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PREFACE. 


A  mere  accident  has  given  the  first  impulse  to  the 
composition  of  the  annexed  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  a  few  clerical  friends  and  tho 
author  formed,  at  the  same  festive  board  in  the  college, 
a  social  meeting,  not  unusual  on  solemn  feast  days  ;  and 
the  subject  of  conversation  turned  on  tho  language  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Eu^tj  Lc.<i,^ons  in  Irish, 
and  the  CoJiegc  Irish  Grammar,  the  author  has,  time  after 
time,  received  from  amateur  scientists,  and  occasionally 
from  scholars — all  differing  in  position,  or  in  country, 
— letters  in  which  questions  like  tho  fgllowing  were  put : 
"  ^Vhat  was  the  character  of  the  Irish  race  before  tho 
*' coming  of  St.  Patrick  ?  How  far  had  a  knowledge 
"  of  the  Christian  religion  spread  through  Ireland  before 
"  the  Apostle  preached  the  faith  from  Tara  hill  ?  Had 
"'  the  pagan  Irish  any  knowledge  of  literature  ?  If  so, 
*'  what  kind  of  alphabet  did  they  use  ? — was  it  Roman, 
"'  Grecian,  Ogham,  or  some  form  of  letter  now  unknown  ? 
'•  The  phonesis  of  the  Irish-Gaelic  language  ?  The  law 
•'  of  slender  and  broad  vowel  sounds  ?  On  what  does  it 
*'  rest  ?  The  correct  sounds  of  the  consonants  in  their 
"  natural  and  aspirated  state  ?  The  number  of  letters  in 
"  Irish  ?  in  Greek  ?  How  many  did  the  supposed 
"  Cadmus  introduce  into  Greece?  Did  the  Greeks  really 
**  loose  F  (Vau)  ?      The  lost  F  preserved  in  Irish  Gaelic 


"Tho  Kound  Towers.  Whicli  opinion — that  of  Pr. 
'*  rctrie  or  Thomas  Moore — is  correct?  Were  the  EtruK- 
"  caua  Gaels  ?  Were  the  children  of  the  Gael  of  Aryan 
"  origin,  and  not  Cnthite  or  Phenician  f" 

From  these  letters  it  was  plain,  that  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  the  field  of  Irish  Antiquities  and  of  tlie 
Iriiih-Gaelic  langnago  laj  fallow ;  and  it  seebicd  right  that 
some  one  should  aim  at  cultivating  it.  The  present 
volume  is  the  author's  attempt. 

U".  J.  BOURKF, 


C£ 


Tlic  Kelte  seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Aryans  to  arrive  in 
Europe.  The  presauro  of  Bubscfjuent  migrations,  particularly  of  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  ha«  driven  them  towards  tlie  westernmost  parts,  und 
latterly  from  Ireland,  across  the  Atlantic." — ^fa■fi  Miller,  Hciev^'-  f>j 
L'itujaa^j€j  Lertur>?  Y, 

"  En  Sanscrit,  a ri/a  81^ ifie,  fidelo,  devoue,  aime  excellent — maitre, 
>^ciin3eur.  La  forme  plus  simple,  ctr/,  a  aussi  dans  le  Vedas  lo  sons  de 
J.  -.w'^ij  >.-?^»j  ren^'rablej  de  bonne  race,  de  la  race  pure.  .  .  .  Par 
» .pp.-»sition  a  ccux  des  eastes  inferieures. 

*'  On  est  toujour."'  surpris  quand  on  rencontre  a  I'autre  cxtremito  du 
monde  arien,  en  Irclande  par  example,  sans  avoir  laisse  ailleors  ancuno 
tnwje  intormedairo." — PicUt^  Les  Aryan  Priynitif>-: 

"  It  is  now  a  recognised  fact,  that  from  the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  thence  across  the  American  Continent  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  the  descendants  of  one  primitive,  blu'^-pvod,  fair-haired  race, 
divided  into  several  branches  and  speaking  dialects  ol  what  was  once  a 
i.ommon  language,  held  sway. 

"To  determine  the  common  elements  in  the  languages,  mythologies, 
legends,  laws  and  customs  of  the  several  branches  of  this  great  Ar}*an 
race,  and  thence  inductively  re-habilitate  the  primitive  parent  race 
whence  they  irsued,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  pro- 
blems of  historical  science.  For  this  end  the  study  of  the  ancient 
language  of  tlio  Irish  race,  their  historical  traditions  and  legends  are 
most  vjiluable." — W.  K.  Sullivan. 

**  ilaxinopore  dedeceret,  si  nostro  oevo  oblivion i  consignaretur  lingua 
ilia  in  qua,  beatissimi  apostoli  nostri,  eorura  sancti  succossoror'  vorbum 
ndei  patribus  nostris  pra)dicaverunt,  et  per  quam,  sceviente  inaudita 
peraecutione,  eadem  fides  sine  ruga  et  sine  macula  ad  nos  usque  trans- 
mlssafuit." — Dccrda  Conciliorum  Prm'incuv  Tuainenfis^  r  <>,  y.  I,  y<.  08 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORVr, 


The  Ddhliii  Rcvieu:,  in  tbo  summer  of  1S63.  The  lack  of 
literary  zeal  at  present  amongst  Irishmen,  ]^[althe\^r 
Arnold,  John  Stuart  Blackie.     Dawn  of  a  now  duv. 

• 

New  forms  of  thouj^jht  brouorht  forth  under  the  liirlit 
of  inductive  science.  Englishmen  affected  by  tliis 
intellectual  action.  Irishmen  are  not  to  them  aliens 
in  race.  The  Sc'ence  dcs  Orufnics.  Keltic  studies 
a  portion  of  philology.  The  study  of  language  su  - 
ports  the  truth  of  history  and  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 
If  Englishmen  and  Germans  study  Irish-Gaelic,  why 
i-hould  not  the  children  of  the  Gucl  ?  Example.  The 
(.'atholic-  Univorsitv.  Trinitv  (/olle<xr'.  Learned  lui-u 
who  have  nut  had  a  Univei'sity  training.  O* Donovan. 
^Vo^k  to  be  done.  The  past  gone  ;  tlie  present  our 
own.  Ihe  future  new.  Ireland's  inward  world  of 
thou fjht  and  knowledLTO  that  niu.-.t  win.  '1  he  LTohins 
of  Ireland  should  turn  to  Irish-Gaelic.  Jlie  l:ing;iagc — 
its  phonesis,  relation  to  co'_rnate  longues.  Irish  L:ii*r- 
atcnrs.  Learned  Ecclesiastics  should  not  overlook  it, 
because  it  is  a  medium  of  higher  scholarshij) ;  becauso 
the  la:ii:r»ii-e  is  at  their  d<.'Ors  ;  because  the  rising  aLi'.,*, 
as  one  of  science,  demands  it  :  because  pi-iesls  and 
people  should  be  one  in  national  advancement.  tUli- 
gion  hhould  be  to  science  ^vhat  science  is  to  art. 
Motives  for  stud  v.  Activitv  of  modern  scholarship. 
The  stream  of  Cireek  mythology  turned  to  a  Christian 
channel.  Irish  mythology  ;  **  fairy  notions.''  Ilesult 
of  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Ireland. 

Just  ten  years  ago  the  following  words  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  summer  quarter  of  the  Dublin  Jicntic  : 
"It  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  of  us.  8  '.X'v.is  and  Iv''!us 


^    / 


2  ENGLAND  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

ftlikc,  that  we  leave  the  real  work  of  Keltic  research  to 
contineiit:il  {-^cliool.s.  Willi  Irish-Gaelic — the  Keltic  root- 
toDfrne — and  three  dialects  spoken  in  the  very  midst  of 
us,  with  htores  of  documents  of  all  kinds  accessible  to 
enquirers,  with  every  means  at  command,  we  supinely 
permit  the  (jlermauand  the  Frencliman  to  take  the  honore 
that  ought  to  rest  with  ourselves." 

However  much  Irishmen  can  plead  the  want  of  faci- 
lities at  present,  and  a  crushing  legislation  in  the  past, 
in  justification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  words  of  the  Reviewer  regarding  the 
supineness  or  apathy  of  natives  of  Eire  on  the  great 
([uestion  with  which  their  existence  as  a  distinct  people 
is  vitally  connected. 

A  French  critic  in  the  Bcvuc  Ctltlinc,  l^Fons.  B.  Gaidoz, 
commenting  on  the  important  question  of  Ireland's  ancient 
speech,  observes  that  the  gi'cat  and  decidedly  important 
national  questions  amongst  Irishmen — the  Franchise, 
]Oducation,  Religious  Equality,  Home  Rule,  or  Eepeal — 
have,  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  assembly  of  the 
nation,  their  res[  eccive  advocates,  but  that  the  gre^t 
question  in  which  the  existence  of  Ireland,  as  a  distinct 
nationality,  is  eentert^d,  has  no  one  to  advocate  its  merits, 
or  to  represent  it  in  the  Press  or  in  Parliament. 

Tlio  spirit,  however,  which,  ten  years  ago,  animated 
the  breast  of  the  writer  in  the  Duhlbi  Ucviar^  has  not 
breatheil  in  vain  over  the  still  waters  of  past  apathy  or 
indilfereuco. 

ENGLAND    TO    THE    RESCUE. 

A  move  has  been  made  in  a  quarter,  in  which,  as 
usual,  it  had  bivn  least  expected — England. 

^Vilh  no  slight  plonj>ure  the  lovers  of  Gaelic  literature 
l^d  in  iho  Cornhill  Mihja::ita,  ist>uo<l  in  the  summer  sue- 


NOT  ALIEN  IN  BLOOD. 


ecling  ISGo,  Essays  on  ihe  Stwhj  ofKdtlc  TAb^raturc,  from 
the  j)cii  of  Matthew  Arnold,  professor  of  poetry  in  tlnj 
University   of   Oxford.      About   tho    same   time,    John 
Stuart  Blackie,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  became  tho  zealous   apostle  of   the   Gaeli(5 
cauae  in  North  Britain.     The  honest  native  pluck  and 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  had  been  now  brought 
for  the  iirst  time  into  piny.     This  was  cncou lauding.     It 
was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  h)vers  of  literary  pio- 
^'i-esa  in  the  Gaelic  school  of  research.     It  was  an  omen 
of  hope  for  all  devoted  sons  of  Ireland. 

The  gi'cy  line  of  incipient  dawn  on  tho  social  horizon 
shot  suddenly  up  in  the  Kast  before  the  i.'yo:i  of  Irishmen 
who  lay  lookinp.;"  li.silessly  on.     'ihis  was  the  first  gleam 
of  jreuuineday  that  broke  through  tlie  darkness  in  which 
Ireliud  had  fur  centuries  lain  enshrouded. 

Under  the  new  liglit  of  tho  inductive  hciences,  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  thought,  regarding  our  lanrfuacro 
amongst  Englishmen,  has  manifestly  set  in.  English 
scholars  have  begun  to  admit  that  some  g(H)  1  can  come 
from  the  Kuzofdh  (»f  the  sister-laiul.  If  Eno-lishmen 
could  only  learn  to  know  more  about  Ireland  and  her 
suns  than  they  had  known,  they  wouKl,  we  feel  assured 
study,  even  for  the  j^uko  of  knowledge,  her  annals,  her 
Listorv,  her  lancruage. 


THE  SCIICNCK  OF   LANOUAGES  SIIOWS  THAT  EXGMSir.MEN 
AND    lUISIIMEX    AIIE  NOT  AMEN'. 


Irishmen  are  not  all  that  Lord  Lyndhnr.^t  declared  they 
were  *'  Aliens  in  six-eeh,  in  r(?ligion,  in  blood."  Seiencre 
shows  that  they  ai-e  with  Englishmen  ai.d  Sothmen  bre- 
thern  of  the  one  great  Aryan  family,  who,  ili«;usands  of 
jeirs  ago  emigrated  from  Persia  in  the  Ea^t  to  tho  motU; 


western  pui'tion  of  Europe,  and  made  Jiiliind  homes  oC 
Eiro  and  Britaiu.  * 

At  tliia  moment,  na  Matthew  Arnold  observes,  "(here 
exists  in  the  inuid  ol!  many  Kngli»hiui-n,  yc^a,  and  oE 
ninny  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  such  a  wn^  of  mutual  repul- 
sirin,  such  a  feeling  of  ineompatiliility,  of  mdiea!  anta- 
guuisni  lietwcen  tlie  two  races  that  the  Jew  scemeil,  at 
lea.Ht  not  long  ago,  nearer  than  the  (iael  to  Englishmen  ; 
'-  I'untanism  had  so  B^tiimilatcd  Bible  ideaii  and  phrase- 
ology, — names  like  Khciiczer,  and  notions  like  tliat  of 
hewing  Agag  in  pieces — came  so  natural  to  thu  lovera 
of  England,  that  the  wusc  of  aliinity  U-tivei'ti  the 
Teutonic  und  the  Hebrew  jmiiiio  was  quite  strong;  a 
steady  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon  much  more  imagined 
Liniscif  Child's  euasin  than  Ossian'a. 

"  I  remember  whi^n  I  was  young,"  says  the  Professor 
o£  I'oftry,  Oxford  UnivorBity,  "  I  was  lani^ht  to  ihink  of 
Kelt  as  separated  by  an  imi>assable  gulf  fi'om  Teuton  ; 
juy  father  in  particular  was  never  weary  of  coiilvasting 
tliem ;  lie  iiLiisttil  moch  oftener  on  tUo  w^pafation  betivc'cu 
us  (Englinh)  and  them,  than  on  the  separation  between 
us  an  i  any  oiliei'  race  in  the  world," 

Tolitieal  and  religious  dilfei-eiiccs doubled  tho  estiiingc- 
mcnt.  The  sneers  and  insults  of  writers  iti  tiie  Ti^u:", 
assuring  tlie  Gneis  that  everything  pf  theirs  not  I'Jnglish 

nb  Iiiilia  [lOr  Aaiani  <■[ 


"  Linguio  qorointei 

KiiropntH  diln.utnH  i-xt 

ri'macoCiu  oi-eiili 

tam  furmasquo  cii-onc 

ro  uggrcdior.— Z^: 

gi,i.lP.n.niilUi..ni.i,   Int. 

L>  uWm    |.nt<:iiletii, 

tuliunilius,  robua  ui-sli* 

MlllllStmil,  (|UBli 

tHtu  jact«tii,p.ist.iiinii 

>  Uto  lum   Kiiriij 
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is  "  simply  a  foolish  interference  with  the  national  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  and  prosperity'*  tended  to  make  this 
estrangement  immense,  incurable,  fatal. 

There  have  been  no  greater  enemies  to  the  English 
nation  and  people  than  ignorant,  conceited  ^vriters  who 
decry  everything  Irish,  Gaelic,  Keltic,  and  who  can  find 
nothing  of  good  even  in  virtue  or  knowledge,  unless 
tinged  with  the  yellow  beams  that  radiate  from  some 
golden  focus,  or  with  the  mellow  light  of  imperial  favor. 

All  that  is  gradually  being  changed  under  the  influence 
of  increased  knowledge.  Tho  science  of  origins — as  the 
French  call  it— enables  scholars  to  ascend  to  curly  times 
and  to  first  principles,  and  thence  trace  tho  kinship  that 
exists  between  all  the  Indo-European  nations.  What 
effect  has  this  study  already  produced  ?  ^'  Tho  sense  of 
apathy  to  the  Irish  people,  of  radical  e.-?trangemcnt  from 
them  has  visibly  abated  amongst  all  the  better  part  of 
ns,*^  says  Alatthew  Arnold,  ''i  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  march  of  science — science  insisting  that  there  is  no 
Auch  original  chasm  between  us — has  had  an  appreciable 
share  in  producing  this  changed  state  of  feeling."  It  is 
not  one  but  a  host  of  learned  Englishmen  who  testify  to 
this  fact  at  the  present  time. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  THAT  IRISHMEN  CAN  DO. 

We  must  leave  tho  "  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead,"  and 
strive,  we  who  are  alive,  to  advance  in  the  way  of  per- 
fection. Let  each  one  consider  that  the  appeal  to  ad- 
vance, and  to  do  good  for  country  and  kin,  is  addressed 
to  himself.  Son  of  Eire,  indifEorent  hitherto,  strive  now 
to  be  earnest ;  if  good,  aim  at  becoming  better.  There  is 
much  to  be  done.  The  past  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 
Ireland  cannot  live  the  past  over  again.  Her  future  is 
new.    The  whole  social  and  civil  world  has  put  on  a  fresh 
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form  of  life.  Steam  and  Electricity  have  brought  the 
far  off  families  and  races  of  mankind  tonrether.  The  earth 
is  now  simplj  a  largo  stage.  At  present,  rivalry  exists 
between  nations  j  between  clans  no  longer.  Witness  the 
international  competitions  between  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  and  between  Ireland  and  America.  It  is  brain 
and  intellect  and  knowledge  that  come  off  first  in  the 
,figlit  of  races.  The  high  hand  of  mere  material  power 
can  no  longer  conquer ;  the  clear  head,  and  the  power  of 
thought  gain  the  prize.  "  It  is  not  in  the  outward  and 
visible  world  of  material  life  "  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
^*  that  the  Keltic  genius  of  Wales,  or  of  Ireland,  can  at 
this  day  hope  to  count  for  much,  it  is  in  the  inward 

world  of  thought  and  science If  the  genius 

of  Ireland  can  get  itself  thoroughly  known,  as  an  object 
of  science,  it  may  count  for  a  good  deal  far  more  thaa 
most  of  us,  Saxons,  imagine."    It  is  a  power  in  a  way. 

IF  ENGLISHMEN    STUDY    GAELIC    LITEBATURE,  WHY 
SHOULD  NOT  IRISHMEN  ? 

!Mon  of  Saxon  mind  and  tone  have  sat  down  to  study 
iho  history,  the  language,  tho  laws,  and  the  poetry 
of  tho  Gael ;  why  do  not  the  children  of  the  Gael  do  as 
much  for  themselves  ?  Students  from  London  and  Ox- 
ford have,  within  the  past  five  years,  come  to  Tuam  to 
learn  Irish  Gaelic ;  how  many  ^students  in  Ireland  have 
turned  their  attention  to  that  branch  of  study  ?  The 
Oxford  professor  of  poetry  states  that  the  com^xirative 
study  of  languages  and  literature  gains  every  day 
more  followers ;  how  many  natives  of  Ireland  could  be 
found  amongst  students  of  this  class  ?  They  are  easily 
nmnbered. 

MOTIVEB. 

To  all — French,   and  Germans,    and  Americans — the 
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language  and  literaturo  of  tlie  Gael  are,  as  an  object  of 
fitady,  full  of  interest  and  profit ;  to  Eaglishmen  they  pre- 
sent  a  two-fold  advantage — first,  as  a  new  field  of  science, 
and  secondly,  as  a  medium  calculated  to  reconcile  thj 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Gael,  by  pointing  out  the  identity 
of  their  Aryan  origin,  and  thus  helping  to  break  down 
that  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  races,  which  had 
been  built  up  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  religious  hate. 
The  language  and  lit<?rature  of  our  race  ought  to  have  a 
threefold  interest  for  Irishmen — those  just  named,  and  in 
addition,  the  fact  that  our  lanjnruacfe  and  our  literature 
are  a  national  inheritance.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
nation  love  and  cherish  their  own  national  existence.  Our 
language  and  our  literaturo  constitute  our  special  national 
life.  Let  them  perish — then,  the  life  of  the  Irish  natiou, 
as  such,  has  existence  no  longer. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  present  writer  v/ishcs  to  do  a  man's  share  of  the 
national  work.  In  the  midst  of  important  duties  as 
priest,  and  professor  in  the  College  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, he  has  devoted  snatched  moments  of  time  to  the 
.study  of  his  country's  language,  its  philologic  value,  its 
orthography  and  phonesis,  its  Aryan  origin,  its  relation 
with  kindred  dialects  of  Europe.  The  literature  of 
ancient  Eire  has  claimed  and  received  attention ;  and  this 
subject  has  led  to  the  study  of  the  Brehon  liaw,  to  the 
early  poetry  of  pagan  and  Christian  Ireland,  to  her  archi- 
tecture— Bound  Towers ;  to  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as 
known  at  the  remotest  period. 

With  that  certainty  which  arises  from  science,  and  with 
that  correctness  of  detail,  the  result  of  authentic  research, 
the  writer  presents  his  views  to  the  public  on  those  inte^ 
resting    and   important   national    subjects,   with  a  fail'- 
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grounded  confidence  that  he  is  performing  a  work  agreed- 
able  and  useful  to  scholars  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
(iermany,  and  America.  He  is  aware  that  for  Irishmen 
tlie  subjects  are  too  homely,  and  that  most  of  our  coun- 
trymen lack  training  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate studies  which  men  of  research  alone  can  value. 

KNinvi^KnOE  A  SOURCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Knowledge,  according  to  Epictetus,  contributes  largely 
to  make  man's  life  happy.  Knowledge  of  ancient  recorda 
and  of  the  inductive  sciences,  forms  a  great  source  of 
j>leasure  to  those  who  make  them  a  study.  The  Rev. 
George  AV.  Cox  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  great  work, 
Aiijan  ^[iilholofj/ :  "  'i'he  delight  which  this  investigation 
has  never  ceased  to  impart  is  strictly  the  satisfaction 
which  the  astronomer  or  the  geologist  feels  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  new  facts." 

Another  source  of  pleasure  to  the  writer  of  any  new 
work  on  subjects  of  a  scientific  character  is  to  know  that 
his  efforts  are  not  for  his  own  benefit  alone,  but  that, 
whatever  new  facta  may  be  brought  to  light,  whatever 
good  may  be  achieved  they  are  a  gain  to  the  brotheihood 
of  scholars  all  the  world  over.  Whenever  an  astronomer 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  makes  any  discovery  like  that,  for 
instance,  made  a  few  years  ago  by  John  ]3ermingham, 
Esq.,  of  Millbrook,  it  is  deemed  by  the  whole  body  of 
science  men  as  so  much  gain  to  the  school  of  astronomical 
knowledge.  In  like  manner,  any  new  discovery  in  ge- 
ology is  regarded  as'so  much  added  to  the  stock  of  inform- 
ation respecting  that  science.  The  same  holds  good  in  this 
department  of  knowledge  in  which  the  Keltic  dialects^ 
and  therefore  the  Irish-Gaelic  language,  are  investigateiK 
Amongst  literateurs,  scientists,  scholars,  there  exists  oul  y 
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one  natioiialiiy,  the  entire  earth ;   only  one  snn,  know- 
ledge ;  one  atmosphere,  social  brotherhood. 

Many  sons  of  Ireland  will  cry  ont  and  say,  with  much 
truth,  no  doubt  :  We  have  had  no  university  education  ; 
we  are  not  prepared  for  these  higher  studies  ;  the  Catholic 
TTnivei-sity  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  Trinity  College  had 
been  for  the  great  body  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  a  hidden 
garden.  Scientific  and  historic  knowledge  was  there,  if 
yon  will,  for  the  past  three  centuries  ;  but  the  Catholic 
youth  of  Ireland — that  is,  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
nation,  could  not  even  glance  at  it.  The  golden  apples 
had  not  been  guarded  with  so  much  jealous  care  as  had 
been  the  treasures  of  Trinity  from  the  Catholic  youth  of 
Ireland. 

That  excuse  is  certainly  well  founded ;  nevertheless, 
men  who  are  willing  and  in  earnest  can  do  much.  Dr. 
O'Donovan  and  Professor  O'Curry  had  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  University  education;  yet,  behold  the 
splendid  works  which  they  achieved  for  Ireland,  her 
language,  and  her  history. 

There  are  many  who  are  pondering  on  the  past,  and 
forget  to  act  in  the  living  present.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Review  says  :  "Dwelling  intensely  on  the  past  is  neglect  of 
the  present,  and  deadly  sin  against  the  future.'* 

THE  PBESENT ITS  WORK. 

The  great  questions  of  the  hour — questions  in  which 
princes  and  statesmen,  prelates  and  peasant  parents  arc 
concerned,  are— education,  science,  knowledge. 

**  The  bent  of  our  time,"  says  the  author  of  Study  of 
Keliic  Literature,  "is  towards  science,  towards  knowing 
things  as  they  are.  So  the  Kelt's  claims  towards  having 
his  genius  and  its  works  fairly  treated  as  objects  of 
scientific  investigation,  the  Saxon  can  hardly  reject  when 
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these  claims  are  urged  simply  on  tlieir  own  merits,  and 
are  not  mixed  up  with  extraneous  views  which  jeopardise 
them.  What  the  French  call  the  science  des  orijines — a 
science  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  real  knowledge  of  the 
actual  world,  and  which  is  every  day  growing  in  interest 
and  importance  is  very  incomplete  without  a  thorough 

critical  account  of  the  Kelts,  their  genius,  language,  and 

literature." 

The  object  and  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  a 
thorough  critical  account  of  the  language  of  the  Gael,  to 
show  its  early  origin;  that  it  is  Aryan,  and  comes  to  us 
down  the  great  stream  of  migration  that  had  begun^  to 
flow  westward  from  the  high  country  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Indus,  even  before  Abraham  went  forth  out  of 
his  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  and  out  of  his  father's 
house,  and  came  into  the  land  which  the  Loi-d  did  show 
him. 

Through  the  eastern  origin  of  the  language,  one 
reaches  the  habitat  of  the  people  who  spoke  a  common 
mother  tongue  in  the  hilly  country  qf  Persia  and  Armenia, 
and  all  along  the  fertile  valleys  watered  by  the  Oxus,  the 
Araxes,  and  Euphrates  once,  as  many  learned  men  sup- 
pose the  blissful  site  of  Paradise.  The  phonesis  of  this 
primitive  Aryan  tongue  did  not  rest  on  chance,  but  had 
been  wedded,  like  music,  to  principles  of  science.  These 
principles  were  handed  down  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
mother  tongue — Gaelic — the  phonetic  developments  of 
which  show  forth,  at  this  day,  the  truth  of  Jakob 
Grimm's  law.  Gaelic  is  the  twin  sister  of  Sanskrit,  and 
like  it,  is  the  oldest  of  the  Indo-Earopean  family.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  useful  in  many  ways  for  students  to 
know  the  position  of  the  literature  of  the  Irish-Gael  ;  the 
orthography,   the  phonetic  force  of  the  language  in  the 

present  and  in  the  past ;  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
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classic  languages — Latin  and  Greek,  taking  as  standards 
the  ancient  Gaelic  and  the  oldest  forms  of  the  toncrnes 
spoken  in  soathem  Eorope ;  the  growth  of  human  speech, 
its  grammatical  developements ;  the  Pentateuch,  its  truth ; 
and  that  man  in  pagan  times  was  not  progressive.  These 
are  questions  full  of  interest,  and  of  knowledge  as  exciting, 
as  if  one  were  writing  the  history  of  a  lost  race  or  of  a 
newly  disentomhcd  city. 

In  times  now  past,  the  study  of  philology  had  not  been 
much  known  save  to  a  few  amougst  the  great  body  of 
European  scholars.  It  is  not  so  at  present.  The  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Max  MuUer ;  of  Mathew  Arnold  at 
Oxford;  of  Geddes,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Aberdeen; 
and  of  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  the  published  works  of 
Prichard  and  Pictet ;  of  Cox  and  Nigra;  of  Sir  Henry 
Sunmer  Maine  and  of  Monsieur  H.  Gaidoz  in  the  jRevue 
CMqtie  ;  the  publication  at  home  of  O'Cnrry's  Lectures, 
or  MS.  2[a(a*iaU  of  Irish '  Hi4'>ri/ ;  the  Essays  and 
learned  works  on  philology  by  W.  K.  Sullivan,  have 
given  the  science  in  this  country  a  public  status  which 
it  had  never  before  the  present  time  enjoyed.  They  y 
i  German  host  of  Gaelic  lovers  are  found  in  the  van  of/ 
i  this  wonderful  movement.  JSText  in  order  come  the 
French  scholars  ;  and  after  them  British  scientists  ;  but 
last  of  all,  the  natives  of  Ireland.  The  talented  and 
energetic  sons  of  Caledonia  are  far  ahead  of  Irishmen  in 
this  new  literary  movement.  Blackie  and  Geddes  and 
Mackenzie,  and  Mackay,  Lord  Neaves,  and  others,  are 
quite  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  do  all  that  possibly 
can  be  done  to  re-establish  the  Gaelic  in  the  Highlands. 
Very  soon  Professor  Blackie  will  have  collected  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  found  a  Keltic  chair  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     All  this  time  Ireland's 
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ili(  y  hnvc  i:'>  ]^-».r«'; -oy  .'i'  pluck  cr  ]!:itri'.)t:.^in  fitted  ior 
the  ia>k  :  and  tlu'  oJls  aiv  ilirei.'tly  UL'-aiiist  such  a  one, 
oveu  it'  he  h:ul  tlie  couraLre  to  venture  on  a  duty  of  tho 
kind.  Some  one  like  the  President  of  tlio  Royal  Irish 
Academy  alone  could  effect  a  result  so  desirable,  for  he 
alone  is  the  centre  around  whom  gather  men  of  mind — 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics;  philo-Kelts  and  philo- 
Saxons.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  lloyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy  has  done  much — it  could  do  more — for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Keltic  literature.  Tho  prizes  which  it 
offers  are  not  calculated  to  effect  any  practical  good. 
Tho  amount  proffered  is  too  little  to  stimulate  for 
money's  sake  the  industry  of  the  learned ;  and  no  one 
])ut  scholars  of  deep  erudition  can  effect  anything  worthy 
the  name  in  favor  of  Keltic  literature.  The  field  of 
i-eading  is  very  extensive ;  the  amount  of  research,  and 
the  kuowledg-e  of  Comparative  Grammar  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  points  of  history 
and  of  etymology  are  very  considerable ;  and  when  a 
scholar  sits  down  to  write,  he  ought  to  receive  for  his 
services  such  remuneration  as  the  proprietor  of  tho  Edin," 
Imrgh  licvivw,  or  the  rich  owner  of  the  Now  York  Herald 
lias  been  accustomed  to  bestow. 

iniSU  GAKLIC  NECESSAEY  FOE  PHILOLOOISrS. 

All  who  aim  at  acquiring  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  Comparative  Grammar  cannot  at  the  present 
day  well  overlook  this  branch  of  philologic  study — Irish 
Gaelic.  In  order  to  obtain  anything  like  a  correct  notion 
of  philology,  and  to  be  skilled  in  any  fair  way  in  Com- 
parative Grammar,  the  student  must  learn  either  Sanskrit 
or  Irish  Gaelic.  He  must  learn  some  primitive  language, 
one  of  those  two.    And  the  writer,  to  support  his  view 
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of  this  point,  quotes  the  words  of  Geddes,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Aberdeen  University,  who  maintains  that 
Gaelic  is  as  good  a  medium  as  Sanskrit  for  the  philolo- 
gist :  *'  And  why  should  Gaelic  have  been  overlooked  ? 
Because  till  a  very  recent  period  scholars  have  uniformly 
and  systeixiatically  neglected  in  a  culpable,  short-sighted 
manner  the  Keltic  speech.  The  blame  of  this  must  bo 
shared  by  the  Highlanders — ^say  Irishmen,  instead — ^Avho 
have,  with  rare  exceptions,  done  very  little  to  render 
their  tongue  pkilologically  appreciated.  Professor  Blackie 
is  indignant  with  Highlanders  themselves  for  the  neglect 
of  their  own  tongue.  He  complains  that  they  have  no 
Graelic  newppapers  ;  no  Gaelic  sign  boards  on  their  shops," 
Neither  have  the  Irish  people. 

Men  of  all  nationalities  are  making  philology  the 
object  of  their  study.  And  when  scholars  of  every  other 
nationality  in  Europe  makes  philology  a  study,  and  that 
through  the  medium  of  Irish-Gaelic,  it  ill  becomes  Irish- 
men to  neglect  so  useful  a  branch  of  knowledge. 

It  is  useful  to  the  worldly  scientist  and  to  the  learned 
ecclesiastic.  In  the  early  ages  of  Ireland's  history  her 
clerical  sons  won  first  honors  in  every  place  of  learning 
throughout  Europe — from  Asia-!Miuor  to  Spain,  and  from 
the  coast  of  Greenland  to  Greece.  It  would  ill  become 
noble  successors  of  a  noble  race  to  neglect  a  study  which 
at  present  is  much  needed,  not  alone  by  ecclesiastics,  but 
by  Christians  of  all  classes,  to  c(jmbat  infidelity  and  to 
show  plainly  and  readily  the  beauty,  clearness,  and 
strength  of  the  arguments  that  tend  to  support  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Persons  professing  infidel  views,  who  follow  the  teach- 
ing of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  reviving  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  the  untenable  theories  of 
Democritus,  who  profess  to  think  that  matter  came  into 
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being  without  a  cause ;  that  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
is  the  result  of  atomic  confusion,  free  from  all  intclliorent 
control ;  that  there  is  no  S2)iritual  j)o\ver  except  the  higher 
forces  of  material  development ;  no  soul,  no  free  will,  no 
hereafter,  no  (iod,  are  to  1m)  met  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  the  saloon  and  railway  can*iago,  on  board  a  steamer,  at 
lecturo-halls,  and  private  meetings.  Thoy  are  not  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  put  forward  their  views,  for  they  have 
devoted  years  of  study  to  thj  subject  of  their  belief,  or 
rather  absence  of  all  belief. 

Irish  clergymen,  constituted  masters  in  the  schools  of 
knowledge,  ought  to  bo  skilled  in  the  inductive  sciences  ; 
and  tlici^'fore,  in  philology,  palaeontology,  in  ethnology, 
too,  as  well  as  in  geology,  in  order  to  be  able  to  shew 
clearly  that  the  views  of  the  disciples  of  the  modern 
Leucippus  and  Democritas  have  no  foundation  in  fact 
and  in  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  at  best  tho  light 
streaming  from  such  sciences  is  grossly  overrated,  or  as 
far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  truth  that,  like  artificial 
light  mingling  with  the  sun's  effulgence,  it  harmonises 
with  other  well-known  truths. 

Tho  literary  and  scientific  worth  of  now  books  and 
periodicals  on  the  subject  of  the  inductive  sciences  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  in  Ireland  have  tho 
reputation  and  position  of  learned  men.  Take  an 
instance — Grt?ek  M}tholog}\  Even  in  this  plainly  wild 
and  at  fii*st  sight  incoherent  system,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
late  Premier  of  the  British  Parliament,  shows  in  his 
learned  work,  llomir  and  the  Humcnc  Afjo,  that  it  presents 
under  *' corrupted  forms  the  old  Iheistic  and  Messianic 
traditions  ;  that  by  a  jjrimitive  tradition,  if  not  by  a 
direct  eonnnand,  it  upheld  the  ordinance  of  saerilico  ;  that 
its  course  was  from  light  to  darkness,  frum  i)nrity  to  un- 
deanliness,  from  kuowledgo  to  iguoraucc."     The  starting 
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point,  however,  of  this  varied  and  corrupt  mythology  was 
**  the  idea  of  a  Being  infinite  in  power  and  intelligence, 
perfectly  good  by  an  unchangeable  internal  determina- 
tion of  character,  and  not  by  the  constraint  of  an  external 
law."  The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  existence  roused  the 
desire  to  know  where  He  dwelt,  and  as  Cox  observes,  in 
the  mighty  agencies  and  sublime  objects  of  creation,  in 
which  they  fancied  that  they  saw  Him,  Mr.  Gladstone 
discerns  the  germs  of  that  nature- worship  which  was  in- 
grafted on  the  true  religion  originally  imparted  to  man- 
kind. This  religion  involved  the  Unity  and  Supremacy 
of  a  Grodhead  ;  with  this  Unity  of  essence,  a  trinity  ot" 
personal  existence;  a  Eedeemer  invested  \^i:ll  humanity, 
who  as  God-man  should  finally  establish  his  kingdom  ; 
a  Wisdom — the  holy  Spirit — personal,  eternal,  divine. 
With  this  view  was  joined  the  revelation  of  the  Evil 
One,  as  the  tempter  of  men  and  the  leader  of  rebellious 
angels,  who  had  for  disobedience  been  hurled  from  their 
thrones  in  heaven." 

As  a  writer  so  ably  wielding  his  pen  against  infidel 
theories,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  good  work ;  as  a  scholar 
he  has  with  a  strong  array  of  proofs  in  favor  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  met  the  infidel 
writers  of  the  day,  in  the  very  fighting-ground  which 
they  had  themselves  selected.  So  far  ho  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  Honest  home  scholars  should  be  prepared  to 
act  a  similar  part. 

All  the  fairy  legends  told  by  the  peasantry  in  Ireland 
to  tliis  very  hour  is  traceable  to  a  similar  source.  The 
early  pagan  progenitors  of  the  Irish  race  had,  like  the 
Hellenes  before  Homer's  time  and  Hesiod's,  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  then  in  their  blindness 
they  ascribed  to  Nature  and  to  great  men  the  attributes 
which  belonged  to  God.     The  sun  represented  the  bright- 
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i  i'l  111..'  cl'j.-iiiLr  {■l'"]>ti'r  (if  liiis  w. .i"k.      'I*!u'  Iri.-li 

»:n  :  aial  jK'r<MJn.'S  lil;u  Mm  l;"-  (.M:iu\M.  !M:iUfl  or 
^J.■^'^  V.  1.  Ill  liii'/  VvIhiuImI  t'lnrii)'^  lifo.  snu.l  i>l:icc*«.l  wlicn 
niM'l   .■ii:i'!ii.-t   {111'   liiiiiuii'LiiI-j   in   ilio  iiuiJ  oi  pcTpctual 
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']];..'  '•  I ';:!..  iV--.,  ■'  "  D'.iiis.  "  raiij?,  (jr  fort?,  lKH:a!nc  lo 
ill.!  .-ilMi'l*.'  ]'=  'Uli'  ilir  abi.iilo  ol'  ilirsc  mi'Cfll  drill iLTods. 
All  ihi.s  ^iiMi:'''  luirv  uiviliolt-jv  i:*  uniic  famiiiiir  to 
c^iM'V  jn;i.-:i:il  in  «  "<.>iiu:m-]iI. 

^rii"  .'-.iM*  (•:..!. c^  tliiit.  •.  avi;  li-f  t)  tii'.'-ro  fairv  I'ancii'S 
(•••.Mi;i::i'  :-■  il  *•■»  I;i''i»  l!.i'  «.!•!:: -i»»u  aiu'di-jst  liic  unpilii- 
cuLi.il,  i?r  M.M'.':!'  -t  ii:(  -  '  '.vl('»  :■]■.'  i  ulv  i-ariiallv  c-'liicuiO'L 
i-'ii'.-!.  i\r:\ii:.-'  iiMr.i.i'-v  In'!:-  ,«  -.  c  \  ^  :i  i\i'ra:iS  luivo  al- 
"vv:iV'  li  !'L  ii.i  '.=..  t.!.."  d-..;.'  i-  il  .->■.:•  ri;Mii:'al  state  in 
vii-.'Ii  li:!:^  "i  .:.!■  ■;■;":■  piw;:*,  j':n"»v.:i.<iLV,  ami  hajipi- 
i.i'.-.-»  i^-..  il  ;  :  ■  .■  ■;.  .IV.  i-iii.  iiii'  fl  iiiliHii  oi:  im-ii  iJ:  tlifV 
i;i.  .!.  il,  ail'  ,;  • .  ;..;•■  >;..!•  tliai  s::.;.*.  TIi.^  Imitiaii  luiiul 
tiwi.'iis  I'll  i.\.  -  '  ili.  :i;_i.is  .-o  iiaiural  aiul  .-■)  cMiiiiii'ii  to  all 
jiia:iki!iil,  aini,  .•i"  ]iliil'»^|»]iy  1-- u'Ik.'j.  iiuiii  .s  iniiul  cannot 
I'iH-ni  a  iliti;;  ;iii  wiili'iil,  at  iir"  ..■aijuMiui:',  (•'•jlliiiiLr  it  wilh 
a  l"ai:r"ii»l  ••i.ii  i-tivii  \' ;  llii.;chi»Mlio  liviiiLT  ]»L'a-;aiii  rai;o 
nal ill-ally  pi.-plo  tla^  a!i).a'  wiiia  Ml.->i'1  crratmvs  of  llipir 
own  i;i:icv.  aial  call   liu.-iii  lairli-s  :  ili'  v  call   tjic  land  in 
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v.'liivli  tiu<,!  .'L:;".^d  l'»  'I'll-  Mwull  'MJio  Jai-d  oL'  vunth.'* 
(^lal  li  adiikms  I- ii  lavli  ;-iK:ccL'.ii!!;^  f^viioi'ulion  that  a 
htranL*"  inv\\  ilio  Diiwiian.  iivi-l  in  iijc  caisuls  :  and  others, 
tlio  l'"iil.  ■!;;:■:,  in  tlio  laili-;  litiuv.  from  fliL-ir  impLTfcot 
kTio\ViCio_%!  OL  lii>ioiy,  tlu-y  a.r.':;iu  tiic.se  alnidcs  to  tho 
luii-y  hrr..w.     IL*  any  hold  i»ca.-.aiit  opt-ns  a  '*  fort  *'  or 
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rath,  the  mesmeric  effect  of  the  confined  air  of  the  cavo 
is  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  and  in  this  way  thu 
poetic  folly  is  perpetuated. 

There  ia  another  class  of  writers  and  thinkers  whom 
Irish  scholars  should  combat, — those  who  maintain  that 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  children  of  the  Gael  were 
CiUhiieSy  that  is,  descendants  of  Cush,  the  eldest  son  of 

Cham  or  Ham ;  neither  were  they  Phenicians  or  Cartha- 
genians. 

The  primary  result  of  the  study  of  the  laufruafje  of 
ancient  Ireland  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  philoWy,  is 
to  lead  the  student  to  the  conviction,  that  the  first  immi- 
grants who  made  Eire  their  homo  had  come  from  the 
East;    and  that  the    lauguiiL^^o  which  they  spoke    was 
Aryan,    identical  at  that  eui-Jy  period   with  tho  toiume 
known  and  spoken  in  the  valleys  of  Poroiu,  and  eastward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.     A  knowledge  of  this  lost 
language  has  been  obtained  by  the  labours  of  men   of 
science,  much  in  the  same  way,  as  one  could  form  a  new 
Latin  speech  from  the  six  living  romance  dialocts,  if  it 
were  possible  that  Latin,  like  Curni:.li,  or  the   Etru^jan 
or  the  Aryan,  had  dietl  out.     The  newly  eiforinated  Litin 
tongue   would,  like  a  broken  vase  i-(;moulde<l.  bt3  similar 
in  every  respect  to   the  original  defunct  Latin  language. 
In  this  way,  the  lost  i)rimitive  Aryan  tongue  has  hi^m  re- 
constructed,  a  grammar  written,  a  dictionary  compiled 
This  revived  language  could   well  be  bt  vied  .iaj)hetic  or 
the  tongue  spoken   by  the  descendants  ol  Japhet,  in  con-' 
tradistinction  to  the  Semitic  souken  by  the   children  of 
Sem,  and  which  is  the  mother  toi.gue  of  Uebrew    Chal 
daic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Kthioi>ic,  and  old  Pheni- 
cian  ;  whde  the  Aryan  or  Japhetic  is  the  ]>arent  tonirno 

of  Sanskrit,  Keltic,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Slavonic n^o-K 

every  dialect  in  Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  whei-e  the 
descendants  of  Japhet  took  up  their  abode. 
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;mi,amn<.  or  ai:v.\n". 

Arvnn.  AVlmt  tl(H■^  ii  imiui  r  Tlie  laii^mge  :  iho  race- 
Jligli  value  of  irisli-daulic.  Tlic  Four  Masters.  iJmtli.T 
!Michaol  O'CUarv.  AVlial  the  brave  triar  did  without 
]iel|).  "^riie  Civil  "War.  ^\  litirs  in  the  pi-e-scnt  age 
must  know  the  scirn«o.s,  inul  ]» is:>os8  acstliotic  and 
logical  ftkill.  ])i>o.»viiics :  (1^  LauLiiiage;  (1^)  The 
Jh'chon  Law  j  (:M  the  C'ilier.  i»f  tlie  De.id.  A  parallel. 
'J'he  Cities  of  the  Dead  in  Ktruria  tell  the  tale  of 
lltruria's  civilisation.  The  Lan;yruage  and  the  Laws 
(»t'  Eire  ai-c  an  undying  j»rnul'i)t'  livlands  ancient  social 
fctate.  !Monasteri('ri  of  ])onegal  and  Kos-Errily.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  antiquities  it  is  ucccfi- 
hary  to  learn  the  language.  Hence,  Irish-Gaelic,  as 
it  is  at  ])resent  hjH)ken  and  written,  must  be  studii^d. 
Tlie  ]>o.^ilion  of  the  language  fi-om  1030  to  1874. 
liihh  then  the  only  ton;juej  now  it  is  nigh  gone. 
(  auai"}?  of  its  deeav. 

ft 

AVhy  call  tiiC  language  and  the  race  Aryan  r — what 
does  it  mean  ?  The  answer  will  be  given  the  i-eader  in 
the  words  of  }\i:\.  Cieorge  W.  Cox.  ]\l  A.,  in  the  pi-eface 
to  the  Mijllivojfj  vt  ih :  Arijnii  ]\iih'uiif\  \'ul.  J.;  London^ 
Ljt)t/mMns,  (inui  <rinl  C'c,  !I870:  '•  1  have  i-etaiued  the 
woiil  Aryidi,  which  is  a  name  for  the  tribes  oi*  races  akin 
to  Creeks  and  Teutons  in  Kurojie  and  in  Abia. 

*Ubjccti..»us  have  ])een  lattly  urged  (tgaiuf.t  its  use  on 
the  ground  that  only  llindoos  and  IVrsiaus  bpoke  of 
themselves  as  Aryans.  And  the  tracing  of  this  name  to 
Ireland  ^Ir.  Peile  legards  as  verv  nncertaiu.  To  him  the 
woi*d  appears  to  meaU;  not  '  ploughman,'  but  jiUlwjj 
uvrlhu,  uJJc.     if  it   is  bO,  iJk   liilu   LLCOiufs  the   more 
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saitable  as  a  designation  for  the  peoples  who  certainly 
have  never  called  themselves  Indo-Germanic." 

Pictet  shows  plainly  the  word  means  liifjliy  ilhtstriousj 
nohl\  of  the  hvfhest  rank,  primilivc.  Ho  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  explanation  of  the  word;  and  in  his  wake 
follow  Max  Mnller  and  most  English  writers. 

"  Aiya  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  and  in  the  later  Sanskrit, 
it  means  noble,  of  a  good  family.  Max  Muller  devotes 
fifteen  pages  (col,  i.,  p,  275,  Lccinrcs  on  tJtc  Science  of 
Lawjwiges)  to  the  explanation  of  the  term.  **  I  can  only 
state,"  he  says,  *'  that  the  ethnological  signification  of 
Aryan  seems  to  be  one  who  ploughs  or  tills,  and  that  it 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  root  arare,  (root,  Irish  *'  ar," 
ploughing.)  Aiiija,  in  Zend,  means  vm  t'ahlr,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  people." — p.  277.  Again, 
that  *^  Aryan  was  a  title  of  honour  in  tiie  Persian  empii-e, 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  cuneiform  in^scriptions  of  Darius." 

Max  Muller  closes  the  dissertation  with  tho  folio  wins 
judicious  remarks: 

*'  As  comparative  philology  has  thus  traced  the  ancient 
name  of  Aryan  from  India  to  Europe,  as  the  original 
title  assumed  by  tho  Aryans  before  tlicy  left  their 
common  home,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  technica)  term  for  tin.*  fsiinily  uf  languages 
which  was  formerly  designated  as  ludo-Germauic,  ludo- 
Kuropean,  Caucasian,  or  Japhetic." — Led" re  vl. 

The  scholars  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  of  America, 
have,  in  German,  French,  and  English,  witliin  the  past 
twenty  years,  adopted  the  term. 

Who  wei*e  the  Aryans  t  Pictefc  and  Max  Muller 
answer  the  question  : 

*•  It  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  lanofiia^o,  that 
before  their  separation,  the  Aryans  led  llie  liie  of  -igri- 
coltuiul  nomads — a  lilc  bujh  aa  Tucitus  dejjiibjo  thj.i  Jl 
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the  Germans.  They  knew  the  arts  of  plonghing,  of 
making  roads,  of  building  ships,  of  weaving  aad  sewing, 
of  dying  and  painting,  of  erecting  bouses ;  they  had 
counted  at  least  as  far  as  one  hundred.  Thoy  had  domes- 
ticated the  most  important  animals — the  cow,  the  horse, 
the  sheep,  the  dog.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  most 
asefal  metaU.  They  had  rccognisod  the  bonds  of  blood, 
and  laws  of  marriage ;  they  followed  their  leader  and 
kings ;  and  the  diatinctign  betwe^i  right  and  wrong  was 
fixed  by  castome  and  laws.  They  adored  a  God  and 
invoked  him  under  various  nameu."  All  this  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  language.  It  is  proved  farther  that 
they  were  a  powerful,  an  intellectual  race,  their  languaga 
wonderful  in  its  fecaudity  and  plastic  potency.  Their 
deseeudants  eame  from  their  country  to  Europe,  by  two 
roadK — "  one  through  Chorasan  to  the  north,  through 
Itussia,  and  thuucc  to  the  Nhorcij  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
through  Thrace  ;  another  from  Armenia,  across  the  Cau- 
casus, or  across  tliu  lihick  Sea  to  Northern  Greece,  and 
along  the  Danube  to  Germany."  The  first  branch  whi> 
eamo  to  Kuropo  were  Kelts.  Those  who  came  by  the 
BOttth-westorn  route  settled  iu  Greece,  Tliessoly,  Pannonia, 
Eti-uria,  Tyi-ol,  Helvetia,  Spain,  Gailiu,  Hibernia.  Thoso 
who  came  by  the  northern  course  were  also  Kelts.  To 
this  hour  ethnology  potutii  to  two  distinct  races. 

1111)11  V.\LUi:  UF  IBISII-UAGLIC. 

How  does  Irish-Gjulic,  as  a  branch  of  philology,  prove 
nioru  eli-iirly  llwii  hiriioric  reuonln,  the  eivilizatiou  of  tlio 
aiii;ii'rit  Keltic  race  ill  li'elaiid  V 

This  question  is  aiiswereil  by  an  illasfration. 

One  well  uacei'taiued  fact,  tlio  expressioii  of  a  physiciil 
law,  tells  the  Bona  of  science  a  grcjt  deal  more  than  could 
Iw  written  in  a  hundix'd  putri-'d.     The  lulling  of  the  a])p!c 
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read,  wliile  tonching  the  earth,  a  great  lesson  to  Newton. 
The  oBcillation  of  a  slight  steel  magnet  opened  up  a 
world  of  latent  knowledge  to  Oersted.  Cause  and  effect 
are  correlative;  every  great  effect  most  have  had  a  cause, 
and  that  must  be  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the 
results.  Scholars  analyze  the  linquistic  facts  of  philology 
and  trace  them  to  an  efficient  cause,  as  Paley  traces  the 
workings  of  the  "  human  eye,"  on  principles  laid  down  by 
the  intellect  of  the  schools — Aristotle.  The  whole  pano- 
rama of  the  past  rises  up  before  the  vision  with  an 
apparent  objective  reality  not  unlike  the  sight  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  beheld 
*'  the  heavens  opened  and  a  great  linen  sheet  let  down  by 
the  four  corners  from  heaven  to  earth — wherein  were  all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things  of  the 
earth,  aid  the  birds  of  the  air,"  Even  so,  the  human 
mind  builds  anew  a  past  age,  fyom  its  reflex  seen  in 
history,  or  from  its  impress  stamped  on  a  language. 

Further  still,  it  is  well  known  that  not  alone  have  new 
powerful  and  practical  sciences  been  brought,  within  the 
past  half  century,  to  the  aid  of  man,  but  there  have  been 
discoveries  made  of  buried  cities,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  living,  and  of  cities  properly  called  "of  the  dead;" 
S|>ucimens  of  art  and  of  science;  ornamented  woiks  in 
bionze,  in  iron,  and  gold,  in  metals  of  all  kin  Is,  and  in 
glass,  have  been  found  in  profusion  ;  secret  writings  and 
hierographical  paintings  have  been  brought  to  light;  and 
most  fortunate  discovery  of  all,  the  art  of  deciphering  and 
of  correctly  reading  and  understanding  these  antique 
specimens  of  ideography  has,  after  much  labor  and  per- 
severing skill,  been  attained. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago — 1632,  and  earlier — 
Brother  Michael  and  his  associates,  the  masters  Conary 
O'Clery,  Peregrme  O'Clery,  and  Foarfassa  O'Mulconry 
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had  not  the  ad^-aotages  of  modem  science,  or  the  aids 
which  large  libraries  and  new  pablishei  records  sapply 
those  who  dwell  in  Dublin,  Eiinbargh.  or  London. 

This  intrepid  leader  of  that  historic  band,  the  poor 
Friar,  Aliehael  O'Clery,  bad,  with  infinite  labor  for  the 
space  of  eleven  years,  gathered  together  from  the  varions 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  from  the  foar  shores  of  Eire,  a 
splendid  collection  of  Irish  and  Latin  M.SS.,  and  from 
these,  with  the  aid  of  his  fellow-laborers,  supported  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  Friars  and  sustained  by  the  patronage 
of  Farrell  O'Gara,  Lord  of  Moy  O'Gara  and  Chief  of 
Coolavin,  who  gave  the  rewards  of  their  labors  to  the 
four  chroniclers,  had  ^^  transcribed,  collated,  and  com- 
compik-d,'*  in  huts  or  cottages  near  the  famous  monastery 
of  Donegal,  then  for  thirty  years  in  ruins,  Tkc  Amuils 
ot  the  Kimjdvm  of  Ii'ilindy  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
year  1CU6. 

Under  difficulties  which  might  have  deterred  others 
less  earnest  and  devoted  to  tlie  future  fame  of  their 
native  land,  these  simple  men,  with  a  zeal  like  that  which 
animated  the  propliets  of  old,  devoted  themselves  oh  the 
eve  of  the  long  night  of  war  and  bloodshed  through 
wliicU  Eire  was  about  to  jiass,  to  the  herculean  task  of 
recording  everything  worthy  of  note  in  the  new  com- 
pilation, T/ie  Anna-s  of  Hie  Kin(fdom  of  Ireland^  thus 
])reserving  os  in  a  sacred  shrine,  the  glory  of  the  past,  that 
in  the  morning  of  peace  an.l  prosperity  its  golden  beams, 
like  the  sacreJ  fire  of  the  Holy  Temple,  might  serve  once 
again  to  enlighten  and  gladden  the  sons  of  Inisfail. 

The  tierce  tornado  of  civil  war  swept,  nine  years  later^ 
over  Ireland  and  destroyed  the  possessions,  crushed  the 
rights  and  even  the  hojK'S  of  the  ancient  sons  of  the 
Clanna  Gael.  The  cloud  of  which  O'Ciery  spoke  when 
writing  to  the  Lord   of  Moy  UGara  burst  like  a  cataract 
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and  drowned  the  nation  in  its  destrnctivo  waters.  This 
sad  state  of  things  did  not  end  with  the  sad  death  of 
Charles  I.,  nor  in  1659  with  the  fatal  end  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The  hanefnl  effects  of  civil  war  and  reh'gions  strife  in 
Ii-eland  were  felt  even  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles 
and  the  Second  James. 

At  the  present  time,  any  "  master"  of  archaeology,  or 
any  truthful  Irish  annalist,  must  hring  to  bear  on  the 
past  not  only  u  knowledge  of  a  few  languages — Latin, 
Greek,  Irish,  French,  or  Spanish — but  he  must  be  fami- 
liar with  the  sciences ;  he  must  be  so  skilled  as  to  form  a 
correct  logical  and  SBsthetical  view  from  the  data  pre- 
sented regarding  the  varied  important  subjects  which 
arise  in  discussing  the  truth  of  Ireland's  ancient  annals. 

When  Lord  O  Gara  patronized  the  Four  Masters,  Irish 
scholars  knew  nothing  of,  and  could  know  nothing  of 
(I)  philological  developments  of  languages,  and  espe- 
cially of  Irish-Gaelic ;  (2)  the  Brehon  Law  was  theu 
known,  but  its  publication  is  an  event  of  the  past  ten 
years ;  (3)  and  within  the  past  fifty  years  the  literary 
world  and  the  sons  of  science  and  of  art  have  been 
amazed  at  the  grand  and  valuable  discoveries  of  whole 
"  cities  of  the  dead"  in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  Papal  States, 
the  buried  glory  of  a  lost  dynasty  or  autonomy  in  ancient 
Etmria.     And  first  a  word  regarding  the  buried  cities. 

Cities  of  tombs  have  been  discovered  at  Vulci,  at  Nor- 
chia,  at  Castel  d'Asso,  at  Bomazo,  Faleria,  Bieda,  Sutri, 
Orte,  and  at  Savona — places  of  little  note  in  modern 
Italy ;  but  occupying  the  sites  of  cities  which  held  a 
high  rank  in  the  history  of  Etruria.  The  tombs  of  Vulci 
which  have  furnished  the  prince  of  Caniuo  with  the 
means  of  forming  a  very  splendid  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities,  and  have  enriched  many  of  the  museums  oi 
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Kurope,  were  unknown  nntil  1825,  and  even  then  were 
discovered  bv  chance.  The  tombs  of  Norchia  and  Castd 
d'Asso,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beantifal  scalp- 
turiHl  facades,  were  brought  to  light,  only  in  1835;  those 
at  Bomarzo  and  at  Orte  in  1837.  The  cemetenes  and 
town  of  the  dead  at  Savona  became  known  in  1843, 
and  even  to  the  present  time  discoveries  of  important 
Etrurian  remains  are  being  brought  to  light, — ceme- 
teries containing  innumerable  tombs^ 

'What  is  the  character  of  these  cemeteries?  They  are 
pinij^ly  underground  cities.  They  are  laid  out  in  streets 
and  squares  ;  the  facades  of  the  tombs  occupy  the  place 
which  the  houses  in  the  city  of  the  living  would  have 
hold. 

livery  Xei'ro}K^lis  in  Tuscany  has  its  own  special  style; 
but  each  tomb  has  its  portico,  and  pediment,  and  house- 
like  nH>f  ;  and  the  whole  internal  arrangement  recalls  to 
luinil  the  habitations  of  the  living.  The  houses  of  the 
dead  are  elegantly  built,  and  decorated  with  much  cost 
and  skill  :  the  vases  and  furniture  are  rich  and  elegant. 

^N'liat  lesson  do  these  cemeteries  and  their  treasures  o£ 

art  nv\d  r 

First,  it  is  plain,  although  not  a  word  of  their  history 
is  nwrtled,  that  a  powerful  jxwple  had  lived  in  Etroria 
ftotne  ten  hundnxl  years  before  the  period  that  Borne  was 
tirst  fouiultHi  ;  that  the  people  had  been  immensely 
wealthy,  wondorfidly  intelligent,  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
(^f  building  to  a  degree  that  has  not  since  been  equalled. 
Tins  is  pwvixl  by  the  fact  that  not  only  had  they  magni- 
tleeid  palaivs  for  themselves,  while  living,  but  far  their 
tloml  i\lsv>.  'J  hat  they  }x^s;?ossed  wonderful  knowledge  in 
<ho  mis  \>f  i^untinc.  sculpture,  glass-making,  enamelling, 
tl^itMii^.  of  \v\>rkinc'.i"  brass,  and  in  silver,  and  gold,  and 
iron;   (hut  thov  had  a  knowledge  of  writing  and 
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ing ;  that  tbey  had  schools  not  only  for  boys,  but  for 
girls,  as  is  seen  by  representations  on  the  rich  vases — 
maidens  with  scrolls  of  parchment  in  their  hands,  like 
those  made  use  of  by  children  at  schools ;  that  woman  was 
held  in  respect ;  that  their  social  manners  and  habits 
were  superior  to  those  of  Rome  in  after  times ;  that  they 
had  a  government,  partly  republican  and  partly  kingly. 
All  this  and  much  more  is  gleaned  from  the  disentombed 
remains  of  art  from  the  Etrurian  cemeteries. 

In  like  manner,  the  ancient  law?  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Ireland  tell  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land had  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  of  the 
laws  of  social  life ;  that  woman  was  held  in  respect,  and 
marriage  declared  honorable;  that  they  had  a  govern- 
ment, partly  monarchical  and  partly  republican. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  learn  the  language  of  Ireland. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  best  way  to  learn  the 
ancient  language  is  to  commence  to  study  the  modem. 
The  phonesis  at  present  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  past. 
The  orthography  is  improved. 

IBISH  MONASTEBIICS GAELIC  NUnSERlES. 

Monasteries  were  the  great  centres  of  learning  in  the 
middle  ages,  up  to  the  rise,  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
in  the  fourteenth,  of  University  education.  It  was  at 
Monte  Casino  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  massive  temple  of  learning,  of  which  he  became 
the  living  exponent  and  the  ornament,  and  in  his  Sumrm, 
a  miracle  of  knowledge  during  all  coming  time.  The 
Irish  monasteries  were  the  centres  of  Irish-Gaelic  lore 
and  learning.  The  Franciscan  monastery  at  Donegal 
has  been  already  put  before  the  notice  of  the  learned 
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riader.      When  and  by   whom   was  that  monastery  at 
the  head  of  the  lovely  bay  of  Donegal  founded  ?  • 

**  In  the  year  1471;,  when  tho  Franciscans  were  holding 
provincial  chapter  in  tho  monastery  of  Ross-Triall,"  says 
tho  author  of  liUe  awl  FtUl  of  t lie  Fraiici-can  Moiia8teri4^, 
Edited  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  M.R.T.A.,  "  Nuala 
O'Connor,  daughter  of  O'Connor  Faly,  wife  of  Hugh  Roe 
O'Uonnell,  came,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  following  of 
noble  ladies  and  a  company  of  kerne  and  gallowglass,  to 
present  an  humble  memorial  to  tho  assembled  fathers. 
When  the  latter  had  duly  con^^chred  the  prayer  of  the 
Lady  Nuala's  memorial,  they  dejjuted  the  provincial  to 
inform  her  that  they  could  not  comply  with  her  request 
at  that  moment,  but  that  at  some  future  time  they 
would  cheerfully  send  a  colony  of  Franciscans  to  the 
principality  of  Tiixjonnell.  *  What  !*  replied  the  princess, 
sorely  pained  by  the  refusal,  '  I  have  journeyed  a  hundred 
miles  to  attain  the  object  that  has  long  been  dearest  to 
my  heart,  and  will  you  venture  to  deny  my  prayer  ?  If 
you  do,  beware  of  God's  wrath ;  for  I  will  appeal  to  his 
throne,  and  charge  you  with  tho  loss  of  all  the  souls 
which  your  reluctance  may  cause  to  perish  in  the  territory 
of  Tirconnell !'  '* 

She  succeeded.  She  returned  to  Tir-Hugh,  followed 
by  a  goodly  number  of  Franciscans.  The  site  was  selected. 
The  monastery  soon  raisod  its  architectural  form  over  the 
waters  at  Donegal  bay. 

The  parent  house,  lios-Errily,  in  the  county  of  Gralway, 
is  described  by  Sir  William  R.  Wilde  in  kis  able  and 
erud.ti  treatise  on  "  Lough  Corrib." 

"  Lookincr  north-eastward  from  Killursa  church  into 
till'  t'cM-tile  valley  through  which  Owenduff  Hows,  tho  eye 
rests  on  the  pictuivsquo  ruins  of  Ros-Errily.  Upon  a 
siiirht  elevation  on  tho  Gal  way  bank   of  the  river,  but- 
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rounded  by  fat  pastnre  lands  and  approached  by  a  long 
avenne,  or  causeway,  on  the  south,  stand  the  extensive 
rains  of  this  Franciscan  convent  and  church,  and  which 
are  thus  referred  to  by  the  Donegal  Annalists :  *  A.D. 
1351,  the  Monastery  of  Bos-Oirbealaig  (afterwards  called 
Bo6-Ernly),  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  was  erected  for 
Franciscans.'  " 

Oliver  J.  Burke,  A.B.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  in  a 
small  volume  on  the  Abbey  op  Boss,  writes  regarding  its 
origin.  In  a.d.  1351,  the  Monastry  of  Boss  was  founded. 
"  The  great  Fraciscan  chronicler,  Luke  Wadding,  states 
that  it  was  in  this  year  the  Monastery  of  Boss  was  built. 
He  describes  it  as  a  lonely  spot  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  water,  and  that  it  was  approachable  only  by  one 
path  paved  with  heavy  stones.  This  account  by  Wad- 
ding agrees  with  that  given  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  under  the  year  1351,  and  also  with  the  Louvain 
manuscript.  In  the  year  1470  the  monastery  of  Boss 
adopted  the  rigid  rules  of  the  strict  observance." 

The  name  is  formed  from  the  Gaelic  **Bos,"  a  penin- 
sula ;  "  oir,"  eastern,  elevated ;  and  "  bealac,'*  a  way. 

MODERN  IBISH  GAELIC. 

When  the  mother- Abbey,  Boserrily,  and  its  far-famed 
daughter,  the  Abbey  of  Donegal,  had  flourished  ;  when 
that  humble,  self-sacrificing  lay  brother,  Michael  0*Clery, 
with  the  able,  erudite  men  who  laboured  during  the 
darkest  hour  of  Ireland's  night  of  suffering  and  sorrow, 
had  been  for  years  collecting  authentic  materials  from 
which  the  grandest  monument  of  Ireland's  historic  genius 
was  to  be  erected  ;  when  an  Englishman,  William  Bedell, 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  was  emulating  the  zeal  of 
O'Clery  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  Irish  language  patron- 
ised  by  the  crown;  when  O'Neill  had  ruled  in  Tyrone 
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and  O'Donnell  in  Tirconnell ;  when  James  the  First  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty  had  sncceeded  to  the  throne  of 
I  the  Tudor  line  of  sovereigns,  and  long  anterior  to  that 
'^  period,  the  Irish-Keltic  tongue  was  the  only  one  spoken 
in  all  its  purity  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ireland,  even  within  the  territory  known  as  the  English 
pale. 

The  student  of  Irish  history  is  assured  by  Leland, 
that  within  the  English  Pale  the  Irish  language  had  been 
in  the  sixteenth  centuryr"  predominant;"  and  it  is  a  well- 
^  known  fact  that  in  those  portions  of  Irish  territory  which 
intersected  some  of  the  English  settlements,  no  other  lan- 
guage had  been  ever  thought  of.  The  real  truth  is,  that 
at  that  time  the  Irish  had  been  a  highly  cultivated  liter- 
ary language  ;  while  at  the  same  period  the  English  had 
been  only  in  its  infancy. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Irish  tongue  was  the 
only  speech  in  use  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land.  In  every  county,  cantred,  or  "  cluan"  where  a  native 
Kelt  had  made  for  himself  a  home,  there  the  Irish  lan- 
guage was  spoken  ;  Latin,  if  you  will,  'and  Norman 
French,  were  heard  amongst  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  and 
the  literary  men  of  the  period. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  trial  and  tribu- 
lation for  Irishmen,  like  the  period  of  the  captivity  in 
days  of  old  for  the  Hebrew  race.  Language  like  love  of 
country,  or  the  religious  love  of  a  nation  for  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  has  its  exponents  and  representatives.  And 
amongst  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Chief  of 
the  Four  Masters,  1632,  with  his  faithful  co-lahourers 
rise  up  before  the  vision  of  the  student  who  investigates 
the  subject  of  the  language  and  history  of  that  eventful 
time.  AVhat  beacon-lights  in  the  darkness  are  to  a  tem- 
pest-tossed ship,  enabling  those  on  board  to  view  the 
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angary  sea  and  the  foaming  billows,  and  to  note  at  the 
time  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  sailing,  men  like 
O'Clery  and  the  Four  Masters — men  like  Bedell  and 
Ussher — are  in  the  ship  which  steered  through  the 
stormy  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  carrying  on 
board  the  language  of  the  Irish  race.  Rosserily,  Donegal, 
Armagh,  and  the  Irish  Monasteries  are  the  luminous 
spots  which  shed  rays  of  lurid  lustre  over  the  vessel  of 
literary  Kjltic  Ireland. 

From  the  year  1649  to  1749  a  century  rolled  by  and 
no  change  took  place  in  the  language  of  the  Irish  people. 
Up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  ninteenth  century, 
the  peasant  population  spoke  their  native  tongue  with  the 
same  sweetness  and  grammatical  excellence  with  which 
it  was  spoken  in  1631,  when  the  Four  Masters  penned 
the  annals  of  Ireland.  For  the  past  fifty  years  the  lan- 
guage is  fading  fast.  The  "  coarse  hodach  almost 
alone,'*  says  the  writer  in  the  DitbUn  Reiiao,  "  retains  it 
as  the  language  of  common  life,  and  he  insensibly  min- 
gles the  destroying  dialect  with  it." 

And  in  reference  to  the  sorrowful  yet  beautiful  poem 
by  Father  Michael  Mullens,  Clonfert,  the  writer  in  the 
Bevicxv  remarks :  "  And  this  mourner,  too,  must  wail  his 
plaint  in  Saxon  words  and  Saxon  idiom,  lest  his  lamen- 
tation should  fall  meaningless  on  the  ears  of  Ireland. 

It  is  fading  I  it  iB  liiding  I  like  the  leaves  upon  the  trees, 

/It  ia  dying  I  it  ia  dying  I  like  the  wcbtern  ocoati  breeze. 
It  ia  fastly  disappearing,  as  footsteps  on  the  Khore, 
Where  the  Barrow  ami  the  Kme,  and  Lough  Swilly's  water  roar; 
When)  the  p>arting  sunbeam  kisses  the  Corrib  in  tho  west, 
And  the  ocean,  like  a  moiher,  clasps  the  Slianiiou  to  iis  breast. 
The  language  of  Old  Kire,  of  her  history  and  name, 
Of  her  monarchs  and  her  heroes,  of  her  glory  ami  her  fame  ; 
The  sarred  shrine  where  rested  through  her  sunslune  and  her  gloom. 
The  spirit  of  her  martyrs  as  their  bodies  in  tho  tomb  ! 
The  tune-wrought  shell,  where  murmured  through  couturiea  of  wrong, 
The  secret  voice  of  freedom  in  aimal  aud  in  song, 
'  lis  sorely  fastly  sinking  into  silent  death  at  last, 
To  Uv«  but  in  the  memories  aud  relics  of  the  p**t. 


C/C^«    ^/-  ^h  "^^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WUAT  ABE  THE  CaUBES  OF  THIS  DeCAT  ? 

AD^Io-Xormon  Inrasion.  No  books  printed  in  Irish. 
3'roliibition  of  (he  Irish  J^ngange  by  statute  under 
KJward  III.  I'roLibition  by  statute  under  Henry  VIIL 
Penal  Eunctmeina  against  L'atbolics.  \m  Victis  :  the 
Irish  Language  (he  Language  of  tlie  Conquered.  The 
hostile  spirit  engendered  by  thuse  enactments.  Use 
of  scores.  Social  inferiority.  Total  esclosiun  of  the 
Irish  Language  from  National  Schools.  Neglect  of 
Irish  in  family  circles.  Phonetic  nitagoniem,  oppOr 
sitiou  in  fhe  liounds  of  Vowels  as  pronounced  in  Irish 
and  Knglish.  I'assive  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  here- 
ditary fostwere  of  the  Irish  Language.  -Much  eunld 
be  done  by  ilayuiwili  College.  Wont  of  encourage- 
niont  on  the  port  of  (.Joveriimeiit.  What  Trinity  Crfl- 
]vgf  did  not  do  for  Irish  Gaidie.  \\  hat  the  Catholio 
University  could  do.  Absence  of  Home  Legislation. 
Professor  Blackie,  Natuif»i  desire  to  escel.  Auccdotes. 
Most  Kev.  Dr.  ilorioiiys  views. 

TuK  enuses  an-  innuit'uld.  In  the  moral  world  oa  well 
as  ill  the  pliysicul,  one  ciiusc  ioldoiu  acts  alone.  It  works 
in  concert  with  many  others  which  teud  all  to  the  pro- 
duulion  of  some  great  anJ  gcuerol  effii-t.  In  onier,  for 
instance,  that  the  crops  in  harvest  time  may  rij-en  and 
'•  be  gathered  into  tiu'  barn,'"  what  o  variety  of  oiiises, 
general,  siwciai,  iiml  individual,  must  conspire  to  bring 
about  (be  lilcct  "r  It  is  mv^■^.-:t^y  ihiit  the  ground  bo 
well  I'rqiiiml  fiiv  the  rcci'[iti.iii  of  the  siiil.  'i  his  process 
alone  claims  l!.c  nH.i.liou  and  llii;  labor  of  the  liusband- 
i.ian.  Any  ^Liiun,-^  luiikvl  will  ],ivve  a  :^i.uivc  ..f  failure 
in  the  uri'wth  and  divtli-pmen  I  il  ilic  eonii;!j,-  en'p.  The 
beed  bowu  must  be  good  in  its  kind  ;  and  cai-e  aud  labjr 
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most  be  expended  in  oommitting  the  seed  to  the  soil. 
God's  blessing  mnst  accompany  all  this  attention  and 
labor  of  the  hnsbandman,  for,  though  man  may  sow  the 
seed,  it  is  God  alone  who  is  to  bestow  a  plentiful  increase. 
Hence,  the  sun  must  bestow  its  fostering  warmth  on  the 
sown  grain  ;  the  rains  must  necessarily  fall ;  the  air  con- 
tribute, even  as  it  sustains  animal  life,  its  share  of  gaseous 
nutritive  support ;  the  earth  must,  like  a  nursing  mother, 
feed   the  young  roots   which,  with  so  many    sucking 
mouths,  drink  in  that  which  supports  the  growing  plant. 
The  summer  weather  must  be  favourable,  nay,  propitious 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  car,  and  warm  ripening 
breezes  must  come  to  crown  all  the  forgone  Libors.    Man, 
too,  must  all  this  time  not  neglect  that  special  line  of 
duty  which  the  growing  crops  require  at  his  hands.     In 
the  moral  world  philosophers  have  put  the  question,  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution  of  170*3,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  monarchy,  and  the  uprooting 
of  religion  throughout  Catholic  France.     Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart.,  F.K.S.E.,  in  his  history  of  Europe,  gives 
the  answer ;  and  he  shows  that  the  general  dedtruction  of 
political  power — which  is  in  fact  the  exponent  at  once 
and  preserver  of  social  order,  and  the  final  banishing  of 
every  form  of  religion  from  the  State,  did  not  spring 
from  any  single  cause,  but  that  a  number  of  concurrent 
causes,  remote  and  proximate,  gcnei-al  and  special,  had 
combined  to  produce  that  terrible  upheaving  of  French 
society  against  the  social  and  moral  order  of  Clu-istendom. 

In  the  same  way  the  decay  or  destruction  of  a  language, 
like  that  spoken  by  the  Irish  people,  is  not  owing  to  auy 
one  cause,  it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  concuri-ent  causes 
tending  to  produce  the  same  ettect. 

FiasT — The  writer  j)rt* ters  to  give  the  words  of  another 
i*ather  than  his  own,  when  the  proof  pre^scntcd  is  well 
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told,  and  wilou  it  is  sure  to  derive  additional  force  fitom 
tiio  authority  cit<.-d.  In  the  first  of  the  series  of  lectures 
publiaht-d  by  profeMSor  O'Curry,  MS.  malcriaU  of  IriA 
tiiiloei/,  p  0,  tlio  learned  author,  after  describing  all  the 
evils  which  the  Danes  had  committed  in  burning  and 
drowning  liish  manuscripts,  says,  the  chief  cause  (of  the 
loKa  of  early  writiuga)  was  the  occatronco  of  the  Anglo- 
Korman  iiivasion  so  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes 
and  the  siDisier  redulta  which  it  produced  upon  the  lit*!r- 
ary  as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  ioturcsts  of  the  country. 
The  protracted  conflicts  betwecu  the  natives  and  their 
invaders  were  fatal  not  only  to  thovigerous  rigumpliim  of 
lliv  study  of  our  lawiunjc,  but  also  to  the  x^y  ccUlmtx  of 
a  great  port  of  ouv  aueient  litci-atare.  The  old  practice 
of  rcprotlucing  our  ancient  bouks,  and  adding  to  them  a 
record  of  such  events  as  had  occarred  from  the  period 
of  their  first  compilatiou,  as  well  as  the  composition  of 
new  and  iudependcnt  woi'ks,  was  almost  altogether  tus- 
],ended.  And  thus  our  national  literature  received  a 
fatal  check  at  the  most  important  period  of  ita  develop- 
ment, and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  Euroiw  was  be- 
giuiiiug  to  expand  under  the  influence  of  new  impulses. 

SiiCoNi) — Again,  the  tliacovory  of  printing  at  a  subse- 
quent period  made  works  in  other  languages  sn  njnch 
lauva  easy  of  acf.ss  than  thoso  trausci'ihed  by  hand  in 
tlie  Irishgtouguc,  and  this  cuusealso  may  have  contributed 
to  tho  further  neglect  of  native  compositions.  So  far, 
U'Ciirrys  views. 

TuiKU — livory  student  reading  Irish  History  nuw-a- 
diiys,  when  thet'O  are  abundant  facilities  for  knowing  the 
pj^t — school  histories  and  large  volumes  in  quarto  and 
folio — knows  that  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
while  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  Eiiwai-d's  second  sou,  was 
viceroy,  a  statute  was  passed  at  Kilkenny,  by  which  every 
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person  of  English  dosocnt,  or  of  Anglo-Norman  extraction, 
had  been  forbidden,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  laiidd 
and  po8se38k)n8,  to  nso  the  Irish  language. 

That  nnwise  and  impolitic  statute  soon  produced,  not 
diiecUj  and  immediately,  its  effect  in  ovory  pjirt  of  In^ 
land  in  which  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  }K>licy  oi: 
the  Einglish  court  prevailed.  The  spirit,  too,  of  that  Jaw 
survived  long  after  the  letter  of  the  act  had  ceased  to  be 
effective. 

O'Gnrry  had  this  statute  and  its  results  before  his 
mind's  vision  when  he  wrote :  '^  aided  by  the  new  political 
rale  under  which  the  country,  after  a  long  and  gallant 
resistance,  was  at  length  brought,  these  and  similar  in- 
fluences banished  at  last,  almost  the  possiliility  of 
cultivating  the  Gaelic  literature  and  learn ing."** 

The  Irish  chiefs  and  the  Irish  people  still  clung  to  their 
own  tongue  in  preference  to  any  other.     In  good  truth 
the  English  settlers  had  no  speech  worthy  the  name  to 
offer  in  its  stead.     The  Kings  of  England  and  the  Nobles 
at  the  time,  and  all  connected  with  the  King's  household 
and  with  the  administration  of  the  laws,  spoke  Norman 
French.     English  had  not  yet  been  formed.     The  Irish 
language  continued,  therefore,  to  be  spoken,  not  alone  in 
that  portion  of  the  land  possessed  and  ruled  by  Irish  chiefs 
.  and  governed  by  Irish  laws,  but  as  a  fact  it  was  spoken  in 
,  the  "  pale"  itself,  the  territory  set  apart  for  the  Saxon 
.  settlers.     In  the  year  1483  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin  pre- 
sented   to    Parliament  a    petition    written  in  Norni«in- 
French,  to  relieve  him  in  his  own  diocese  from  iho  incon- 
venience brought  about  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  in 
,  proscribing    the    Irish    tongue.      And    tlu^    Archbislioj) 
stated  as  his  reason  that,  owing  to  the  out^lawry  (\\erciscd 
on  the  language  of  the  people,  even  in  Dublin,  *'  the  cure 

*SV^t.  2.4  Aiohard  iii.^  0.  x,  and  y,  Edward  iv.^  Auno  1485. 
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of  souls  was  piieouHly  noglocted — pUiewiemewt  nedecie.* 
A  stAtuto  WAS  then  pnnsod,  and  by  it,  liberty  granted  to 
l»n\s(Mit  niitivt's  who,  of  course,  B{)oko  Irish,  to  livings  in 
< luMliocose  of  Dublin  and  Glcndalough — a  thing  which, 
(lnrin<»  tlio  early  riMc^n  of  Richard  III.,  and  long  before, 
\v5is  i^uitmry  to  statute  law. 

Apfain,  0'Curry*H  views  on  this  point  are  in  accord 
witli  the  views  oxpresscni  in  these  pages  : 

**  Not  tudy  the  old  Irish  nobility,  gentry  and  people  in 
general  were  lovers  of  their  native  language  and  litenu 
ture,  and  pati-ons  of  literary  men,  but  even  the  great 
Anglo-Norman  nobles  themselves  who  effected  a  perma- 
nent settlement  among  us,  appear  from  the  first  to  have 
adopted  what,  doubtless,  must  have  sccmod  to  them  the 
lx;tt^»r  mnnncrs,  customs,  language  and  literature  of  the 
natives;  and  not  only  did  they  munificently  patronize 
their  pn)lVss()rs,  but  IxKUime  themselves  proficients  in 
lh(»se  studies;  so  that  the  Geraldini»s,  the  Butlers,  the 
Uourkes,  Uie  Keatings  and  others  thought,  spoke,  and 
wrote  in  the  Gaelic,  and  stoi-ed  their  libraries  with  choice 
and  expensive  volumes  in  that  language  ;  and  they  were 
reproacheil  by  their  own  compatriots  with  having  become 
— '  ipnU  Uibci'tiis  Hiheirnm*es^ — more  Irish  than  the  Iri^ 
themselves.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  value  in  those 
days  set  on  literary  and  historical  documents  by  chiefis 
and  })rinces,  that  it  has  more  than  once  happened,  that  a 
much  ))rized  manuscript  was  the  stipulated  ransom  of  a 
capt  i ve  noble,  and  became  the  object  of  a  tedious  warfare. 
And  that:  state  of  things  continued  for  several  centuries, 
even  aftcT  the  whole  frjime-work  of  Irish  society  was 
sliaken  t4)  ])iec^e8  by  the  succesbivo  invasions  of  the 
Dunes,  the  Norsemen  and  Anglo-Normans,  followed  by 
tlie  Elizjvbetlijui,  Cromwellian,  and  Williamito  wars  and 
confiscations,  aud  accomj[)anicd  by  the  over-increasing  dis- 
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acmfiions  of  the  native  princes  among  tlicmoL- Ives,  cli;:  united 
B8  they  were  a£tor  the  fall  of  the  sujiromt;  muiiairhy  at 
tho  close  of  the  twelfth  century."^ 

The  intercourse  of  the  native  Irish  l»y  fustcrin^r,  hy 
inter-marriage  and  alliances  was  quite  conimun  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Loixl  Deputy  himself  at  the 
time  set  the  example.  Thus  the  statute  enacted  for  the 
pfoipose  of  retarding  the  growth  and  of  preventing  the 
nae  of  tho  Irish  language,  apparently  ell'eeted  liitle.  TIkj 
prevailing  power  of  tho  native  spoeeh,  and  the  absence  of 
any  other  tongue  more  ready  or  elegant,  enabled  it  to 
hold  its  sway  over  every  inch  of  temtory  in  Irehuid. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  and  tho  subilc  active  ixjlicy 
that  dictated  it,  were  in^t  dead. 

Fouhth — In  the  year  1537,  the  iibih  y<Mi'  oi'  llvni-y 
VIII.,  another  ])arlianientary  statute   a^iainst  <he  Iri.-h 
ionguo  was  'frametl  and  pa;-sed.     No  ikts-ii  u^iui^  the  i 
Irish  tongue  could  obtain  i>aLruni'gt!  in  the  new  ehureh  oL' 
which  the  King  had  been  i\;eogiii.«.i,d  ..upreinr  iivad. 

This  policy  was  in  some  measure  reveiSJ  d  iu  the  r«\<^ni 
of  Edward  and  of  Elizabeth.  The  gieatest  of  En<.dan(rs 
Queens  made  use  of  every  means  that  tended  iu  any  \v:iy 
to  advance  the  spread  of  her  own  si)iritual  sujucmiK-y  and 
of  ^tho  new  regal  religion.  In  her  rei«rn  Sir  llt-niy 
Sydney  was  for  a  period  Lord  Deputy  oi  irehind.  h'or 
fiix  months  ho  journeyed  around  the  lour  provinces  ami 
visited  every  county  from  Hca  to  M:a.  In  a  ii.ttcr  to  the 
Queen,  dated  2St]i  April,  1570, — m"^!i  ihw  e  humh-ed  y(jars 
Ag(>..Iio  presented  to  her  JMajcsiy  iiis  vit-v/s  rci^ardin;;- 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  people,  iaid  i ;  [uclruly  iljcir  Imi- 
guago,  setting  forth  his  ojiiniun,  tluit  **n'jiie  ohouhl  he 
recommended  as  miiuHtei'S  for  placcb  where  tlie  English 
tonguo  is  not  understood,  but  thobe  who  can   tpiak  lii.^h 

"""""""^"""^  •O^Carry— MS.  laatoruiie,  y.  7. 
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/(/r  vhich  fiionhr  sliould  bo  mado  first  and  speedylie  is 
your  own  uiiiversitio.'*  Lord  Bacon  reoommended  (A.D. 
KJOl)  <ho  aiimv  cxDursc  of  conciliatoiy  policy  to  Secroiary 
Ciicil.  Ninctwji  y(«nrs  later,  1620,  his  Majesty  James  1. 
wroli'  <o  tlio  Lord  Doputy  rccommonding  that  "  whonover 
jiiiy  liviiij::s,  //"/  «'/  anff  (jrcnt  value,  fall  void  among  the 
inoori;  Irish,  fhr-r  m-a  vho  know  ffie  Irish  tongue  be  thaughi 
of  Iff  J  ore  o/A'/v." 

This,  iniliH'tl,  wjis  right  royal  onconragoment !  "  when 
any  livings,  not  of  any  great  value,"  fall  void,  then  thoee 
who  kni'w  t\w  Irisli  tongue  should  have  the  preference. 
Of  conrso  when  a  "  living"  of  any  value — a  living  worth 
tlie  having—  fc^ll  voiil,  it  is  not  an  Irishman  who  would 
then  1)0  pivforrod.  Such  remiss  encouragement  on  the 
])art  of  tlui  (;i*own,  tivon  amongst  those  who  followed  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland,  and  who,  after  their  own 
f:u<hion,  winM  sulicM*ti)ns  for  the  salvation  of  the  benighted 
natives — all  to  n  man  Catholic — was  as  damning  to  the 
native;  language  as  the  statute  of  Edward  111.,  or  the  law 
])assed  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  Contempt  often- 
times works  with  mankind  more  effectually  towards  the 
end  aini(id  at  than  legal  censures. 

Honor,  however,  ought  to  bo  bestowed  where  honor  is 
due.  The  most  cjirnest  and  by  far  the  most  energetio  and 
practical  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  langoage 
and  its  adoption,  although  they  regarded  it  only  as  a 
means  to  promote  tho  English  interest  in  Ireland,  and  for 
tlie  advance  of  the  cause  of  Anglican  teaching  amongst 
tho  natives,  were  his  Grace  Archbishop  Ussher,  of 
Armagh  ;  JJcdell,  at  lirst  ])rovost  of  Trinity  College,  and 
ii«'\-t  Xngh'eau  Bishoj)  ct'  KiJi/K.n},  nm\  tlie  Most  Kev.  Dr. 
Tv'il;i..iii  O'Donnell  of  Tua:i.  'j\'iv.->e  ^c'iflars  were  the 
o.ily  men  animated  with  an  intelligent  pcreeption  of  what 
was  right  to  bo  done.     It  is  a  stiiking  fact  that  amongst 
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an  the  Anglicans  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  those  men  were 
the  most  learned  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  at 
ihe  eame  time  the  most  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  <ho 
historyyof  the  language,  and  of  tlio  manners  and  antiqui- 
ties  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Ignorance  and  |selfiHhness 
are  the  parents  of  bigotry  and  oppression  ;  knowlcd^'  and 
enlightenment,  of  liberalism  and  legitimate  liberfy. 
With  these  few  noble  exceptions  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord 
Bacon,  Archbishop  Ussher  and  0'l)onn<  II,  and  the 
energetic  Bedell,  the  spirit  that  tirst  dietiited  the  statute 
against  the  Irish  language,  and  revived  it  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  animated  the  breasts  of  i.'very  man  in  this 
coontry  who  at  that  period,  and  subsequently,  n;i)rcrfent<^Nl 
the  English  interest.  At  that  time,  just  before  the  Irisli 
war,  when  the  Four  Masters  were  ent^'Jired  at  their  lalxjr 
of  love  in  the  huts  hard  by  the  shores  ot  Donei^al  l>;iy, 
the  Irish  language  was  spoken  in  every  county  and 
parish  in  Ireland — in  the  English  territory  as  well  a.N  tliat 
still  ruled  by  Irish  chieftains. 

Fifth. — A  further  development  of  this  s})irit  so  ]jn.-,lil(; 
to  the  people  and  to  their  language  was,  in  all  its  fulness, 
sadly  seen,  after  the  terrible  wars  of  th«;  seventeenth 
centoiy,  in  the  penal  enactments  againtst  Catliulies  who 
were,  bo  it  known,  all  Irish-sj[>caking  natives.  Kv(;ry 
Catholic  was  at  the  time  an  Irish  speaker ;  and  iu  passing 
penal  enactments  against  Catholics  and  the  i-eligion  they 
professed,  the  language,  too,  in  whieh  they  prayinl  and  in 
which  alone  they  could  receive  instruction,  wa.'^  pio- 
scribed. 

The  soldiery  and  tho  yeomen  of  that  fearful  jx'rlod 
were  well  aware  of  the  twofold  hostility  of  an  ant  i-Ca- 
tholic  government  against  the  religion  of  the  Irish,  and 
against  the  language  in  which  that  religion  was  propa- 
gated. 
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It  i.^  well  known  oven  to  this  day  amongst  the  Irish 
])o:isniit.^  and  native  Catholics  that  at  the  cloae  of  the 
iH'iitury  jiirit  ])assecl,  the  possession  of  an  Irish 
iiiaTin.;cript,  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  make  the 
owiKU'  i\  suspected  ])erson  ;  and  that  such  a  national 
lilcniry  remain  had  frcipicntly  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  a  native  Irish  family.  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  now 
Pn'sident  of  the  Queen\s  College,  Cork,  in  his  learned  in- 
troduction to  the  MiDincrn  and  Cu^'^ioms  of  the  Native  Irisk^ 
confirms  this  view,  for  he  says  that  the  tradition  of  the 
(lani^iT  incun-od  by  having  Irish  manuscripts,  has  come 
down  to  his  own  days,  and  that  ho  has  seen  Irish  mana- 
scrij)iri  wliich  havt*  been  buried  until  the  writing  had 
almost  faded,  and  their  margins  had  rotted  away.  And 
why  had  these  manuscripts  of  the  Irish  language  been 
buried  ?  In  ortler  that  those  people,  whose  property 
they  were,  might  avoid  the  danger  which  the  discovery  of 
such  forbidden  literature  was  sure  to  entail,  if  the  local 
•  yeomanry  of  the  penal  days  had  heard  that  such  national 
i-eiies  liad  survived.  An  Irish  manuscript  in  the  reigns 
of  QiKMMi  Anne  or  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  was,  if 
found,  nri'li  ::\nvo  danprorous  for  an  Irishman  than  the 
])oHseesi()n  ;.!  tli  •  j)resent  day  of  a  revolver  or  a  rifle  with- 
out, liecusi  in  a  jMoelaiTned  district.  Thus  tho  spirit  that 
lind  first  awiikened,  four  centuries  before,  opposition  to 
the  Irish  lajiguac^e,  now  breatlied  tho  burning  breath  of 
hot  liatt?  and  brutal  tyranny  into  the  bosom  of  every 
man  wlio  soui^ht  either  favor,  patronage,  or  pay  from 
the  rnlin;^'  powers.  The  yeomen  were  tho  worst  enemies 
of  th(^  Cailiolics  of  this  country  ;  tho  bitterest  foes  of  the 
lanLifua:,^*  and  the  relij^ion  of  the  people,  and  yet  they  woro 
natives  of  Irc^land.  Thoy  became  tho  willing  instrumenta 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  destroying  power;  nay,  like  all  men 
aelinir  froni  nn    i-.vil    impulse^   they    found  pleasure   in 
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their  work  of  blood,  and  even    onidid    their    masters. 

Many  Irish  mannscripts  were  stowed  away  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  behind  what  are  called  the  rafters 
of  the  house.  The  present  writer  has  in  his  poRsossii)n, 
at  this  moment,  two  snch  manuscripts  that  had  lain  fdr 
years  hid  behind  rafters  in  tlio  cottagos  of  rosj)cctaljle 
peasants  named,  the  one  Bodkin,  the  other  J^ourko. 

Sixth. — The  Irisli  language  is  the  lanpia^i^t^  of  <ho 
vanquished.  The  woixl  is  here  employed  in  it^s  witk'st 
acceptation.  Vae  vldis  is  true  of  the  language  when  it 
snccnmbs,  as  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  'i'he  language 
pines  with  the  pining  onnational  life  of  the  vanquisht^. 

The  RuBSian  bear  ne'er  stood  secure  o'er  Poland's .  shatterud 

frame. 
Until  he  tramplod  from  her  breast  the  tongue  that  boro  her 

nanio. 

In  connexion  with  this  view,  the  writer  quotes  fi*om 
the  introduction  tothe3fanri<r.x  and  Customs  of'fJw  Auriinft 
Irinh,  the  words  of  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  p.  01)  : — 

"  When  a  struggle  of  languages  tjikes  ])laco  aftrn*  a  coii- 
g'uest,  and  that  the  language  of  the  pubject  race  wins  (as 
tliat  of  the  Saxons  under  the  Norrjiaiis)  the  oflVct  of  tlu» 
language  of  the  dominant  race  nyxm  t]\at  of  tlu*  subji'cf. 
race  during  the  struggle  for  ma.stery,  is  far  grt^ater  than 
that  of  the  subject  race  (the  Irish  under  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land) upon  that  of  the  dominant  one,  wlu>n  the  languages 
of  the  latter  wins.  The  case  of  the  Norman-French  and 
English  is  an  example  of  the  first,  while  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  language  by  the  English  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  second.  These  effects  are  such  as  we  might 
anticipate  a  prhri\  and  they  have  nothing,  or  at  least 
very  little,  to  do,  one  way  or  another,  with  the  original 
superiority  of  one  language  over  another.  The  use  of 
snch  words  as  *  beef,*  *  mutton,*  *  pork,*  *  veal,*  &c.,  which 
are  only  Anglicised  forms  of  the  French  uanios  of  the 
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animals  that  yield  thcsm — hoeuf^  moulonj  pore,  vean — ^in- 
Htcad  of  the  oorrosponding  8axon  terms,  *■  ox,'  *  sbeep/ 
*  hog,*  '  calf,'  does  not  imply  any  original  aaperiority  of 
the  Norman  language  over  the  Saxon ;  nor  is  it  of  itself  a 
proof  of  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Norman  people  over 
the  English,  but  only  that  the  Normans  were  those  who 
nnulo  the  laws,  and  consequently  enforced  the  legal 
noinonclaturo  of  the  several  articles  of  commerce,  besides 
which  flu'ii  were  tlukte.  wfu)  ch'wjiy  coiistUittcd  the  classes 
who  led  the  fashion  in  language  as  well  as  in  dross.'* 

Again  ho  remarks,  *'  Races  fuse,  but  languages  do  not. 
.  .  .  .  When  two  races  mix,  one  language  must, 
therefore,  ultimately  suppress  the  other  ;  sometimes  it  is 
that  of  the  dominant  race,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  the 
most  numerous  one.'*  The  Cambro-Britons  are  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  deduction ;  and  thQ  French  element  in 
Switjfierland. 

Sevknth. — Though  slowly  yet  surely  at  last  the  pro- 
hibitions against  the  Irish  language,  the  contempt,  the 
det^rnnit  action  of  the  yeomen,  the  knowledge  that  no 
st(»p  (vmld  be  taken  upwanls  in  the  social  scale  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  tongue  of  those  in  power,  made  the 
Irish  peasant  feel  the  net^essity  not  only  of  learning  Eng- 
lish, but  also,  ns  he  thought,  of  despising  and  ignoring  the 
language  of  his  fathers.  Ue  seemed  to  think  that  he 
could  not  learn  English  without  unlearning  Irish.  This 
false  notion  in  his  untrained  mind  was  just  what  in  the 
cii-cumstances  it  should  be.  From  this  view,  forced  on 
the  Irish  ])easant  by  the  necessity  of  the  position  in  which 
ho  had  been  placed  for  centuries,  resulted  the  following 
Ijaibarous  practice : — 

It  was  usual,  until  recently,  for  parents  living  in  the 
eouiitry  distri(!ts  tt)have  what  were  called  ^or^rc*  or  a  small 
tablet  tied  to  a  string  and  suspended  from  the  necks  of 
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tbdr  children.  On  this  tablet  the  parents  were  in  the 
habit  of  catting  a  notch  or  a  mark  each  time  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  spoke  Irish  at  home,  so  that  the  heartless 
anti-Irish  pedagogae  shonld  inflict  an  equal  nnmber  of 
stripes  next  day  at  school  on  the  innocent  delinquent. 

The  author  of  the  College  Irish  (Grammar  writes  :  (p. 
4.  5th  edition)  *'  There  are  hundreds  of  persons  still  living 
who,  in  boyhood's  days,  had  scores  or  tablets  suspended 
from  their  necks.  The  number  of  incisions  on  those 
scores  showed  how  often  the  prohibition  to  speak  Irish 
had  been  violated,  and  accordingly  the  schoolmaster  in- 
flicted on  the  innocent  dehnquent  a  proportionate  number 
of  stripes.  Verily  that  was  beating  the  language  out  of 
the  oonntiy  with  a  vengeance !  yet  depart  it  would  not 
till  the  lash  of  fashion  and  corruption  was  employed 
against  it.'* 

That  this  barbarous  custom  prevailed  is  certain.  I'he 
writer  has  seen  within  the  past  eight  years  several  chil- 
dren, one  a  young  girl  from  the  village  called  Garrda 
M/»r,  within  eight  miles  of  the  town  of  Tuam,  who  had 
been  beaten  by  a  pedagogue  named  Coi'coran,  because  the 
guileless  Irish  girl  composed  in  her  native  tongue.  I 
have  seen  and  sj)okeii  to  several  ecclesiaritics  wlio,  while 
boys  suffered  this  inhuman  and  unnatural  punishment  for 
opening  their  lips  in  the  language  which  nature  herself 
taught  them  to  articulate.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  has,  several  times,  assured  the  writer  that  he  had 
in  the  days  of  his  youth  sufEered  for  speaking  his 
mother  tongue.  Could  any  system  more  horrible  be  con- 
ceived ?  The  fathers  and  mothers  at  home  speak  Irisli, 
and  yet  they  mercilessly  beat  their  own  offspring  for 
uttering  the  language  which  they  by  example  teach  them 
to  speak  ! !  The  sad  result  of  this  torturing  system  has 
been  ruinously  felt  to  this  day. 
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Eighth. — Even  in  districts  where  this  fool  &«hion  of 
bnnishing  the  language  did  not  exist,  yet  the  spirit  that 
dictated  it  prevailed ;  and  the  resalt  has  led  slowly  but 
Kuroly  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  speech  of  the 
Keltic  race. 

Ninth. — The  humliler  classes  of  the  people  naturally 
fec'l  a  desire  to  sjwak  and  to  use  as  a  medium  of  thought 
that  language  which  is  spoken  by  their  more  enlightened 
countrymen  ;  and  as  they  rise  in  the  social  scale  t<> 
dt^pise  the  speech  of  the  peasant.  This  efPect  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  human  though  foolish  desire  which 
all,  in  some  measure,  feel  of  following  those  who  lead  the 
fashion  in  language  and  pronunciation,  as  well  as  in  dress. 
Irish-speaking  natives  who  wish  to  advance  their  pro- 
spects in  life  must  certainly  learn  English.  But  while 
they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  as  Welshmen  do,  let 
them  at  the  same  time,  like  the  same  Kymric  scholars,  re- 
tain their  own  speech. 

Tkntii. — Another  cause,  and  a  very  efficient  one,  of 
ff^thc  fast  decline  of  tlio  Irish  language  is  the  total 
exclusion  of  Gaelic  from  the  national  schools.  This 
cause  at  the  present  moment  is  silently  Meeting  the 
greatest  amount  of  destruction  to  the  language  amid 
Irish-speaking  quarters.  The  punishment  of  the  score  has 
ceased.  The  penal  power  of  the  law  has  ceased.  Fashion 
even  has  turned  a  favorable  countenance  to  the  Gaelic 
'  speech  ;  but  exclusion  of  Irish  from  the  national  schools 
of  Ireland  destroys  the  language  in  the  cradle  of  oar  na- 
tional hopes. 

Elkvkntii. — From  the  habit  of  speaking  nothing  but 
English  at  school,  tlio  cliildren  of  Irish-speaking  people 
Ixjconie,  of  necessity,  and  in  time,  so  familiar  with  that 
language,  that  ihv.  ohililrcn  meeting  at  play  on  their 
return  from  school  naturally  lisp  in  the  tongue  they  had 
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been  speaking  daring  school  hours.  This  baneful  result 
to  the  language,  produced  by  the  total  exclusion  of  In'sh 
from  school,  could  be  remedied  by  insisting  on  reading  or 
speaking  in  the  native  tongue  for  half  an  hour  each  day, 
and  committing  to  memoiy  proverbs  or  old  sayings,  or 
reading  Irish  songs  and  stories  in  the  evenings  at  home. 
It  is  in  this  way,  but  with  much  energy,  the  Kelts  of 
Wales  act,  in  order  to  sustain  and  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren the  language  of  their  forefathers. 

Twelfth. — Between  the  sounds  of  the  same  vowels 
and  consonants,  as  spoken  in  English  and  in  Irish,  there 
Bcems  to  be  a  kind  of  natural  antagonism.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  sounds  of  the  vowels  *'  a,  i,  u* — a  is  sounded 
aw  ;  i  is  always  ce ;  and  u  in  Gaelic  is  oo.  The  sound  of 
each  of  these  three  vowels  in  English  is  quite  the  con- 
trary of  the  phonetic  power  of  the  same  vowels  in  Gaelic. 
The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  consonants.  Take 
5,  for  example,  he/ore  the  slender  vowels  r.  or  ?',  or  afVr 
«.',  i,  its  sound  is  invariably  that  of  f^h  in  shine  ;  while  its 
sound  is  that  of  8  simply,  as  in  8un,  before  the  broad 
vowels  (I,  o,  w. 

THinTERNTii. — In  those  provinces  in  which  Irish- 
Keltic  is  still  ppt>ken,  much  could  be  done  by  tho  Catholic 
Clergy  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  lanfj^uage.  Tho 
fact  that  their  efPective  power  in  this  matter  is  not 
brought  into  action  is  at  least  a  negative  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  national  tongue.  Non-action,  when  one 
should  act,  assumes  a  positive  value,  and  must  be  termed 
real  neglect,  and  ywrh  a  pa  positive  injury.  Much  "can  bo 
said,  certainly,  as  a  ^Ihi^iv^  for  this  great  OH[^issh)n. 
Many  young  levites  wish  to  learn  their  native  tongue, 
and  they  find  that,  for  them,  it  is  not  as  easy  a  matter  as 
they  at  first  had  thought.  At  home  they  do  not,  while 
young,  learn  to  speak  Irish,  even  in  those  districts  in 
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which  boys  hoar  tho  language  spoken ;  nay,  even  in 
many  instances,  where  it  is  the  household  speech.  Dar- 
ing their  college  course,  say  at  Maynooth,  their  young 
and  growing  taste  for  the  language  of  their  fothero  is 
not  satisfied  by  the  superficial  instruction  in  Gfaelic 
usually  imparted  there.  In  Maynooth,  not  one  student 
out  of  a  hundred  loams  during  his  course  to  spell,  to 
speak,  and  write  Irish  as  a  language,  so  that,  having 
finished  his  college  course,  he  could  write  to  a  fellow- 
clorgymau  in  Irish,  just  as  he  writes  in  English,  in 
French,  or  in  Latin.  There  is  an  Irish  class,  but  the 
language  of  the  Grael  is  treated  as  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  race— as  something  foreign — ^not  the  language 
of  thought,  of  the  country,  of  life,  of  business.  Young 
Irish  priests,  entering  on  their  missionary  career,  have 
no  zeal,  therefore,  either  to  preserve  the  language,  or  to 
see  it  propagated.  Whatever  early  ardor  they  had  felt 
has  grown  cold.  And  from  this  fatal  indifference  on  the 
part  of  young  clergymen,  tho  Irish  people  under  their 
pastoral  care  adopt  tho  language  spoken  in  the  schools 
and  patronised  by  their  own  priests,  and  in  this  way 
nogloct  tho  language  of  their  fathers,  which  they  seldom 
hear. 

If  young  ecclesiastical  students  were  taught  in  their 
youthful  days  to  speak  their  native  tongue,  and  if  they 
hod  learned  while  in  Maynooth  to  read  it,  as  well  as  to 
write  it,  and  to  preach  in  it,  a  great  change  from  the 
present  state  of  apathy  would  soon  be  effected. 

While  tho  ])rinted  sheets  now  before  the  reader  were 
passing  tlirough  the  press,  the  writer  received  the  follow- 
iiig  letter  from  a  Parish  Priest  living  in  the  county  Kil- 
kenny : — 

"  April  22nd,  1874. 
"My  dear  Cuiion   Bourko, — Your  "CoUogo  Grammar  and 
Easy  LeBSons  iu  Irish"  havo  oome  to  hand.    The  language  has 
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not  died  ont  yet.  The  good  old  seed  of  tho  spooch  of  onr 
fathers  ii  still  in  the  ooantry.  I  am  having  it  propagated  in 
my  parish.  I  have  employed  a  teacher  from  Kerry.  Even 
here  the  old  people  say  the  Bosary  in  Irish.  The  yonng  gene- 
ration  answer,  it  is  true,  in  English.  At  Confession  they  say 
the  Confitoor,  and  the  Act  of  Contrition  in  Irish.  Many  prefer 
to  speak  to  the  priest  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  in  tho  old 
langaage,  if  a  Maynooih  Priest  oonld  hear  them.  I  learned, 
and  others  like  me  learned,  almost  nothing  during  our  time  in 
Ifaynooth. — Hoping  to  be  excused,  I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

«  D.  B." 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  tho  present  writer 
replied,  and  again  he  received  another,  from  which  the 
following  excerpt  is  taken  : — 

"  Ask  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacIIale  to  got  tho 
Board  of  Maynooth  to  require  of  all  candidates  for  entrance  to 
that  College  to  know  some  Irish — say  a  knowiodgo  of  tho  Ca- 
techism, Grammar,  and  of  tho  "  Easy  Lessons,"  at  least.  The 
Diocesan  Colleges  should  then  teach  it.  And  next  the  paro- 
chial schools,  which  are  preparatory  training  establishmrnts  to 
Diocesan  Colleges ;  and  thus  at  once  and  lor  ever  the  whole 
machinery  of  Ireland  is  sot  to  work  to  promoto  tho  study  of 
the  national  language.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
will  have  no  objection  to  do  that  much.  lie  has  done  much 
already.  This  act  of  his  will  orowu  all.  If  he  think  that  he 
will  meet  opposition,  as  he  is  likely  to  meet,  then  we  could 
get  up  in  the  South,  sign  petitions,  and  present  a  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Maynooth  to  adopt  the  motion  of  his  -Grace, 
namely,  that  candidates  for  Maynooth  be  required  in  future 
to  know  some  Irish.  If  he  succeed,  as  succeed  he  must,  he 
will  have  done  a  good  work. 

«  D.  B." 

There  is  no  doubt  bnt  the  proposition  as  suggested  is 
one  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  learned  Board  who 
hold  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  tho  Irish  Catholic 
Church  and  of  the  Irish  tongue  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
save  it  from  utter  decay.  The  scheme,  however,  will  ap- 
pear to  their  lordships  qnito  chimerical  and  relatively  im- 
practicable. As  the  writer  had  been  asked  to  communicate 
file  views  here  given  to  his  Grace  the  Most  Kev.  John 
IfacHalei  be  ha§  done  so.    His  Grace  says,  that  such  a 
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proposition  would  not,  he  is  quite  sure,  find  &vor  with 
the  Board  ;  that  for  him  to  propose  such  a  scheme  with- 
out a  hope — even  a  remote  one — of  success  would  be 
l)eating  the  air.  Some  of  their  lordships  entertain  the 
opinion,  wliieli  in  some  dioceses  is  founded  on  fnct,  that 
the  national  lan^age  is  now  a  dead  language  for  the 
rising  generation  of  Irishmen. 

The  next  reason  in  this  list  of  causes  that  seem 
to  the  writer  to  have  remotely  or  proximately,  directly 
or  indirectly,  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  Irish-Eeliic 
language  is — Want  op  Encouragemknt. 

In  truth  there  is  no  encouragement  of  a  practical  kind 
held  out  from  any  quarter  in  the  past  or  in  the  present  to 
Irishmen  to  learn  or  to  cultivate  their  native  tongue. 
Formerly  th(»y  required  no  encouragement ;  now  they  do. 
Ilcally,  instead  of  encouragement,  there  is  positive  dis- 
couragement staring  every  man  in  tlie  face  who  moves  bis 
pen,  either  in  defence  of  the  language  or  to  help  in  some 
way  the  malingering  cause  whicii  publications  in  that 
tongue  reprt^sent  and  symbolize.  The  people  feel  that  in- 
justice of  the  grossest  kind  has  been  done  i-ogarding  their 
own  sixjcch,  and  yet  no  one  knows  precisely  who  is  in  the 
wrong.  The  causes  just  assigned  have  at  length  produced 
their  sad  effect.  The  language  has  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  the  children  of  mother  Eire,  whilst  the  people  all  the 
time  felt  full  sure  that  they  were  in  secure  possession  for 
ever  of  their  mother  tongue.  Who  is  to  restore  it  to  the 
lips  of  these  children  ?  The  growing  youths  do  not  know 
a  word  of  it.  The  language,  like  a  mother,  never  beheld 
by  infant  eyes,  sceniH  to  the  full-grown  girl  or  boy  quite 
foreign — not  motherly  at  all.  To  elFect  any  kind  of 
pnictical  change  much  must  be  done.  There  is  no  en- 
counigement.  Sentiment  is  not  enough  j  nor  speech- 
making  ',  nor  Avriting  platitudes  in  the  press.    Men  there 
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are  who  write  letters  in  the  press  praising  the  excellence 
of  Ireland's  ancient  tongae,  but  will  not,  at  the  same  time 
flpend  ten  minutes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  beauties. 
Two  of  the  movincr  moral  agents  which  incite  mankind 
to  act  are  :  a  sense  of  self-intero8t,  and  hope  of  re w awl, 
direct  or  indirect ;  direct,  seeking  to  obtain  the  boon 
offered ;  indirect,  by  aiming  at  (he  many  advantages 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
langnage.  These  moral  forces  should  be  brought  into 
play,  first,  by  forming  societies  and  offering  rewards,  as 
the  Cambro-Britons  do  ;  secondly,  by  speaking  the  lan- 
guage and  insisting  on  its  being  spoken,  if  possible, 
among  the  household. 

The  reader  has  in  some  measure  seen  now  with  what 
neglect,  contempt,  and  persecuting  policy  the  language 
of  the  Irish  race  had  been  treated  from  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  to  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  all  alliances  with  the  wild  Insh.  P'roni  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  iiccchsion  of  (Joorge  III.  tho 
language  never  received  even  one  solitary  ray  of  the  sun- 
shino  of  encouragement  or  of  fostering  care  from  those 
in  power. 

At  tho  close,  however,  of  the  past  century  and  the 
opening  of  the  present,  the  minds  of  English  statesmen 
took  an  enlightened  view  of  this  country,  of  its  language, 
and  its  antiquities.  The  opinions  of  able  statesmen  and 
great  scholars  like  the  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr. 
Johnson ;  the  publications  and  the  learned  works  of  tho 
B4»yal  Irish  Academy  in  the  field  of  Irish  antitjiiities  and 
of  philology ;  the  i-esearchcs  of  erudite  Englishmen  like  Dr. 
Prichard  have  given  the  reading  public  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  utility  and  worth  of  Ireland's  ancient  records,  and 
of  tho  language  in  which  they  were  wiitton.  Tho  grow- 
ing enligbtenment  in  aecolar  Boicnce  of  all  kinds  peculiar 
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to  the  prcfetent  period  is  favorable,  indeed,  to  the  antiqui- 
ties and  the  lan^^oagt*  of  Ireland,  and  much  more  than 
has  been  done  will,  it  is  hoped,  yet  be  aooompliahed 
favorable  to  the  language,  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
coontr}\ 

Tliis  chapter  has  famished  the  reader  with  the  follest 
view  yet  written  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Keltic  tongue  in  Ireland.  The  British 
Government  is  awaking  to  a  sense  of  justice  in  this 
matter  of  the  language  of  Ireland.  Tet  how  little  may 
be  expected  from  that  government  compared  with  the 
efforts  of  the  people  themselves,  the  histoiy  of  the  past 
forty  years  sufficiently  attests. 

From  the  year  182J,  when  the  Emancipation  Bill, 
granting  freedom  to  Catholics  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Colonies  was  passed,  English  statesmen 
apixiand  to  look  favorably  to  the  public  interests  of  the 
sister  country — Ireland.  A  national  system  for  educat- 
ing the  people  was  established.  The  Ordnance  Survey, 
which,  in  its  kind,  the  most  perfect  that  had  ever  been 
planned  was  commenced.  The  work  was  committed  to 
Lieutenant  Drummond,  to  Captain  Larcom,  aided  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Petrie.  Drummond  guided  the  geodeeiGal 
and  the  engineering  department,  and  would,  if  encooraged, 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Irish  school  of  geodesy 
and  geology,  and  perhaps  of  meteorology.  Captain 
Larcom  ably  directed  the  topographical  department. 

Dr.  Petrie,  it  is  cei*tain,  did  not  forget  his  share  of  the 
duties,  for  to  him  they  were  a  labour  of  love ;  he  worked 
with  zeal  and  succt'ss  in  the  antiquarian  and  Keltic  de- 
partment. Hear  Dr.  Stokes's  opinion  on  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Petrie,  copitnl  ivom  a  singularly  intcre^tint;  meuioir 
of  tlie  gifted  antiquarian  ; 

"'  He  saw  that,  however  valuable  the  accurate  survey- 
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iog  tnd  mapping  of  each  county,  as  well  na  the  descrip- 
tkni  of  its  geological  features,  might  ho,  the  work  would 
be  deficient  if  it  did  not  emhraco  all  attainable  know- 
ledge of  its  topography,  including  its  natural  products, 
its  histoiy  and  antiquities,  economic  state,  and   social 
condition.    This  great  and  comprehensive  thought,  this 
trolj  imperial  idea,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  into  efPect. 
A  staff  of  civil  assistants  was  organised,  to  some  of 
whom  the  duty  of  making  social  and  statistical  inquiries 
was  entrusted ;  while  to  others,  who  were  Irish  scholars, 
the  more  difficult  task  of  orthographical  research,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  correct  names  of  the  baronies, 
townlands,  and  parishes  throughout  the  country,    was 
allotted.     The  investigation  of  all  existing  remains,  whe- 
ther Pagan  or  Christian — the  cahirs,  raths,  tunuili,  cn)m- 
leachs,  and  other  monuments  of  primitive  times;    the 
lowly  bee-hivo  houses  of  the  early  saints  of   Ireland, 
their  oratories,   churches,   towci-s,   crosses,   and   monu- 
mental stones ;  and,  to  come  to  a  lat^n:*  {>eriod,  the  do- 
Bcription  and  history  of  the  Keltic  and  Nonnan  castlos, 
and  of  the  later  monasteries  and  abbeys,  were  i-equired. 
A  memoir  embracing  all  these  subjects  was  to  accompany 
the  map  of  each  county ;  so  that,  when  completed,  the 
work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  would  embrace,  not  tlio 
geographical  features  of  the  country  alone,  but  also  the 
geology,  natural  history,  ancient  and  modem  records, 
antiquities,  economic  state,  and  social  condition  of  each 
and  every  barony,  townland,  and  parish  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  tho  land." 

To  carry  out  this  work  so  auspiciously  boj^in,  T)?*. 
Petri©  secured  tho  services  of  such  men  as  Dr.  John 
ODonovan,  Eugene  0*Curry.  Besides  these  able  men, 
ho  had  on  his  staff  Mr.  O'Connor,  Mfissrs.  0'Ko<'ffo, 
Wakeman,    and  that  gifted  but  uuforlmiate  poet  and 
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lingulftt,  Clarence  Mangan.  These  men  laboured  ai  llien!' 
great  iindoi-inking  from  18^i  to  1839 ;  BometimfiB  at 
onicH)  work,  somotimes  travelling  throngh  the  txnmtiy, 
a(^*onipanifHl  by  Bomo  members  of  the  Ordnanoe  staff, 
gatlierini^  local  information  ;  at  times  making  reaeardiGB 
in  Iririh  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Golloge 
and  that  of  Ihc  ll»)yal  Irish  Academy.^ 

In  ]s»SJ),  the  firat  vohime  of  the  Ordnance  labora-^tlie 
Memoir  of  f^ondondcrry — was  published.  The  appoar- 
anoo  of  the  first  volume  was  hailed  by  learned  men  at 
homo  and  abroatl.  15y  order  of  the  government,  the 
ToiK)i;i'n])hicJil  department  of  the  Survey  was  imme- 
diaU'ly  snsiKMidctl.  The  Trcasuiy,  so  lavish  of  money  in 
other  niatln-s  of  State  jwlicy,  demurred  at  the  cost  of  a 
frw  thousand  (xninds.  A  parliamentary  enquiry  was 
instil iit^'il.  l^nxjfs  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the 
work  were  ]>ut  forward ;  proofs  that  oould  not  fail  to 
convinct^  every  man  of  mind  and  intelligence,  but  all  in 
viiin.  '1  he  staff  was  discliorgcd.  The  vast  amount  of 
materials  t'ven  then  collected — it  is  said  four  hundred 
quarto  volumes  of  letters  and  documents  relating  to  the 
to|)ography,  language,  history,  antiquities,  prodootionSy 
the  social  state  of  Ireland  in  the  past  and  in  the 
'  present — wi^re  stowed  away  into  the  Library  of  the 
I'ha^nix  Park,  and  were  subsequently,  at  least  some^ 
handed  over  to  the  guardian  care  of  the  Royal  Irish 
A  en  den ly. 
I  As  a  matter  now  publicly  known,  the  British  Govam- 
I  incut  disc4jurage<l  the  publication,  and  do  still  disooforage, 
till'  puhlit^ation  of  those  manuscript  volumes.  In  pat* 
tipL'  'Im*  trxt  and  ti-nnslation  ut"  the  J'lvhon  I^aws  befor® 


*  \\  iiil-  tlio  writor  had  buuii  a  divinitx  s' iiil<-nt.  in  Maynooth 
(.'>>!•<  -•^,  in  'o<>-r)7,  ho  lioard  inuoh  that  \iv.  I'.u-i  hon)  re^>rded, 
uoiii  I  ho  li|.>d  ul'  JJr.  Juhu  O'Douuvaii,  iu  whutsu  iiuuae  ha 
a  guci«t. 
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ilie  pablicy  the  spirit  of  British  statesmen  displayed  the 
flune  ilKbend  tone.  They  were  not,  as  far  as  one  can 
form  •  judgment  from  the  published  reports,  seemingly 
in  eamesty  or  as  liberally  enlightened  as  they  should  be, 
and  as  the  publio  of  the  present  day  expect  and  demand. 

Hen  holding  high  positions  under  the  British  (3ovem- 
ment  naturally,  and  from  motives  of  policy,  partake  of 
this  kindred  spirit  of  their  masters.  They  do  not  ap- 
.pear'to  be  in  earnest  about  anything  relating  to  Ireland, 
or  her  past  history.  Although  they  do  not  certainly  act 
•in  tha  spirit  and  in  the  letter  peculiar  to  ages  past ;  yet 
it  is  i^sin  that  in  all  they  do  r^farding  the  history,  lan- 
jpage,  aild  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  would  for  the 
present,  much  rather  let  the  past  perish. 
•  FiFTBRNTH. — Without  wishiug  to  classify  the  action, 
or  rather  the  non-action  of  the  two  Universities — ^namely, 
the  Dublin  University,  as  represented  by  Trinity  College, 
and  ihe  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  as  a  separate  and 
a  distinct  cause  from  those  already  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  show  why  it  happens 
that  the  Irish  language  is  fading  in  Ireland,  the  writer 
feob  that  he  would  not  be  acting  with  honor  or  with 
troth  as  known  to  him  in  this  matter,  if  he  should,  in 
anameraling  fully  the  various  causes  that  have  oombinied 
in  the  past,  and  are  combining  in  the  present,  to  ob- 
literate the  spoken  language  of  Ireland,  shirk  the  ques- 
tion wfaioh  is  patent  to  every  body — **  What  have  Irish 
Universities  done?  what  are  they  doing  for  the  Irish 
language  r 

Whilst  this  page  was  being  put  to  press,  the  writer 
has  been  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  world-famed  John 
8toart  i^ackie.  The  name  of  John  Stuart  Blackie  is  a 
household  word,  not  only  in  Scotland  and,  to  no  small 
eortent^  in  England.   Wherever  a  native  of  Scotland  has. 
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in  any  part  of  tho  habitable  globe,  taken  up  his  abod^  be 
looks  lip  to  John  Stoart  Blackie  as  one  of  the  lights  of 
his  nation,  ono  of  the  stars  in  tho  firmament  of  UteraAore 
and  science ;  one  to  whom  Scotchmen  can,  from  every 
part  of  tho  world,  point  with  pride  as  a  man  of  leamiag, 
a  man  of  profound  thought,  groat  common  senae^  and 
unflagging  energy.  Ho  views  the  world  just  as  it  is, 
with  the  eye  of  a  historian  and  a  philosopher,  familiar 
witli  the  pages  of  the  past,  yet  valuing  the  preeeni,  and 
making  the  most  of  it,  for  the  improvement  of  hia  fallow- 
countrymen,  and  for  the  rising  generation  of  Scotch 
studonts.  John  Stuart  Blackie  is  Professor  of  Gkeek  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  best  linguist  in 
Scotland.  In  his  critical  knowledge  of  languages  be  is 
not  inferior  to  Frederick  Max  Mailer,  Taylorian  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  who  at  present  is  deemed  by  Bnglish- 
mon  to  be  tho  greatest  linguist  of  the  day.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  translation  in  verse  of  Goethe^s  '*  Faust,"  and 
an  edition  of  Plato  ;  he  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  ballads,  in  which  the  spirit  of  Sootoh  na- 
tionality breathes  freely  and  healthfully.  When  the  Isite 
Earl  of  Derby  had  just  sent  his  poetio  version  of  Homer*s 
'*  Iliad"  to  the  press,  the  professor  in  Edinburgh  univar- 
sity  was  publishing  his  translation  of  the  ^'  Iliad"  in  bmr 
volumes.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  it  has  received 
the  highest  commendation  from  every  critic  who  ia 
known  amongst  writers  of  the  day  for  scholarly  skill  on 
linguistic  lore.  In  1872,  the  learned  profossor  visited 
Germany;  Jast  year  he  made  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  tho  theatre  of  his  rambles  and  literaiy  research. 
He  has  never  been  in  Ireland  until  the  prcsetit  rammer. 
Anxious  to  soo  his  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  he  has  paid  a 
visit  to  Tuam.  Ho  spc^nt  an  evening  with  the  profes- 
sors    and  the    President   of    Saint    Jarlath's    College. 
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He  18  a  great  lover  of  the  Gkielic,  just  as  he  is  a  great 
knrer  of  mankifid.  He  is  an  honoBt  man,  and  he  wishes 
to  eee  Keltic  take  the  place  which  all  the  groat  scholars 
of  Germany,  and  those  who  in  England  and  Franco  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  philology,  say  it  should  by 
right  hold.  He  does  not  join  in  the  ciy  of  despising 
Gaelic,  because  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  lordly  and 
the  noble.  He  takes  it  for  what  it  is  wortli^  and  in  the 
family  of  the  Aryan  tongues  he  gives  it  its  proper  place, 
next  in  order  to  Ghreek.  He  has  studied  it,  and  although 
not  a  Kelt,  yet  ho  speaks  the  language  of  the  Gaels  of 
the  Highlands.  In  his  tour  through  the  soath  of  Iro- 
land  he  has  made  his  observations  on  the  spoken  Irish 
language  in  order  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  of  thought  amongst  the  people.  Ho 
had  been  astonished,  he  said,  to  witness  how  few  in  Ire- 
land, as  far  as  he  could  see,  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Gael.  He  says  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a 
traveller  could  hear  Gaelic  spoken  more  commonly  tlian 
one  oould  at  present  hear  Irish  spoken  in  Ireland.  He 
aacribeB  the  comparative  readiness  of  the  Gaols  of  Sooi- 
land  in  using  their  own  language  to  tbo  fact  that  in  their 
Sunday  services,  and  in  their  devotional  exercises,  they 
make  use  of  the  Gaelic  Bible  and  of  the  Gaelic  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  that  they  havo  a  certain  share  of 
relig^ioua  literature  in  Gaelic. 

The  learned  professor  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  views. 
For  the  writer  knows  that  in  every  parish  in  Coimaught 
in  which  the  pastor  of  the  people  makes  use  of  the  Irish 
language  in  teaching  his  flock  and  in  ofiPoring  the  or- 
dinary prayers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  wher- 
ever the  peasants  recite  the  Rosary  and  other  praycra  in 
the  vernacular  language,  thero  Irish  Gaelic  nourishes ; 
but  in  tho  parish  in  which  this  attention  is  not  paid  to 
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Gaelic,  the  Iriali  language  is  lastly  fadiiig.  BvHi  tiuMB 
who  know  it,  oeaae,  an  a  fact,  to  speak  it.  Ptotxmor 
Blackie  hopes  soon  to  have  a  Keltic  chair  establisbed  in 
the  UniverHity  of  Edinburgh.  When  shall  one  be  eslab- 
liHhed  in  tlie  Catholic  University  of  Iieland  P  What 
have  the  Uuivorsitios  in  Ireland  done  hitherto  fior  llie 
language  of  Ireland  ? 

And  first,  as  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  To  aaswor 
the  qucwtion  fully,  lot  the  reader  accompany  in  tfaonght 
the  writer  while  he  runs  along  the  historic  load 
of  university  education  in  the  past,  when  Trinity  had 
been  first  founded,  and  let  him  cast  his  eye  qakUj 
along  that  narrow  pathway  of  literary  patronage  leading 
to  the  present,  and  then  he  will  see  at  a  glance  nil  thai 
has  boon  done  for  the  Irish  language.  In  fomiding: 
Trinity  College  near  Dublin,  one  of  the  motives  that 
'*  principnllie"  influoncoil  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  was, 
that  the  pooplo  cimld  have  "  ministers  who  oonld  speak 
till)  Irish  langua<j;o,*'  oducaied  in  Home  University. 

King  James  I.,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Depaty  in- 
Ireland  in  1690,  publicly  declares  that  this  was  the 
objoct  for  which,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  period, 
"  our  collodgo  of  Dublin  was  first  founded  by  oar  late 
KiHter  of  liappio  momorie.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  hnth 
iMKiii  since  plontifullio  endowed  by  us,  princijMilUe  fur 
hired ing  app  ni lives  of  iJiat  kinufiom.  And  he  oonunauds 
*'  that  choiso  bo  made  of  some  competent  number  of 
towardlio  youngo  men  alrodio  fitted  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  tongue,  and  be  placed  in  the  Univcrsitie,  and 
niainlaiuod  there  for  two  or  ^rco  years  ;  and  that  these 
men  bo  thought  on  hfiore  oUwrs." 

(Miristophor  Anderson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  writing 
m  the  year  184^,  on  this  subject,  says  in  his  work, 
"  The  Native  Irish,"  p.  74.    "  That  he  is  not  aware  of 
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any  apfiroach  to  a  conformity  with  thoso  instractions, 
*tfll  ttie  days  of  Bedell,"  who,  when  Provost  in  1G27  and 
1628,  establiahed  an  Irish  lecture  in  Trinity  Colle^. 
All  this  died  away,  says  Mr.  AnderBon,  and  again  an 
aiiempt  was  made  thirty  years  later  (in  1G5G),  under  Dr. 
Winter,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate.  And  this  elTort  of  Dr.  Winters  failcnl. 
The  eloquent  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  knew,  as  he  states,  wlion 
Vioe-Provost  of  Trinity,  "  The  University  near  the  City 
of  Dublin,  fimnded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  principally 
inftended  for  the  natives  of  this  kingdom."  And  yet  the 
learned  and  the  earnest  Jeremy  did  nothing  for  the  lan- 
guage while  Vice-Provost,  or  subsequently,  while  he 
mled  the  Protestant  Episcopal  See  of  Down  and  Connor. 

The  author  of  the  **  Institutionoa  linfrifa\"  Dr.  Nar- 
cissQS  Marsh,  did  during  his  provostikhip  in  lOSO,  all  that. 
an  earnest  and  a  learned  man  could  do.  lie  apjK^intod  nu 
Irish  lecturer,  a  ^Ir.  Iliggins,  who,  at  one  time,  luul 
eighty  students  in  his  Irish  class.  During  his  t'um\  an 
Irish  sermon  was  delivered  each  month  in  the  ('()llc^«^o 
Chapel.  But  all  these  efforts  met  with  much  opposition. 
Mr.  Anderson  observes :  "  It  is  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate the  withering  of  such  a  seed-plot  a.s  this  bct'ore  the 
breath  of  blind  political  expediency."  The  truth  is,  that 
with  the  removal  of  Dr.  Marsh,  who  was  noininatal  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  See  of  Loighlin  and  Ferns,  and 
on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Jones  of  Meath,  '^  the  whole  eanst; 
was  finally  relinquished." 

In  the  year  1711,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilall,  then  Vice-Pro vosi,, 
supported  for  a  few  years  at  his  own  ex|)ense  an  irihh 
lectnror  named  Denny,  to  teach  Irish  privately  to  Buch 
scholars  of  the  University  as  had  a  dcsii*e  to  learn  thai 
language.  A  Mr.  Lynigcr,  too,  was  omploy(Yl  hy  J)r. 
f,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.      **  But,"  suys  Anderoon, 
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"  llicrc  id  no  proof  of  hifl  continuance  after  that  period*' 
(17K0-  However,  all  such  ofForte  were  in  yain.  The 
writor  must  quoto  once  more  Mr.  Anderson,  who,  Aa 
rojulor  should  know,  is  not  an  Irishman,  or  a  Catholic 
and  thei-cToro  must  bo  hold  naturally  as  an  impartial 
writer  of  j)ublic  facts  relating  to  an  Irish  non-CatfaoUo 
CollefTo.  What  docs  ho  say  ?  Writing  before  the  pub- 
liiration  of  liirf  work  in  1840  :  "  All  suggestions  wore  in 
vuiii;  and  from  that  time  (1713)  to  the  present  day 
(ISM)),  i/thr  Irisk  lawjurttjc  1ui8  hccn  cultivated  m  aoAooff 
of  letu'iiiiuj,  it  is  to  foi*ei(jfi  countries  far  from  the  natiTe 
soil  and  tlic  scat  of  the  language  we  must  look  to  fior 
tliat  fostering  care,  and  not  to  homo  Universities"  (p.  76). 
And  our  zealous  Gaelic  friend  from  Sootia  Minor 
observe \s  in  a  note :  "  Within  somo  years  past  tliero  is 
one  pn)fessor  of  Irish,  where  the  language  is  at  least  pro- 
fossedly  taught  on  Irish  ground.  This  is  at  Maynooth. 
15ut  in  Trinity  (\)llego  to  the  present  hour  (when  Mr. 
Aiulorson  wrote  his  book,  "  S(;hools  of  Learning  in  Ire- 
hind"),  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  ! 
llc'ad  the  following: — 

Itofuro,  howovor,  dismissing  tho  sabjcot,  it  is  of  importance 
t»»  record  ono  most  uoblo  inUmthiu  It  is  worth/  of  ■peoial 
iiotiuo,  as  a  substuntial  aud  standing  proof  of  what  one  emment 
man  concoivud  to  bo  a  desideratum  in  Ireland.  Tho  lato  Ilenrj 
Vlood,  Ksq.,  of  Family,  in  tbo  county  of  Kilkonny,  by  his  will, 
dated  '27Lh  May,  17iK),  liad  constituted  Trinity  Collogo  rosi- 
duajy  legatee  to  a  oonsidorablo  part  of  his  property,  valuod,  in 
17«J5,  by  Sir  James  Laurence  Parsons,  afterwards  filarl  of  Ron, 
at  .Cl,500  per  annum,  but  since  that  period  at  about  £1,700  an- 
nually. "  1  will,"  Raid  Mr.  Flood,  «  that  on  thoir  coming  into 
possoMicin  of  this  my  bequest,  on  tho  death  of  my  said  wife, 
they  do  institute  and  maintain,  as  a  porpetual  ostablisment,  a 
pnifessorship  of  and  for  tho  Native  Irish  or  Erso  langnago,— 
with  a  salary  of  not  leas  than  throe  hundred  pounds  storling  a 
yoar.  "  And  1  do  will  and  appoint,  that  they  do  grant  one 
nnniial  and  liberal  premium  for  tho  best  and  another  for  the 
next  best  compositicm  in  prose  and  verso,  in  tho  said  NatiTO 
irisii  languagi>,  upou  somo  point  of  ancient  history,  goTorn. 
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neni^  religion,  literainre,  or  sifcnation  of  Ireland ;  and  alio  one 
other  annoal  premiom  for  tbo  best  and  another  for  the  next 
beet  oompoeition  in  Greek  or  Latin  prose  or  verse,  on  anj 
general  snbjeot  by  them  assigned," — and  I  will  that  the  ronta 
and  profiU,  &o.,  shall  be  further  applied  by  the  said  UniTersity 
to  the  parohase  of  all  printed  books  and  manosoripts  in  the 
■aid  NatiTo  Irish  or  Erse  language,  wheresoever  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  next,  to  the  purchase  of  all  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  of  the  dialects  and  languages  that  are  akin  to  the 
Irish  language ;  and  then  to  the  purchase  of  all  valuable  books 
and  editions  of  books,  in  the  learned  and  in  the  modem  polished 
languages." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  distinctness  ot  this  last  will 
and  testament,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  defect  or 
informality.  The  validity  of  the  bequest  was  questioned. 
The  College  instituted  a  suit  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing their  claim;  but,  in  the  end,  failed  of  success. 
After  a  trial  at  bar,  the  will  has  been  broken,  and  at  the 
present  moment,  nothing  approaching  to  any  of  its  pro- 
visions exists  in  Ireland. 

A  Professorship  of  Irish  has  been  established  in  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  since  1840.  The  Bev.  Thomas 
De  Vere  Conoys,  was  the  first  professor,  and  he  held  the 
Irish  chair  for  twelve  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Foley,  who  was  professor  up  to 
the  spring  of  1861.  Sinco  that  period  the  Irish  chair 
has  been  filled  by  Rev.  T.  O'Mahony,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A. 
Each  of  the  professors  has  contributed  a  little  to  the 
stock  of  Irish  Keltic  literature. 

In  Trinity  College  lectures  are  given  for  twelve  days 
in  each  of  three  college  terms — a  lecture  of  one  hour  to 
the  junior  class,  and  a  lecture  of  one  hour  to  the  pupils 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the  language. 
The  average  number  in  the  Irish  class  is  seven.  For 
this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  present  distin- 
guished professor,  Eev.  T.  O'Mahony,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

The  learned  French  savant,  Monsieur  Qaidoz,  editor 
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of  La  Bevue  CeUique,  (published  by  A.  Fmack^  67, 
me  de  KicheHen,  Paris :  and  by  Tr&bner  &  Co.,  Lndgate- 
bill,  London)  who  has  learned  tospeajc  and  read  and  write 
Irish,  visited  Ireland  some  seven  years  ago.  He  did  the 
present  writer  the  honour  of  staying  a  few  days  at  St. 
Jarlath's  College.  He  spent  some  weeks  in  the  Irish 
Metropolis,  and  while  there,  he  did  not  n^lect  his  Irish 
studies.  He  attended  lectures  given  by  Bev.  Profeasor 
O'Mahony ;  and  he  states  that  on  those  occasions,  when  he 
was  present,  only  one  pupil  had  been  in  attendance  .Pos- 
sibly Mons.  Gaidoz  attended  the  junior  class,  or  that  some 
portion  only  of  that  class  had  been  present,  or  that  the 
professor  wished  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  entire  lecture 
to  the  distinguished  French  visitor. 

Sixteenth. — ^The  Catholic  University,  the  youngest 
public  national  institution  for  the  education  of  the  great 
body  of  the  rising  youth  of  Ireland — ^tho  latest  in  date— - 
rises  before  the  writer's  view  and  comos  to  close  this  line 
of  causes — which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  growth 
or  decay  of  the  nation's  language. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  entertained  high  hopes  of  what 
the  then  infant  Catholic  University  was  likely,  in  days 
to  come,  to  effect  for  country  and  creed,  and  for  the 
country's  cause — ^the  venerable  Gaelic  tongue.  At  all 
events,  the  writer,  while  a  student  in  Maynoth,  felt  very 
confident  in  the  future  success  of  that  hopeful  seat  of 
Catholic  teaching ;  nor  could  he  then  understand  how  it 
could  possibly  be  anything  but  the  fruitful  mother  of 
myriad  children  devoted  to  religion  and  learning.  He 
had  fondly  hoped  that  the  second  spring  had  at  length 
come,  when  Ireland  was  destined  to  be  in  her  renewed 
life  once  again,  what  the  Venerable  Bode  said  she  had 
been — Insula  Sanciorvan  el  Doetontmy'^^^^  the  island  home 
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of  sainta  and  learned  men."    The  eagerness  with  which 
Irishmen,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  in  the  fifth 
oeotmy  and  in  the  sixth,  mshed  to  retreats  of  learning, 
to  slake,  at  these  Christian  fountains,  their  thirst  for 
knowledge,  was,  in  some  way,  a  pledge  that  the  sons  of 
such  lovers  of  learning  would  now  aim  at  rivalling  their 
heroic  fathers.     In  this  spirit  the  writer  each  summer 
for  several  years  attended  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  during  the  final  month  of  each  session  in  sum- 
mer by  Professors  O'Curry  and  Hennessy.     In  the  year 
1856  he  penned,  while  yet  a  student,  and  published  with- 
ont  any  pecuniary  profit,  "The  College  Irish  Grammar," 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  aid  the  students  of  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Maynooth,  and  those  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland  in  the  study  of  the  national  language."     The 
high  hopes,  which  in  his  youthful  years  he  had  enter- 
tained of  the  future  of  the  Catholic  University,  have,  as 
fnr  as  they  relate  to  the  study  or  the  advance  of  the 
people's  language,  sadly  subsided.     A  score  of  years  and 
more  have  passed  by,  and  during  that  time  not  a  single 
scholar  has  left  the  halls  of  the   Catholic   University 
capable  of  uttering  a  sentence  of  the  national  language  ; 
nay,  more,  not  a  single  word  of  the  speech  of  the  nation, 
as  spoken  at  present,  has  been  taught.     The  writer  has 
been  zealously  enthusiastic  regarding   the   University ; 
the  Grammar  which  he  had  written,  he  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  students,  who,  as  ho  then  thought,  were  likely 
to  study  the  language  of  their  native  country,     he  at- 
tended the  lectures  on  Irish    Antiquities  delivered  by 
Professor  O'Corry,  with  whom  ho  had  become  acquainted. 
He  must  not,  however,  hesitate  to  declare  what  all  Irish- 
men, with  whom  ho  has  spoken,  or  whom  he  has  met  in 
society,  appear  to  feel,  that  in  a  University  intended  for 
the  edacation   of  the  sons  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish 
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people-— the  old  language  of  that  people  on^t  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  lamented  Professor  O'Cnrxy  and  his  socxseaaor, 
Mr.  Brian  OXoonj,  the  present  professor,  no  doubt  merit 
jnat  praise  for  ability,  and  knowledge  of  Irish.  But, 
antiquities  are  not  langoago,  and  teaching  Irish  antiqui- 
ties is  not  teaching  the  Irish  langnage.  To  neglect  to 
teach  the  language  of  a  people,  or  silently  to  OTerlook  its 
literary  existence,  to  ignore  its  name  in  the  cradle  of 
their  national  literary  life,  as  a  Catholic  people,  is  doon- 
ing  it  quietly,  but  surely,  to  decay  and  death. 

On  this  particular  view  of  the  subject,  his  Ghraoe  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam — the  Most  Bev.  John  MaoHale-— 
wrote,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  merits  particular  attention : — 

'*  Those  antiquarians  who  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
remains  of  the  language  of  the  early  past,  and  at  the  same 
time  neglect  the  living,  breathing  forms  of  our  beaatifol 
language,  are  like  preservers  of  Egyptian  mummies, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  the  remains  oat  of 
which  life  has  just  departed.  Were  their  zeal  for  our 
olden  literature  accompanied  with  an  anxiety  for  its  per- 
petuation, then  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a 
laudable  devotion  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  ancient  Ire- 
land. It  is  not  one  of  the  least  strange  anomalies  of  our 
country  to  find  so  many  entirely  sentimental  about  the 
old  langnage,  whose  cars  are  at  the  same  time  so  fasti- 
dious as  not  to  endure  the  continuance  of  what  has  been 
ever  deemed  the  moral  striking  characteristic  of  eveiy 
nation." 

That  man  performs  his  part  in  the  drama  of  life  well 
and  nobly  for  God  and  hiH  country,  who  attends  to  the 
faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  duties  and  social  obligations 
which   his  office  and  position  impose.      The  lamented 
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Eugene  CGnrrj  may  well  be  addressed,  then,  in  the 
words  recorded  in  the  Gospel  text,  as  spoken  by  the 
master  of  the  &ithfal  servant — "  Etige  !  serve  hone  ct 
Jiddis:*—'*  Well  done !  thon  good  and  faithf ol  servant." 
He  did  well  all  that  had  been  entrusted  him  to  do.  It  is 
a  historic  &et,  however,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, that  in  a  University  intended  for  the  sons  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  the  people's  language  has  not  been 
taught.  No  scholar  knowing  a  single  word  of  acquired 
Irish  has  issued  from  its  walls.  In  all  our  colleges  at 
home  and  abroad,  every  possible  encouragement  is  given^ 
and  rightiy,  for  the  sake  of  the  growing  youth,  to  the 
study  of  that  tongue  which  is  driving  before  it  the  speech 
of  the  QmA,  Of  this  no  one  complains.  In  truth,  young 
men  must  know  that  language  in  which  commerce  and 
mercantile  business  are  carried  on  ovor,  at  least,  half  the 
world.  Irishmen,  to  be  merchants — men  of  business, 
men  of  public  life,  men  of  the  time — must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English,  and  acquire  it  correctly.  It  is  well 
to  encourage  the  study  of  English  ;  bat  the  study  of  Irish, 
by  Irishmen,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Welsh  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing— *'  Oes  y  byd  i'r  iaith  Gymraeg  ! — as  long  as  the 
world  lasts  ihe  Kymric  tongue  will  be  spoken."  As  long, 
say  we,  as  the  world  lasts,  the  Irish  Keltic  must  be  ap- 
preciated by  men  of  learning.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  present  living  tongue  be  appreciated  by  a  body  of 
learned  Irishmen,  who  are  the  b'ghts  and  intellectual 
guides  of  the  Irish  people.  As  a  fact,  tho  language  of 
Ireland,  that  lies  like  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  a  painting 
in  a  buried  Roman  Basilica,  crashed  in  tho  debris  of  the 
past,  and  is  found  entombed  in  tomes  of  antiquity,  is 
prized  ;  why  should  not  the  living  langaage  of  the  pre- 
sent meet  equal  fovour  from  learned  patrons  and  lovers 
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of  our  people  and  nation  P  Why  ifaie  anomaly  exiate 
seems,  indeed,  passing  strange. 

Sbvsntbbnth — ^To  the  reasons  ahvady  assign^  fior  the 
growing  decay  of  the  Irish  hmgoftge  in  Ireland,  may  be 
added  another,  namely — the  absence  of  Home  Legialatkni. 

It  has  been  ahready  stated  in  this  chapter,  on  the 
authority  of  0*Gorry — and  as  a  publicly-known  historic 
fact — ^that  not  only  the  Milesian  nobility,  the  old  gentiy 
and  people  of  Ireland  were  lovers  of  their  native  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  patrons  of  literaiy  men,  but 
the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  also,  who  had  come  as  strange^ 
to  Ireland,  adopted  the  language  and  patroniied  the  lite- 
rature of  their  new  country.  This  natural  and  ready 
preference  for  the  Irish  tongue  lasted  as  long  as  the 
native  chieftains  or  Anglo-Norman  nobles  continued  to 
exorcise  a  sort  of  sovereign  sway  in  their  respective 
domains,  and  tho  native  Irish  language  and  literature 
were  patronized  and  held  in  favor  as  long  as  Irishmen 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  legislative  control  of  the 
afEairs  of  Ireland.  This  view  of  the  subject  urges  many 
to  believe  that  a  home  government  for  Ireland  would 
certainly  encourage  and  patronise  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Ireland,  just  in  proportion  as  the  abaenoe  of 
*'  Home  Bule,"  has  aided,  not  a  littloi  the  decay  of  oor 
home  language. 

EioBTBBKTH.— On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of 
Professor  Blackie  to  Tuam,  he  did  not  see,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, owing  to  absenoe  from  home,  the  Archbishop, 
whoso  opinion  on  several  subjects  of  interest  the  Profee- 
sor  was  anxious  to  obtain.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to 
Scotland,  he  wroto  from  Edinburgh  to  tho  Archbishop, 
wishing  to  know  why  (1)  tho  Iriah  langiuige  was  fading 
in  Ireland  ;  and  [2)  why  it  h&a  so  very  much  disiippearul 
as  a  spoken  language  umongut  the  mati^eb  of  the  people  ; 
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and  (8)  wliy — compared  wiih  the  Highlands — there  ia 
not  a  strong  pervading  literatme  in  the  Irish  Gaelic 
through  this  ooontrj  ?  The  writer  has  heard  £rom  the 
Archbishop  the  substance  of  his  reply  to  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  decay  of  the  Irish  language,  and  especially  the 
lack  of  literary  culture,  are,  in  his  opinion,  duo  very  much 
to  the  action,  in  the  past,  of  the  penal  laws  on  the  Irish 
speaking  natives.  That  statute  especially  which  made  it 
|ienal  for  a  priest  or  a  schoolmaster  to  teach,  effected  the 
greatest  amount  of  evil  on  the  people  and  their  speech. 
'Xhe  priest  and  teacher  wore  obliged,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  to  fly,  or  to  be  concealed  in  some  cave  or  glon ;  and 
the  lamp  of  learning,  like  the  sacred  firo  of  old,  was  hid  in  a 
mountain  gorge,  unseen  by  pnblic  eye.  All  open  literary 
culture  had  to  be  suspended  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
Those  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  the  Irish  lan- 
guage had  passed  away.  The  generations  of  native  Irish- 
men who  arose  in  those  days,  could  not,  except  by  stealth, 
acquire  knowledge.  The  children  asked  for  literary  food 
and  there  was  no  one  found,  to  supply  it.  When  at  length 
brighter  days  dawned  over  Ireland — when  the  Catholic 
natives  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  acquiring  learning, 
if  they  oould — then  very  few,  like  the  true  prophets  ai 
Israel,  in  the  days  of  Achab  and  Jesabel — were  found 
capable  of  teaching.  This  dearth  of  teachers  of  Irish  has 
continued  for  the  past  century.  The  Irish  people,  unac- 
customed, as  a  nation,  to  literary  training  in  their  native 
tongue,  have  forgotten  its  literary  existence  ;  and,  owing 
to  their  poverty  and  down-trodden  spirit,  have  not  been 
able  of  themselves,  and  against  great  odds,  to  create  a 
new  one,  or  foster  that  which  had  even  still  not  ceased  to 
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feasor  Blackie  did  the  writer  the  &Tor  of  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  Archbishop's  yiews.  Uanj  of  those  who 
read  these  pages  will  bo  glad  to  learn  the  opinions  on  this 
subject,  of  the  decay  of  the  Irish  language,  from  the  only 
living  Irish  scholar  who  connects  the  present  oentory  with 
the  past ;  who  has  boon  for  four  score  years,  and  kmger, 
a  witness  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  Ireland,  in  the  heroic 
struggle  of  tho  ancient  language  and  the  ancient  faith 
against  the  foreign  tongue  of  a  foreign  power,  and  a  creed 
which  the  people  abhorred : — 

«   8^  Jariath'i,  Taam,  Jalj  Srd,  1874. 

**  Deae  Sir, — I  beg  to  aoknowledgo  the  reoeipt  of  yoiir  kind 
letter  of  the  29th  oltimo,  and  to  ozpreu  my  regret  at  being  in 
Dnblin  when  joo  did  me  the  honour  of  a  visit  here. 

*■  Boflidee  tho  porsonal  oompliment,  I  appreciate  mach  the 
influential  motive  of  yonr  visit  in  connexion  with  oar  old 
Geliio  language — common  to  an  oxtraordinary  degreo,  to  both 
onr  ooantries.  Near  a  half  century  ago,  one  of  your  country* 
men  and  I  discoursed  together  in  Geltio,  mutually  understand- 
ing each  other,  as  well  as  if  each  were  conversing  with  one  of 
his  own  countrymen :  and  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  excursion  to 
your  Highlands,  I  was  quite  at  home  in  the  Gaelic  with  the 
oldost  natives  of  the  place,  for,  as  in  Ireland,  the  language  ia 
not,  I  regret,  so  familiar  to  the  younger  generation. 

**  Now,  to  oomo  to  what  appears  so  anomalous  to  yon,  vis  : — 
Our  books  in  English  and  Latin  rather  than  in  Irish«  and  that 
amongst  an  Irish-speaking  people  I  No  donbt,  it  must  appear 
strange  to  any  one  not  sufficiently  versed  in  our  history.  As 
to  the  Latin  books,  there  are  none  in  general  use  save  onr 
missals  or  mass  books  and  breviaries,  or  office-books,  exolu- 
sively  by  tho  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  some  nuns  who  read 
their  office  in  Latin. 

*'  Your  countrymen  possess  Gaelic  books,  as  well  as  retain 
the  Gaelic  tongue ;  ours  retain  the  latter  in  despite  of  penal 
enactments,  under  which  the  former  disappeared.  When  yon 
reflect  that  under  ovory  form,  whether  written  or  oral,  th^ 
Irish  language  was  banned  under  the  severest  penalties,  and 
all  Irish  and  Catholic  teachers  doomed  as  felons  to  transpor- 
tation, you  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  Irish  youth  could  not 
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Hion  read  or  write  their  OTfn  lan^uag^o.  Nay,  I  well  recollect 
when  at  hedg;e schools,  some  anfortunatc  urchins  were  whipped 
by  the  crael  teachers  for  the  great  crime  of  speaking  Irish  at 
fionie  to  their  parents — who  could  speak  no  other  language — 
^he  parents  being  the  informers,  by  catting  a  notck  in  a  small 
piece  of  wood  which  the  boy  liad  carried  in  attestation  of  the 
t^roel  efforts  to  extinguish  the  Irish  languaga. 

"  Tou  can  no  ^ongef  be  surprised  that  we  have  no  Irish 
printed  books ;  nor  would  wo  have  even  the  language,  but  thnt 
tyranny  itself  cannot  succeed  in  interdicting  all  oral  commn- 
ntcation.  The  knowledge  of  Irish,  as  a  learned  and  written 
language,  having  been  thns  extinguished,  thre  English  was 
substituted  and  encouraged,  and  its  schools  <froquented  by  the 
<:faildrcn  of  tlie  native  Irish,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  English 
settlers.  Outside  the  schools,  the  speech  of  the  former  wns 
still  Irish,  when  conversing  with  the  people  ;  but  as  they  learned 
to  road  and  write,  their  reading  and  writing,  as  a  matter  of  no- 
ecssity,  was  in  the  English  language,  so  zealously  and  so  ex- 
clusively patronized  by  the  Oovernnioiit. 

"  I  fear  I  have  tired  you  by  thoso  todious  observations, 
founded,  as  they  are,  on  undoubted  facta.  In  a  word,  yovr 
Gaelic  has  never  been  banned  or  proscribed  in  any  hostile 
cnanner-^and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  Gaelic  books  should 
«bottnd  and  be  continued, — whereas  our  Irish  having  been  in- 
terdicted and  persecuted  to  the  dcatli,  the  wonder 
the  cultivated  form  of  school  language,  it  should  have 

**  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  were 
not,  I  understand-,  more  ttau  two  founts  of  clumsy  Irish  t^  po 
in  all  Ireland  ;  now,  you  can  find  several  of  elegant  form. 

"  Hoping  that  yon  may  deem  the  length  of  my  letter  a  RuflH- 
cient  apology  for  tho  length  of  the  delay  in  acknowledging 
yours, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

4i  JOHX  MAtHALE, 

Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
Johs  S.  Blackie,  Esq  ,  Professor, 
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NiXKTEEX.ir. —  \s  a  race,  the  Irish  iKJople  appear  to 
have  a  stron,'  iiatiinil  doiiro  to  excel  others  aud  to  scorn 
'     the  very  net  inn  r-f  htinir  iiif  trior  to  anv  race.     Nav,  tlii* 
it'oliii*;  is  iiicivaseJ  l>v  the  knowledge  which  pt*rvadesthe 
masses  in  Ireland,  that  their  Mile.'-iaii  i)r>genitoi*s  had  been 
cither  j>nnces  or  uoUKn  in  the  hind  U^Viiv  the  Xonnan  K:n^ 
Henry  II..  had  s<*t  foot  on  the  soil  uf   Eii-o.     It  ii*  quite 
true  tliat  ftH.'liiu.!:s  such  as   these  are  not    in    tlu-mselvts 
"wrong.     A  strou  ;  innate  desire  to  excel  and  to  be  superior 
to  others,  b«'Ci)ines  eltiier  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  according  as 
tlio  objt*ct  aimed  at    antl  according  as  the  cud  in  view  is 
j]^ood  and  worthy,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bad  aud  up- 
worthy.     A   certain  father  of  the  Church,  St.  Bonavcn- 
turo,  says,  ''  Ex  fine  dicitaraAus  valho.iuf  vcl  wa'tt*,"  the 
act  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  end  in  view.     If  the 
internal  eye  —the  intention  of  the  mind — ^be  simple,  the 
whole  body  of  the  act  will  bo  lightsome ;   if  the  eye — 
the  intention,  be  evil,  the  whole  body  of  the  act  will 
be    darksome,   is  the  teaching  of  our    B]es.sed    Lord. 
If  a  pei*soa  wish  to  excel  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge, 
and  to   d^   BO   for   the   glory   of   God    and    tho    good 
of  holy  Cliurch,   or   even  of  his  country   and    of    his 
fellow-men,    the    desire    is    praiseworthy.        Ambition 
in  this  sense  is  laudable ;    and  reasonable  pride  of  dig- 
nity and  just  power,  commendable.     IVide  and  ambition 
of  this  sort  are  continuously  stimulated  in  every  college 
in  the  world.     The  hearts  of  men  of  fame  must  foster  the 
feel  in  i;.     The   ambition   of  military  glory,  for  instance, 
sought  for  in  defending  the  cause  of  honor,  justice,  truth, 
or  country,  finds  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every  distin- 
guished soldier  or  every  daring  general.     Only  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,  the  JSpanish  Ik'publican  General,  Mar- 
shal Concha,  was  urged  by  this  feeling  to  deeds  of  valour 
and  daring  before  the  heights  of  Estclla,  not  less  than  his- 
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opY^OTient.  the  Carlist  CommaiKkT-in-Cliief,   Crncral  Dor- 

Tej^ary,  who  gained  t)ic  vicion*.     Irishmfri    have  at  nil 

times  been  ambitious  of  jjlory  and  of  hnnnnr,    and  honre 

liave,  for  military  prowess,  won  rcnonn  in  every  conniry, 

except  their  own.     l)urinfj  llie  j>eriod  fn>m  the  fifth  to 

the  ninth  conturv,  the  ehildren  of  Ireland   were  the  most 

learned,  as  Venerable  Bede  records  of  all  the  ehildi-en  in 

the  worKl. 

In  this  wav,  wlien  the  end  aimed  at  is  worth v,  or  wlien 
the  motive  is  good,  the  aeti-.n  or  pursuit  is.  in  fact,  mor- 
ally as  well  as  socially,  and  at  times  ma  Vrially  j^ood.  And 
of  course,  when  the  end  is  bad  or  the  m  )tive  bad,  the  action 
becomes  niorallv  bad,  even  thoujxh  the  material  work 
done,  or  the  social  efPect  resulting  from  it  is,  in  reality, 
good.  If  a  jxii'son  give  an  alms,  liketlu*  l*harisees  of  old, 
for  the  sake  of  show,  c)r  to  have  one's  name  blazoned  in 
the  newspapers;  the  alms  bestowed  may  help  the  poor,  or 
may  aid  in  buildin^'  a  church,  but,  for  all  that,  the  moral 
act  is  vicious  before  Ciod,  who  sees  the  heart,  and  judges 
not  according  to  the  work  done  before  men.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  our  iilessed  L>r(1.  who  told  the  Hebrew  people 
that  the  I'harisees,  who  fastt-d  twice  a  week  and  gave 
tithes  of  all  they  p.)ssessesfted,  who  i:ave  large  alms  to  the 
p<X)r,  and  wei-e  zealous  for  the  law  far  above  others,  had, 
in  their  vain  gl  )ry,  reixiived  "  their  reward.'*  Unless  our 
just  acts  exceed  in  pui*ity  of  intention,  the  external  jus- 
tice of  those  Jewish  zealots,  we  cannot  merit  thepromised 
reward  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  this  way,  it  is 
plain,  that  if  the  object  aimed  at  is  one  of  vanity  or 
of  pride,  or  if  the  motive  that  prompts  our  action  is  bad 
or  unworthy,  the  action  is  of  the  same  complexion  as  the 
motive.  It  happens,  then,  that  the  natural  impulse  of 
man — and,  of  course,  of  a  high-minded,  intellectual  race, 
"whose  temperament  is  warm  and  prone  to  emulation,  like 
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the  Kelts  of  Ireland — can  readily  be  turned  cither  ia 
good  or  to  evil.  Irishmen  bear  privations,  hardship,  want, 
misery,  hard  labor,  loss  of  friends  and  of  fortune,  with 
{jiatience  and  oven  with  equanimity,  while  they  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  being  regarded  as  a  race  inferior  to  the 
Saxons,  or  to  be  of  those  who  are  slaves  or  helots  in 
their  native  land.  Individuals  feel  this  national  pride, 
and  often  care  not  to  conceal  it^  As  it  has  no  available 
channel  in  which  to  flow,  it  manifests  itself,  at  the  pre^ 
sent  day,  in  a  desire  to  rival  the  dominant  race  in  the  use 
of  their  own  language,  their  habits,  manners,  material 
refinement,  elegance,  pronunciation,  tone,  advance  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Q  he  rich  portion  of  the  middle  classes 
are  not  content  with  the  loss  of  the  Irish  tongue,  but  they 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  England  to  learn,  in 
colleges  and  schools,  the  English  accent- — often  from 
Irish  mahtei*s  ;  whilst  the  humbler  classes,  who  can  speak 
Lish,  conceal  their  knowledge  of  their  own  native  tongue 
lest  they  be  considered  uneducated. 

In  their  untrained  and  often  uneducated  views,  they 
fancy  that  one  cannot  acquire  a  cori'cct  English  accent  at 
home ;  and  thoiK?  who  speak  Gaelic  seem  to  think  that 
they  cannot  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  without 
losing  their  knowledge  of  Irish. 

Many  others,  too,  even  amongst  those  considered  learned 

in  Church  and  State,  despise   Irish,   simply  because  they 

are  ignorant  of  the  hmgnage,   with  the  vain  and  foolish 

notion,  tluit  as  they  do  not  know  the  language,  therefore 

it  is  not  worth  knowing,  and  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  exist 

the  better  for  the  country  and  the  people.       The   writer 

has  met  many  of  this  class,  particularly  amongst  young 

professional   gentlemen,   especially   those  who  have   re* 

ciived  marks  of  honour  or  distinction  in  some  special 
branch  of  knowledge. 
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The  writer  has  seen  and  spoken  to  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant from  the  city  of  Cork — a  man  of  middle  class 
position,  whose  income  was  harely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
peqnirements  of  a  growing  family  of  five  children — two 
eons  and  three  daughters ;  and  has  learned  from  the 
young  gentleman  that  he  had  been,  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  own  mother,  sent  during  three  years  to  an  English 
college,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  acquire 
what  was  called  a  correct  English  accent.  It  happened 
that  there  were  two  Irishmen  professors  in  the  college  at 
•which  the  young  Hibernian  had  teen  a  pupil.  His  accent 
— fortunately  for  the  boy — was  not  a  bit  changed.  The 
grandmother  of  the  young  gentleman  knew  Irish,  but  the 
mother  did  not  know  a  word  of  it  ;  and  she  was  deter- 
mined, like  a  great  many  foolish  mothers  of  the  present 
day  in  Ireland,  that  her  son  should  not  have,  even  as  an 
ornament  to  the  English  speech,  the  fine  ore  rotundo 
accent  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  fathers. 

This  section  closes  with  an  anecdote,  which,  like  the 
foregoing,  rests  for  its  truth  on  facts.  The  writer  has 
heard  it  told  by  the  Very  Eev.  Thomas  MacHale,  S.T.D., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures  and  HebreA-  in  the  College 
des  Irlandais,  Paris.  On  one  occasion,  about  the  year 
1861,  on  coming  from  Paris,  for  the  summer  vacation,  to 
Tuam,  the  Very  Rev.  Professor  was  detained  for  a  short 
time  at  the  Euston  Station,  L  »ndon,  waiting  till  the 
North  Westorn  train  to  Holyhead  should  start. 

AVhile  leisurely  walking  along  the  stand  or  piazza,  he 
observed  a  young  girl,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  mani- 
festly waiting,  like  himse'f,  iar  the  train  to  Holyhead. 
The  maid  was  of  midd  e  size,  elegantly  dressed,  for  one  in 
her  position,  yet  modest'y ;  her  fresh,  full,  and  slightly 
ruddy  complexion  showed  that  she  had  not  been  long 
lirijig  in  London.     There  was  a  tinge  of  ba  hful  simpli- 
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city  playing  over  her  fcaturos,  with  asliglit  expression  of 
deferential  re^rd  for  the  priest  jus  he  passed,  although 
8he  wished  to  assume,  as  she  thought,  the  hij^h  tone  of 
London  fashion,  and  to  do  the  elegant  in  the  presince  of 
a  d.^rnificHi  stranger.  Notwithstanding  her  dress  and  her 
airs,  there  hung  around  her,  like  <he  freshness  of  morning, 
a  naiii'e  and  a  homeliness  of  hearing  in  which  any  dis- 
cerning eye,  much  less  that  of  a  priest  and  professor, 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Accordingly  the  Very  Rev. 
Doctor  said  to  himself  that  the  young  pirl  who  stood  on 
the  platform  before  him,  was  a  dangl.ter  of  Eire,  and 
that  she  was,  as  is  said,  from  the  country.  Shu  must  Ijo 
a  Catholic,  to'>>  ;  this  he  immediately  conjectured  from  the 
B.itisfied  glu  ce  with  which  slie  had  occ  sional'}^  viewed 
the  strange  priest.  He  thought  it  well  to  speak  to 
her  ;  and  as  she  wa^,  ns  he  h  d  thought,  a  Cutholic 
and  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  she  mu.-t  necessarily 
know  Gae  ic,  and,  therefore,  he  sp  kein  the  Irish  tongue^ 
and  saluted  her  in  those  we  l-kuown,  familiar  words,  in 
which  the  Catholic  peasantry  arc  wont  to  sa'uteeach  other 
at  homo — "  Go  m-beannui^le  Dia  du.t,  a  ^'ailin  oig — God 
s.ive  you,  my  young  woman,'  said  he.  The  maid  looke-i 
quite  surprised  {;t  ihe  stran-e  IteVvrend  leather: — he 
thought  with  himself  for  a  moment  thi.t,  perhaps,  she 
did  not  he..r  the  words  that  had  ju.4  fallen  from  his  lipS; 
and  accordingly  he  repeated  the  sahitation,  in  Irish — **Gc 
m-beannui^e  Dia  duit  a  I'a  hn  o!g.*'  There  w.  s  no  doubt 
remaining  on  his  mind  this  time  that  she  had  heard  hii 
words.  S  >,  she  looked  j  gain  with  the  same  expression  o 
surprise  at  the  Very  Rev.  I'rofessor,  and  after  a  slighr 
j)ause,  assuming  in  the  meaiitinie  the  j^randest  tone  sht 
cuull  command,  rep'icd,  with  a  s  ight  to.ch  of  a  Lon- 
don accent,  '*  Sir,  1  do  not  ui.derstanJ  what  -^oxx  i<ay.'' 
''  Is  it  true  that  you  do  not  undcrstai.d  what  I  have  hai<J 
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to  Tcra  r'"  said  ilieiriest.  *'  Yos,  Rev.  Father,"  was  tlio 
iop!v.  Pr.  iMacHale  then  began  to  su.»pcct  that  he  had 
been  mista!:cn  in  snpposii;g  the  joung  girl  was  from  Iro- 
l..nd.  So  he  moved  on,  and  came  up  aftr  a  moments 
wa-k  to  i:n  elderly  mm  who  luid  tfcon  some  three  score 
and  five  mmmeis,  an:l  who,  while  the  learned  professor 
and  the  yoniig  r^irl  were,  for  the  moment,  apparently  con- 
ve  sing  li  d  stood  ^ome  fifteen  yards  off,  looking  anxions'j 
Liid  with  enqniring  gaze  at  the  ilignificd  stranger  and  the 
xn.jd,  to  see  wliat  was  the  convers.ition  about.  The  mien 
i;nd  manner  of  the  e'derly  ui. known  were  unmist.  kably 
Hibernian.  But,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  c  nntry 
to  which  he  bcloiii^cd,  he  carried  a  stk^k,  and  on  the 
ferulo  pn>j«xti7jg  over  the  left  hlioulder,  a  small  par- 
cvi  tie*!  11])  in  the  u.sii{;l  r. d  li  nd'.erchiof.  From  the 
watchful  e.e  j.iid  ;.nxIous  «,;''aj\ce  directed  towards  the 
yomig  ^^'•ir',  Fr.  MacHalo  tiiviued  (hat  S(^me  tic  of  eon- 
i>anLC"inlty  oi'  aiTujity  niust  needs  oxi.st  between  tlie  maid 
Jill  J  the  mm.  The  hitter  \\\is,  lu'vunJ  all  doubt,  of  Irish 
orijrin.  As  the  juries!  tlrew  near,  llio  stianger  put  on  a 
pleasin^'  exprcs.siuu  of  couutenaiice,  such  a.>  one  cannot 
avuid  assuming  ii?  pre.ence  of  an  esteemed  friend,  tlio-gh 
it  the  time  there  is  i.i)t  on  his  pit  an  equally  ready 
mutu:il  rerugnition.  A  prie^st  is  a  kind  of  famiJiar  friv nd 
to  every  L  ishma!i,  aid  especially  to  every  Tri>li  (.atholic, 
eve.i  thoujh  it  happc.i  that  he  is  not  an  acq -antancc.  It 
was  NO  in  this  instance,  'i  here  had  already  existed  positive 
pi-oof  that  the  man  was  from  the  sister  isle.  lie  is  a 
(/a'.holic,  too,  fur  he  salutes  tlie  priest.  This  act  is  seldom 
performetl  in  London  by  anyone  except  an  Irish  CatlKJic. 
if  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  from  the  sister  isle,  he  most, 
Iheri'f  re.  speak  Irish.  Accordii!gh%  I'r.  MacHale  ad- 
dressed 1  im  in  Irish — "  Go  m-beannui:le  T)  \  du.t  adu.nv 
c '.r — G«.»d  save  you,  my  good  man."     AVitli  a  bri;^ht  flusi. 
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of  ligTit  beaming  f  i-oni  his  eye,  and  a  smile  playing-  on 
his  lips,  full  J  assured  that  ho  stood  face  tj  face  with 
one  of  his  own  conntn'men,  with  one  who  spoke  his 
own  lan^aiage,  with  one  of  the  priests  of  his  country  who 
had,  for  over  two  centuries,  been  the  guardians  and  the 
fostering  and  spiritual  fathers  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged,  he  replied,  "  Go  m-beanntti^e  Dia  agns  Maire 
du.t  fe  u'* — God  and  3Iary  save  yourself.  "  An  as  Eir.nn 
tusa  ?" — Are  you  from  Ii-cland.  "Seal  go  do;i)Lmj  a 
a!a  r" — Yes,  indeed,  father.  "  B-fu:l  colas  agat  a:r  an 
liinaoi  o  g  so  ?"' — Po  you  know  this  young  woman?  "  An 
t-f  u  1  eolas  agam  a  r  an  liinaoi  uig  s.n  ?"  "  Na*  si 
m'  inj;ron  ^i** — Do  1  know  that  young  woman  ?  Why, 
sure  she  is  my  daughter.  By  this  time  the  young  girl 
came  up,  blushing,  to  where  her  father  stood  speaking  to 
Dr.  MacHale  ;  and  then  the  professor  said,  in  prc^senee 
of  the  maid — ''  Ls  longanta*  naj  t-fu  1  gaolalge  a.c." — 
It  is  surprising  that  she  docs  not  understand  Irish. 
•'  Well/'  said  he,  in  reply,  and  with  great  vehemence  of 
expression,  **  si  an  leud  teanga  a  la'a  r  si  ;  ta  gaoClaJge 
ace  to  ma:t  a*s  ta  agam^a" — Irish  is  the  iirst  tongue  she 
spoke;  and  she  knows  Irish  just  as  well  as  I  know  it. 
The  young  maid  appeared  now  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
part  she  had  played,  and  of  the  answer  she  had  given  the 
Very  Rev.  Professor  of  the  College  des  Irlandais,  Paris  ; 
and  when  he  asked  her,  in  Irish,  why  she  had  denied  that 
she  knew  her  native  language,  she  modestly  looked  to  the 
ground,  and  replied,  "  l>i  n.iire  orm*'- — I  was   ashamed. 

Snvoke  is  a  sign  of  tiro,  or  of  licat^  though  it  may  be 
tmperceived  heat.  The  bhLsli  on  the  cheek  is  a  sign  of 
the  stin'ing  of  the  foL'liri<.;s  of  the  s:>ul  \\  ithin,  aid  of  the 
struggle  bet  wee. J  pride  and  i)riucipL'.  The  sham.'  of  tho 
Irish  girl  to  sp\ik  her  natve  liingunp^  is  a  sign  of  tho 
state  of  fe. lings  by  which  she  hid  been  aciu:ited  at  {h& 
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'iime — wishing  to  appear  somebody,  and  for  tliat  purpose 
>aznp!ing  on  the  princif)le  that  tuld  her  she  ought  to  love 
Ireland  and  the  language  of  her  fathers,  and  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  speak  it  before  princes.  It  will  be  said  that 
the  anecdote  records  only  one  single  instance  of  false 
shame,  and  that  from  a  single  case,  and  in  a  matter  not 
essential,  bat  merely  accidental,  it  is  not  logical  to  draw 
a  conclusion  quite  universal  regarding  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ii-eland.  This  objection  id  quite  correct  : — 
it  is  illogical  to  draw  a  universal  from  a  particular  propo- 
sition, unless  the  particular  enunciates  a  truth  founded  on 
the  nature  or  in  the  essential  qualities  of  the  subject  of 
which  there  is  question,  or  in  the  accidental  relations 
which  produce  in  the  samo  circumstances,  always  the  same 
effect.  It  is  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  Irishmen  in 
America  and  in  Ireland  who  arc  not  ashamed,  even  before 
the  stranger  or  the  lordly,  to  speak  t!ie  language  of  their 
fathers  ;  lut  it  is  equally  true  that  with  a  class  of  no  high 
social  standinpj,  and  wh  j  are  devoid  of  sufHoient  enlighten- 
ment as  linguists  or  historians,  and  esjx) .iiilly  with  those 
who  are  lovers  of  fashion  and  who  aim  at  that  which  is 
held  in  honor  for  the  hour — it  is  deemed  a  sign  of  igno- 
rance anl  lowliness  of  position  to  speak  Irish.  The  grow- 
ing maidens  of  Connacht  who  have  boon  for  any  time 
attending  school,  either  religious  or  st^cu'ar,  blush  if  spoken 
to  in  Irish.  They  reply :  "  Oh,  I  know  how  to  speak 
English,  your  Reverence ;  I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  you 
Beem  to  think  me  to  bo."  This  very  summer  the  writer 
met  more  tha!i  ono  instance  plainly  shewn,  not  in 
the  case  of  a  girl,  but  of  a  woman  who  had  seen  some 
fiftv  summers.  The  incident  occurred  at  Lios-dun-vama^ 
near  the  sulphur  spa.  lie  addi^essed  a  woman  whom  ho 
had  heanl  speaking  in  Irish  to  those  of  hor  own  class — -in 
the  language  of  the  people,     llcr  reply,  dirci?tly  and  with 
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the  expression  of  surprise,  was  : — "  Sir,  I  do  not  know 
Irish."  Ihe  aneclotc  then  puts  before  the  reader  a  statt: 
of  feeling  and  a  diblike  for  speaking  Ifish  that  actuates  t 
large  class.  And  this  state  of  mind  and  of  feeling  arisen 
from  a  perversion  of  an  innate  desij  e  "  to  excel  and  to  scorr 
the  very  notion  of  being  infe;  ior  to  any  one,"  as  wasshewn 
in  the  opening  passage  of  this  nineteenth  section.  All 
that  is  requii-ed,  in  order  to  connect  this,  is  to  make  the 
speech  itself  of  the  Irish  people,  aiid  the  study  of  it  honor- 
able and  worthy  of  the  r  ambition. 

Do  what  the  Welsh  are  doing. — CfFer  prizes  ;   hold 

Eisteddfodan  ;  make  the  spoken  spe.ch  of  the 'Gael  appre- 
ciable and  h(.norab'e. 

Twentieth — His  Lordship  the  ?«rost  Rev  Dr.  Moriarty, 
Pishop  of  Ardfert  and  l!apIioe,  county  Kerry,  and  the 
Very  llev  Dr.  O'Erien,  Dean  of  Lim  rick,  author  of  "  Ailey 
Moore,'*  "  Jack  Hazlitt,"  and  other  able  literary  works, 
have  been  visiting  Tuam  and  the  we.^torn  coast  of  their 
native  island. 

Each  of  the  two  is  eminently  distinguished  as  a 
churchman,  as  an  ecclesiastical  scholar  and  theologian 
— each  has  left,  already,  footprints  impressed  on  the 
lite.ary  landmarks  of  their  country's  h "story,  and  of 
her  social  advancement  ;  each  holds  a  high  place  in  the 
walks  of  English  literature  ;  each  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  condition  of  Ire' and,  pa.stand  present — with 
the  causes  of  her  decuy  in  commerce,  material  anj  social 
development ;  in  education,  too,  and  eiilightenment,  if  the 
p:  esent  period  be  compared  with  the  tim.s  of  ^-'t.  Co!umba 
i.nd  St.  Columl)anu.s,  Scdulius  and  Scotns ;  St.  Fursey 
and  riacre  ;  Paints  renlgnns,  Jarlath,  Alcuin,  Malachy, 
an  I  Laureiico  O'Toolo.  Each  of  the  two  is  thviroughly 
conversant  with  the  language  of  the  pcupL\  Tlioy  speak 
and  prc.cli  iu  thuir  flocks  in  Iri^h.     11  is  Lord.sliip,  accom- 
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paiiied  by  the  Dean,  \  isite<l  St.  Jarlatb's  College.  In  tbo 
course  of  conversation,  bis  Lordsbip,  Dr.  Moriarty,  told 
tbe  present  writer  that  Professor  Llackie  of  tbe  Edin- 
burg  University,  bad  written  to  bim,  too,  regarding  tbo 
decay  of  tbe  Gaelic  language  ia  Ii^'land,  and  tbe  causes  of 
that  de.ay.  His  Lordship  enumerated  as  causes  of  this 
fading  away  of  our  national  speocli,  some  of  those  just 
enumerated — ^s  :cb  as  the  fact  that  our  national  language 
is  not  taught  in  our  National  Scnools.  "  I  remarked,  also," 
said  bis  lordship,  "  that  landlorJs  and  their  agents, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  attorneys  and 
barristers,  and  all  who  lepr.  sent  the  dominant  interest, 
have  helped  to  bring  abi)ut  the  decadence  of  the  speech 
of  the  L'ish  people.  I  often  asked  the  peasants  of  my 
diocese  why  they  essayed  so  often  to  s[)eak  English, 
omitting  the  iLse  of  the  vernacular  speocli.  And  they  in- 
variably answered  that  the  agents  luid  landlords  would 
listen  to  no  Irish,  and  that,  therefore,  tliey  were  forced 
to  speak  as  best  they  could  in  the  I'nglish  tongue.  Tbo 
same  is  true  of  the  intercourse  of  the  po  a*  pi.»ople  with 
lawyers  of  all  conditions  fi'um  the  Chancellor  to  tbo 
attorney's  clerk. 

A  Catholic  farmer,  a  sul)ject  of  bis  LonLship's  diocese, 
cfime  some  years  ago  to  the  Bishop  and  told  him  that  ho 
was  about  to  "  go  to  law,'*  and  that  all  the  money  ho  had 
then  to  carry  on  the  suit  was  only  two  pounds,  liis 
lordship  advised  the  poor  man  not  to  go  to  law ;  to  settle 
the  matter  by  arbitration  ;  to  keep  his  money,  and  not  to 
lose  the  two  pounds,  and  seven  times  more,  by  appealing  to 
lawyei'S.  Tbe  good  simple  man  went  his  way.  Some  time 
aftenvards  the  bi.^hop  met  the  same  farmer.  His  lordship 
asked  bim  what  did  be  do  with  tbo  two  pounds,  whether 
he  had  expended  that  moderate  sum  in  fair  arbitration  ? 
The  poor  man,  in  a  tono  of  regret,  assured  the  Bishop, 
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tliat  he  did  go  to  law ;  that  he  lost  the  case ;  and  that  he 
had  expended  the  two  poonds  on  the  interpreter  alone,  or 
as  he  called  that  legal  functionary,  the  "  tjtherpreter," 
in  order  that  his  sworn  examinations  in  Irish  should  be 
fully  and  to  the  point  translated  for  council  and  judge, 
and  by  that  means  that  success  might  attend  the  suit. 
Knowledge  of  Irish  alone  was,  in  the  case  of  that  poor 
peasant,  a  twofold  loss.  In  Wa'es,  judges  and  lawyers  of 
all  degrees  are  obliged  to  know  the  Welsh  language.  Nay, 
gome  of  the  Judges  who  go  on  circuit  in  the  North  of  Eng* 
land  must  know  the  Yorkshire  dialects.  Why  not  in 
Ireland  ?     Why  ? 

Dr.  Connop  Thorlwall,  an  Englishman,  was  not  ap« 
pointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David *s  until  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowlcvlge  of  the  Kymric  tongue  ; 
neither  did  Dr.  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  receive  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Bangor  imtil  he  had 
been  able  to  preach  in  the  Welsh  tong  le. 

How  differently  we  act  in  Ireland.  Ign.irance  of  the 
people's  language  and  habits  has  been  the  best  passport  to 
places  of  position  and  emolument. 
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Ill  what  conniies  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is  the  langnaga 
fading  ?  It  is  fading,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree,  in 
Galway  and  Mayo.  The  statement  rests  for  its  truth 
on  the  pers  ^nal  knowledge  and  ex[)cricTice  which  the 
Writer  has  acquired  of  the  pet)plc  and  of  the  places.  In 
the  counties  of  ^layo  and  Galway  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  the  rural  districts  speak 
their  country's  language,  'J  he  educated  classes  do  not 
speak  it.  This  was  not  the  case  thirty  yeai-s  ago. 
Numberless  ca.ses  ansc,  in  which  magistrates  who  ad- 
minister the  law  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  treat  the  natives 
who  speak  Irish  as  criminals.  A  case  in  j)oint.  In 
Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  ^ligo,  peasants  and  people 
in  business,  who  are  of  the  middle  age,  know  to  speak 
the  Irish  language  ;  but  from  its  gradual  disuse,  prefer 
to  speak  English.  The  growing  youth  in  these  counties 
know  n  >th  ng  uf  the  speech  of  their  forefathers. 

The  views  which  naturally  come  next  in  order,  regard 
those  d'stricts,  in  which,  throughout  the  west  of  Ireland, 
the  Irish  language  is  fading.  And  the  question  which 
directly  starts  to  the  mind  of  every  man  is — if  the  'an- 
guage  is  fading,  is  it  wortli  the  while  of  Irishmen  to  stop 
this  decay — is  it  worth  their  while  to  go  farther,  and  not 
only  to  keep  it  in  existence,  but  to  foster  it,  and  to  strive 
to  make  it  grow  into  literary  life  ? 

The  scope  of  the  pi-csent  work  regards  the  living  Gaelic 
language  of  Connacht.     In   its   topographical  bearing  it 

does  not  reach  to — 

"  Where  the  Barrow  and  tho   E.-no  and  Lough  S willy's  waters 
roar." 

The  writer  has  to  deal  with  the  ancient  tongue  Kp<)kcn 
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at  presPiit  witlilii  (lii»  territory  lying  east  and  wrv^t  betwwm 
the  Shannon  and  the  sea  ;  nnd  n^rth  and  south  Ix^tween 
]iundor;in  and  the  b  •rdei's  of  Banaghci' — 

«  Wliero  t]ie  ]):irting  sunbi\im  kissns  the  Corrib  in  the  West, 
And  the  ocean,  like  a  mother,  cla8i>8  tho  Shanuon  to  her  breast." 

Each  of  the  five  counties  in  the  province  has  been,  f  .r 
the  past  twenty  years,  visited,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
vritor,  and,  tlierefore,  whatever  is  sated  in  these  pages 
respecting  them,  is  the  expression  of  those  thon^'ts, 
"which,  from  personal  observation,  since  the  days  of  his 
bv)yhjod  to  the  present  hour,  have  been  moulded  in  his 
mind — taking  their  rise  from  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
tricts and  their  inhabitants,  and  expanding  with  the  train 
of  his  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  people. 

In  Connacht  there  are  five  counties — SI  go,  Leitrim, 
Eoscomnion,  Mayo,  and  Gal  way :  tlie  two  latter  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  extend  to 
the  west  and  south  of  the  province.  Koscommor,  Leitrim, 
and  Sligi^,  border  on  tho  pi*ovinces  of  Loinster  and 
Ulster.  A  distinction  must,  in  the  question  regarding  the 
Bpoken  Gaelic  language,  be  drawn  between  the  tlii*eo 
counties  bordering  on  Tlster  and  Leinster,  and  the  two 
counties.  Mayo  and  Galway,  situate  to  the  west  and  south 
of  the  province. 

Such  is  Connacht  in  its  Lading  topographical  outlines. 
Now  for  tho  language  spoken  within  its  borders. 

Tho  Irish  language  is  fastly  fading  in  Sligo,  Leitrim, 
and  Roscommon ;  fading  in  Mayo  and  in  Galway,  but  not 
with  that  rapidity  with  which  it  is  being  swept  away 
from  the  face  of  the  three  counties  bordering  on  Leii-istor 
and  Ulster.  In  each  of  the  two  counties  beaten  by  thi 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  language  of  their  fathers  is 
still  .sp)keii  by  nine  oat  of  every  ten  of  tho  inhabitfintd 
dwelling  in  the  rura^  districts. 
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In  every  country  vll'age  witliin  tho  Metropolitan 
I)ioce3e  of  Tuam,  except  that  portiou  of  it  wliich  lies  near 
Athionc,  namely — the  pariah  of  Moore — tliere  is  no 
langTiage,  save  Gaelic,  6j)oken  or  heard  by  the  peasant 
portion  of  the  native  Irish  popuhition.  It  is  true  that  in 
towns  the  tongue  of  tlie  Keltic  ri\ce  is  not  generally 
employed  as  largely  as  it  is  in  the  rural  villages.  However, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  j)rcsent,  Irish  is  the  only  langua;^e 
made  use  of  in  ]Mayo  and  Gahvay,  in  buyin^'  and  selling 
at  fairs  and  at  niarkots,  bv  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as 
WlII  as  by  the  peasant  proprietors  who  dwell  in  country 
districts. 

The  educated  classes  who  hive  bee  i  tmined  in  English 
colleges,  or  in  colleges  at  home  in  Ireland,  are  all  quite 
ignorant  of  the  speech  of  their  Keltic  sires.  This  was  not 
the  casci  some  twentv  ve;rs  airo  amunirsl  the  immediate 
progenitors  of  living  [ri:5h  grntlenion.  The  lord  of  the 
soil  and  the  middle-man,  with  their  sons  and  daughters, 
Pix>ke,  in  days  now  pjist,  the  language  of  tho  people.  At 
present  the  same  classes  are  not  only  ignoi-ant  of  the 
language  themselves,  but  they  wi.di  to  crush  it  out  of 
life.  Gentlemen  of  the  legal  pi*ofcssion  and  magistrates 
who,  by  right  ought  not  to  have  a  place  on  the  bench  of 
justice  without  a  knowledge  of  the  peoj)'e's  language,  are 
the  most  hostile  classes  a^jainst  the  speech  of  their  Hiber- 
liian  progenitors. 

Thr  writer  has  witnessed,  in  small  sessional  courts,  at 
Tuam,  Ballinrobe,  Castlebar,  and  other  towns  of  the 
"West,  the  simple  peasants  treated  with  the  greatest  dis- 
play of  harshness  because  they  could  not  give  evidence  in 
the  English  tongue.  It  must  bo  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
magistrates  who  have  treated,  and  do  treat,  the  people  so, 
are  ignorant  themselves  of  law,  of  language,  and  of  those 
polite  and  considerate  manners  that  become  gentlemen. 
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The  vrrltcr  lias  been  amused  and  pained  to  see,  on  out 
occasion  within  the  post  year,  a  legal  fanctionaiy,  whj- 
himself  speaks  Ii-ish,  as^utne  a  high  tone  and  brow-beat 
an  unfortunate  peiisant  by  putting  trying  questions  it 
Engliali.  Tlie  foUowing,  from  tho  Tu„m  lYc.w  of  Augasi 
21,  deserves  to  bo  recorded.  The  facta  as  reported  an 
tmtbfnl,  and  tbe  treatment  recorded  is  only  one  instance 
out  of  hundreds  like  it  ; 

TUAW  PKTTr  SESSmSS— HOM-VT,  AlrirsT  17,   1871. 

A.  N.  Blake,  Ksq.,  J.I'.  cUr.irman ;  Capuin  ]i:ill,  It.ll.  i  Q. 
Eirwan,  Esq.,  J.P.  i  and  W.  Gimiori,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Sail;  Byan  next  cntne  upon  tlio  tublo.  She  said  in  Iriab  that 
Bho  WHS  on  I HbIi- spooking  wimcss. 

Captain  Bnll  said  (in  EiiglUli)  tliat  she  should  try  and  girs 
faer  evidence  in  English;  and  ordered  Mr.  Gannnn,  C.P.S.,  to 
interpret  til  at  to  lior.  Sot  trailing  fur  tho  iiitorpretatioD, 
BftlJj  replipd  (in  Irish)  that  alio  could  nut  appalt  English. 

Captain  lliill — Oh  !  1  see  now  you  knew  Kngliah  ;  and  1  innil 
tell  you  that  it  ia  loss  of  timo  for  you  to  go  on.  1  know  what 
orediliilit;  to  attach  to  your  eTJUunoe. 

Ur.  Gatinon,  addressing;  her  in  Irish,  said  that  ibe  shoald 
■peak  in  Kiiglish, 

Sally  Rynn  then  protested  (in  Irish)  thnt  she  could  not  tell 
Wliat  bIio  'knovr  to  bo  the  truth  to  hor  satisfaction  in  English. 

Captaia  Ball— Conatahlo,  remove  that  woman  off  the  tablo. 

Sally  Syan  then  offorod  to  dn  hoi-  boat. 

Captain  Bail— No.    Sbo  has  got  ber  thance. 

John  Byau  was  then  examined.  He  ei]>lained  that  what 
l>nin([ht  the  woman  there  waa  to  draiv  water  from  a  well. 

nination,  ho  suid  tliiit  he  was  a  oouaia  of  James 

Lawrence  Ry^n,  an  Irish -speaking  witness,  nai  tboa  oi> 
fttniuod  throut(h  Xr,  P.  J.  Gbudud,  as  interpreter. 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing,  the  Editor  of  tbe  Tuam 
X«c«,  Edward  Byrne,  Esq.,  makes  the  following  judicious 
reoiarks: 

a  maiSTimi  AND  "IRISH  WlTNEaSEa." 
^f  ^•WwH  wlio  frcqr.cuts    the  C-iir;:  r.f  „'-«-_.,  :.    T-,!--;! 
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cannot  fail  to  have  obsorred  tiie  objection  which  is  in  nearl  j 
•Terr  instance  entertained  to  a  witness  giving  evidence  in  tha 
Irish  language.  Straogeand  anomalous  as  this  statement  ma^ 
■onnd  it  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  The  case  on  which  comment 
18  made  at  present  is  only  a  solitary  instance  of  a  truth  general 
to  the  whole  coantrj.  A  witness  comes  upon  the  table,  and 
aTers  that  he  or  she  can  give  evidence  only  in  Irish.  Imme- 
diately the  thoaght  of  the  trouble  and  the  delay  of  interpreta- 
tion involuntarily  enters  the  magisterial  mind.  Immediately 
it  occurs  to  this  thesaurus  of  nature  and  art  that  the  witness 
is  shamming.  These  irrepressible  Irish  are  like  the  noble 
Bedskins — prodigious  liars.  The  witness  wants  to  prepare  his 
answers,  and  the  repetition  of  the  questions  by  the  counsel 
and  the  interpreter  gives  the  knave  the  necessary  time  to  for^jfa 
his  prevarication  or  evasion.  Too,  did  I  not  hoar  him,  this 
very  instant,  say  "  no,"  with  just  as  perfect  enunciation  and 
accent  as  I  could  say  it  myself  ?  Thus  thinks  and  speaks  the 
Bench.  The  coansel  agaiast  whose  case  the  witness  is  sum- 
moned starts  up  and  tells  his  worship  that  he  has  jast  been 
told  by  a  most  respectable  person  that  the  fellow  on  the  table 
is  quite  a  professor  of  English,  in  fact,  competent  to  take  a 
prize  in  Belles  Lettres.  Then  the  poor  fellow  on  the  table,  or 
the  poor  woman  (in  the  particular  case  referred  to  the  witness 
was  a  woman)  is  pressed,  and  badgered  and  coerced  to  give 
evidence  in  English.  He  is  admonished  in  English  by  the 
Bench,  and  advised  in  Irish  by  the  Interpreter.  At  last  he 
answers  in  Irish  a  qaestion  put  to  him  in  English.  '<  Thou 
hast  said  it :  out  of  your  own  mouth  you  have  condemned  your- 
self. Is  it  not  so,  my  brethren  ?"  **  Constable,  remove  that 
person."  Such  is  the  magisterial  fiat — hot,  hasty ;  but  irre- 
vocable as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  The  poor  fel- 
low is  then  taken,  collared,  and  cast  into  the  outer  courts  as 
an  unconvicted  criminal.  Or,  perhaps,  he  tries  to  testify  in 
English.  The  bench  attaches  great  weight  to  his  avidence 
then.  Then  there  is  no  measurement  of  credibility.  But  we 
know  what  amount  of  trust  to  place  in  his  words, — ju&t  not  an 
iota.  They  may  be  correct ;  but  ten  to  one  tboy  are  all  a  mis- 
take.  We  place  just  the  same  amount  of  confidence  in  his  de- 
positiona  as  we  would  place  in  our  own  if  we  were  forced  to 
give  evidence  in  German ;  because  we  understood  some  son- 
ttacM  addreiiad  to  us  in  that  language.     Every   little   word 
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has  a  diBtinct  meaning  for  every  collocation.    Ko  just  beaok 
thai  reflects  apon  it ;  no  man  of  educated  intelligence,  yalaisg 
his  words  on  oath,  would  dream  of  attaching  credibilitj,  taflU 
cicnt  to  tarn  tho  most  delicate  balance    of  evidence,  to  tks 
testimony  of  any  man  in  any  language  except  that  to  which  hs 
is  accustomed  as  his  own,  or  to  which  he  has  nataralised  his- 
self  by  thought,  training,  association,  and  use.     Let  it  even  be 
admitted  that  Irish  peasants  are  disingenuous.    Years  of  per^ 
sucution,  during  which  they  had  to  bruathe  almost  bj  stealth, 
made  them  so ;  and  it  is  not  la^s  made  by  tho  descendants  of 
those  who  legislated  bo  debase  them  that  ought  to  be  their  fim 
accusers.    In  Wales,  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  about  the 
size  of  Connaught,  judges  must  qualify  for  their  jadicial  seatl 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  Kymbrio  tongue.    Nay,  the  advocatei 
themselves  are  not  admitted  to  practice   until   they  learn  the 
language.    Indeed,  it  would  be  an  empty  honour  if  thej  were; 
for  they  could  get  nothing  to  do  from  the  Welsh.     In  India  tho 
English  Judges  and  Counsel,  and   in  fact,  officials  in  general 
must  pass  a  competitive  examination  in   Hindostanee   before 
they  are  eligible  fur  ofiico.    In  Ireland  alone  is  the  programme 
of  William,  the  Conqueror  of  the   Saxons,  studiously  copied  ; 
and  the  language  of  the  country  banished  from   its  coarts  of 
law.    In  practice,  the  laws  against  speaking  Irish  are  at  this 
day  just  as  intolerant  as  they  were  at  the  worst  period  of  the 
penal  code.    Salaried  magistrates  are  appointed,   as  honorary 
magistrates  arc,  through  family  favour,  or  services  on  flood  or 
field,  rather  than  because  of  any  qualification  of  intellect  or 
peculiar  fitness. 

The  case  which  occasions  comment  at  this  time  is  only  one 
of  many,  and  almost  every  magistrate  seems  to  require  a 
mnemonic  to  the  oflect  that,  as  the  law  presumes  the  innocence 
of  every  man  until  he  is  duly  pronounced  guilty,  so  the  good 
faith  of  the  Irish  witness  must  remain  unimpeac/tied  and  anim* 
peaohable  until  he  clearly  demonstrates  his  Anglican  acquire* 
meuts. 

(From  the  Irishman  of  June  13, 187-4.) 

OUB  NEGLECTED  MOTIIES  TONGUE. 

The  neglect  of  the  Irish  tongue  is  one  of  the  saddest,  if  not 
the  very  saddest  phase  of  Irish  national  decay,  and  Irish  na- 
tional shortsightedness  and  stupidity.  This  is  strong  language, 
but  tho  oase  is  so  monstrous  :hat  no  forui  of  human  speech 
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pplj  words  too  strong  for  its  condemnation.  No  nation 
i  rcfioed,  caltivated^  and  ancient  language,  ever  lei  it 
in  as  we  have  lot  oars.  It  was,  to  be  snre,  banned  by 
nger,  bat  the  barrier  has  long  ago  been  remoted.  There 

0  fine  for  learning  Irish,  and  tho  fact  of  its  having  been 
and  proscribed  ought  only  to  make  it  more  dear  to  us. 
uoror  ever  yet  destroyed  a  language  without  destroying 

1  branch  the  nation  that  spoke  it.  If  we  know  nothing 
tn^uage  of  Cdrthagf^,  it  is  becanso  the  Garthagenian 
ras  utterly  extorrainatcd.  Russian  and  Prussian  per- 
i  have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Polish  language, 
er  will,  although  erory  throat  and  artifice  are  used  for 
-pose.  Polish  may  bo  banned  by  Russia  and  Prussia ; 
ud  newspapers  may  not  bo  allowod  to  be  published  in 
ly  be  a  crime  even  to  speak  it  in  Posen  and  Warsaw  . 
}ng  as  tho  Polish  nation  lasts  so  long  will  the  Polish 
e  be  spoken.  If  tho  Pules  are  forbidden  to  print  book 
cy  will  at  least  continuo  to  pray  to  God  in  it,  and  to 
le  Czar  iu  it  to  tho  end  of  tinio. 

ciaus  may  laugh  at  the  idea  that  the  Irish  national 
as  suffered  by  the  negloct  of  our  language  ;  but  it  couUl 
y  proved  th:it  this  neglect  ha3  dono  it  more  harm  than 
inost  orations  of  our  best  patriots  have  done  it  good  ; 
in  proportion  as  wo  adopt  the  mannerr»,  dress,  custom**, 
jve  all,  the  language  of  our  conquerors — just  in  propor- 
we  appoar  to  others  to  resign  our  claims  to  a  distinct 
litv. 

agos  and  in  all  countries  similarity  of  language  was 
red  tho  great  bond  bet.veon  peoples ;  and  the  first  effort 
r  conqueror  was  to  forco  his  speech  on  tho  vanquished  ; 
lis  was  dono,  resistance  to  hi-j  yoke  generally  closed. 
)a  is  as  prevalent  to-day  as  ever  it  wa?.  Quo  proof  out 
housand  that  could  bo  given  will  bo  enough,  and  wo 
om  tho  great  ix)pular  Gormaa  national  hyma^Dcs 
en  Vatcylaiid  : — 

Was  ist  des  Deufschcn  Vat'jrland  ? 
So  weit  die  deulsche  Zunj^e  klingf, 
Und  Gott  im  Himmel  Lioder  singt  ; 
Das  soil  OB  soin,  das  soil  cs  scin ! 

Wlat  is  »he  <.icrnian  Fjii.horl.-ind  ? 

\Vl-.:.ev.r  \\,::  M'.  .:va:i  \.\i\-  3     •.-  i? ■-!;:..''», 
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And  sinfrs  praises  to  God  in  heaTen — 
That  shall  it  be,  that  shall  it  be ' 

To  come  nearer  home  let  us  look  at  Wales.  There  is  probably 
not  a  pare  Welshmaa  in  existence  that  cannot  speak  his  own 
laignage.  A  Welshman  can  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  mi 
educated  man  without  knowing  English,  for  he  has  books, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  in  his  own  language,  and  has  moafc 
of  the  popular  Eoglish  educational  works  translated  into  WeUh. 
A  hundred  years  ago  Welsh  was  nearly  dead  ;  there  were  only 
a  few  books  and  no  newspapers  in  it ;  but  the  Welsh  clergy  were 
patriotic;  they  preached  to  their  flocks  in  it  and  it  only.  So 
the  Welsh  have  a  sort  of  Home  Rule,  and  we  have  no  sort. 

The  neglect  of  our  language  has  worked  eril  to  Ireland  ia 
every  possible  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  regarded.  The 
most  serious  evil  it  has  done  is  the  undeniable  distaste  for 
literature  which  it  has  caused  amongst  our  poorer  classes. 

The  great  question  now  is ;  can  aoythtng  be  done  to  revive 
the  culture  of  our  almost  dead  language ;  the  language  of  those 
who  fought,  and  worked,  and  suffered  most  for  Ireland,  the 
language  of  the  Seanachus  Mor,  of  Ossian,  of  O'Dugan,  and  of 
the  Four  Masters  ?  We  answer  yes— emphatically  yes.  Have 
it  tanght  in  the  National  Schools  first  in  all  districts  where  it 
is  yet  spoken.  This  is  the  first  step  that  can  be  taken  ;  and 
this  can  be  done  within  twelve  months  if  the  Irish  people  go 
about  the  matter  in  earnest.  The  Government  will  not  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way ;  in  fact  they  could  not,  for  Welsh  is 
taught  in  the  National  Schools  in  Wales,  and  Gaelio  is  taught, 
or  about  being  tanght  in  Scotland.  There  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  at  first,  but  in 
a  year  or  two  the  difficulty  would  disappear,  for  there  are  still 
a  million  of  people  in  the  country  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
language.  The  hopes  of  being  able  to  earn  even  a  small  salary 
as  an  Irish  teacher  would  soon  call  into  existence  a  larger 
number  of  competent  teachers  than  there  might  be  employ- 
ment for.  Let  the  qaestion  be  agitated  at  once.  It  will  be  a 
proper  accompaniment  for  Home  Rule,  for  the  one  never  can 
be  perfect  without  the  other. 

If  wo  allow  our  native  language  to  die  we  shall  have  com- 
mitted the  blackest  crime  that  was  over  recorded  in  the  history 
of  nations. 

In  the  titree  countieE — ^Roxommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sli^ 
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— the  language  of  tlieir  fathers  is  not  spoken  by  tlioso 
who  at  present  are  in  the  years  of  adolescence,  nor  by  those 
who  have  reached  the  full  term  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. The  vast  body  of  the  people,  even  the  poorest 
class,  speak  English.  The  writer  has,  in  many  villages, 
conversed  with  the  country  people  living  in  these  counties 
— ^Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo — and  the  result  of  his 
experience  is,  that  all  who  at  present  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  or  forty  and  upwards,  caUj  and  sometimes 
do  speak  Irish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youth  of  the 
present  generation,  from  the  age  of  throe  to  that  of  thirty, 
are,  as  a  rule,  unacquainted  with  the  tongue  spoken  by 
their  forefathers.  Hence,  amongst  all  that  class  and  their 
descendants  in  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon,  Irish 
Gaelic  will,  it  is  believed,  become,  in  fifty  years  from  tlio 
present  period,  a  dead  language. 

In  Gal  way  and  in  Mayo,  however,  the  speech  of  the  Gael 
will— come  what  may — live  for  one  century  longer.  Ifc 
will  flourish  for  many  centuries  to  come,  as  the  Welsh 
language  flourishes  in  Wales  and  wherever  Welshmen 
make  for  themselves  a  home — provided  only  our  people 
wish,  really,  like  theW^clsh,  to  see  it  live. 
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CHAPTER   Y. 

Opinions  and  Enactments  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  ihe 
Province  of  Connacht  regarding  Gaeli3.  Are  they 
]Ouforced  ?  Is  Gaelic,  as  a  spoken  language,  worth  re- 
taining ?  The  answer  may  be  given  by  a  native  of  Eire. 
Reasons  for  the  affirmative — special  and  general  reasons. 
A^ous  ties  Anglais  ?  Anecdotes  :  Natives  of  Ireland 
should  act  tow{.rds  their  National  sj>eech  as  the  natives 
of  other  countries,  the  Welsh,  the  Poles,  the  Hebrew 
laco  act  with  their  respective  National  languages. 
'J  honghts  of  material  profit  and  worldly  advantage  are 
unworthy  of  enlightened,  cultivated  minds.  Contrast 
between  jiaintinj  and  linguistic  studies.  What  does  the 
art  of  paint  ng  profit  one.  Prodigious  prices  for  rare 
])ainting.s.  Prices  paid  for  rare  books  ;  for  manuscripts. 
Instances  of  how  Irish-Americans  love  the  language  of 
old  Ireland.  It  is  not  by  bread  alone  man  lives.  The 
life  of  the  intellect  is  not  material.  Other  reasons — 
The  literary  character  of  the  language.  Its  literary 
relations.  Its  native  worth.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  filial 
(levotedness  to  drive  away  one's  grandmother  ;  so,  chil- 
dren of  Ireland  ought,  at  least,  to  allow  the  language 
of  Ireland  to  die  in  ])eace,  and  not  to  forestal  its  decay 
or  death. 

*' 3/ f.7m  ^7TC  dcdfccrj,  si  n'ys'rj  ccvo  o'tlnioni  consi^a- 
rd  ir  Uigiia  i'la  in  qua^  h^aii.^'im  apostoli  nostri,  conifn 
fa}c'i  Slice 'ssorcs  ro'jum  fidcl  pa^ntrs  noM'<  pradicave- 
ruid,  cl  j'cr  (juam,  icucie.itc  inaudita  pcrse?ii{ion€,  cadeni 
files  sine  ru'ja  cl  sine  iniculaad  nos  tisqiie  transinissa  fxiit.** 
— T)  cnta    Cuncilionna  I'rovimic  Tuavi:nH'ij  c.  ic,   s.  4f, 

Although  the  writer  knows  full  well  that  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  chapter  rest  on  the  truth  of  facts 
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wliicli  he  himself  "  has  seen  with  his  eyes.''  ns  it  is  Fni«l, 
and  hear!  with  his  ears ;"  yet  for  those  who  read  these 
pages  the  testimony  of  at  least  more  than  one  witifess  to 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  truths  put  forward  is  neces- 
sary. The  written  words  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Tuam,  assembled  in  council  at 
St.  Jarlath*B  College,  Tuam,  in  the  loth  August,  1850, 
are  on  record  in  the  copy  of  the  decrees  which  have  been 
by  them  promulgated  to  direct  and  regulate  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  of  the  western  ecclesiastical  province 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  At  that  synod — the 
latest  that  has  been  to  the  present  period  held  for  the 
province  of  Tuam — were  ossembled  his  Grace,  the  Most 
Rev.  John  MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  ^letropolitan 
and  Primate  of  Connaught :  his  Lordship  the  Most  Rev. 
Thomas  Feeny,  Bishop  of  Killala ;  the  Most  Rov.  George' 
Joseph  Browne,  Lord  Bishop  of  Klphiu,  and  his  co-adju- 
tor,  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Gillooly,  at  present  Lord  Bishop 
of  Elphin  ;  theM>st  Riv.  John  Djrry,  L>rd  Bishop  of 
Clonfert ;  the  Most  Bev.  Patrick  Diirkan,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Achonry ;  the  ^lost  RiV.  Patrick  Fallon,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora  ;  and  tlie  Most  Rev.  John 
MacEvilly,  Lord  Bishop  of  (lalway.  Of  tlicse  venerable 
j)relat<5S  three  have  passed  away  to  receive  the  reward 
promised  to  all  those  who  teach  others  unto  justice,  to 
shine  like  stars  among.st  the  blessed,  even  as  they  had 
shone  here  by  the  light  of  their  superior  learning  and 
vii-tues.  The  learned  prelate  the  Most  Rev.  Hugh 
(/onway,  who  is  successor  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Feeny  in 
the  see  of  Killala,  is  a  most  distinguished  Irish  scholar. 
Irish  is  his  mother  tongue,  and  that  which  to  him  is  the 
language  of  his  heart. 

Tlie  Lord  Bishop  of    C'lonfort — the    Most   Bev.   Dr. 
Diiggan,  successor  to  llic  M.)j?t  Rev.  Dr.  Derry  in  the  see 
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of  Clonfert — had  acquired  fame  as  an  Irish  preacher  de- 
cades of  years  ago,  long  before  he  had  been  selected  to 
govern  the  diocese  of  Clonfert.  All  the  venerable  pre- 
lates who  rule  and  guide  the  Catholics  of  Connanght  and 
of  county  Clare  are  Irish  in  heart  and  tongue.  The 
moral  paradox  then  which  cannot  be  comprehended  is, 
how  it  happens  that  the  language  of  the  people,  so  much 
j)rized  and  aj>i>reciated  both  by  people  and  venerable  and 
learned  prelates  is  fading ! 

In  the  year  1859,  the  illustrious  prelates  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  synod  assembled,  published  the  following  well- 
known  facts  : 

"  Juventus  sola  patriea  lingu®  ignorare  incipit."  The 
youth  alone  are  beginning  to  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
country's  language. 

And  they  express  their  feelings  on  this  suVject  in  those 
words  ; 

*'  Vohementer  anofobamur  cum  videremus  ex  scholis 
parochialibus  excludi,  vol  saltern  leviter  ct  non  nisi  per 
transc  mam  attingi  stndiuin  lingua  nostras  nationalis." 
"VVe  felt  very  much  annoyed  when  we  saw  that  the  study 
of  our  national  language  was  banished  from  the  paro- 
chial schools,  or  that  its  cultivation  was  only  lightly, 
and  as  it  were  occasionally,  attended  to. 

An  important  truth  propounded  by  the  assembled  pre- 
lates : — 

"  In  manibus  sacerdotum  est  sors  antiquas  et  pluribus 
nominibus  reverandro  lingua}  nostr».'*  In  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  of  the  hierarchy  is  placed  the  destiny  of 
our  ancient  language — a  speech  rendered  venerable  by  a 
long  roll  of  illustrious  names." 

'J  he  vcnerablo  proljites  then  exhort  the  r\itholic  Clergy 
of  the  province  to  encourage  the  study  and  culture  of  the 
national  language,  and  to  offer  premiums  to  those  who 
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excel  in  their  knowledge  of  its  spoken  and  written  forms  : 
**  Ag^te,  itaque  vos,  O  sacerdotes  nostri,  bonoque 
animo  contendite  nt  in  parochiis,  nbi  lingua  hibernica 
▼iget,  in  singnlid  scholia,  classis  in  ea  instituatar,  cai 
juvones  omnes  interesso  debeut.  Pi*a)miis  quibnsdam 
cohonestandi  emnt  jnvencs,  diligentia  caoteris  pnecellentes 
nt  alacriore  usque  animo  in  hoc  studio  proficiant,  et  a>qua- 
libus  suis  exemplar  pr^efulgeates,  eosdcm  post  so,  in 
eadem  jucnnda  contentione  abducant." 

Bestir  yourselves,  priests  of  this  province,  and  strive 
with  earnest  and  sincere  zeal,  that  in  the  parishes  whcro 
the  Irish  language  flourishes  a  class  b3  established  in 
each  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  tlie  language  to 
the  youth,  and  that  the  rising  generation  be  all  made  to 
attend  these  classes.  Those  young  p'j:)ple  who  excel 
others  in  diligence  ought  to  bo  fairly  encouraged  by  re- 
wards of  merit,  so  that  they  may,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  cheerful  spirit,  make  progress  in  this  kind  of  study, 
and  that,  by  giving  a  bright  example  to  their  own  equals 
they  may  influence  them  to  join  in  the  same  promising 
pursuit. 

Men  have  asked — and  the  writer  has  heard  them  say — 
"  Is  Gaelic,  as  a  spoken  language,  worth  retaining  in 
life  ?" 

A  fair  common-sense  answer  to  this  question — taking 
it  for  what  it  is  worth — can  be  given  (1)  either  by  a  child 
of  Eire  or  (2)  by  one  who  is  not  a  native  of  Eire,  yet, 
who  cherishes  a  love  of  learning  and  knowledge. 

First — Foi*  a  child  of  Eire  there  is  only  one  befitting 
answer  to  this  question,  and  that  is — *'  Yes."  And  if  it 
is  asked  "  Why  r" — convincing  reasons  in  number  are  at 
hand  ;  for,  Irish  Gaelic  is  (1)  the  language  of  his  fathers ; 
(2)  of  St.  Patrick  ;  (3)  of  the  saints  and  sa^es  who,  for 
fourteen  hundred  ycara  and  longer,  have  cherished  the 
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gpeecb  of  the  sons  of  the  Gael.  (4)  It  is  a  nataral  in- 
heritance. It  is  the  sign  or  stamp  of  our  Keltic  descent. 
For  a  ch!ld  of  1  j're,  the  foregoing  are  reasons  enongh. 
If  one  wish  to  appeal  to  patriotism  he  can  add  (6) 
tliat  a  distinct  language  is  the  exponent  of  a  distinct 
and  a  separate  nationality,  or  at  least,  of  a  distinct  race 
of  the  human    family. 

At  the  present  day  Irishmen  are  not  regarded, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  of  Asia,  for  instance 
in  Calcutta,  or  of  Australia,  by  foreigners,  as 
iKjlonging  to  a  nationality  distinct  from  that  of 
Englishmen.  Irishmen  speaking  English  must  bear 
to  be  told  by  foreigners — **  Vous  <5tes  Anglais" 
— Yo'i  ar  I'lnjlish.  The  Most  R«v.  Dr.  MacHale,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  tells  an  anecdote  regarding  himself, 
which  fully  illustrates  this  point.  When  travelling  to 
liome  on  one  occasion,  in  the  year  18*)4,  he  presented 
himself  at  Ca'ais  before  the  French  official,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  the  passports  of  the  various  passengers  from 
England.  The  Frenchman  looked  at  the  Archbishop, 
and  said  quietly — "  Yous  ('tes  Anglais  ?'*  His  Grace, 
unwilling  to  pass  for  what  he  was  not,  and  to  represent  a 
nationality  with  which  ho  disclaimed  all  connexion,  at 
least,  of  race  or  kindred,  replied,  "  Non."  Well,  then, 
said  the  official,  in  French,  yoi  are  a  German. — *'  Kon," 
was  the  reply.  An  Austrian  ? — No.  A  Dane? — \o.  A 
Spaniard  ? — Xo.  You  must  be  an  Italian,  then,  or  a 
(ireck  ?  His  Grace,  answered — **  Je  ne  le  suis  pas'' — I 
am  not.  Perhaps,  said  the  polite  Frenchman,  you  arc  a 
nntivc  of  Poland,  or  of  Hungary  ?  I  am  not  a  native  of 
cither,  was  tlie  reply  of  his  (jracc.  The  politeness  of  the 
Frencliman  could  ho'd  out  no  lonjrer:  and  in  a  fit  of 
])uzzle(l  inrlignatinn,  he  cried  out — Qu'  est  ce  que  Ic  diable 
q lie  vous  'tcB  V — What  the   d are  vou.     The   Arch- 
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bishop,  quite  amnsed  at  tlie  bewilderment  of  tlie  fiery 
Frenchman,  and  satisfied  at  having  maintained  that  he 
did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  nationalities,  calmly  said, 
**  Je  suis  Irlandais" — I  am  an  Irishman.  "  Oh,"  said  our 
Gallic  cousin,  with  a  half  polite  smile,  wishing  to  insi- 
nuate there  was  no  such  distinct  nation  as  Ireland—^ 
**  C'est  la  m'me  chose" — It  is  the  same  thing.  In  the 
Blind  and  the  view  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  it  was 
not  the  same  thing.  But  the  anecdote  illustrates  the 
opinion  entertained  by  foreigners  respecting  Irishmen 
from  home.  Irishmen  from  home  are  everywhere  re- 
parded  as  English  (Anglais).  Every  Irishman  who  has 
travelled  through  Europe  is  well  aw.»re  that  the  state- 
ment is,  unfortunately,  toD  true.  Frenclimen  and  (icr- 
mans  cannot  respect,  as  native  Irish,  those  Gae's  who  do 
11  .it  speak  the  language  of  Ireland.  To  speak  our  native 
tongue,  is  to  foreigners  the  only  exponent  of  our  distinct 
Irish  nationality.  Do  we  wish  to  be  regarded  as  Irish- 
men abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ?  Then  lot  us  learn  the 
language  of  Ireland. 

On  another  occasion  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuani, 
iii  company  with  the  !M<^st  Rev.  Dr.  Derrj-,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Clonfert,  and  the  Very  Kev.  Thomas  !MajHalo,  D  D., 
Brofessor  in  tliC  Irish  College,  Paris,  travelled  together 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Tliey  had  agreed, 
for  their  own  social  satisfaction,  in  order  to  bo,  while 
in  a  foreign  clime,  as  much  at  home  as  possible,  to  speak 
in  no  other  tonofue  than  in  the  lann^naf'e  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  three — the  lancru.ige  of  the  learned  and  saintly 
ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  in  the  past.  It  happened  that  a 
certain  English  gentleman,  a  man  of  learning  and  posi- 
tion, staying  at  Paris  for  a  day  or  two,  selected  the 
same  hotel  that  the  three  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  had 
made  choice  of  for  the  evening.    He  hear  J  them  converse 
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at  dinner ;  he  listenci,  looked  at  them  wistfully,  seemed 
anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  language  these  strange 
gentlemen  were  speaking.  It  was  not  French,  nor  Ger- 
man, for  he  understood  both  ;  neither  was  it  Latin  or 
Greek,  for  he  could,  from  his  University  training  at  Cam- 
bridge, distinguish  a  few  words,  even  though  the  pro- 
nunciation were  new  to  him.  There  were  Russians  at 
the  hotel,  and  Polish  exiles,  too ;  he  understood  from  them 
that  the  language  spoken  by  the  unknown  three  was  not 
Russian  nor  Polish  nor  any  of  the  Sclavonic  dialects. 
Neither  was  it  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  for  the  stylo  of  features 
of  these  strangers  was  manifestly  of  European  type.  At 
length  the.  good  man  resolved  to  remain  no  longer  in 
doubt  about  a  matter  which,  he  thought,  could  be  easily 
set  at  rest,  and  which,  insignificant  as  it  seemed,  gave 
him  no  slight  uneasiness.  Accordingly,  ho  addressed 
himself,  in  the  English  tongue,  to  the  youngest  of  the 
three  strangers,  wishing  to  know  what  nationality  they 
represented,  and  what  language  was  that  in  which  he  bad 
hoard  them  converse.  The  younger,  Dr.  MacHale,  with 
every  mark  of  apparent  desire  to  satisfy  his  inquiries, 
courteously  replied,  but  still  in  a  tongue  which  tho  Eng- 
lish gentleman  could  not  understand.  They  seemed  like 
two  of  the  leading  architects  at  the  tower  of  Babel — tho 
one  wishing  to  give  all  tho  information  in  his  power  to 
the  other,  but  in  utterance  which,  to  the  latter,  was  quite 
unintelligible.  During  the  evening,  the  Archbishop  and 
his  nephew,  with  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  felt  amused  at 
the  episode,  and  seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  robe  of 
complete  incofjnilo  which  a  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue  had  thrown  around  them,  and  at  the  advantage 
gained  on  that  occasion  from  its  possession. 

Next  day  all  four  travelled  by  the  same  train  and  m 
the  same  raihvay  carriage.    The  tliro.^  strangei's  continued, 
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as  often  as  required,  to  converse  in   their  own   native 
tongne.     The  English  gentleman  did  not  forget  to  look 
and  to  listen.     Still  he  felt  anxious  to   know  to  what 
coontry  they  belonged,   and  what  language  they  were 
speaking.     His     Grace     the    Archbishop,   without  ad- 
vertence,  soon    gave  him   the  wished  for  opportunity 
of  prosecuting  his  desire  to  gain  some  satisfactory  in- 
formation on  the  point.      His  Grace  took  up  Murray's  or 
Bradshaw's   continental  guide  to  tourists.     He  read  tlie 
book  for  some  time.     This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  bo 
lost.     **  Sir,*'  said  the  English  gentleman  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  although  you  are  not  a  native  of  England,  I 
perceive  from  your  reading  Murray's  Guide,  that  you  un- 
derstand English  ?"     His  Grace  could  not  deny  the  fact 
that  he  had  read  the  guide-book,  or  that  he  could  reai 
English  ;  so,  he  said  directly  in  reply  : — "  It  is  true  that 
I  am  not  an  Englishman ;   yet,  I  have  prosecuted  my 
studies  in  the  English  tongue  to  such  a  degree  that  I  can 
read,  and  even  speak  that  language.      "  Oh  !  well,  how 
glad  I  feel  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  can  speak  with  me 
in  my  own  tongue,"  observed  the  delighted  English  tourist, 
greatly  relieved  from  the  weight  of  anxious  thought  that 
had  for  two  days  preyed  upon  his  mind ;  or,  moved,  most 
likely,  with  a  sudden  thrill  kindred  to  that  which  one  feels 
who  has  unexpectedly  found  out  a  way  to  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem,  like  Archimedes  in  the  bath,  pondering 
over  the   proposition  of  Hicro,  startled  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  intellectual  light  that  burst  on  his  view,  scat- 
tering what  had  appeared  before  dark    and  hidden — 
became  suddenly  excited  and  nervously  wild. 

The  Archbishop  and  his  English  acquaintance  con- 
versed for  some  time.  They  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the 
different  mother-tongues  kuown  throughout  Europe — tlio 
Romance  lang?iJigr^,  the  vSclavoiiic  dialects,  the  different 
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branches  of  the  Seniiiic  speech.  After  a  time,  the  aston* 
ished  Cambridge  scholai*  could  not  help  excL.iming,  "  I 
declare  to  you  I  never  he.rd  in  all  my  life  any  foreigner 
speak  the  Eng  ish  tongue,  sir,  so  well  as  you  do  ;  for  one 
who  is  not  a  native,  you  speak  it  astonishin«,ly  well." 
His  Grace  bowed  tho  expi^essii.n  of  liis  thanks  for  the 
compliment,  and  continued  the  conversation  with  his  new 
courteous  companion,  wiiile  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Deny  and 
the  youi  ger  Dr.  MacHale  seemed  the  while,  as  though, 
bewilderei  at  the  prolonged  unknown  conversation  be- 
tween the  Ai'chbishop  and  his  foreign  friend. 

At  length  they  touched  on  the  politics  of  England,  end 
on  her  treatment  of  Ireland.  The  views  which  the  London 
Tuties  gives  the  British  people  of  the  sister  isle  were  those 
of  this  learned  and  social  scholar.  He  praised  Ire- 
land, as  a  £ne  fertile  land  ;  that  its  people  were  dis- 
contented ho  did  not  deny ;  but  their  discontent  arose,  he 
said,  from  a  restlessness  inherent  in  the  Keltic  character. 
His  Grace  ashed  him  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
who  their  political  guides,  and  their  religious  teachei^s. 
He  said  that  the  people  were  led  astray  for  a  !ong  time 
by  O'Connell ;  that  the  peasantry  wei*e,  as  hestyLd  them, 
Roman  Catholics ;  that  they  were  f colishly  devoted  to 
their  priests,  and  that  the  most  remarkable  firebrand 
amongst  the  Irish  Hierarchy  was  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale. 

Having  spent  that  evening  at  the  same  hotel,  the  three 
dignitaries  and  their  English  acquaintance,  took  different 
lines  of  route — the  one  party  for  Civita  Vecchia,  the  Qther 
for  Geneva. 

His  Grace  the  Archbisl.op  of  Tuam,  the  Most  Rov.  John 
MacHale,  and  his  Lordbliip  the  Bishop  of  Clont'ort,  the 
Mobt  Rev.  Dr.  Terry,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  ^lacllalo, 
plainly  proved,  on  this  occasion,  even  to  the  t.atic£aclica 
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of  an  English  gentleman  and  scholar,  thut  Irishmen  were 
of  a  natioDality  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Englishmen. 
If  other  Trishmea  could  act  in  the  same  way,  t!.e  admis- 
sion would  soon  be  made  by  Fi-enchmen  and  Englishmen 
th-.t  we  are  "  a  people  in  ourselves,  and  not  English.  * 

A  native  of  Ireland,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  speech  as  it  is  spoken  and  written,  possesses  a  pass- 
port and  proof  the  most  convincing,  that  he  is,  in  trutli, 
an  Irishman. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  thut  the  contrary  propo- 
|.osition  is  not  true — namely,  that  natives  of  Ireland,  not 
knowing  tha  native  language,  are  not  Irisli  and  national 
in  their  love  of  country,  of  kind,  and  of  creed.  Unfortu- 
n.itcly,  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  do  not  know 
Irish ;  yet,  they  are,  let  us  hope,  good  Irishmen.  All  that 
is  here  asserted  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  it 
is  spoken,  is  proof  positive  just  now,  that  one  possessing 
such  knowledge,  must  be  Irish  in  all  that  represents  hid 
Irish  character  to  the  world — Irish  in  word  aiid  in  deed. 

Within  the  past  two  months  a  distinguished  Irish  Ca- 
tholic priest,  a  native  of  Leinster,  visited  Bonn.     Ee  waj 
introduced  to  learned  and  distinguished  German  scholars. 
I  One  of  these  was  a  great  student  of  the  Keltic  speech—  a 
I  disciple  und  a  perfect  follower  in  literary  research  of  Pro- 
J  fessorZeugs.     When  this  simple  savant  had  learned  that 
•   the  clerical  gentleman  to  whom  he  had   been  ii.troduccd, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  clergyman,  his  joy  bccamo 
intense.     "Just  the  ve:y  thii  g,  I  have  been,"  said  he, 
"  so  long  hoping  for.     Here  is  a  real  living  Irishman  aud 
a  scholar."  Before  many  hours  had  passed,  the  Gtrman 
consulted  his  Irish  friend  on  the  proper  pronmiciatiou  of 
the  present  spoken  Irisli  language,  and  wished  to  acquiio 
some  clearer  views  than  those  he  had  learned  from  bjoks 
rogarling  the  ortb^gi-npliy  and  pi  nuneiation  of  certaiii 
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forms  of  Iribh  speech.  To  his  utter  astonishment  he  found 
that  the  savant  from  Ireland  did  not  only  not  knoTv  one 
word  of  it,  but  that  the  latter  had  not  ever  heard  a  word 
of  Irish.  Qaite  annoyed  at  this  discovery  he  took  very 
little  trouble  to  consult  him  a  second  time  on  the  subject 
of  home  and  foreign  antiquities  or  languages. 

Every  person  has  heard  of  another  very  distinguished 
Irish  ecclesiastic  who  in  his  own  native  Gaelic  had  been 
addressed  by  the  world-famed  Cardinal  Mezzofanti — "  A 
duine  cjir,"  said  the  Cardinal,  *'  ciannos  a  b-fuil  tu  ? 
iNaJ  d-tu)geann  tu  gaodailge'r"  And  the  strange  reply 
of  the  Irish  gentleman  was,  that  *'  really  ho  did  not  know 
German."  *'  It  is  not  in  German,"  said  the  illustrious 
Italian,  "  that  I  am  addressing  you ;  it  is  in  your  own 
language."  The  youthful  ecclesiastic  blushed.  He  pro- 
fited by  the  telling  remark.  On  his  retnrn  to  Ireland 
he  learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  language  of  his 
Irish  forefathers. 

His  Eoiinence,  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  knew  how  to 
speak  the  Irish  language  fairly.  For  in  the  year  1831, 
he — then  only  Monsignorc — was  for  nigh  three  weeks, 
occasionally  in  the  company  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Maronia,  who  in 
the  winter  of  1831,  and  the  spring  of  1832,  had  visited 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.*  (See  Leiicrs  of  his  Orace 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.     Lublin  :  Duffy,  pp.  222-300.) 


*  His  Grace  told  the  present  writer  that  he  conversed  ia 
Irish  with  Monsignorc  Mezzofanti.  Giuseppe  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
fanti  wa«,  as  early  as  1820,  pronounced  by  Lord  Byron  "a 
walking  polyglott,  a  master  of  languages,  and  a  Briarens  of 
parts  of  speech."  His  Eminence  was  a  native  Bologna;  he 
wtts  born  in  that  city  17th  Sey»toml)er,  1774,  just  one  hnndred 
years  Septornbor,  1S74.  In  1831  he  seitled  in  Home,  and  was 
advancod  to  tlio  dijjnity  of  Monsignore.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
])ointod  Socnitary  to  the  ('.>Ilt»f;o  l)e  Propaganda  Fide,  an(^ 
krfprr  nftlio  N'atirau  Library.     lu  1838  be  was  raited  to  that 
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Natives  of  Ireland  should  act  like  tho  Carnbro-Brlt  jns  ; 
they  Bhonld  acquire  a  knowledge  of  E  iglish,  and  culti- 
vate, at  the  same  time,  their  native  speech.  The  Swiss 
learn  two  languages — nay,  three,  and  speak  them.  The 
Poles  do  the  same.  The  children  of  the  Hebrew  race  are 
remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  their  own  tongue  ;  yet, 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  Europe  m  languages  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  commerce,  and  social  intercourse.  An 
accession  of  knowledge  is  no  weight  to  the  mind.  It 
does  not  oppress,  nay,  it  elovates  the  soul.  It  is  its  light, 
it^  life.  This  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  earthly  knowledge, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  but  it  is  esp3cially  true  when  that 
knowledge  relates  to  the  soul,  to  Divine  revelation,  to  the 
end  of  man  and  his  duties  to  God. 

*•  I  cannot  see,*'  says  Professor  Blackie,  "  that  the 
academic  claims  of  Greek  and  Latin,  howevc?  high'y 
alowod,  can  justify  us  in  the  habit aal  neglect  of  that 
most  venerable  member  of  the  Aryan  family  —  jr  lelic, 
which  lies  at  our  own  do  )rs.  Lecture — the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, page  2.     Publislied  at  EJinbu.gh,  1861. 

But  some  one  will  ask,  as  certain  Irishmen  have  asked, 
what  will  a  knowledge  of  1  ish  profit  mo  after  I  shall  have 
left  the  Irish  shore  ?  What  shall  I  gain  by  it  ?  It  is 
of  no  use  then  to  learn  it  ? 

Answer — 1.  Well,  that  materialism  which  measures 
greatness  and  worth  by  the  standard  of  money  and 
of  private  advantage,  is  certainly  selfish  and  sordid. 
It  is  very  common  am.)ngst  people  who  live  to  mal  e 
money,  and  who  look  only  to  the  present ;  its  passions,  its 
fashions,  its  gains.  But  it  is  in  no  way  intellectual, 
e'evated,    springing  from  the  nob'er   impulses  and  the 

<T»pmt\'  of  Princo  of  tlio  Church,  ai;d  created    Cardinal.     lie 
died  ai  Koiiic  15ih  March,  I81U. 
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r.irccting  intelli^^cnt  it .fluciicos  of  our  nature.  That  tnaxif 
indeed,  will  do  little  for  creed  or  country,  or  for  kitli  or 
kin,  ^\liO  first  puts  himself  tl.c  question  before  he  under- 
takes anything  noble  or  lastin^:^ : — "  \\  hat  profit  is  this  tt> 
me?     AVhat  can  I  gain  by  it.'* 

2.  The  appreciation  of  a  langua^'cis  an  act  of  the  mind 
arising  from  an  intelligent  knowled;;e  of  its  worth,  ju 
this  view,  a  language  must  bo  api)rec!atcd,  although  nut 
commerciallv  useful. 

Let  us  sec  the  value  of  the  argument  by  contrast- 
ing language  with  painting  as  an  intellectual  study 
apart  fn)m  pecuniary  profits.  AVhat  material  benefit 
does  one  gain  by  the  mere  pcssession  of  beautiful 
paintings,  works  of  virtre  and  of  art?  Nothing;  and 
yet,  tlie  art  of  painting,  and  the  taste  which  pivserves 
specimens  of  past  civilization — pictures  in  oil,  in  water- 
color,  ill  encaustic— -are  highly  valued,  not  alone  at  the 
])resent  time,  but  they  have  ever  been  appreciated  hi iihly, 
even  by  civilized  Tagans.  The  works  of  good  a.tists 
have  been  valued  beyond  all  ordinary  ca'culation.  For  a 
painting  from  the  j^encil  of  Apelles,  Alexander  the  Grjat 
is  said  to  have  given  the  fabulous  sum  of  ^50,000.  The 
drawii  g  represented,  it  is  true,  the  Conqueror  of  Darius, 
as  Jupiter  in  the  act  of  hurling  thunderbolts.  It  was  an 
enormous  sum  for  one  picture.  The  gain  resulting  fi*om 
its  purchase  was  an  intellectual  gain.  The  beauty  and 
vniue  of  works  of  art,  like  that  purchased  by  the  j>rincely 
|»iipil  of  the  philosopher  of  Stagyra,  could  not  have  been 
appreciated  by  any  save  by  intelligent  and  educated  minds. 
Jf  liny  records  that  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  j)aid  Aris- 
tides  of  Thebes,  the  sum  of  tlu'ce  th^^nsand  six  hundred 
pounds  for  a  single  easel  ]>icture  of  th«  !  :.- :  le  of  the  Per- 
miaus.  And  Attains  III.,  King  of  Per;  r^jiu^.  oiTi^rd,  Hfter 
the  ftioge  of  Corinth,  the  sum  of  li.c  t};    -iiid  threj  hua 
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tlrecl  pounJs  for  a  painting  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  l»y 
the  same  artist ;  and  lie  was  refused. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  a 
pictiie  bj  x\pelles — a  fabulous  bum,  if  one  bear  in  mind 
the  relative  value  of  mon.  y  in  those  days,  compared  willi 
the  ]»resent.  Fct  one  shi.iing  then,  an  amount  of  valro 
could  hi^ve  been  purchase  1,  w  hicli,  at  the  present  day, 
costs  one  pound  sterling.  The  painting  purchased  by 
Augustus,  or  taken  from  the  iidiabitants  of  the  is'and  cf 
Cos,  in  lieu  of  one  hun  !red  talents  tribute,  was  the  cel/- 
brfitc-d  VtuKi  An'f!ij'  rihuu  ^  <t  Venus  risingout  of  the  ocean, 
wJiich  was  so  hifrhlv  yvm-A  bv  the  K^>nlans  that  Ovid 
declared,  in  terms  of  j»r::ise,  t!iat,  wee  it  not  l\»r  that 
pointing  by  Appcl'L-s,  A'umis  would  have  still  reiiiainL-d 
bnriud  under  the  waLeJ•^^  uf  the  sea.  Ti.e  Briti.'-h  {.ToV(.-r:  - 
ment,  in  nn'(l».*rn  times.  h;ts  paid  large  sums  for  grai.d 
paintings.  j>.ii  \\v  l'V'':n'h  G'>ve^*iinu']it  has  been,  to  tb'.^ 
rhiukinc:  '  f  m^.-rt'  iiiat'iialiy  mimk'd  men,  lavish  bewnid 
niea^ure  in  tl.^'  k\.'.yi\*.\\>.  ^>ni  i,  .£i\>,''JOO,  which  it  gavt? 
f.;r  the  fani-.- ix  '-S.-ii^l  ^luril!.,"  or,  U  r  J.a'fj  <>t  //..■ 
/.'..?//».'('/'<■'  ^ '...,,  /..j,^  painted  in  iG7S  \>y  j\:uri]lo  of 
Seville. 

Tlie  ])a:'..i  ::i'..-  f»f  t].'.  Spi^Tiiard  v\  *h('  sovoiiioonih  ci'n- 
tury,  are  a.-  •  ui  »•  ]>i-i;.«  1  as  thc/se  "f  the  Liiii;:n,  in  il;e 
f"uHh.  oi  /.(■:.'.'-,  '..i  l^arrh.is'iJS,  in  tlie  .^'flh,  before  tl  i; 
Chri>t:n.-.  <  r'-.. 

The  <  i'  A '■. :;!!!' ats  {.1  l^n^lai.d  m-]     ■ 
davs.  ha'. .'  i'.v:l  ]♦  d  I'e  treneii  ns  ;;]'.'<.  '. 
of  '\'a';el  ;!!,  ai.d  of   ]\'rtramiis.  ;i  .'  <>' 
of   K  :ri  e   in  '.l:!.vs  ot  oM,  bv  tite   l.-'i;-: 
th  .-v  valu'..-i{  I'i'-i'.irch  ])i:;itLd  \-\  <.'.•;■•!■■"■■•!  ••:  ?.r(iats. 

.\!id  y«'f  paiuiiMu'  is  an  art  \vh".]i  !:;  >-  cli.-irms  only  for 
tile  ini'  ll'ui'iit  and  il.e  I'.arne'l.      j'li  -v  *;"•■','■    eim  see  the 
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"  I'n  (.'f  the  kin^;"S 

.   ti rst  Eniper<  r 

>     inns  at  which 
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p.'V.'v  'J  ?i.ui'.d  ul.i'.'li  i.;  e:P';;i.i'e  o:*  '-yy::  '>'.   •^-  tlie  imag>', 
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and  of  placing  it  in  it.^  objective  fulness  befoPD  the  eye. 
The  fuwl  in  the  fable  did  not  see  the  value  of  a  gem.  Ho 
declared  he  would  rather  have  one  grain  of  barley  than 
the  most  precious  and  valuable  of  gems.  G^ms  to  him 
were  things  he  could  not  eat.  lie  had  no  power  of  head 
to  soar  higher  than  the  notion  of  eating  and  drinking.  A 
gem  to  a  bird  was  certainly  useless.  There  are  men  who 
prefer  the  possession  of  material  value,  which  contribntcB 
to  their  gross  animal  life,  to  all  the  precious  paintings 
ever  pencilled  in  ancient  or  modem  times  by  Grecian, 
Dutch,  Italian,  or  Spanish  artists.  A  man  who  values 
money  and  material  riches  for  what  they  bring  of  earthly 
enjoyment,  of  civic  honor,  social  state,  or  sensual  living, 
cannot  appreciate  the  possession  of  precious  pictures  as 
creations  of  intellect  and  works  of  genius.  Of  course  he 
may  value  them  as  he  values  bank  notes  ;  but  that  is  not 
intellectual  appreciation.  Tainting  as  well  as  music, 
does  not  satiate  animal  ci  avings,  or  satisfy  mere  earthly 
tUstes.  Persons  of  mind,  of  thought,  of  intelligence, 
alone  can  understand  thos3  works  of  intellectual  creation. 
And  how  very  highly  they  are  valued  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  kings  and  emperors  and  governments,  in  modem 
and  ancient  times,  prefer  to  have  them  to  the  possession 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  value  of  a  language,  too,  must  not  be  estimated  by 
its  commercial  worth.  Men  of  tnind  and  of  linguistic 
knowledge  alone  are  capable  of  estimating  it^at  its  real 
value. 

3.  Every  one  knows  how  highly  rare  books  are  prized  by 
the  learned.  Above  all  the  manuscript  works  of  renowned 
writ  rs,  s  icb  as  the  Bard  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  whose 
house,  even  as  a  natural  heirloom,  has  been  purchased  (in 
1847)  by  the  British  Government. 

Th^  manuscript  by  Dante  of  the  Dlcina  Commedia  would 
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be  purchased,  not  alone  by  the  Florentines,  but  by  every 
nation  in  Europe,  at  a  great  price.  Tho  manuscript  o£ 
the  Canterbury  Talcs  would  make  a  fortune  for  their  pos- 
seBsor.  Every  people  of  civilization  and  intelligenco 
throughout  the  world  appreciate,  in  tho  highest  degree, 
the  creations  of  gifted  genius,  far  above  all  the  material 
splendour  of  Eastern  monarchs. 

It  is  in  this  way,  too,  that  literary  men  value  a  language. 
One  cannot  argue  or  reason  with  persons  of  gross  views 
regarding  a  subject  which  is  intellectual,  which  has 
nothing  material  about  it — the  value  of  which  does  not 
present  itself  to  the  view  under  tho  nppearanco  of 
bulk,  or  material  profit,  or  social  rank.  On  this  point 
ike  words  of  Professor  Blackie  are  pertinent :  "  People 
whose  low  ambition  does  not  soar  above  whafc  is  called 
*  getting  on  in  tho  world,*  that  is  to  say,  whose  whole 
anxiety  is  expended  on  planting  laboriously,  one  above 
another,  a  series  of  steps,  by  which  they  may  mount  to 
the  highest  possible  platform  in  the  merely  material  world, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  moral  or  intellectual  con- 
siderations, may  well  question  the  utility  of  Gaelic  ;  for 
no  Grael,  I  imagine,  in  these  latter  days,  ever  gained  a 
penny  by  any  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  mother  tongue  ;  but  those  who  believe  with  Plato  and 
St.  Paul,  that  money  is  not  the  one  thing  needful,  may 
be  allowed  to  think  otherwise." 

If  a  manuscript  of  some  great  writer  of  tho  pest  id 
valued  exceedingly;  if  paintings  are  highly  prized ;  if  au 
heirloom,  bequeathed  by  a  dear  friend,  is  carefully  pre- 
served— why  not  the  language  of  our  fathers  ?  Tho 
language  of  the  Irish  people  is  a  precious  heirloom  trans- 
mitted to  the  present  generation  of  Irishmen  through  a 
period  of  over  two  thousand  years. 
**  Whoso  youtbhood  saw  tlio  Tyriau  on  our  Irish  coast  a  guest. 
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Ere  the  Saxon  or  tho  Roman,  ore  the  Norman  or  the  Dana- 
Had  first  sot  foot  on  Britain,  or  the  Visigoth  in  Spain  ; 
WboRO  manhood  saw  the  Draid  rite  at  forest,  tree,  and  rock^ 
Tho  savage  tribes  of  Britain  roand  the  shrines  of  Zemebock  ; 
And  for  generations  witnessed  all  the  glories  of  the  Gael, 
Since  onr  Keltic  sires  sang  war-songs  roDnd  the  warrior  fires 

of  Baal  I 
The  tongnos  that  saw  its  infancy  are  ranked  among  the  dead ; 
And  from  their  graves  have  risen  those  now  spoken  in  their 

Btoad. 
All  the  glories  of  old  Erin,  with  her  liberty,  hdve  goijp, 
Yet,  their  halo  lingered  ronad  her  while  her  olden  Tongne 

lived  on ; 
For,  'mid  the  desert  of  her  woe,  a  monument  more  vast 
Than  all  her  pillar-towers,  it  stood — that  old  Tongue  ofth& 

past/' 

Is  not  an  heirloom  so  precious  worth  preserving  ?  Surely 
yes. 

Any  Irishman  who  says  that  liis  nation's  language — 
one  of  huch  antiquity,  so  rich  and  valuable  in  the  eyes  of 
schohirs — is  not  worth  retrieving,  is  sordid,  selfish,  and 
at  heart  ho  is  not  divested  of  those  traits  of  character 
which  belong  to  the  uncivilized  and  the  barbarian — a  lack 
of  that  faculty  which  appreciates  learning,  knowledge, 
intelligence.  Tho  writer  has  heard  several  Irishmen — 
educated  men — repeat  that  the  Irish  language  is  not 
wortli  preserving.  These  men  regarded  the  language 
from  a  material  point  of  view,  from  its  productive  value 
in  the  money  market,  or  in  society.  He  could  understand 
how  one  could  be  so  blinded  by  the  love  of  England  that 
he  would,  following  the  fashion  of  people  in  position,  see 
nothing  good  in  the  Nazareth  of  mother-land  ;  but  for  an 
Irishman  and  a  Catholic  priest  to  say  that  the  national 
heirloom  bequeathed  him  by  his  Irish  Catholic  forefathers 
not  worth  keeping,  is  expressing  a  proposition  which  is 
simply  revolting  to  every  sense  of  our  intelligent  nature. 
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ns  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people,  whicli  is  snbvcrsive 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Keltic  race,  ^  that  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been,  with  a  force  strong  and 
enduring  as  if  it  sprung  from  nature,  devoted  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  historic  glories  of  the  past. 

4.  In  the  opinion  of  men  of  thought,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  better  than  the  possession  of  money,  parti- 
cularly the  knowledge  of  a  language,  ignorance  ot'^vhich 
is  deemed  a  shame — ijnioranco  of  one's  mother  toncfue. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  letter  received  while  this 
page  is  passing  through  press,  from  an  Irish  goiit'eniau 
at  present  dwelling  in  Sumter,  South  Carolina — a  ^Ir. 
Barrett.  He  states  tliat  the  Most  Rev.  Bishop  Lynch 
declirel  to  him :  "  I  would  give  a  thousand  dolhirs  to  be 
able  to  hear  confessions  in  the  lans^uaj^c  of  my  faihers." 
A  similar  statement  has  been  sent  by  tlie  licv.  John 
^lacNulty,  Pastor,  Caledonia,  Dominion  of  Canada,  tliat 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  declared  he  would  rather  than 
the  possession  of  thousands  of  pounds,  have  a  kuowlcdp^ 
of  even  a  little  of  the  speech  of  the  sages  and  saints  of 
his  own  mother  Kire.** 

The  writer  has  met  over  a  score  of  Irishmen  who  have, 
since  they  emigrated  to  America,  learned  to  speak,  in  a 
foreign  land,  the  language  which  it  was  thoir  niisfortum* 
not  to  have  learned  at  home.  This  fact  shows  with  what 
ardour  Irish -Americans  love  the  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers. There  are,  thank  God,  at  home  in  Ireland  and 
abroad  in  America  and  Australia,  many  men  of  mind  and 
of  scholarly  attainments,  who,  like  those  most  rov.  digni- 
taries, prefer  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  the  p(^sses- 
eion  of  the  mighty  dollar.  ^len  of  this  class  will  ever 
value  learning  and  scholarship  al)Ove  silver  and  L^old. 

•**  Murain    priscorum    poinpcr    tcnacissimi  fuoruut    Celtic 
popoli" — ZouBtf  Gram.  Colt'.ca,  p.  91U. 
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5.  It  is  not  bj  bread  alone  that  man  doth  live.  And  men 
of  intelligence  in  every  clime  will  always  appreciate  that 
which  is  stamped  with  the  image  of  genius,  nobility,  and 
historic  worth. 

If  those  Irish  gentlemen  and  ladies,  too,  who  do  not 
hold  in  esteem  the  language  of  their  fathers,  care  not  for 
its  preservation,  the  fault  cannot  at  present  be  helped. 
Let  t|ie  language  fade  away  and  die  in  peace,  but  do  not 
Bcoff  at  it,  sCom  it, — ^treat  it  as  even  its  worst  persecutors 
in  days  past,  did  not  treat  it — with  contumely  and  dis- 
dain. It  is  not  a  sign  of  filial  devutedness  to  beat  one*s 
gprandmother,  and  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house  before  the 
term  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  close  of  her  life  has 
arrived.  Our  mother  tongue  is  still  alive.  It  has  a  resi- 
dence in  Connacht.  It  is  fading ;  to  bo  plain,  it  is  dying. 
Is  it  a  sign  of  filial  devotion  to  say,  "  Out — begone  !*'  A 
sad  retribution  is  threatened  against  children  that  act 
nndutifully  towards  parents.  Let  us  take  care  that  no 
social  retribution  is  in  store  for  un-Irish  Irishmen  who 
despise  and  hunt  to  death  their  mother  tongue. 

In  an  appeal,  addressed  by  Professor  Blackie,  on  the 
12th  September,  1874,  to  the  members  of  the  Argyle- 
shire  gathering,  requesting  Highlanders  to  contribute 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him  to  cstab« 
lish  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  a  Keltic  chair,  he 
writes : — 

"  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  by  sad  neglect  and  a  con- 
currence of  untoward  circumstances,  the  venerable  lan- 
guage of  the  Gael,  in  whose  picturesque  phrase  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  our  country  has  been  so  admirably 
photographed,  is  systematically  neglected  by  those  who 
should  naturally  cherish  it.  This  most  unreasonable  and 
nnnaturtil  ncsflcct  is  the  cause  of  the  sad  blank  in  the 
dopurtnieiit  of  the  Keltic  language  and  literature.     There 
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Bre  Professors  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  Keltio 
philology  in  Gterman  Universities,  but  nono  in  Scotland. 
The  existence  of  this  blank  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  scutcheon 
of  onr  national  intelligence,  which  ought  to  be  removed , 
and  I  appeal  to  jon,  as  intelligent  Keltic  gentlemen,  to 
^ve  me  a  helping  hand  in  its  immediate  removal.  If 
yon  do  so,  yon  will  at  very  little  expense  achieve  a  five- 
fold good — ^you  will  (1)  co-operate  with  the  founder  of 
the  Sanscrit  Chair,  Edinburgh,  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
school  of  comparative  philology  in  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland ;  you  will  (2)  elevate  the  tone  of  the  Highland 
pulpit,  by  giving  to  the  native  preachers  a  more  mascu- 
line hold  of  the  venerable  language  which  they  wield ; 
you  will  (3)  advance  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
schools  of  Scotland  by  that  aid  wliich  every  practical 
teacher  knows  can  be  given  only  by  the  apt  comparison 
of  the  mother  tongue ;  (4)  you  will  enrich  the  intellect 
and  warm  the  fancy  of  the  people  in  the  North  by  cher- 
ishing those  gallant  memories,  and  fanning  those  gene- 
rous sentiments  which  it  is  the  mistaken  policy  of  somo 
to  obliterate  and  to  extinguish  ;  and  finally  you  will  (5) 
gain  for  yourselves  by  one  stroke  the  love  of  the  High- 
land people,  and  the  respect  of  all  the  great  scholars  and 
the  largo  thinkers  of  Europe." 
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To  those  not  of  Irish  origin  of  what  nso  is  a  knowledge 
of  Irish  ?  Much  in  every  way.  The  prinucval  Aryan 
race.  How  the  science  of  philology  points  them  ont, 
and  shows  where  they  dwelt.  Emigration  westward  : 
(ireek,  Latin,  Keltic.  The  Graelic  family  of  the  Aryan 
race  the  earliest  in  their  migration  to  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope; to  Iberia;  some  to  Northern  Italy,  Helvetia, 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  lernd  or  Eire.  Authorities  for 
tliese  statements — Newman,  Pictet,  Sullivan,  Geddes, 
Pritchard,  Bopp,  Blackio,  Schleicher.  Keltic  installed 
in  the  hierarcy  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  Ihough  the 
last  installed,  the  Irish  Gaelic  branch  is  the  purest,  the 
fullest,  the  best  preserved,  the  least  affected  by  change 
of  all  on  account  of  the  insular  situation  of  the  Irisli 
Keltic  race.  (1)  Therefore,  for  all  lovers  of  philolo- 
gical research  a  knowledge  of  Irish  is  as  necessary  as  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit;  nay,  more  so.  (2)  It  is  at 
the  door  for  European  scholars,  an  El-Dorado  wliich 
they  neglect,  while  they  weary  themselves  by  needless 
journeying  to  the  East.  (3)  The  lips  of  a  living 
Gaelic  sp^dcer  a  nobler  and  a  surer  source  of  philolo- 
gical science  than  the  graves  of  dead  Babbis  and 
mummied  Bramins.  (4)  Philology  a  sister  science  to 
Ethnology  :  both  are  in  accord  >vith  the  inspired  writ- 
ings  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  (5)  Irish  Gaelic 
being  free  from  phonetic  decay  in  the  past,  and  affected 
least  of  aU  by  foreign  influence,  is  of  great  use  in  set- 
ling  the  vexed  question  of  classic  pronunciation  re- 
garding the  natural  sounds  of  the  consonants  r;,  c,  and 
tlio  vowels  a,  c,  i,  it, 

t 

The  reader  now  sees  the  value  and  interest  wliich  natives 
oi  Ireland  should  attach  to  the  vernacular  speech  of  their 

country. 
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Eegarding  those,  however,  who  arc  not  of  Irish  origiu, 
it  will  be  asked,  "  Of  what  use  id.  a  knowledge  of  tho 
Irish  tongue  to  them,  for  they  are  not  Datives  of  Ireland. 
Why,  then,  should  they  bo  expected  to  nnito  in  prescrv- 
ing  all  that  remains  of  Ireland's  language  ? 

To  answer  this  question  fully  one  must  ascend  tho 
heights  of  the  history  of  human  speech. 

The  primaeval  language  of  man,  called  amongst  tho 
learned  of  the  present  day — the  Aryan,  of  which  Keltic 
ia  a  dialect,  brings  us  back  to  the  period  before  the  human 
family  had  emigrated  from  tho  first  home  wherein  they 
had  settled. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  comparative  philology,  by  tho  aid  of  which 
scholars  can  point  out  clearly  and  distinctly  tho  connexion 
as  well  as  the  diiTcrcnce  between  living  languages,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  trace  all  to  one  common  origin,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state,  tliJit  by  aid  of  this  science  and  by  kindred 
aids,  without  direct  reference  to  revelation,  men  of  lite- 
rary research  have  found  proofs  the  most  convincing,  to 
shew  that  before  the  dispersion  of  the  human  family, 
there  existed  a  common  language,  "  admirable  in  its 
raciness,  in  its  vigour,  its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of 
its  forms." 

Tho  sciences  in  connexion  with  languages  are,  in  this 
respect,  quite  in  accord  with  the  tradition  of  every  nation 
on  the  globe,  and  with  the  teaching  of  history  and  tlie 
inspired  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

These  linguistic  sciences  do  not  deal  with  any  parti- 
cular language  ;  they  take  in  all  modem  radical  tongues, 
and  like  those  who  sail  up  separate  small  rivers,  till  they 
reach  a  common  source,  they  trace  the  different  streams 
of  language  up  to  a  primaeval  fountain-head,  from  which 
all  the  European  dialects  have  taken  their  rise. 
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Thns,  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  had  been,  ante- 
rior to  the  dispersion,  one  common  primaeval  speech. 

Learned  men  in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, have,  by  their  labors,  within  the  j  ast  half  century, 
contributed  to  this  important  result. 

It  is  the  same  class  of  scholars  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  not  Irishmen,  who  have  shewn  that  Irish 
Gaelic  is,  in  origin,  one  with  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
and  that  it  is  amongst  the  oldest  branches  of  the  one 
primaeval  Aryan  tongue. 

First — The  Irish  speech  is,  therefore,  for  all  lovers  of 
languages,  and  for  all  who  wish  to  become,  like  German 
scholars,  acquainted  with  the  first  tonguo  spoken  by  the 
human  family,  equal  in  value  to  Sanscrit,  Latin,  and 
Greek. 

This  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  tlie  writer — it  is  held 
by  Professor  Blackie  of  Edinburgh,  by  Monsieur  Pict«t 
of  Gbneva,  by  Bopp,  by  Geddes,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Geddes  says — (Lecture — 
tfie  Pkilologic  uses  of  tlhc  KeUic  t^on^fuc — ^published  by  A. 
Browne  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  1872)  : — "  A  great  field  of  in- 
vestigation, as  yet  comparatively  unexplored,  lies  before 
you  in  your  (the  Gaels  of  the  Highlands)  own  tongue — it 

an  El- Dorado  for  the  winning." 

Second — Schleicher,  a  German  scholar,  shows  in  his 
[compendium  of  comparative  grammar,  the  position  which 
[Irish  holds  as  a  language  in  the  wide  field  of  Aryan  speech. 

ARYAN. 

(1.  Alt  Indisch  or  Sanscrit. 
l2,  Baktrisch  or  Zend. 
(3.  Griechisch. 
\'L  Italisch  or  Latin. 

5.  Irisch  or  Gaelic. 

G.  Bulgarisch. 

7.  Litauiseh  or  Lithuanian. 

8.  Gothisch. 


Eastern. 
Classic. 
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According  to  this  distinguished  linguistic  scientist 
a  foreigner  to  Ireland  in  all  save  her  ancient  language, 
Irish  holds  on  the  tree  of  early  human  speech  a  position 
next  after  the  eastern  and  classic  off-shoots  of  the  groat 
Aryan  tongue.  Fuller  investigation  shows  that  Irish, 
with  its  16  or  17  primitive  letters,  had  a:i  earlier  start 
westward  than  either  Greek  or  Latin  from  the  Ar}'an 
region — namely,  that  high  table  land  around  Mount 
Ararat,  whence  the  four  rivers — the  Euplirates,  and 
the  Tigris,  the  Araxas  anl  the  Oxus,  flowing  out  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  took  their  rise.  Professor  Gcddes 
does  not  &il  to  observe,  viewing  the  linguistic  tree  framed 
and  deve^.opol  by  German  hands,  that  Schleicher  makes  ^ 
immediately  after  the  sep  iration  of  Svinscrit  or  Zend  from 
the  conmion  stem,  the  Keltic  keep  company  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  in  what  he  calls  a  common  Greco-Italo- 
Koltic  branch,  and  that  there  remained  the  Italo-Kcltic 
which  shot  f .ir  more  to  the  west,  after  the  Grreek  had 
sprouted  forth  to  the  south,  and  had  attained  develop- 
ment. It  there  found,  as  history  testifies,  a  congenial  clime 
for  further  growth  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Thes- 
Baly,  and  stretching  more  southward  still  in  the  Pelopon- 
nessns  and  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  and,  above  all,  in  Ionia, 
where  it  blossomsd  and  ripened  into  the  higliest  and  the 
most  matured  perfection.  Under  the  stylus  of  th  .•  father 
of  Grecian  poe'ry,  it  had  been  m  ide  the  medium  of  the 
undying  Epics,  that  tell  of  the  direful  wrath  of  Achilles 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ithaca's  king. 

In  following  the  line  of  march  of  thosi  amongst  the 
very  early  emigrants  to  Europe  from  the  table  land  in 
which  the  primitive  Aryan  speech  had  once  been  spoken, 
the  writer  has  necessarily  accompanied  on  their  way  that 
colony  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  known  as  llel- 
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lenic,  and  was  styled,  at  a  still  later  period,  Greek,  by 
Komun  historians  and  by  modern  writers.  This  knowledge 
tjf  the  Hellenic  colony  derived  from  the  light  of  compa- 
i-ative  philology,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  priori.  The  pri- 
mitive mother  land  and  her  peoples  are  first  discovere^^j 
iind  then  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtainec , 
shedding  its  rays  steadily  from  a  settled  centre,  the  dif- 
ferent routes  eastward  and  westword  become  well-tracked 
and  clearly  defined.  There  is  onward  on  the  highway 
another  lamp  receiving  its  oil  from  the  facts  of  history — 
OS  far  as  the  events  before  and  immediately  after  the 
times  of  ll(micr — ai-e  certain.  In  addition,  a  third  light 
gleams,  beaconing  a  po.^f  rivn'.  It  comes  from  aesthetical 
science  and  exe;:jetical  analysis.  All  combine  in  pointinrr 
to  the  same  objootive  reality,  and  their  harmony  in  this 
respect  loads  to  that  certainty  which  truth  alone  presents, 
'i'lie  harmonious  adaptation  of  the  re-adjusted  frag- 
ments of  a  rich  vase,  producing  in  their  union  the  fulness 
and  grace  of  the  original  unbroken  figure,  is  a  sign  and  a 
proof  that  the  portions  thus  coalescing,  are  not  foreign  to 
the  elements  of  the  original  vessel  as  it  came  from  the 
artist's  hands ;  so  it  is  when  isolated  fragments  of  history 
coalesce,  and  are  in  harmony  with  what  science  teaches. 
First  amongst  the  forern  )st  of  the  best  writers  in  moleni 
times  is  John  Stuart  VA  iclde,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Univei*sity  of  Edinburgh.  From  his  "  Homeric  disserta- 
tions"— Vol.  I.  (p.p.  80-113)  he  shows  clearly  tliat  (I) 
such  a  poet  as  Homer  existed  ;  (2)  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Proponlis  and  the 
Hermus,  occupied  br  ^Kolian  and  Ionian  settlci-s  froiu 
Greece  ;  (3)  that  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  wander- 
ing minstrel ;  (4)  that  the  different  cities  on  the  coast  ot" 
Asia  — Smyrna,  Cliios,  Cnraa?,  Colophon,  tic,  mentioned 
in  the  biographies,  if  not  the  actual  scene  of  the  :;ctiun:s 
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to  which  they  are  attached  in  the  legends,  were  certainly 
the  principal  stage  on  which  he  acted,  and  the  atmosphero 
which  he  breathed;  (5)  that  he  lived  about  850  B.C. 

And  firsst,  as  to  the  colonies  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  date  of  the  poet's  birth. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  poet  lived  about  four  hun- 
dred years  before  his  own  time — that  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, 850  B.C. 

(1)  The  Roman  writers  place  the  poet  about  a 
century  and  a-half  before  the  foundation  of  Eom'i  ; 
and  if  (continnes  the  learned  Professor  Blackic)  wt; 
take  onr  previous  high  road  of  the  ro::rister  of  the  Spartan 
Kings,  by  the  help  of  which  we  got  tlio  year  110 )  !>.('. 
for  the  Trojan  war,  and  allow  after  this,  according  to  (lie 
j^neral  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yrais 
for  the  iEolic  aud  Ionic  migrations,  with  whicli  il.<; 
legends  of  the  "old  Greek  families  came  into  Asia  !Minor  ; 
and,  further,  add  to  this  another  half  century,  to  ^iv(; 
the  colonies  time  to  settle,  and  to  obtain  that  nieasnip  (,[' 
outward  prosierity  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  highest  poetry,  we  shall  have  reached  the  year  \ ■<)(), 
when  the  wicked  Achab  aud  the  Phenician  Jczohc^l  were 
misruling  Israel,  which  tallies  with  the  date  of  llcnxlntus, 
if  we  take  it  for  the  period  of  the  poet's  full  and  pciltL-t 
manhood,  and  the  zenith  of  his  poetic  powers. 

(2)  Homer  is  a  real  character  .  .  .  .  A  pt  <)[)]", 
like  an  individual,  may  forget  its  great  benefactor-.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  Greeks  did  not  forgot  lloiui.r. 
lie  was  as  living  in  their  memory,  through  their  whole 
history,  as  the  person  of  Robert  Bums  is  in  the  heart  of 
everj'  true  hJcot ;  he  has  been  a  living  fact  in  the  iiitellcctuaJ 
consciousness  of  the  cultivated  world  everywhere,  except 
in  a  certain  academical  atmosphere  of  Germany,  aiul  in 
8  itac  English  h  .'ads  which  have  received  the  taint  of  mi.st  ly 
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negation  from  that  quarter.  Beyond  this  region,  there  is 
no  more  donbt  of  the  existence  of  a  great  poet  who  wrote 
a  groat  poem  called  the  Iliad,  than  there  is  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  Hellonized  the  East,  or  the  great  Jolios 
who  Romanized  the  West.  The  belief  in  the  personality 
of  Homer,  which  Mr.  Grote  denies,  rests  directly  and  na- 
turally on  the  donSle  fact  that  there  exists  a  groat  poem 
which  demands  the  existence  of  a  great  author,  and  that 
this  authorship  has  been  constantly  recognised  by  the 
Greek  people,  in  the  person  of  Homer. 
There  are  no  less  than  nine  Homsnc  biographies.  They 
resolve  into  two  principal  varieties,  the  one  of  which 
makes  Homer  an  .^lolian  Greek  ;  the  other,  an  loiian. 

(3)  Sjvea  cities  contand  for  the  birth  of  Homer— 
Smyrna,  Salamis,  los,  and  Rhodiis,  Colophon,  Argos,  and 
Athens. 

Now,  we  can  happily  not  have  the  slightast  difficulty, 
says  Blackie,  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  first  claimant  in 
the  list — that  is  Smyrna. 

Accord  ng  to  all  the  rules  of  evidence,  as  understood 
and  acted  on  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  claim  of  Smyrna, 
when  contravened  by  that  of  Cuukb  and  los,  must  bo  he  d 
valid. 

Proof — From  internal  evidence. 

(1)  In  Homer  the  strong  tempostuo'is  winds  always 
blow  between  west  and  north  from  Thrace,  is   perfectly 

just This  clearly  indicates  a  minstrel  whose 

habitual  residence  was  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about 
Smyrna,  precisely  wheio  tradition  places  the  author  cf 
the  Iliad. 

(2)  The  dialect  of  the  Hellenic  tongue,  used  by  he 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  precisely  such  an  i  d- 
mixture  of  Ionic  and  iiEolian  Greek,  as  a  poet  living  in  a 
country  of   mixed  iEolic  and   Ionian  population   woud 
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nfiturally  use. — Dissertation  III.  by  Professor  Blackie. 
Summarised  from  p.  79  to  113.  Homer  and  the  Iliad. 
Edinburgh,  Edmonston,  and  Douglas,  180G. 

A  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  days  of  Homer, 
and  before  the  Greek  was  matured  in  southern 
Europe  and  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  the  second  sprout 
of  tlie  Greco-Italo-Keltic  branch  was  phuitcd  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  there,  like  the  jirain  of  mustani- 
see<l,  grew  into  a  large  tree,  the  branches  of  which  ulti- 
mately filled  the  whole  earth.  The  Keltic  branch  took 
rofjt  for  a  time  in  Northern  Italy.  It  bore  fruit,  and, 
like  the  oak,  scattered  its  seed  to  the  west  in  Iberia  or 
Spain,  to  the  north-west  in  Keltic  Gaul,  along  the  banks 
of  the  (laronne,  the  Loire,  and  the  S^'ino.  The  best  pai*t 
WHS  wafted  to  our  "  noble  ishind,"  Inis  Alga,  where  it 
si)rung  up  and  formed  the  luxwiant  tree  of  Irish  Gaelic, 
wliiuh  at  this  very  day  presents  all  the  features  that 
mark  the  primaeval  speech  of  the  i\j'yan  race  and 
country. 

The  views  just  put  before  the  reader  are  confirmed  by 
the  opinions  and  arguments  of  savants  famed  throughout 
Europe  for  their  knowledge  of  philology  and  ethnology^ 

The  extent  of  the  Latiu  coast  from  tlie  moath  of  the  Tiber 
to  Circeii  is  about  fifty  miles;  the  breadth  of  Latium  from  the 
const  to  the  Sabine  hills  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  miles  ut 
most.  Within  this  area  before  the  dawn  of  history,  many  Latin 
cilios  flourished  in  more  than  one  confederation;  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  them  as  of  a  pure  race,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  mixtures  of  population  had 
already  occurred. 

Two  nations  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  in  the  earliest  times 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Latium — the  Umbrians  and  the 
Orleans.  The  Umbrians  wore  regarded  by  the  Homans  as  a 
truly  primioval  Italian  race,  who  at  one  time  hold  possession 
of  all  Lcmbardy  and  Tuscany,  reaching   perhaps  into  Latium. 
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The  Oscans — under  varions  names,  Volseians,  Ansonei,  (Greek 
Anranes),  Anaonians,  Aurancans — appear  as  a  principal  people 
of  Sonth  Italy.  The  langaag^e  of  all  these  seems  to  have  been 
called  Oscan.  The  Oscan  and  the  Umbrian  were  sistor^tong^cs. 
The  Oscan  has  often  **  r"  final  in  substantives  where  the  Latin 
has  "  s"  ;  it  begins  its  interrogativos  with  "p"  instead  of"  qn/* 
or  *'  c."  Oscan  sides  with  Greek  and  Welsh  in  this  respect ; 
Umbrian  with  Latin  and  Gaelic.  The  Sabine  race  were  a 
branch  of  the  Umbrians. — Regal  Rome  (substance  of  pp.  2-3-4)  by 
Francis  W.  Newman.   London  :  Taylor,  Walton,  8f  Maberly.   1852 

In  addition  to  the  Umbrian,  Oscan,  Sabine,  and  sea-borne 
popalation,  a  nation  called  Sicalians  came  in.  This  people 
had  spread  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  from  north  to 
south.  One  branch  onlj  of  them  crossed  the  Apennines  and 
settled  in  Latium,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  true  progenitors 
of  those  known  to  us  as  the  Latin  Nation.  Another  portion  of 
this  people — the  Sicnlian — had  been,  as  Thucydides  testifies, 
driven  by  the  Oscans  into  Sicily ;  and  they  gave  to  that  island 
the  name  it  keeps  to  this  day.  The  whole  language  of  this 
people  was  fundamentally  Latin.  The  tongue  of  Latium  itself 
received  further  changes  from  now  immigrants.  The  Siculians 
were  conquered  by  another  people  who  seem  to  have  descended 
from  tho  Apennines.  Who  they  were  is  uncertain.  After  that 
immigration  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  ancient 
Latins  (Prisci  Latini),  and  the  other  Latins,  or  the  Latins  who 
adhered  to  Alba  Longa  as  their  loader.  Though  there  exists 
a  very  great  mixture  in  the  ultimate  Ijatin  language,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Siculian  element  was  the  largest  in  its  com- 
position."— (Pp.  10, 11,  12,  13,  condensed.) 

Again,  one  quotation  more  from  pp.  16, 17,  21 : — "  That  the 
old  Latins  were  at  least  a  double  people  is  implied  in  every 
ancient  account;  and  it  might  be  reasonable  to  think  that 
large  masses  of  words  were  taken  up  into  the  same  tongue — 
whatever  it  was  primatively — from  Siculians,  Umbrians,  Os- 
cans, Sabines,  Greeks,  Etruscans.  So  much  d  priori.  But  on 
actually  comparing  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  that  of  Greeks, 
Germans,  and  Kelts,  a  far  closer  similarity  to  ihe  Keltic  shows 
itselt*.  This  comparison  suffices  to  establish  that  at  least  one 
of  tho  stocks  of  population  out  of  which  the  mixed  Roman 
people  was  made  up  spoke  a  tongue  so  much  akin  to  Welsh 
aud  Gaelic  that  we  are  justified  in  extending  the  term  Keltic 
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to  embrace  this  Italian  tribe.  The  onlj  point  left  nnoertain 
is  whether  the  oldest  Latin  itself— or  only  some  of  its  affluents, 
■ay  the  Sicnlian — was  the  Keltic  inflaenoe.  He  proves  that 
the  Sabines  need  a  vocabulary  which  was  akin  to  the  Gaelic. 
And  the  argament  appears  to  be  unassailable  except  by  ad- 
mitting a  relation  so  close  between  the  oldest  Latin  and  the 
Keltic,  as  to  imply  a  recent  diTcrgency  from  a  common  stock.** 

It  18  certain  that  there  was  a  primaeval  speech,  called 
at  present  by  scholars  the  Aryan  tongue ;  that  it  was  once 
spoken  hy  the  people  who  lived  in  the  high  table  lands 
of  Armenia  and  Iran  ;  that  it  was  can*ied  to  Europe 
by  the  inhabitants  who  emigrated  from  the  land  now 
ruled  by  the  Shah,  that  Greek,  Latin,  Keltic  or  Irish, 
Slavonic  or  Bulgarian,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  or  German, 
are  dialects  of  that  common  pre-historic  speech. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Adolphe  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  ex- 
pressed in  his  famous  work — "  Lcji  Oriffines  LuIO'EarO' 
peennes,  on  /c»  Aryns  Frlnii'i/s. — (p.  2).  l*aris,  1851)  : 

"  A  une  epoque  autorioure  a  tout  temoi^na<^e  historic]  lo,  ot 
qai  so  derobe  dans  la  nait  des  temps,  uno  race  dcstinoo  par  la 
Providence  a  dominer  un  jour  sur  lo  globe  entior  grandissait 
pen  a  pen  dansle  bercoau  primitif,  ou  elle  proladait  a  son  briU 
lant  avenir.  ....... 

Tout  en  croissant  ainsi  joyeusemcnt  en  nombre  et  in  pros- 
perity cetto  race  feoonde  travailla  &  so  creor,  comme  puissant 
moyen  de  d^velopemont,  une  langue  admirable  par  sa  richcsse, 
sa  vigncnr,  son  harmonie  et  la  perfection  do  ses  formes  ;  une 
langue  ou  venaient  se  refl^ter  spontan^ment  touts  ses  impres- 
sions, ses  affections  donees  ses  admirations  naives,  mais  aussi 
ses  £lans  vers  un  monde  sup^riour,  une  langue  pleine  d'imagos 
et  d'idtes  intuitircs,  portant  en  gorme  toutes  les  richo^sos 
futures  d'une  magnifique  expansion  de  la  po^sie  la  plus  6\cve3, 
comme  de  la  pensee  la  plus  profonde.  D'abord  une  ct  homo- 
gene  cette  langue,  serrit  d'organe  commun  k  ce  pouple  primi- 
tif  tout  qu*il  ne  depassa  pas  les  limitos  de  son  pays  natal. " 

"  At  a  period  anterior  to  every  historic  developement,  and 
one  which  is  lost  to  vieir  in  the  night  of  the  remote  past,  a 
race  destined  by  Providence   to  be,  at  a  coming  day,  rulers 
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over  the  entire  plobe,  were  gradnally  growing  great  in  tbeir 
ancient  cradle,  whore  during  their  infancj  thej  gave  indica- 
tions of  a  brilliant  ftitnre" 

In  coming  thus  with  a  happy  growth  to  raatnrod  falness* 
not  in  prosperity  alono,  but  in  numbers,  this  ▼igorons  race 
sought  to  secure  for  themselves,  as  a  potent  agent  for  the 
process  of  development,  a  language  admirable  for  its  richness, 
its  vigour,  its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of  its  forms — a  lan- 
guage which  was  likely  to  foreshadow  in  its  own  features  na- 
turally and  without  effort,  not  alone  all  the  impressions  af- 
fecting it ;  its  nice  shades  of  form  and  of  thought ;  its  natural 
expressions  of  admiration,  but  also  its  tendency  upwards 
towards  a  sphere  higher  still ;  a  language  full  of  images  and 
of  ideas  precise,  and  perceived  at  a  glance  ;  a  language  bear- 
ing in  its  infant  state  all  the  future  wealth  which  was  to  be 
developed  by  a  maguificent  practical  expansion,  in  the  region 
of  poetry  the  most  elevated,  as  well  as  of  thought  the  most 
profound.  This  language,  at  first  one  and  of  the  same  stock, 
served  as  the  common  medium  of  inter-oommunication  among 
the  people  of  this  primitive  race,  as  long  as  they  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  tho  limits  of  their  native  country. 

^lonsieur  Pictet  for  good  reasons  styles  this  primitive 

race  Aryan,  and  calls  the  language  they  spoke  the  Aryan 

tongue.     He  says  that  in  course  of  time  they   spread 

from  Armenia  eastward  to  India,  and  westward  to  the 

extreme  limits  of  Europe,  and  that  they  formed  one  long 

chain  of  parent  peoples,  one  in  blood  and  in  kin,  yet  no 

longer  recognising  each  other  as  brothers  ; 

II  faut  done  bien  se  contenter  de  partir  du  fait  incontestable 
de  cctte  dispersion  dcja  accomplie  plus  de  deux  mille  ans 
avant  notre  ere ;  car  a  cette  ^poque,  la  race  que  nous  appe- 
lerons  Arionne  ^tendait  ses  rameaux  depuis  V  Indo  jasqn'  aux 
limites  extremes  de  TEurope  a  Toccidont,  et  formait  d'  un  bout 
a  I'autre,  comme  une  longue  chaine  de  pcuples  sortis  d'nn 
memo  sjing,  mais  ne  se  roconnaisant  plus  comme  frbres." 

Tlie  name — Aryan — has  now  been  accepted  by  modern 

])liilos'.plu'rs  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America  and  in  the 

Liibt.  Keltic  is  Aryan.  "The  Keltic,"  says  Geddes,  (p.  7,) "  is 
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now  dnly  installed  in  what  may  be  called  the  Hierarcy 
of  Aryan  tongnes.  Pritchard  established  the  affinity  ; 
Pictet  has  done  much  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  work 
lias  been  folly  performed  by  four  Germans — Bopp, 
Zenss,  Ebgl,  and  Schleicher." 

The  root  of  this  remarkable  term  is  "  aria,'*  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  two  sister-langnages,  the  ^'ansciit 
and  the  Zend — '*  ar"  and  "  <-rJ."  *'  Ce  que  je  veux  re- 
marqner  encore,"  says  this  clever  scholar,  "  c'est  (pi'  il  en 
sort  nn  synonyme  de  Arya,]e  Sanscrit  riW./,  en  Zend, 
aretay  Vcnt-rJ,  illustre,  anqnel  Bumouf  a  rattachJ  laucien 
nom  de  Perses  "  Aitnin."  Les  Ossetes  du  Caucase,  il  est 
vrai,  s'appellent  eux-m'mcs  Iron  du  nom  de  Icur  i)ay3  [/-. 

Further  the  root  "  ar,"  and  "  er,"  and  "  lier/'  has  bocu 
found  in  many  Keltic  and  German  names  tlirougbout 
Europe.  , 

But  it  is  in  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland  Pictet  finds 
the  cleverest  clue  to  the  connexion  between  Sanskrit  and 
Irish-.— between  the  extreme  territories  India  and  lern-  : 

"  Une  analogic  mieaz  fondeo  d  toas  ^'gards  dans  celui  dos 
Celto-Gaels  do  I'lrlaude  Icqacl  a  du  Er  oq  Eri  (pp.  29,  30,  31). 
Ceci,  toute  fois,  re.«torait  A  T^tat  de  simple  hypothcsc  si  ce  iioin 
de  Em'  ayait  pas,  en  Irlandais  mome,  an  sens  tout  scmblable  a 
celui  de  Arya,  11  se  trouvo  en  efiet,  que  Er  comino  adjectif, 
signifie  noble,  bon^  grand;  et  cemtne  substantif,  un  guerrUr,  un 
herffS.  De  plus,  la  raoine  Sansorite  ar  est  resteo  vivanto  en 
Irlandais  aveo  lo  sens  do  colere  (Latin)  liouorare  ;  car,  air-iniy 
orr-im,  air-tjtm,  signifie  soigner,  garden,  sorvir,  lionorer  ;  et  loa 
derives  aire  soin,  attention  noblesse  ;  aireach  soigncux,  attentif, 
noble,  riche,  cdlebre;  hommo  noble,  chef,  gardien,  &c.,  so 
rattacbent  de  pros  auz  acceptions  diversos  de  arya,  ariakri. 
L*  adjectif  ar(a,  on  zendjareta,  ercta,  illustre,  vbnere,  se  retrouve 
de  meme  dans  Tlrlandais  aire^idha,  excellent  famcux,  et  art, 
noble  magnanime,  &c.  Ces  coincidences  multiplies  biisscnt 
pen  de  douto  sur  I'afiinite  reello  et  primitive  de  Er,  aveo 
Arya. 
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This  argument  of  Monsienr  Pictet  is  very  clear,  con- 
nected, and,  it  seems,  valid.  He  shows  plainly  the  con- 
nection between  Sanscrit  in  the  far  East,  and  Irish  in 
the  far  West  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  only  sister 
languages,  which  in  the  youthful  period  of  the  rise  of 
the  human  family  had  turned  their  face  to  opposite  re- 
gions of  the  globe — one,  like  Lot,  taking  for  its  abode 
the  country  to  the  East ;  and  the  other,  like  Abraham, 
settling  down  in  the  West. 

Comparative  philology  plainly  points  to  the  truth  told 
by  the  inspired  author  of  the  Pentateuch — ^that  there  was 
one  parent  race  of  all  mankind,  and  that  they  made  use 
of  only  one  original  tongue. 

In  the  work  lately  published  '*  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Irish,"  W.  K.  Sullivan  writes  in 
Vol.  I.,  p.  IV^,  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  now  a  recognised  fact  in  science,  that  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  thence  across  the  Ame- 
rican continent  to  the  shoi^es  of  the  Pacific,  the  descend- 
ants of  one  primitive,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  race,  divided 
into  several  branches,  and  speaking  dialects  of  what  was 
once  a  common  language,  held  sway.  To  determine  the 
common  elements  in  the  languages,  mythologies,  legends, 
laws,  and  customs  of  the  several  branches  of  this  great 
Aryan  race,  and  thence  inductively  rehabilitate  the  pri- 
mitive parent  race,  whence  they  issued,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  problems  of  historical  science. 

The  Irish  race,  it  is  confessed,  had  been  the  earliest 

emigrants  from  the  land  of  Iran,  and  had  led  the  van  in 

the  great  army  which  came  westward  to  people  Europe. 

"  Ce  fait  quo  le  nom  des  Aryas,  le  plas  ancien   sans  contredit 

des  brancLei  orientales  de  la  famille,  se  retrouTe  aussi  ohez  lo 

peupio  (the  Irish)  qui  on  forme  la  liraite  oxtrdme  k  V  oooident 

— fait  qui  mo  semble  ^tabli  aveo  toute  1*  evidence  qni  compor- 
teot  do  semblablos  roscherchos,  est  uue  forte  raisou  de  croiro. 
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qae  ca  nom  a  M  oelni  de  la  race  dans  son  unite  primitive.  Des 

indices  de  pins  d'  nn  genre,  tir6s,  soit   des  langaes,  soit  des 

donnas  g^graphiqnes,  tendent  a  montrer  que  los  Celtes,  et  en 

partionlier  le  rameau  Qailique,  ont  St6  les  premiers  Emigrants  vers 

les  oowtr^es  loifUaines  de  V  Europe.  Cela  pent  ezpliqaer  comment 
seuls  ils  auraient  emport^  aveo  eux  I'autique  denomination  de 
la  race,  que  d'autres  peut-dtro  avaint  dejd  perdue  avant  de 
quitter  I'Asie." — Piotet,  p.  33. 

**  Nor  in  fact,  of  all  the  Indo-European  ton^i^ues  has  any  so 
near  a  likeness  to  the  Latin  as  the  Gaelic  has." 

**  Keltic  words  were  not  introduced  into  Welsh  by  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Britain,  for  in  a  large  number  of  instances  the 
words  are  members  of  families  in  Welsh  (^and  Irish),  and  are 
nearly  isolated  in  Latin."  Again — "Many  Latin  words  retain 
only  secondary  meanings  where  the  primary  ones  are  manifest 
in  the  Keltic.  Thus  '  monilo,'  a  necklace,  is  from  Gaelic 
*  mnineal,*  a  necklace;  *incolumis,'  from  *  in,*  inot,  and 
'caill,*  loss  (Irish)." — Regal  Home,  Newman^  pp.  19-25. 

On  this  account  the  language  of  Eire  should,  as  a  phi- 
lological medium  in  arriving  at  this  truth  of  history,  of 
language,  of  race,  so  much  in  accord  with  the  truth  of 
revelation,  be  studied. 

"  The  ancient  language,*'  saj  Professor  Sullivan,  "  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  Ireland,  are,  in  truth,  among  the 
most  valuable,  nay,  indispensable  materials  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  above  stated.*' 

"  The  Romans,  Kelts,  and  Germans  have  so  com- 
mingled on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Britain  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  and 

what  borrowed The  only    branch  of    the 

Keltic  race  not  directly  in  contact  with  this  highly  de- 
veloped political  organization  was  the  Irish.  .  *  For- 
tunately, we  possess  in  the  remains  of  the  Irish  language, 
poetry,  laws,  <fec,  such  a  mine,  and  in  fulness  too,  greater 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race,  except  the  Sanskrit,  (ireek,  and  Latin.** — Manners 
and  Cuiftomi  of  the  Ancient  Iriali,  Vol,  I. 

It  is  quit«  plain,  therefore,  from  all  that  has  been 
shewn,  that  for  all  lovers  of   philological    research,  a 


) 
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knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  is  as  necessary  as  a 

knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  rrofossor  of  Greek 
in  ihe  Univeraity  of  AlH'nlcen,  W.  1).  Oeddes,  M.A.,  has 
come  to.  In  his  lecture — "  The  Philologicul  Uses  of  the 
Keltic  Tongue,**  (published  by  A.  &  R.  Milne,  Aberdeea, 
1872),  he  addresses  the  members  of  the  Keltic  debating 
society,  and  says  :  "  A  great  field  of  investigation,  as  yet 
comparatively  unexplored,  lies  before  you  in  yoiir  own 
tongue ;  it  is  an  El-Dorada  for  the  winning.**  *'  From 
the  systematic  neglect  of  Keltic,  it  has  result<»d  that  our 
scholars,  both  Keltic  and  Saxon,  have  gone  far  to  find 
what  they  could  have  got  nearer  home.  They  have  wan- 
dered to  iho  exti*emiti€*s  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  in  seai'ch 
of  philologic  facts,  digging  them  out  of  the  graves  of 
dead  liabbis  or  Aristaixiuses,  when  they  might  have 
found  them  far  more  easily  exemplified  on  the  lips  of  a 
living  Gaelic  speaker — a  living  Highland  shepherd  by 
the  side  of  a  Highland  burn'*  (p.  6).  ''  Until  these  days, 
British  philologists  have  been  for  tlie  most  part  poverty- 
stricken  creatures,  clamouring  for  gold  from  what  they 
thought  classic  sources,  and  stumbling  blindly  among 
the  jewels  that  lay  around  them  for  the  gathering,  all 
npon  their  own  shore  and  their  native  hills.** 

To  sum  up — From  the  light  which  Irish  Gaelic  throws 
on  the  science  of  linguistic  palaiology,  the  language  of 
Ireland,  it  must  be  admitteil,  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  students  and  savants.  It  oj)ens  up,  as  widely  at  least 
as  Sanskrit,  a  field  of  philological  enijuiry.  In  that  field 
its  usefulness  is  admitted  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Sant^ki-it ; 
not  only  because  it  is  more  ready  at  hand  than  that  an 
cient  ea.storn  tongue,  but  it  once  held  dominion  over  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  left,  consequently,  in  the  early  no- 
menclature of  Continental  countries  its  mark  on  the  face 
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of  the  western  world,  which  Sanskrit  did  not,  and  could 
not  have  done.  Irish  Gaelic  is  for  European  savants  a 
very  ready,  practical,  and  truthful  vehicle  for  linguistic 
research  in  archaic  fields  of  human  speech  and  of  his- 
tory. 

FouRTHLY^ — The  science  of  comparative  philology  de- 
mands the  study  of  Irish  Gaelic  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  that  tongue.  In  the  present  day,  when  the 
light  of  science  is  making  vast  strides,  and  when,  moreover, 
it  rivals,  according  to  some,  the  light  of  revealed  truth,  nay, 
as  they  say,  surpasses  it  in  fulness,  in  splendour,  in  dcfinite- 
ness  of  outline  ;  philology,  too,  like  other  sciences,  claims 
the  attention  of  men  of  mind,  and  of  men  in  colleges,  who 
have  the  direction  and  control  of  the  growing  youth  of 
the  world.  The  sciences  of  anthropology  and  ethnology 
require  for  their  complete  developmei^t  a  knowledge  uf 
comp;irative  philology.  And  this  necessity  demands  a 
knowledge  of  Irish  Gaelic  (or  of  Sanscrit^  if  one  wish  to 
hecome  a  skilled  scientist  and  an  efficient  laborer  in  the 
fields  of  linguistic  studies.  '*  Languages  are  to  the 
ethnologist  what  strata  arc  in  geology — dead  languages 
have  been  well  called  his  fossils  and  petrifactions.  IJy 
skilful  interpretation  of  their  indications,  aided  by  tlio 
light  of  all  other  available  monuments,  ho  is  iil)le  to  spell 
out  with  more  or  less  probability,  the  ethical  records  of 
the  past,  and  thus  obtain  a  glimpse,  here  and  there,  into 
the  gray  cloud  that  rests  over  the  dawn  of  a^es-" — Phy- 
sical History  of  man.     Chambers,  Edinburgh. 

The  conclusions  which  ethnology  treat  d  rationally  and 
scientifically  points  to  as  certain  are  identical  with  those 
which  the  study  of  comparative  philology  proclaim  as 
true  ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  same  as  those  which  the  inspire! 
pensman,  nigh  three  thousand  years  ago,  wrote  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  man.     **  In  tho 
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beginning  Ciod  created  the  heavens  and  the  eartih." — 
Cicnesis,  verse  i.  **  So,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished  and  all  the  furniture  of  them." — ^v.  i.  "  And  the 
eartli  was  of  one  ton^'ue,  and  of  the  same  speech." — 

C.  XI.,  V.   I. 

Fifth — Classic  Proxuxci.vtion. — A  knowledge  of 
Irish  Ciaelic  as  it  is  spoken  and  written  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is,  as  the  writer  knows,  of  great  advan- 
tage in  supplying  from  analogy  arguments  by  means 
of  which  a  scholar  versed  in  comparative  philology,  can 
be  ccittiin  what  had  boon  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  the  pronuciation  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
announcement  made  in  the  sentence  just  read  would 
have  been,  fifty  years  a^rt,  met  with  jeers,  laughter,  or 
with  an  exj)n'ssion  uf  downright  contempt.  The  writer 
has  no  do»l)t  that  the  announcement  will  be  even  to-day 
met  by  many  with  laughter.  "  Can  anything  of  good 
come  from  Nazareth,*'  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling,  a 
partiality,  or  of  a  mental  bias  that  lies  to-day  as  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  mere  unenlightened  man,  and  of  many 
guileless,  plain,  blunt  men,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Na- 
thanael  whom  the  Saviour  of  men  pronounced  to  be  an 
Israelite  without  guile.  Can  an}'^hing  good  come  from 
Ireland  or  her  language  will  be  the  expression  of  many  a 
reader,  and  not  least  of  all  from  many  of  her  own  chil- 
dren— well-meaning  men,  no  doubt,  but  who  do  not  know 
the  facts,  regarding  their  own  country  speech.  And 
yet  the  statement  made  in  the  leading  sentence  is  true  in 
every  particular.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  controversy  has 
been  for  years  carried  on  amongst  scholars  of  the  miiver- 
ties  in  England  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  classic 
language  of  l^ej)ublican  llome.  The  writer  does  not  now 
allule  to  the  lengthened  and  even  yet  unsettled  war 
amongst  the  learned  which  has  been  for  centuries  past 
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waged  thronghont  Europe  respecting  the  pj'onnnciation 
of  Greek  as  it  was  spoken  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  the 
period  of  St.  Paars  preaching,  or  of  Latin  from  the  days 
of  Flautns  to  those  of  Suetonias.  He  alludes  simply  to 
the  war  of  words  that  has  been  fought  in  England,  and 
chiefly  to  the  controversy  that  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  with  such  splendid  results 
bv  Professors  H.  A.  J.  Munro  and  Edwin  Palmer.     Writ- 

m 

ing  just  a  few  months  before  success  had  crowned  the 
efEorts  of  Professor  Munro,  W.  D.  Gcddes,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  tells  how  the  voice  of 
the  learned  combatants  had  been  heard  in  Scotland:  *'  Wo 
ht^ar  much  at  present  of  a  discussion  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  and  wo  can 
hear  the  low  murmur  of  a  confused  battle  going  on 
against  the  peculiar,  solitary,  not  to  say  fantastic  pro- 
kunciation  of  Latin  that  has  prevailed  so  long  there, 
hcotland  had  begun  to  be  corrupted  in  this  matter  of 
Latin  pronunciation  from  English  influence.  The  Court 
of  Session  and  tbe  Academics  of  the  South  were  acquir- 
ing the  mincing  pronunciation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
IJorders  ;  and  I  was  once  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  tide  of  this  English  influence  should  have  sub- 
merged all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  left  us  in  Aberdeen 
inaintaininnr  in  its  last  retreat  the  old  Ore  rotunda  na- 
tional  pronunciation  of  Rjinanos  rerum  ditminos  (lentciwiuc 
iofjatam,'^ 

The  reader  will  bo  pleased  to  observe  what  has  been 
stated  in  these  words  by  the  learned  professor  of  Greek, 
himself  by  birth,  education,  and  position  an  admirer  of 
England  and  of  her  language, — a  scholar  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  speech  of  Attica  and  that  of  Latium ; 
yet  he  styles  the  way  in  which  Englishmen  pronounced 
Latin — jjcculiar,  solUai'yf  phantasiic.     And  this  peculiar? 
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solitary,  phantastic  pronunciation  was  spreading,  he  says, 
amongst  Scotchmen ;  so,  too,  it  was  in  Ireland.  The 
teaching  stafE  of  Trinity  University,  Dablin — more  Eng- 
lish than  the  English  themselves — have  been  for  the  past 
two  centuries  and  a  half  spreading  this  phantastic  pro- 
nunciation in  Ireland.  Thoy  have  failed  however.  Re- 
form has  set  in  at  home  in  England  ;  and  Trinity  La- 
tinists  must  follow  on  the  road  of  reform. 

Observe  further,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
professor,  the  Gaels  of  the  Highlands  in  speaking,  use  the 
round,  full-toned  pronunciation  (ore  rotuiidit)  of  the  old 
Homans  (Ii>:niiii  dvt}ii'no!t  (jrntcnujue  togatam,**  Hence,  he 
must  admit  that  Irish  Gaels  who  speak  with  the  same 
national  (/ro  votundo,  pronounce  the  Latin  tongue,  as 
the  Lords  aud  blasters  of  the  old  world  pronounced  it  in 
the  days  of  Cicero — lierum  dun'mos^  (jenienique  togatam. 

On  this  subject,  which  refers  so  intimately  to  England 
and  the  Euglish  language  in  contrast  with  Ireland  and 
her  language,  the  writer  pi'efers  to  pi-osent  to  the  view  of 
the  reader  the  words  and  opinions  of  England's  own 
friends.  Geildes  continues  (the  text  is  from  page  9  of 
his  lecture,  "  Tlie  Philologic  Uses  of  the  Keltic  Tongue," 
published  by  !Milue,  Aberdeen,  1872):  *'Not  that  the 
Sciittish  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  unimpeachable,  but  it  is 
sound  in  many  points  where  Euglish  is  false ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  the  English  pronunciation  is  over  sound 
where  the  Scottish  happens  to  bo  false.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  Keltic.  //  ai/i  h.'  shown  to  he  sutmd  wltcre  loth 
arc  /'(lis:.'' 

That  is  the  First  argument  which  the  writer  adduces 
to  sliow  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  him  in  the 
leading  sentence  of  this  section  regarding  Gaelic, 
elucidating  classic  pronunciation.  It  is  an  argument  drnwn 
from  authority  ;  but  it  ought  to  have  weight   with    Eng- 
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lishmen  and  Scotchmen,  with  scholars  and  men  of  mind, 
and  with  those  who  know  the  facts  of  the  literary  con- 
troversy, and  who  believe  that  Geddes  in  an  honest,  a 
learned,  and  an  unprejudiced  witness.  Honest  and 
honourable  he  undoubtedly  is  ;  learned,  of  that  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  certainly  he  is  not  a  prejudiced  wjtTiess,  for 
he  ^ves  testimony  against  all  that  is  favorable  to  his 
personal  and  public  interests,  and  national  and  social 
leanings.  And  yet  he  says :  "  Keltic  prjnunciation  is 
sound  where  Scotch  and  English  iu*e  faUe.  The  propo- 
sition is  strong ;  it  is  true. 

Another — The  subject  of  classical  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  tongue  is  one  on  which  a  lar^e  volume  of  several  hun- 
dred pages  could  readily  be  written,  equal  in  size  to  that 
lately  penned  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  on  "  Early  English 
pronunciation."  The  writer  then  shall  quote  only  one  other 
author — Henry  John  lijby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  This  very  learned  classical 
scholar,  writes  in  his  work — "  A  (grammar  of  the  L<itin 
language,  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius,  in  three  books. 
Published  in  1^71,  by  MacMillar  &  Co. — p.  xxx. 

"  The  question  —  W/kiI  va^  the  Roman  pronunciation? 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  question — Shall  we  adopt  it  ? 
Professor  Max  Mullcr  s  argument  tends  to  confuiie  these 
questions,  I  quite  admit  that  a  change  in  our  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  is  inconvenient ;  but  the  inconvenience  is 
greater  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  and  will  be  soon 
overcome,  whilst  the  beneht  to  any  student  of  pliilology 
will  be  very  great.  With  our  (natives  of  England)  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u — of  j  of  v,  c.g,  r 
and  others,  the  development  of  the  language  becomes  an 
inextricable  riddle,  and  the  student  naturally  gets  into  the 
fatal  habit  of  dissociating  letters  from  sounds. 

We  shall  approach  (the 
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pronunciation  oi)  the  continental  nations  at  once ;  and  i£, 
as  seems  to  me  probable,  they  change  the'.r  pronnnciation 
eventually,  we  shall  be  coincident  with  them  in  propor- 
tion as  we  and  they  respectively  have  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining the  truth.  Nothing  short  of  that  (truth)  can  or 
ought  to  be  the  common  goal  and  place  of  meeting.  Ar- 
guments of  some  supposed  superiority  of  one  so  and,  as 
sound,  to  another,  seems  to  me  worthless.  The  question 
is  one  of  historical  fact,  not  of  aesthetical  selection  ;  and 
we  shall  do  better  in  speaking  Latin  as  the  Romans 
speak  it,  if  we  discover  h<m\  than  in  either  indulging  fancy 
or  being  swayed  by  delusive  associations,  however  ha- 
bitual/' 

It  is  very  cheering  to  read  the  words  of  a  man  anxious 
to  find  out  the  truth  in  any  pat  ticular  matter  which  he 
investigates,  and  ready,  when  he  finds  it,  to  admit  it. 
There  ai*e  those — let  us  say  good  men — who,  even  when 
they  sec  the  truth  and  the  right  thing,  will  not  wish  to  admit 
it,  because  some  pet  notion  or  opinion  is  in  danger  from  the 
light  of  fact,  truth,  and  reason.  Thesd  English  scholars 
— men  of  mind  and  of  honor,  like  them  -^iescrve  to 
succeed. 

Hoby  adds,  in  a  note,  page  xxxii. — "  If  the  question 
were  one  of  taste,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  asking — is  a 
sibilant  or  a  buzz  a  finer  sound  than  that  of  a  mute  or 
a  dcmi-vowel  ?  Ai-e  sea't  and  cJwcse  (sounds  of  s  and  ch) 
pleasanter  than  heys  (sound  of  k) ;  n7i  and  c\in  pleasanter 
than  kin  ;  or  xral  and  vaitiy  than  ue.il  and  wan<i  ?**  And 
the  present  writer  will  add,  is  Selly  a  pleasanter  sound 

than   Kelly,   sent  than  kent,  sill  than  kill,    Seltic  than 

Keltic  ?     In  the  sound,  as  a  mere  phonetic  impact  on  the 

ear,  or  vibratory  sign  of  thought  conveyed,  tiiere  is  no 

superiority ;    the  notion  that   there  is   something  in  .it. 
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viewed  objectively,  is  a  matter  of  custom,  habit,  or  early 
training. 

He  continues :  "  I  assume  throughout,  until  the  con- 
trary be  proved,  that  a  letter  has  but  one  nound,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  necessarily  altered  by  its  position  as  initial,  or 
medial  or  final.  The  phenomenon  presented  by  most 
letters  in  English,  of  sound  and  sign,  having  but  a  for- 
tuitous connexion,  is  nearly  unique.^ 

In  fully  fifty  pages  email  octavo,  lie  discusses  the  ques- 
tion— ^what  is  the  correct  sound  of  the  consonants — v,  c, 
g,  r,  s,  t,  and  ss — what  the  phonetic  value  of  the  vowels 
a,  o,  u,  e,  i.  Roby  wrote,  in  1871,  when  the  Latin  con- 
troversy between  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  (Cambridge,  and 
Professor  Munro,  was  at  its  height.  Even  then  Mr.  Roby, 
summing  up  all  he  had  written  on  the  then  vexed  question 
of  Ljitin,  thus  expresses  his  views :  "  The  following  is  a 
summary  statement  of  the  probable  j>i  enunciation  of  edu- 
cated liomans  in  the  period  from  Cicero  to  Quintilian,  say 
from  70  A.C.  to  90.  P.C. 

The  long  ar.d  short  sounds  of  a  vowel  were  probably 
identical  in  quality.  "  A,  as  in  Italian,  that  is,  as  a  in 
father ;  o,  as  in  Italian  ;  u,  as  in  Italian  ;  u,  in  pull,  u  long, 
as  oo  in  pool ;  e,  as  e  in  where  (middle  e)  ;  i,  as  i  in 
machine ;  (i,  anciently,  was  never  dotted)  ;  c,  always  k,  as 
in  Kitty ;  g  always  bard,  as  in  give,  anger,  not  gin,  or 
ginger;  s,  always  like  ss,  never  like  z;  r,  like  r  in  German 
or  in  Irish. 

Diphthongs  : — "  The  right  rule,"  he  says,  p.  xxx.  "  for 
pronouncing  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce  the  constituent 
vowels  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  their  proper  order ;  hence 
the  diphthongs  eu,  is  in  Latiii,  sounded  as  eu  in  Europa ; 
and  ei,  like  ei  in  foreign  or  feint.  Hence  "  ai,!'  like  "  ahee" 
quickly,  not  eh  :  and  ia  is  "  ee-a,"  as  piano. 

The  fact  is,  the  sounds  bore  shewn,  as  illustrating  '^  the 
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pronunciation  of  educated  Eomans  in  the  period  from 
Cicero  to  Quintilian,'*  are  identical  with  the  sounds  pre- 
Bonted  at  the  j);  eseut  day  in  the  published  works  regarding 
Irish  Gaelic.  The  j)rosent  author,  while  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  wrote,  in  1856— eighteen  years 
ago, — the  first  edition  of  tlie  Colhtjt^  Iii<h  Grammar;  and 
in  that  wosk  the  sounds  of  the  v6wels,  and  of  the  conso- 
nants, (',  7,  -s  /,"  ai*e  explained  in  tlie  following  words  : — 
*•  c,  h.ird  like  A*,  never  pronounced  like -s  or  cAsoft;^ 
always /i(/ri/,  as  in  (/'7,  (jlvc  ;  never  sounded  soft  li]i:o  (^  in 
11  in  ;  .V  like  .sx.,  p.  13. 

"Tlie  vowels  have  two  principal  sounds — the  one  long, 
the  other  short.** — fp.  15.)  "  Vowels  have  two  sounds, 
the  accented  aud  the  non-accented" — (p.  IG),  "  There  must 
be  two  sounds  or  shades  of  the  same  vowel  sound,  ae<.*ord- 
in-'  IIS  the  accent  is  shifted  to  a  leadinir  or  to  a  closincr 
syllable ;  as  in  ahU'  (i^n^lish)  a  is  long;  in  ahilihj  the  same 
a  becomes  short.  The  sound  of  /(,  then,  in  Irish  is  aw  or 
a/f ,  never  c  ;  of  <•,  as  Hrst  c  in  ahiire  ;  of  /,  as  i  in  piqiw  ;  of 
o,  as  0  in  /'»/</  ;  of  Uj  as  u  in  ruh',  u  in  Italian,  or  oo  in  tool, 
— College  Irish  (irammar,  p.p.  18,  10. 

^J'lie  diphthongs  in  Irish  are  soimded  by  pronouncing 
the  constituent  vowels  Jis  ra}>idly  as  possible,  at  like  a/i-ee, 
not  eh  :  /alike  "*" cc-ah,  sounded  quickly,  aspian,  (ppc-an  in 
one  syl.)  jKiiii ;  cu,  oln'iys  "  (-»,'*  tw/iiir,  (/ty-urJi)  grass ; 
}n'0;;ounccd  like  lU  in  7A«.s',  or  cu  in  lucus  ;    gcur  (jcy-urk) 

This  pronunciation  of  Irish — lK)th  in  the  vowels,  conso- 
nants, ;inddipthonL;s  is  precisely  that  correct  pronunciation 
arrived  at  by  Henry  J.  Koby,  lie  came  to  the  true  }  ronun- 
ciation  p:irtly  from  historic  data;  partly  froni  philologic 
dal:i;  par:ly  fnmi  comparisons  with  well-known  sounds 
ill  l.i:  jrii'iirt'S  kindn^d  to  the  Latin  ;  partly  from  analo^'y 
and  comparing  ])honetic  with  written   symbolic   equiva- 
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lonta.  The  foregoing  tableau,  presenting  in  one  page  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  vowels  and  of  diphthongs,  as  thej 
are  to  this  day  articulated  by  Gaelic-speaking  Irishmen  ; 
and,  in  the  other,  the  correct  sound  of  the  same  vowels 
and  diphthongs  in  Latin,  as  spoken  from  the  days  of 
Tiberius  and  Cains  Graccus,  when  they  harangued  the 
tenant-righters  of  olden  Borne  in  the  Campus  Martins,  to 
the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Suetonius.  The  modern  pro« 
nunciation  of  Irish  (Gaelic  confirms  the  truth  of  Koby*s 
views  regarding  Orthoepy. 

And  before  this  chapter  is  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  well 
to  sdcct  a  few  of  the  consonants,  and  to  compare  their 
sounds  in  Latin  and  in  Irish  Gaelic. 

Take  "  s"   for  example  : — The  letter  "  s"  receives  in 
Irish  always  the  same  sound  which  double  *'  sb'*  in  Eng- 
lish represents.     There  is  no  exception  to  this  in  Irish. 
Now  its  correct  sound  in  Latin  is  precisely  that  of  "  ss," 
English.'    "S"  coming  before  or  after  the  slender  vowels 
"e"  and  "  i,"  is  articulated  like  "sh"  English ;  as  "  sm," 
/Aa^,  is  pronounced  shirij  "si,"  she^  like  shee ;    "  se,"  sheh ; 
"  s:on,"  shceonj  a  storm  ;  and  so,  in  every  single  instance 
in  Irish.  This  point  shall  be  fully  explained  in  a  coming 
chapter.     The  sound  of  the  thiid  letter  in  the  "  A.  B.  C. ' 
is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  the  past  half  century,  a  sub- 
ject of  literary  dispute  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
America.     In  French,  in  Italian,  aud  in  Spanish,  its  soft 
sound  of  "s,"  or  "tsh,"  or  "  t,"  before  "  e'*  and  "i"  is 
settled.     In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  disputes 
its  hard  sound  of  "k."     Those  who  speak  the  English 
language  alone  have  been  disputing  the  sound  which  "  c*» 
and  "  g"  ought,  in  Latin,  to  receive  before  the  vowel  •*  e'* 
and  •*  i,"  for,  the  sound  which  it  receives  before  "a,"  "  o,'* 
**  u,'*  is  correct ;   it  has  never  been,  and  never  will  bo 
qne&ticned. 
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comnKrT  latin  sovmd  op  "  0." 

13o  it  as  it  mny  with  tlio  sound  of  "  o"  and  *'  g'  in  ths 
Knglisli  Iniif^imp',  nt  one  time  "k,''  at  another,  "a," 
or  '■  (^h,"  Itol'v  pruvcs  jikinly  ogoinst  Professor  Maz- 
!Mullk.<r,  nnd  utlurn,  Hint  in  tho  days  of  correct  Latia 
spoecli,  tho  ctinsonniit  "  c"  always  received  the  sonnd  of 
'■  k."  In  Iriaii-diiolio  "  o'  nc%'cr  Las  had  any  other  sonnd 
before  or  after  "e,  i,"  as  well  as  "  a,  o,  n,"  than  "k."  Cor- 
rcelly  BjHikeii  Lnti'ii  and  good  Irish  Gaelic  are  alike  thera- 
foro  iu  the  mode  of  articulating  tho  vowels,  diphthongs, 
and  consonants. 

Tako  n  few  of  Roby's  arguments  in  favonr  of  the  hard 
sound  of  "  c."  (i>.  xlv).  (] )  ■'  G,"  he  says,  is  invariably 
rei»n'deiile<l  in  Greek  tranalitwatiou  by  "k"  {Kuppa)  ; 
Rnd"k"  id  invariably  represented  by  the  Latin  "c." 
A^jaiii  (2)  Ijntin  " c'  waa  always  represented  by  Gothic 
"  k  ;■'  example  (Utiii)  Cm^u- ;  (Gothic)  K-tiacr  ;  (Latin) 
CWc-r  i    (Gothic)  K.trlitra  ;  (German)  K,rk-cr. 

Thittl — There  are  only  Conr  instances  in  which,  before 
tlio  seventh  centnry,  "ei"  is  found  for  "  ti" — that  is,  in 
which  "  c"  is  made  to  repr.GCnt  a  soft  sound.  But  in  tho 
early  Latin  pcrio<],  in  the  goldo  i  a^e,  there  is  found  not 
one.  Even  these  four  inabmcca  are-  African,  or  are 
found  to  bo  misspelt  or  badly  copied. 

yumming  all  up,  ho  rejKats  in  page  50 — "  There  is  not 
one  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence  before,  at  least,  tho 
tiftli  or  sixth  century,  for  any  other  pronunciation  of  "  c" 
than  that  of  tho  shar;^  guttural  "  k." 

Thu;;,  by  (racing  tlio  iinesof  different  routes  of  history 
phi'-ihiL'y,  ;iiiti<|ui(ies,  iusiTiptioiis,  comi).'irisons, niialogies, 
we  liiul  ihetn  couvergini,'  to  one  temiinns'.  'Ihus,  tho 
Icurno  1  I'Vllow  oE  St.  John's  Collij;-,  Canibi-idgo,  airives, 
aftc-  Ion.,'  iiivo^^li^'ati'in,  at  a  Initli  whiih  Ti'isti-Gaelio 
puinti  out  ut  once,     llgw  is  thij  .'     Uccause  Insh-Gaelic, 
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quite  nnlike  the  languages  of  Enropo,  owing  to  tho  insnlar 
position  of  the  country,  as  the  tongue  of  the  Gaels  being 
free  from  phonetic  decay,  has,  up  to  the  present  retained 
unimpaired  that  sound  of  the  vowels  and  of  the  conso- 
zianta  by  which  the  letters  had  been  known  thirteen  cen- 
turies before  tho  Christian  era,  when  iirst  tho  Milesians 
started  from  Spain  for  Inisfail,^  the  isle  of  destiny. 

The  coming  of  a  colony  of  Kelts,  known  by  the  name 
Milesians,  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  fourteen  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  is  thus  made  memorable  by 
Moore,  in  one  of  his  admirable  melodies  : — 

I. 
Thoy  came  from  a  land  beyond  the  soa, 

And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Set  sail,  in  their  good  ships,  gallantly, 

From  the  sunny  land  of  Spain. 
Oh,  ^\bcro  is  tho  isle  we've  seon  in  dreams. 

Oar  destined  home,  or  grave  ? 
Thus  sung  they,  as  by  the  morning's  beams 

They  bwopt  the  Atlantic  wave. 

II. 

And,  lo,  where  afar  o'er  ocean  shines 

A  sparkle.ot'  radiant  green. 
As  though  in  that  deep  lay  emerald  mines. 

Whose  light  through  the  wave  was  seen. 
"•Tis  Inislail— 'tis  liiislail!' 

Kings  o'er  the  echoing  sea ; 
While  bending  to  heaven,  the  warriors'  bail 

That  borne  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

III. 

Then  tarncd  they  unto  the  Eastern  wave. 

Where  now  their  day-god's  eye 
A  look  of  such  sunny  omen  gave, 

As  lighted  up  sea  and  sky  ; 

•  "  Inis"  (Gaelic)  island  ;  "  fail,"  destiny  ;  roof,  «  fal,"  reason 
caaso;"  ail,"  great,   powerful,  omnipotent  j  "  fail,"  tho  great 
oaase,  destiny. 
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Nor  frown  wat  seen  ihroagh  tkj  or  ie% 

Nor  tear  o'er  leaf  or  aod, 
When  firat  on  their  Itle  of  Destiny, 

Oar  great  forefathers  trod. 

The  vantage  ground  gained  bravely  by  Boby  in  1871, 
and  defended  and  maintained  by  Professors  Monro  and 
Palmer,  against  Max  Muller  and  others,  has  at  last  been 
ceded  by  tmiversal  consent,  and  by  the  nnanimons  voice 
of  the  educated  of  England,  to  the  party  of  progress. 

The  writer  at  present  holds  in  his  hand  a  small  tract 
styled  Syllalus  of  Latin  profiUnciaJticn^  drawn  up  a  tew 
years  since  at  the  request  of  the  head  masters  of  schools 
in  England.  In  this  compendium  of  the  views  of  the 
Latin  professors,  in  the  English  Universities,  it  is  stated 
that  in  1871  the  Head-masters  of  the  classic  schools, 
then  assembled  in  conference,  declared  the  system  of 
Latin  pronunciation  prevalent  in  England,  unBoJbUfajctory  ; 
and  they  agreed  to  ask  the  Latin  professors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  draw  up  and  issue  a  joint  paper  to 
secure  uniformity  in  any  change  contemplated.  This 
request  was  repeated  in  1872.  Accordingly,  in  the 
October  term  of  that  year,  Professors  Palmer  and  Mnnro 
drew  up  the  Syllabus  of  Latin  pronunciation.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Deigbton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Cambridge;  and  by  Parkor 
&  Co.,  Oxford.  The  following  is  a  smnmary  of  the  views 
presented. 

*^  The  tyranny  of  accent  over  quantity  is  as  marked  in 
Italian  as  in  English,  and  the  professors  maintain  that  it 
is  essential  to  distinguish  between  long  and  short  syllables. 
English  appears  in  its  sounds  so  different  from  those 
known  in  old  Latin,  that  often  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in 
English  even  single  sounds  to  present  as  adequate  repre- 
sentations of  an  old  Latin  sound.'*  What,  then,  are  the 
correct  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  Latin,  and 
of  the  consonants  ? 
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^  We  propose,  tibeii"  say  they,  "  that  the  letters  of  the 

Latm  shonld  be  sonnded  as  follows  : — 

il,  as  a  Itllian,  or  a  in  fatlier. 

J^,  as  oi  in  pain. 

J,  as  t  in  machine. 

0,  as  0  in  more, 

IT,  as  tt  in  ru2e,  lure 

Au,  as  0U7  in  power,  as  lau%, 

Eu,  e  and  «,  sonnded  quickly. 

j^t,  e  sonnded  with  i  in  rapid  succession. 

Cy  always  as  k. 

(?,  as  ^  in  get, 

S,  as  <  in  Mil ;  J,  as  ^  in  yard. 
The  pronnnciation  of  Latin  is  now  fixed  and  settled  for 
«7er  in  English  schools.  The  change  in  every  particular 
regarding  the  sounds  of  vowels,  consonants,  and  diph- 
thongs is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  pronunciation 
precisely  given  in  Gaelic  to  the  same  vowels,  consonants  and 
diphthongs.  "A"  (Gaelic)  as  "a"  iafatlier ;  "e"  (GaeHc)  as 
**e"  in  tD^re,  or  "ai"  in  pain;  **i"  (Gktelic)  as  "  i"  in 
machine;  ^'n  "  as  '^u"  in  rtde^  &c.  (see  page  128,  supra.) 
Thus  it  has  been  shewn  both  by  authority  and  by  the 
reflected  light  of  truth  beaming  forth,  that  Irish  Graelie 
is  an  excellent  medium  and  a  great  help  by  which  scholars 
and  linguistic  scientists  can  safely  arrive  at  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  language  of  the  educated  Romans 
and  speakers  of  Latin  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
from  the  days  when  Caesar  fell  at  the  base  of  Fompey*8 
statue  to  the  days  of  Trajan. 

HOW  XBISHHBir  OF  THE  FIFTH  OENTURY  PBONOUNOSD 

THE  LA.TIN  "  C." 

There  has  been  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  Irish 
alphabet  both  the  letter  ''  s"  and  the  the  letter  '<  c."  Now 
the  early  Irish  borrowed  from  the  Latins  some  terms  as 
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Saeerdosy  a  priest,  which  became  in  Irish  GaeL'c  "  Sagarij^ 
(g  hard).  It  is  plainly  evident  that  if  Sacerdoe  had  beem 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  St.  Patrick  and  his  companions 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Down  or  Drogheda,  prononnoed 
Saserdos  (s  for  c)  the  native  Irish  would  never  have 
called  a  priest  *'  Sagart,"  (g  hard),  they  would  have 
called  him  *'  Sa«irt."  Hence,  from  this  fact  out  of  many 
that  a  priest  has  been  called  by  the  name  "  Sagart/'  it  is 
clear  that  the  '^c"  in  Sacer,  Sacerdos,  had  had  at  that 
early  period  the  sound  of  "k,"  and  not  of  "s." 

We  know  that  the  "  c"  of  ccart  (hearth)  jusU'ce,  is  "  k," 
and  this  shows  how,  amongst  the  Latins,  the  term  cerius 
had  boon  pronounced  ^*/ A  u&  '^C  of  ceard,  an  art,  a 
trade,  (a  tinker),  shows  that  in  old  times  cerdo  (Latin)  had 
been  pronounced  kerdo,  and  not  scrdo,  Geir  (kycirK)  wax^ 
was  kcrh,  and  not  ser ;  and  this  fact  shows  how  the  Latin 
word,  cera,  uax,  had  been  pronouncod  kera,  and  not  sera 
In  this  way  the  Irish  cUte  (kisthe)  a  treasure,  a  purse,  a 
hox,  a  place  to  put  money,  an  exchequer,  and  cics  (kyos^ 
retit,  tribute,  point  out  the  correct  pronunciation  of  cistOj 
census,  to  be  kista,  kensus,  &c.  C(ad,  leave  (kyead)  Lat. 
ced-o  ;  (kcdo),  ceud,  a  hundred,  {keudh)  ;  Lat.  Cent  (kent^ 
and  not  sent)  ;  cctinn,  or  ceand,  a  head  (pr.  kyan)  is  still 
retained  in  kiny,  (head-man)  ;  and  in  kent,  a  headland,  a 
country. 

This  chapter  fitly  closes  with  a  letter  written  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  coiTect  sound  of  the  letter 
"  C"  in  Celtic,  is  that  of  "  K,"  and  not  "  S"  :— 

"  KELTIC,  OR  CELTIC  (SELTIC.) 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Sccjtsman,  Edinhurgh!) 

"  Tuam,  Ireland,  July  24th,  1874. 
**  Sir — It  is  now  a  month  since  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman,  living  in  Moy,  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  asking 
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my  opinion  on  the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
the  mnch-dispnted  words,  Celt,  Celtic,  "  if  they  should 
not  be  pronounced  Kelt,  Keltic  ?  An  ItJnglishman,"  he 
writes,  '  has  given  out  that  tlie  word  Celtic  should  bo 
pronounced  as  if  written  SdUck,  giving  *c'  the  soft  sound. 
Now,  before  changing  my  opinion  or  altering  the  pro- 
nunciation, I  request  your  judgment.'  The  foregoing 
questions,  taken  from  the  letter  of  my  correspondent, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  receive  a  satisfactory  reply. 

"  The  English  gentleman  to  whom  he  alludes  is,  mani- 
festly, John  Stuart  Blackie,  the  learned  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  tlic  12th 
November,  last  year,  the  erudite  professor  wrote  a  short 
letter,  which  was  first  published  in  the  Scoi^.na^i,  an  I 
copied  into  almost  every  paper  published  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  nigh  in  every  English  journal 
in  America  and  Australia.  As  his  opiniou  has  received 
snch  world-wide  circulation,  it  is  onlv  natural  tliat  those 
who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  should  feel  anxious,  that 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  consider  to  be  true  in  this  point 
of  orthogitiphy  and  orthoepy,  their  view,  too,  should  re- 
ceive some  fair  share  of  circulation,  and  the  reasous  in 
support  of  that  opinion  be  at  least  read  and  fairly  weighed 
by  scholars. 

"  And  first,  as  to  Professor  Blackie,  the  present  writer 
candidly  owns,  that  if  the  authoiity  alone  of  any  living 
scholar,  without  reasons  assigned  iu  support  o£  it,  were  to 
convince  him,  by  its  weight  in  the  literary  market,  and 
especially  in  the  department  of  antiquities  and  in  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  if  that  authority  were  rendered 
weightier  still  by  the  attractive  force  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  a  learned  and  a  noble-minded  man,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend — such  as  Professor  Blackie  is — he  would  at 
U03  bDW  to  the    opinion   expressed  by  the  most  learned 
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scholar  of  Oreek  and  Gaelic  in  Scotland.  But  men,  Iiofr- 
ever  distingaished  and  ilhistrions,  cannot  change  the 
essences  of  things.  Their  opinions  possess  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  and  force  of  the  reasone  which 
support  them.  It  has  happened  more  than  once  that  men 
acquired  great  fame  for  knowledge  of  verj  abetrose 
BcienceS)  and  have  erred  in  things  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Amongst  theologians  and  philosophers,  a  great  name,  of 
itself,  is  not  enough  to  offer  as  quite  convincing  in 
Buppoii  of  an  opinion  regarding  a  free  qnestiony  taught 
in  the  school  of  the  queen  of  sciences,  or  that  of  her 
han  3maid — philosophy. 

*'  There  are  other  distinguished  scholars^  too,  who  hold 
the  same  opinion  that  the  learned  professor  holds ;  hut 
ueither  great  learning  on  other  subjects,  nor  personal 
esteem,  nor  early  training,  nor  custom,  should  be  reason 
sufficient  to  convince  the  intelligence  of  any  man  on  the 
truth  of  a  particular  proposition. 

"  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  short  letter,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Blackie,  he  states  the  question  : — 

"  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  ortho- 
graphy and  orthoepy  of  the  English  word  which  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Greek  Keltoa,^ 

'^  In  the  paragraph  which  closes  the  said  letter,  he 
gives  his  opinion,  and  with  it  the  reason  on  which  that 
opinion  rests,  as  follows : — 

'^  According  to  the  fixed  traditional  law  of  English 
orthoepy,  Greek  and  Latin  px)per  names,  commencing 
with  *c,'orits  equivalent  'k,*  when  followed  by  a  soft  or 
slender  vowel  (c  or  i),  are  written  a  *  c*  and  pronounced 
like  '  s.*  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  law  that  we  say,  Ciccra^ 
Coesar,  not  Kikcro^  Koesar.  It  is  therefore  a  wretched  affec- 
nation  of  recent  Bcholars,  and,  therefore,  contrary  to  th» 
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genitui  of  the  English  langnage,  when  Kelt  is  written  and 
spoken  instead  o£  Cdi.* 

**  So  far  I  qnote  the  professor,  with  whom  I  agree,  ez- 
~  eept  in  one  word.  It  is  true  that  there  is  of  English 
orthoepy  a  traditional  law — eostom  has  made  it  soch  at 
preBent — by  which  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names^  com- 
mencing  with  'k,'  or  its  equivalent  ^  c,'  whea  followed 
by  a  slender  Towel,  are  in  English  written  with  a  ^  c ' 
and  pronoonced  like  's.' 

**  Bat  I  reply,  first  Keltos  is  not  a  Greek  term.  It  is  Gae- 
lic That  it  is  Gktelio  shall  be  shewn  presently.  Therefore, 
the  traditional  law  of  English  orthoepy  regarding  words 
derirad  from  Greek  or  Latin  cannot  in  any  way  afPect 
the  term  Keltos^  which  is  not  Greek  bat  GJaelic  ;  nay,  more, 
there  is  another  traditional  law,  jastthe  very  opposite  of 
that  relating  to  Greek  words  tamed  into  English,  which 
directs  the  pronanciation  and  spelling  of  terms  derived 
from  Irish  Ghielic  or  Biitish. 

**  2.  Direct  proof  in  f  avoar  of  the  spelling  and  pronan- 
ciation Kdt,  KdUc. 

*'  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  conciseness,  I  shall  pat 
it  in  form  of  syllogism. 

'^  According  to  the  fixed  traditional  law  of  English 
orthoepy,  Irish-Gaelic,  British,  Cambro -British,  or  Bas- 
Breton  terms,  and  amongst  them  proper  names,  com- 
mencing with  *  c,*  when  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  (c 
or  %)  are  invariably  in  English  prononnced  hard,  and 
spelled  with  *  k.' 

"  But  the  terms  Keltos,  KcUicos,  are  Gaelic  or  British ; 
therefore,  the  terms  Keltos,  Kelticos  should  correctly  and 
according  to  rule  be  pronounced  Kelt,  Keltic,  and  not 
Celt,  Celtic,  (Selt,  Seltic.) 

«<  Each  of  the  two  premises  requires  proof,  and  it  shall 
be  given. 


TlJooj-. 


I 


*'  rt  is  n  fiici  tlinl  in  not  oi;e  i^inglo  word  of  tlio  aialortfi 
called  Kc^Itic,  Irisli-Ciaclii',  Scotcli-CJnclic,  rambro-Hritish, 
or  Bas- Breton,  has  the  consoiiaut  'c,'  in  any  position  and 
before  any  vowel,  the  sound  of  *  s.*  It  is  a  fact  that  inva- 
riably it  has  the  sound  of  *  k,'  and  when  rendered  into 
English  it  retains  that  sound,  and  no  other. 

"  The  law  in  transmuting  Gaelic  and  British  terms  into 
English  is,  always  to  give  '  c*  the  liard  sound,  and  if  before 

*  e*  or  *i,*  the  soft  or  slender  vowels,  to  change  *  c'  into  *k* 
for  clearness  and  certainty. 

"  The  proof  must  consist  of  some  terms  taken  from 

each   of  the  four  dialects, — British,  old   Irish,   Graelic, 

analogy  with  other  terms  of  similar  Keltic  descent  in  use 

at  present  in  the  English  tongue.     Those  words  only  in 

which  *  c'  comes  before  *  e'  or  *  i'  are  selected,  for  'c*  before 

*  o,  o,  u,*  is  invariably  hard. 

British  and  t., 

Meanmg 

Headland 


Old  Irish 
Ceand 


Cean-tire 

Cioraig 


Columb-cille 


ITead  of  country. 
Name  of  a  district, 
from  Ciar,  a  man^s 
name,  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Fer- 
gus. 

Name  of  the  Apos- 
tle of  lona,  from 
columb,  dove,  and 
cille,  gen.  sing,  of 
cdl,  a  church,  dove 
of  the  church,  be- 
cause he  was  usu- 
ally in  the  church, 


Modem  English 
Equivalent. 

Kent  (county  of)  not 

sent  or  cert. 

ICantiro  or  C'ntire. 

Kerry,    not    Serry. 


Columb-kille, 
not  Columb-sille. 


ANALOG  r. 

lov 

not  dove  of  the 

chnrches. 

Ua  Ceallaig 

One  descended   of 

O'Kelly,    not 

Ceallac 

O'Selly. 

XJa  Ceamaig 

One  descended  of  a 

0 'Kearney,  not 

soldier 

O'Seamey. 

(Mile-Dd 

Com^nion  of  God 

Caldee  (chard)Kil. 

dea,  a  family  name. 

Cill-dara 

Church  of  the  Oak 

Kildare,  not  Sildare. 

Cill-m(5r 

Larcre  church 

Killimore. 

"  There  are  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
names  of  places  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  the  Irish  Registrar-General,  commencing  with  the 
term  '  kill,*  from  the  Irish  '  cill,'  a  church  ;  *  knock,'  a  hill 
(from '  cnoc,'  Irish),  introduces  nigh  two  thousand  names; 
and  'kluain,'  from  *cluain,*  Irish,  a  meadow,  very  near 
two  thousand  names  additional.  Many  names  commence 
with  *  ken,'  or  *  kin,'  from  the  Irish  '  ceann,'  gen.  *  cmn,* 
as  KctiYnoLre,  Khisale,  ffinvarra,  Kiyicon  ;  Cannafahy  (from 

*  Ceann-na-faitce.')  Then  there  arc  names  of  places  called 
Caltra,  from  *  Ccaltrat,"  an  old  burial  ground,  Cappagh, 
from  *  ceapac,'  a  tillage  plot. 

Again,  from  analogy  with  words  found  in  old  Irish, 
British  or  Gaelic,  but  not  proper  names,  we  have  quatuofy 
Latin,  and  quarter,  English,  from  the  Irish  *ctatar,'four; 
and  from  '  ceap,*  Irish,  comes  keep  ;  from  *  cmne,'  a  race, 
kin  is  formed  ;  from  'cia,'  *  ce,'  who,  has  sprung  the  Latin 
gui',  qu4B  ;  from  *  ciaramn,'  comes  Kirwan ;  from  *  cean- 
naid,'  is  formed  Kenny.  There  are  hundreds  of  names 
formed  in  this  way  from  Gaelic  or  British — Keogh, 
Keating,  Kennedy,  Coyne,  Kync — in   which  the   Gaelic 

*  ce'  is  changed  into  *  k,'  or  its  equivalent,  *c'  hard  or  *qu' 
in  modem  Anglicised  renderings. 
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'*  Therefore,  in  Anglicised  Gaelic  wards  *c'  always  is 
pronounced  like'  k.' 

''It  is  certainly  iarae  (1)  that  not  one  single  faznilj  name, 
or  (2)  name  of  a  place  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
commencing  with  'c,'  that  is  not  rendered  into  £iigliah  by 
the  letter  '  k*,  or  *qu ,'  or  '  c'  hard.  The  same  is  tme  of 
every  name  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  deriyed  from  any 
of  the  Keltic  dialects.  ^ 

If  the  sound  of  '  k'  appears  harsh  or  hard  in  the  term 
KjU,  why  is  it  not  harsh  in  the  familiar  names  Kelly  or 
O'Kelly,  Kenny,  Keogh,  Keayeny,  Kevin,  Kent,  Kern, 
Kells,  Kilkelly  ?  Surely,  every  Kelt  and  non-Kelt  would 
not  pronounce  0*Kelly,  O'Selly ;  'Eleogh,  Seogh ; '  and 
Kilkelly,  Silselly.  If  not,  why  wish  to  pronounce  Kelt, 
Selt,  and  not  Kelt  ?  The  second  premise  remains  to  be 
proved  that '  Kelt'  is  Gaelic,  and  not  Gh«ek. 

"  The  word  *  Kelt'  is  Gaelic,  andnot  Greek.  «  To  do- 
termine/  says  Dr  Latham,  '  the  abstract  or  theoretical 
propriety  of  a  certain  pronunciation,  a  person  must  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  analogies.  He  must  also  have  some 
test  by  which  he  can  determine  to  what  language  a  word 
equivocal  in  pronunciation  belongs.'  What  testimony 
exists  to  show  that  the  term  '  Kelt'  is  Gallic  or  (Gaelic  p 
The  testimony  of  the  greatest  warrior  and  general  of  his 
own  age  or  of  any  other,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars  of 
the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  Julius  Gaasar,  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul — writes,  in  the  first  page  of  his  Commen- 
taries,  '  De  Bello  Gallico,'  regarding  the  Kelts,  *  Qui 
ipsorum  lingua  Celtce,  noslra  Oalll  appdlaniur.'*  He  says 
they  were  called  Celtas  in  their  own  language,  that  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  people  who  then  inhabited  Gaul  from 
the  river  Ghuronne  to  the  Seine,  a  language  identical  with 

ho  Gaelic  spoken  in  Ireland. 
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^  In  Dr.  Pricharci's  Evtem  '  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Na- 
tionsy'  edited  hj  Dr.  Latham,  these  words  were  read  :— 

*  The  anthor  who  first  uses  the  word  Kdt  is  BJarodotns.' 
Keltoi  was  the  Oreek  name ;  the  Latin  name  was  Galli. 

*'  *  From  what  language,*  he  asks  (p.  66)  *  did  the  name 
Teach  the  informants  of  Herodotns  ?*     In  his  opinion, 

*  From  the  neighbomriDg  tribes.' 

<«  <  The  term  maj  have  been  the  name  of  some  of  the 

Kdti^  hat  it  was  the  Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  Qreeks  of 
the  Sonth  who  gave  it  its  general  import — ^jost  as  it  was 

the  Bomans  who  got  the  Hellenes  called  Gkeeks.     The 

Greeks  niaj  have  learned  the  name  from  the  Phenicians.* 

('  He  asks  (p.  67), '  can  we  speculate  on  its  meaning.* 
Bnt  he  fails  to  find  it  out.^ 

**  I  ofEer  one — ^The  *  GJalli'  of  Western  Eorope  were  in 
CflBsar's  time,  and  long  before  it  (Vide  Commentaries  /; 
De  Bello  Gbllico,  Libri  I.  et  VI.)  and  Zegs,  (*  Grammatica  •>  r-^  ■ 
Celtica,  lib.  vi.,  passim)  distinguished  amongst  the  na- 
tions for  their  militarj  skill  and  bravery.  They  were 
trained  to  war.  Their  name  Keltoi  means  'trained  to 
war.'  *  Cat,'  means  war  (pronounced  cah^  and  ailt^,  or 
oilte,  trained  ;  root  ail  or  6i[,  to  ti  ain,  to  educate ;  Latin, 
cdere;  and  in  the  Irish  adage,  'every  child  is  just  as  he  has 
been  trained,' — gac  leanb  *  ailteir,'  the  term  *  ail,'  or  *  oil,' 
signifies  to  train,  to  support,  to  hriiig  up. 

'*  The  derivation  just  given  is  natural ;  it  accords  with 
histoiy,  with  facts,  and  with  the  well-known  character  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  name  had  been  applied. 


>» 


*  Max  Miiller  in  his  "  Leotares  on  the  Science  of  Langnag^i, 
Tol.  I,  p.  225,  says  of  the  Kelts,  "The  name  is  a  Keltic  word* 
Caesar  states  distinctly  that  it  was  so,  when  saying  **  Qui  ipaorum 
Ungua  Celtm,  nostra  OcUli  appellantur.  The  Greeks  used  KeUoi 
aud  Keltm,  The  word  Kelios  may  have  meant  in  the  ancient  Ian* 
guagt:  of  Gaul  elevaUd,  upright,  proud,  f'warliko,  brave,  trained  to 
battle  ?)  like  the  Latin  ceUus  and  exctUus. 
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"  At  one  time  I  thought  that  the  Gaelic  term  '  ceil/ 
(pr.  keill),  to  conceal,  to  hide,  was  the  origin  of  the  name, 
because  the  Druids,  bards,  and  learned  men  were  re- 
garded by  the  neighbouring  people,  and  by  some  of  their 
own  nation,  as  the  depositories  of  hidden  knowledge.  But 
were  *  ceiF  the  correct  derivation  of  the  term,  the  name 
KiUoi  could,  with  propriety,  be  applied  only  to  the  learned 
amongst  the  race.  The  meaning  of  the  term  as  explained 
above  from  *  cat,'  and  *  aJte,'  trained,  appears  correct. 

'*  It  is  no  argument  against  this  proof,  to  say  that, 
indeed,  the  Greeks  adopted  the  word.  To  adopt  does  not 
destroy  the  original  character  of  a  term  or  of  a  thing. 

"  Rich  beyond  measure  as  Greek  is  in  its  etymological 
fecundity,  it  cannU  supply  a  root  from  which  possibly 
the  term  Kelios  may  have  been  derived. 

**  It  is  certain,  then,  that  tlie  term  Kelt  is  Giielic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  exists  a  fixed  traditional  law  of  Eug- 
lisli  regulating  the  orthoepy  and  orthography  of  words 
rendered  into  English  from  Gaelic,  and  according  to  that 
law,  the  sound  of  *c'  is  always  that,  of  *k,'  and  the  spelling 
either  *c'  hard  or  *k.* 

"  As  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  sound  of  *  c'  (from 
words  of  Gaelic  origin)  is  soft,  it  follows  that  the  correct 
sound  of  * c'  ill  Celt  is  hard  (like  *K'  in  Kelt).  To  remove 
all  doubt,  however,  about  the  correct  pronunciation,  the 
better  way  is  to  spell  the  term  with  *  k,'  Kelt,  Keltic,  and 
not  Celt,  Celtic.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  tiiat  to 
write  Celt,  Celtic,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  Graelic  or 
Irish,  which  retains  the  consonant  *  c,'  and  has  no  letter  of 
the  form  *  k '  in  the  written  language. 

"  Those  are  my  views  regarding  the  sound  and  spelling 
of  the  terms  Kelt,  Keltic. 

"  Those  views,  as  they  have  been  hae  put  before  the 
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public,  constitute  my  reply  to  my  learned  correspondent 

from  Moy,  co.  Tyrone. 
"  I  cannot  conclndo  without  remarking  that  if  I  were 

to  yield  to  the  mles  o£  friendship,  or  to  the  impressions  of 
early  training,  or  the  asoal  pronunciation  of  the  present 
time,  as  far  as  I  can  hear  it,  I  should  be  content  to  writo 
Celt,  Celtic,  and  prunounce  the  *  c*  soft.  But  friendship, 
esteem,  habit,  or  usage,  are  not  knowledge.  The  will  of 
man  can  be  swayed  by  these  influences,  but  his  intellect 
can  never.  Knowledge  alone  is  the  light  and  the  life  of 
the  intellect ;  that  alone  which  convinces. 

"  There  are  others  who  may  wish  to  see  these  views  of 
the  subject ;   and  with  them,  too,  the  reasons  just   pre- 
sented may  be  convincing. 
I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  UncK  J.  B  JUKKB,  President.'* 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Irish-Gkielic  Contmued.  It  throws  light  not  alcme  on 
the  correct  sounds  of  the  letters,  bnt  on  points  o£ 
Classical  interest.  The  planet  Yenns;  key  to  the 
planetary  world.  Lingpiistic  questions  (6) ;  the  dis- 
coyerj  made  bj  Bentlej.  The  Diganuna,  why  so 
called ;  its  vocal  value.  The  letter  lost  before  the  age 
of  Homer;  its  phonetic  value  turned  to  use  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad.  The  sign  and  sound  lost  to  those 
who  arose  in  centuries  after  Homer*s  time.  The  sound 
tiacked  and  pursued  by  Bentley,  a^d  at  last  discovered. 
That  the  letter  was  lost  is  certain.  Truth  of  the  dis- 
covery. Latin  not  borrowed  from  Oreek.  Latin  and 
Gaelic,  elder  sisters  to  Greek  in  the  Aryan  fumily. 
What  does  Irish-Gaelic  prove  favourable  to  Bentley's 
discovery.  Latin  as  a  language  older  in  most  of  its 
forms  than  Greek.  Irish-Gaelic  anterior  to  Latin; 
reasons  and  authority.  All  the  Aryan  branches,  how- 
ever, are  equal  in  origin  and  early  parentage.  (7) 
Sameness  between  some  simple  forms  of  Sanskrit  and 
Irish-Gaelic.  The  verb  *'  asmi,"  Sanskrit,  and  Irish 
"  as-me.*  I  am.  The  termir.ation  of  the  imperfect 
tense  in  Latin  explained,  amctbam,  equal  *'  ama-ba-m,*' 
i.e.  in  Irish,  Iming  was  I,  The  value  of  "  F'  in  the 
conditional  and  future  ttuses — "Bi"  Cvee).  was.  Otlior 
verbs  compared.  (8)  Inflections  of  verbs.  Grimm's 
opinion.  Dr.  Prichard's  views.  What  Geddes  thinks 
on  this  point.  (9)  Inflections  of  nouns.  (10)  Ter- 
mination "  /wr"  of  the  Irish  passive  verb.  (11)  **  Te," 
Irish-Gaelic,  the  analogon  of  '*  iu$''  (Latin),  past  par- 
ticiple, as  **  br.ste,"  broken,  Latin,  froLtus  ;  ''  d/ngte," 
diriCtuSj  from  diiigo. 

Just  at  present  there  is  much  excitement  in  the  non- 
scie  .tific  world,  about  all  that  has  been  said  and  written, 
and  the  expeditions  tl.at  havo  bcr  '^  sent  out  at  the  cost  of 
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a  quarter-million  of  pounds  sterling  by  the  govemmenti 
of  England,  and  France  and  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  far  South,  to 
the  North  and  to  the  East.     And  for  what  purpose  ? 
for  nothing  else  save  to   observe  a  small  sable  speck  on 
the  surface  of  the  sun  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  De- 
cember, 1874.      To  one  who  does  not  know  the  value  of 
astronomical  science,  it  is  quite  a  puzzle  to  conceive  the 
good  of  all  this.     **  What,"  asks  the  rich  burly  farmer, 
or  the  money-making  merchant,  "  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  preparation  ?  what  the  profit  from  all  this  outlay  ? 
What  gains  to  be  derived  from  these  expeditions  pro- 
Tided  and   prepared   by  presidents,  princes,  and    poten- 
tates ?'     An  amateur  astronomer  gives  the  answer.     To 
note  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  as  she  first  appears 
to  touch  the  bright  face  of  the  day-god,  or  seems  to  steal 
away  from  his  presence.     Those  who  put  questions  liko 
the  foregoing  to  themselves  or  others,  are  not  aware  that, 
small  as  that  little  black  mark  on  the  sun's  face  is,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  planet  Venus  moving  in  her  orbit 
across  his  disk,  it  is  the  safest  key  by  which  men  of  scienco 
are  enabled  to  open  the  portals  of  heaven  and  to  learn 
with  certain  knowledge,  the  height,  and  breadth,  and  depth, 
the  speed,  and  span,  the  orbits,   and  times,  and  weight, 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.     By  the  knowledge  obtained  on 
this   occasion   many  vexed    questions  amongst  scholars, 
schooled  amidst  the  stars,  are  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

Amongst  linguistic  scholars  there  have  been  vexed 
questions.  Sanskrit  as  a  language  and  Irish-Gaelic  help 
to  elacidate  much  that  had  been  only  dimly  seen  and  im- 
perfectly known. 

Amongst  those  questions, — that  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Ionic  Van,  in  Greek,  has  excited  a  grave  controversy 
amongst  linguistic  savans.  So  has  the  losfl  of  the  initial  "p' 
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in  some  Greek  words ;  the  loss  of  the  consonant  **  n"; 
slurring  over  certain  guttural  or  dental  consonants ; — ^the 
presence  of  "  m"  in  the  verb  sum,  or  in  elmi ;  the  inflec- 
tions of  verbs ;  the  dative  plural  of  nouns ;  passive  verbs ; 
the  past  participle ;  names  of  historic  places  and  persons. 
Qaestions  such  as  those  havo  been  discussed  by  scholars. 
What  light  does  Irish-Gaelic  throw  upon  them  ? 

SIXTH. — ^bentley's  discoveby  contibmed. 

Two  centuries  ago  Dr.  Bentley  made  a  great  literary 
discovery  that  a  letter  and  its  sound,  had  been  during 
the  space  of  three  thousand  years  lost  to  the  Greek  language. 
That  strange  discovery  took  the  learned  of  the  period 
by  surprise.     That  letter  and  its  sound  he  reproduced. 

With  great  judgment  and  extraordinary  persevering 
efforts,  like  an  astronomer  pursuing  the  dim  flickering  rays 
of  some  distant  planet,  whoso  light  had  for  an  instant 
crossed  the  field  of  vision,  Bentley  pursued  the  lost  sound 
and  its  sign,  until  at  length  he  satisfied  himself  and  the 
literary  world  that  he  had  gained  a  great  success. 

It  appears  that  long  before  the  ago  of  Homer,  the  Greeks 
had  made  use  of  a  letter,  holding  in  their  alphabet  at  the 
time  the  sixth  place, — and  which  the  grammarians  called, 
from  its  shape,  "  digamma,"  or  double  Ganmia,  although 
it  represented  in  sound  the  vocal  value  of  the  letter  **  f  "  or 
"v."  In  strict  phonetic  propriety  its  name  was  van,  as  it 
was  really  so  called  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  name  sometimes 
written  "  b,"  hau,  in  which  *'b''  represents  either  the 
eastorn  or  the  Spanish  phonetic  equivalent  of  "v."  Re- 
presenting sound  the  lost  letter  was  called  vau  ;  digamma 
as  representing  sign  or  chai'actcr. 

Modern  writers  have  retained  the  name  of  the  symbol 
di'jamnia,  and  not  vau  the  name  of  the  sound,  partly 
because  the  former  was  made  use  of  by  some  grammarians 
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• 

of  the  early  ages  ;  partly  because  Dr.  Bentley  called  it  by 

that  name ;  aad  partly  to  distinguish  the  newly-diacoyered 

labial  aspirate,  from  that  retained  in  Latin.     As  a  written 

letter,  the  character  has  been  known  by  the  special  name 

^olic  Digamma^  for,  in  the  dialect  of  the  -Cohans,  tho 

letter  and  its  sound  had  been  retained  longest,  even  after 

both  had  disappeared  from  the  written  and  spoken  forms 

of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hellenic  tonirue.     Greek  stu- 

dents  are  puzzled  by  the  name,  wliilst  they  forget  that  tho 

name  is  nothing.     The  whole  power  of  the  letter  rests  in 

the  sound  «'  v"  or  "  f ." 

First. — It  is  certain  that  the  vau  had  existed  in  tho 
Greek  language  anterior  to  the  period  in  which  Homer 
flourished. 

The  reasons  are,  (1)  that  in  the  languages  Gaelic  and 
Latin, — older  offshoots,  as  shall  be  shewn,   of  tho  Aryan 
linguistic  tree,  the  letter  "f"  is  found.     Hence,  naturally 
enough,  a  language  like  the  Greek,  flowing  from  the  same 
primffival  source  of  human  speech,  must  at  a  very  early 
period  have  had  the  same  letter  that  tho  sister  tongues 
had  derived  from  a  common  parent.     (2)  In  comparing 
the  Greek  alphabet  with  the  Semitic,  and  collating  the 
letters  as  numerical  symbols,  it  is  seen  that  "  f  ,'*  in  Greek 
occupied  the  sixth  place.     (3)  At  a  period  later  still,  the 
nnmerical    cypher    (six)    6,  has   been   in   Greek  repre- 
sented by    a  unique  character  not  unlike  a   small  sigma 
but  in  reality  a  gamma  doubled,  and  written  in  a  cursive 
hand.      (4)  Grammarians  of   tho   olden   time,   and   the 
&mous  Hellenic  historian  of  Roman  events,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  states  the  fact,  that  the  letter  '*f"  had  been 
lost,  and  that  its  sound  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  semi- 
vowel "v."  (5)  In  the  oldcjit  Greek  monumental  inscrip- 
tions gamma  douUid  is  found.     These  reasons  tend  to  point 
out  to  scholars  of  the  present  day  that  the  Ionic  vau  had 
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been  in  tho  early  ages  of  Grecian  literary  cnltnro  one  of 
ho  Greek  letters.  (6)  Th  e  greatest  grammarians  of  the 
present  and  past  century,  who  have  studied  the  matter, 
fully  admit  that  such  a  letter  had  once  been  in  Greek. 
William  Smith,  LL.D.,  and  Theopliilus  D.  Hall,  M. A., 
Fellow  of  the  University  college,  London,  (see  Student *9 
Latin  Grammar,  London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle-st, 
1873,) — ^the  latest  and  perhaps  the  greatest  Latin  and 
Greek  Grrammarians,  have  no  doubt  about  this  point  ;  and 
Kiihner  and  Boby  an^i  the  Grammarians  of  the  Poit  Boyal 
in  the  last  century  expressed  the  same  views. 

Second. — ^From  all  that  has  been  shewn,  it  is  clear  the 
letter '  f,'  representing  the  sharp  aspirate  semi-vowel,  had 
been  lost  at  a  very  early  date  indeed.  That  it  bad  been 
lost  at  a  very  early  date  appears,  further  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  does  not  in  his  writings  make  use  of  the  letter ; 
nor  does  any  Greek  poet  or  historian  who  flourshed^  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  in  which  the  father  of  Grecian  poets 
lived. 

Thirdly. — Although  the  letter  had  been  lost,  its  vocal 
value  was  retained  in  the  time  of  Homer.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  Great  Hellenic  Epic  poet  employed  in 
his  writings  the  language  just  as  ho  had  heard  it  spoken 
in  Ionia,  during  the  days  of  his  childhood  and  manhood. 
Kow  in  his  grand  masterpieces  of  poetry  the  presence  of 
the  *  f  *  sound  is  required  to  complete,  in  certain  instances, 
the  rhythmical  and  harmonious  flow  of  tho  verse.  That 
sound  must,  therefore,  have,  to  his  tuneful  ear,  played  a 
part  in  the  rhapsodies  which  he  composed  and  recited  in 
his  native  home  of  Ionia.     So  much  a  priori 

Viewing  those  grand  epic  pooiiis  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  the  literary  world  of  the  Christian  eia, 
and  as  they  are,  the  sound  of  the  semivowel  *  v '  or  of  the 
sharp  *  f '  is  requii-od  for  tho  perfect  rhythm  of  some  versos, 
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ind  for  the  purpose  of  developing  with  due  grace,  in  the 
hngaage  of  Homer  spoken  or  read,  that  uniform  harmony 
required  for  perfect  poetry. 

How  is  this  known  ? 

Many  scholars  versed  in  Greek  have,  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present  times,  discovered  a  want  of  smoothness  in 
the  rhythmical  flow  and  the  metrical  form  of  some  lines, 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — for  instance  in  the  fourth 
line  of  his  first  book  of  the  Iliad ; 

"  Hcroan,  autous  de  licloria  Tcuclie  Knnessln.** 
The  concurrence  of  the  two  epsilons  '  e '  in  (Ze,  and  *  e '  in 
•heloria,'   did  not,  as  critics  thought,  please.      Certain 
scholars  reasoned  thus  on  the  point : 

The  defect  or  hiatus  in  the  line,  arises  either  from  a 
want  of  poetic  power  on  the  part  of  Homer,  or  from  some 
missing  phonetic  element,  known  to  Homer  and  adopted 
by  him,  although  not  expressed  by  any  sign  or  letter, 
but  not  known  to  his  readers  of  the  present  time.  It  was 
a  daring  thing  to  assert  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  absence 
of  perfect  poetic  power,  or  phonetic  accuracy  in  the  versi- 
fication of  the  immortal  bard  of  Ionia.  It  must  arise  then 
from  some  missing  vocal  value  known  to  Homer  and 
practiced  by  him,  and  not  known  in  later  times.  This 
latter  view  was  right.     Dr.  Bentley  saw  it. 

But  what  was  that  phonetic  property  known  to  Homer 
and  infused  into  the  rhythm  of  his  verses,  yet  lost  to 
posteiity  ?     This  was  the  difficulty  ;  Dr.  Bentley  solved  it. 

The  following  passage,  from  a  dissertalion  byj^the  Rev. 
William  Trollope,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge- 
London,  Longman  &  Co., — is  suited  to  the  present  pur- 
pose : — 

**  Since  then,  it  appears  that  such  a  letter  did  exist  in 
early  Greece,  and  more  especially  iu  those  parts  in  which 
Homer  composed  his  poems,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
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that  its  efTects  were  etill  perceptible  in  the  poet's  time, 
and  that  its  a])plication  may  bo  fairly  applied  to  tlie  re- 
moval of  metrical  diflieultics  in  his  writings.  Bentlej  has 
satisfactorily  established  his  point  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  ho  would  probably  have  strengthened  his  hypotiiesis 
into  a  greater  degree  of  certainty,  had  he  lived  to  prose- 
cute his  plans  in  spite  of  the  paltry  and  malicious  ridicule 
to  which  his  iugenious  discovery  exposed  him.  TA^prtn- 
lipli's  upon  which  he  had  proceeded  rested  npon  the 
observation,  that  there  wore  certain  words  in  Homer 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  which  were  never  preceded  by  a 
consonant  ;  and  others  of  which  the  two  first  syllables 
were  short,  which  wei-e  never  preceded  by  a  double  con- 
sonant. In  proof  of  this  position,  Davis,  who  followed 
up  the  enquiry,  has  actually  exhibited  the  result,"  .  . 
and  has  shewn  whci-e  the  digamma  must  have  necessarily, 
formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  word. 

The  Bentlian  theory  is  now  generally  admitted  by  tlie 
learned,  and  the  weight  of  argument  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  its  truth. 

Dawes,  however,  differs  from  Bentloy ;  instead  of  the 
namo  ^olic  digamma,  Dawes  aflirms  that  it  should  bo  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Ionic  Van  ;  and  ho  assigns  to  it 
the  power  of  the  English  "  w." 

Mr.  Knight  (Prolegomena  in  Ilomcntm)  has  supported 
the  opinion  of  Dawes;  and  Bishop  Marsh  (llorae  Pelasfgieai) 
maintains  that  the  digamma  was  pronounced  like  the 
Roman  "  f ." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  some  forty  years 
ago,  respecting  the  discovery  of  Bcntley.  All  Greek  scho- 
lars now  admit  fully  that  the  letter  "  f  " — call  it  digamma 
or  T  aw — ^had  been  lost ;  that  its  power  was  still  employed 
in  the  spoken  Ionic  Greek  at  the  time  of  Homer ;  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  Dr.  Bcntley  discovered  this  miss- 
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ing  Bonnd  and  its  symbol  (£.)  What,  then,  does  Irish 
Gaelic  prove  in  favour  o£  the  the  truth  of  Bentlej's  dis* 
CO  very? 

It  shows  that  at  the  earliest  Pelasgian  period  the  pho- 
netic power  of  "  f ,"  and  the  symbol  to  represent  it,  had 
been  known  in  the  far-ofiE  period  of  primaeval  Greek  speech; 
just  ail  g'eology,  by  the  discovery  of  a  vein  strewn  with 
bones  in  a  stratum  of  the  earth*s  crust,  shows  how  races 
of  animals  now  extinct  had,  at  one  time,  roamed  through 
the  wild  woods  and  perennial  prairies  of  an  antedeluvian 
world,  so  comparative  philology  investigates  the  lost  letter, 
finds  it  out,  shows  its  place  and  power  in  modem  dialects, 
and  in  this  way  points  out  and  confirms  the  ingenuity 
and  keen  research  of  Bentley. 

The  special  force  of  Irish  Gaelic  in  subjects  of  this 
class  is  handsomely  noticed  by  Professor  Gcddes,  from 
whose  lecture  the  annexed  quotation  is  taken  : — 

"The  expression  for  twenty,  or  two  tens,  is  now 
eikosi  in  Greek,  but  the  Sanskrit  vins^ati  points  to  a  form 
dttoi-s'ati  or  two  tens ;  the  Latin  is  vi^ffinii,  where  ''v"  is  for 
dvi  (two)  all  that  remains  of  the  iwo  of  the  two  tens.  What 
is  the  Gaelic  ?  Firead.  And  now  that  they  have  ran- 
sacked the  old  stones  of  Greece  for  inscriptions,  it  appears 
that  the  old  Greeks  wrote  Ficate,  also  Bikati  (and  not 
cik'isi)  which  is,  therefore,  the  equation  of  the  Gaelic 
Ficead.  Compare  the  Irish  Gaelic  "  fion,"  wine,  with 
foinos  (Greek)  ncinc,  Fios,  knoiiicdge,  noticCy  withfoida 
and  Fisincii  (wq  know).  Or,  again,  the  word  for  '  even- 
inj.*  The  Greek  is  Jiesperos ;  with  the  digamma  it  is 
fespcros  ;  the  Latin,  *  vesper ^  or  vcspcra  "  v."  What  is 
it  in  Gaelic  ?  fkasoab  (f .)  *  He  would  be  a  bold  man,' 
adds  Geddes,  *  that  would  say  this  is  from  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  for  the  Lithuanian  vakaras  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Gaelic,  and  hence  Fick,  in  his  Indo-Germanic  Lexicon 
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gives  the  type-form  of  the  Aryan  word  for  evening  as 
vask  tray  of  which,  therefore,  the  most  faithful  edition  is 
preserved  in  the  Keltic  speech." 

In  Gaelic  the  derivation  of  the  term  feasgar  is  plain 
from  feash  shade,  cover,  shades  of  evening,  and  "rata," 
period,  time,  juncture. 

The  strong  point  of  which  Irish-Gaelic  supplies  proof 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Bentley's  discovery  rests  on 
\  the  fact  that  Latin  and  Gaelic  are  elder  sisters  to  Greek, 
in  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  that  the  three  are 
quite  distinct ;  yet,  that  they  are  traceable  on  a  common 
gencological  stem. 

It  may  be  useful,  then,  in  this  place,  to  show  that 
Latin  is  older  than  Greek,  and  that  Gaelic  is  the  eldest 
Kistcr  of  the  family ;  and  that  the  three  are  specifically 
distinct  and  independent. 

First,  Laiirif  as  a  langiiajc,  is  older  than  Greek,  Some 
years  ago  the  common  teaching  in  classic  schools  in  this 
country  was,  that  Greek  was  older  than  Latin,  and  that> 
inoreovcr,  Latin  was  derived  from  Greek. 

Comparative  pliilology,  as  a  science  and  a  study,  has 
dissipated  this  false  teaching. 

(1)  Of  two  languages  that  is  the  elder,  in  which  the 
sibilant  **s"  is  found  as  initial  in  certain  words,  the  equi- 
valents of  which  begin  with  a  vowel  or  "  h,"  in  the  other, 
as  "  sex,"  "  septem,"  **  super,"  in  Latin,  are  in  Greek 
"hex,"  "hepta,"  "hupcr,"  &c.  Therefore,  Latin  is,  in 
age,  anterior  to  Greek. 

(2)  James  Stuart,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland, 
and  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  writes  in  his 
Memoranda  in  Greek  Grammar,  p.  1.,  published  in 
1859  by  James  Duffy,  Dublin  :  "  llie  LaUn  language  is 
older  than,  the  Gre^k;  first,  because,    when  a  similarity 
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exists,  it  is  between  the  Latin  and  the  ^olic,  the  oldest 
Greek  dialect;  and,  secondly,  becanse,  while  it  is  the 
tendency  of  all  languages  in  their  progress  to  substitute 
anxQiaries  and  particles  for  inflections,  this  is  more  the 
case  in  Greek  than  in  Latin." 

(3)  Winning  has  shown  that  of  two  languages,  the 
words  of  which  are  identical,  those  which  have  a  vowel 
prefix  are  latest  or  youngest,  in  point  of  time.  Hence, 
the  LHish-Gaelic  and  Latin  are,  as  sister  languages,  older 
than  the  Greek,  thus: — "  Ncart"  in  Irish,  means  strength, 
manliness ;  the  old  Sabine  speech  had  had  the  word 
**  Nero,"  brave,  manly,  and  "  Neris,"  manliness ;  Greek, 
"  a-ner,"  a  man.  This  "  a'*  of  aner  is  only  euphonic  ;  for, 
**  naras"  in  Sanscrit  signifies  men.  "  Aster"  is  Greek,  for 
star ;  Latin,  *'  stella,"  Irish,  "  reult ;"  "  ophrus,'*  Greek  for 
brow — omitting  enitial  **  o," — old  Irish  "  braoi,"  modem, 
"  gruaid,'  "  g,"  guttural,  changed  to  "  ph,"  aspirate  labial, 
as  "  c"  of  "  cos"  becomes  "  p"  in  *'  pous.  Hence,  Greek 
is  younger  than  Latin  or  Irish. 

Again,  Irish-Gaelic  is  anterior  to  the  Latin. 

(1)  "  The  Kelts  seem  to  have  been  the  Jirst  of  the  Aryans  tl\ 
to  arrive  in  Europo."  Ma^  Miiller, — Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  vol.  i.,  p.  225. 

(2)  "  In  a  variety  of  instances,"  says  Newman,  (Bcgal 
BomCj  p.  2b)  "  Latin  words  retain  only  secondary  mean- 
ings where  the  primary  ones  are  manifest  in  the  Irish- 
Gaelic  CKeltic.)  Thus,  the  word  "  monile,"  a  neck-lace, 
is  from  the  Graelic,  "  muineal."  The  word  "  mumeal" 
means  neck."  Hence  Irish-Gaelic  was  before  Latin.  See 
pp.  118,  119— Supra. 

(3)  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  New  Crafylus,  says  : — ^The 
earliest  population  of  both  Italy  and  Greece  was  Irish  or 
Keltic.  After  these  came  the  Sclavonian,  Low-Iranian 
or  Pelasgic  clement  in  each  country. 
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(4)  An  American  writer,  in  an  essay,  pnblialied  during 
the  past  year  in  one  of  the  journals  of  New  York,  on  the 
Aiyan  languages,  says  that  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages  is  divided  into  eight  branches  ;  1,  Sanscrit  or 
Indian  ;  2,  Zend  or  Persian  ;  3,  Keltic  or  Irish-Ghielic  ; 
4,  Latin ;  5,  Gi*eek ;  G,  Gx)thic  or  German ;  7,  Lithuanian ; 
8,  Sclavonian.  This  order  is,  to  the  thinking  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  correct  one,  and  that  which  is  borne  out 
by  facts. 

Tiie  writer's  opinion  is  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Irish- 
Gtielic  languages  are  tongues  of  different  and  distinct 
mig^tions  or  colonies  of  settlers  from  the  high  table-land 
or  the  rich  valleys  of  Armenia,— differing  in  the  time  of 
their  coming  into  Europe — and  in  the  routes  by  which 
they  came. 

Modem  scholars  are  convinced  that  Greek  is  much 
later,  in  point  of  time,  than  Latin  or  Irish.  Comparative 
philology  furnishes  abundant  reasons  to  show  that  Irish- 
Gaelic  is  an  older  language  than  that  in  which  Homer 
and  Sappho,  or  Virgil  and  Horace  wove  their  wreathes  of 
deathless  song  or  story. 

Hear  Max  M\iller  again : — **  The  only  remark  which 
a  comparative  philologist  has  to  make  is,  that  the  idea 
of  making  Gaelic  the  parent  of  Latin  is  more  prepos- 
terous than  deriving  JEnglish  from  German,  the  fact  being 
that  there  are  many  forma  in  Latin  more  primitive  than 
their  corresponding  forms  in  Greek.  The  idea  pf  Pelas- 
gians,  as  the  common  ancestois  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  is 
another  of  those  grammatical  myths,  but  it  hardly  re- 
quires, at  present,  any  serious  refutation." — Max  MuUeVy 
Lecturcji  on  tlie  scieiice  of  lanrfuages,  vol.  I,  p.  22 L 

William  K.  Sullivan  says  in  his  "  Keltic  Studies,"  p. 
xiv.,  of  Dr.  Lottner,  that  he  holds  the  opinion  that  no 
special  relationship  could  bo  scientifically  established  be- 
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tween  ihe  Hellenic  and  Italic  branches  of  the  Aryan 
family,  a  doctrine  which  must  appear  heretical  to  most 
classical  stadenta. 

Again,  he  wntea,  p.  xv.,  "  Dr.  Lottner,  without  at  all 
departing  from  his  opinion  regarding  the  absence  of 
special  affinities  between  Latin  and  Greek,  has  slightly 
modified  his  views  about  the  position  of  the  Keltic.''  Ho 
has  shewn  that  the  European  bough  from  the  Asiatic  tree 
of  language  in  Armenia,  formed  a  single  people.  From 
this  people,  the  Hellenic  (he  says)  first  separated.  The 
remainder  split  into  two  divisions,  the  South-west  and 
the  Northern.  The  South-west  division  was  subdivided 
into  the  Italic  and  Keltic  branches ;  while  the  Northern 
division  became  subdivided  into  Germans  and  Slavonians  ; 
and  the  Slavonians  in  turn  were  subdivided  into  Slaves 
proper  and  Letts.  This  opinion,  saj's  Dr.  Sullivan,  har- 
monizes with  the  ancient  Irish  tradition  respecting  the 
Keltic. 

The  following  passage  from  MaxMTUler  makes  the 
genealogical  chart  regarding  all  the  European  languages 
plain  to  every  scholar.  All  mists  are  cleared  away.  The 
strange  tracings  from  other  hands,  quite  unscientific,  are 
connected,  and  the  entire  question  put  before  the  view  in 
its  most  simple  and  in  its  correct  state. 

*'  When  Sanskrit  had  once  assumed  its  right  position, 
when  people  had  once  become  familiarised  with  the  idea 
that  there  must  have  existed  a  language  more  primitive 
than  Greek,  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  and  forming  the  com- 
mon background  of  these  three,  as  well  as  of  the  Teutonic, 
Keltic,  and  Slavonic  bi-anchcs  of  speech,  all  languages 
seemed  to  fall  by  themselves  into  their  right  position. 
The  key  to  the  puzzle  was  found,  and  all  the  rest  was 
merely  a  work  of  patience.  The  same  arguments  by  which 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  had  been  proved  to  hold  co-ordinato 
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rank  were  perceived  to  apply  with  equal  strength  to  Latin 
and  Greek ;  and  after  Latin  had  once  been  shewn  to  be 
more  primitice  on  many  points  than  Greek,  it 'was  easy  to 
see  that  the  Teutonic,  the  Keltic,  and  the  SlaTonic  lan- 
guages also  contained  each  a  number  of  formations,  which 
it  \yas  impossible  to  derive  from  Sanskrit,  Gh:«ek,  or  Latin. 
It  was  perceived  that  all  had  to  be  treated  as  co-ordinate 
members  of  one  and  tho  same  class." 

SEVENTH SAMEXESS   BETWEEN   THE    PBIMITIVE    SIMPLE 

FORMS   OF   SANSCRIT   AND  IRISH. 

Instead  of  mere  classes,  we  hear  now  for  the  first  time 
of  well-regulated  families  of  languages. 

The  verb  2b  Be,  Ijatin  Ed,  Greek  Elsi,  can  be  made  to 
furnish  suflQcient  proof  that  Latin  never  could  have 
passed  through  the  Greek,  or  what  used  to  be  called  the 
"Pelasgic'' stage,  but  that  both  (Greek  and  Latin)  are 
modifications  of  the  same  original  language.  In  the 
third  person  plural  (for  instance  "  sunt'')  Latin  is  more 
primitive  than  Greek.  The  regular  form  of  the  verb 
would  be  "as-anti;"  this  in  Sanscrit  is  changed  into 
"  santi.'*  In  Greek  tho  initial  '*  s"  is  dropped,  and  the 
^olic  "  enti "  is  reduced  to  "  eisi."  The  Latin,  on  the 
contrary,  has  kept  the  radical  "  s,"  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  to  derive  the  Latin  "  sunt "  from  tho 
Greek  "  eisi." 

"  Sunt "  means  "  they  are."  The  word  is  certainly 
more  primitive  than  the  Greek  "eisi."  Irish-Ghielic  is  very 
clear  and  strong  on  this  point :  "  sunt,"  they  are,  is  not 
far  from  "  as  siad,"  they  are. 

The  substantive  verb  in  Irish-Gaelic  is  "  as,"  (spelled 
at  present  usually  "is,"  but  pronounced  in  the  old  way, 
"  as,"  not  "  ish.") 
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Irish — as  me,  H  w  /, 

as  ta,  it  is  iliou, 
as  se,  it  is  lie, 

as  a\,iLis  site, 

as  Slim,  it  h  U'C, 

as  sib  (jdv)  it  ii  you, 

as  siad,  it  is  tliei/. 

The   words   in   the  third    plural,    "as-siad,"   become 

's  siad  ;"  the  "d"  and  **  t"  are  virtually  the  same.  The 
**t'*  in  "  sunt"'  is  accounted  for  by  the  "d,'*  in  "siad," 
third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun.  This  ter- 
mination of  "  nt "  in  the  plural  of  the  verb  is  still  more 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  third  plural  of  the  personal 
pronoun  in  Welsh,  namely,  "  hwynt,"  they. 

What  are  the  forms  of  the  verb  To  Bo  in  Sanskrit  ? 
Curiously  enough,  they  are  identical  with  those  in  Irish- 
Gaelic.  "  Asmi,**  I  am,  composed  of  **  as,"  "  is,"  and  the 
personal  pronoun  "  mi,"  me,  or  I.  This  verb  is  identical 
in  form  and  in  sound  with  the  Irish-Gaelic  verb  "  as-me,** 
it  is  I,  in  which  the  component  parts,  "  as,"  "  is,"  and 
"  mo,"- 1,  are  not  united. 

The  other  Sanscrit  form  of  the  verb  To  Be  is  "  bhava- 
mi,"  from  the  root  bhii. 

The  imperfect  tense  of  the  Irish  assertive  verb,  "  as," 
is  "  ba,"  or  "  bud,"  (pr.  buh)  was,  as  "  bud  me,"  It  was 
I ;  "  bud  tu,"  wast  thou,  etc.  The  regular  verb  To  Be, 
denoting  a  continuity  of  existence,  is  "  bid,"  pronounced 
"  bee,"  as  "  bid  mo,"  I  bo;  "  bid  tu,"  thou  art  usually; 
"  bid  se,"  he  is  usually. 

The  perfect  indicative  of  t!iis  verb  is  "  bi  me,"  [vee 
moh)  I  was ;  "  bi  tu,"  thou  wast,  "  bi  sc,"  he  was. 

Lot  the  Irish  verb,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek,  and  Lithu- 
anian appear  side  by  side,  so  that,  the  most  simple  and 
primitive  of  all  may  appear. 
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First  Person. 
Sing.  As  me. 
Plur.     As  smn 

Old  form  as  muid 


1 . — Irish-Graelic. 

Second  Person.         Third  Person. 
As  tu.  As  80.         As  81. 

(-  As  8il3  As  siad 


2. — Sanskrit. 

Sing.     Asmi.  A  si.  Asti. 

Plur.  AsmoSjOrsmah.  Stha.  Santi. 

3. — Greek  (old  form.) 

Esti. 


Enti,   (^olic)  re- 
doced  to  Eisi 


Sing.     Esmi  now;|   ^^  .  ^  ^ 

eimi)     3 
Plur.     Esmes  re-         Este. 
daced  to  esmer 

4. — ^Latin  old  (form.) 

Sing.     EBum  (now7  j^^^  ^^      ^^  j^y   , 
sum.)     3  ^ 

Plnr.    E8-nmn8,      j  j^^y^  g^^^ 

now  sumus.    J 

5. — ^Lithnanian. 

Sing,     Esmi.  Essi.  Esti. 

Plur.     Esme.  Este.  Esti. 

In  all  these  forms,  the  radical,  simplo  Irish-Gaelic  particle 
**  as"  ("s"  hard)  is  found  ;  the  endings  are  pronouns. 

6. — English. 

"Am"  is  for  " asm,"  and  "that "  for  "  as  me."  "  A  " 
of  "  am  "  is  a  broken  form  of  "  as,"  "  is,"  and  "m"  is  the 
Gaelic  personal  pronoun,  nominative  case.  "  Art  "  is  for 
"  as  tu  "  (9  changed  into  r)  "  is,"  is  the  third  person 
same  as  "  as,"  or  modern  Irish  "  is"  [iss,]  is. 

"  I  need  hardly  say,"  writes  Max  Muller,  that  the  mo- 
dem English  verb  **  I  am,"  "  thou  art,"  "  he  is,'*  arc  only 
secondary  modifications  of  the  same  primitive  verb." 
The  Science  of  Lawjxiarjef^  vol.  i .,  p.  198. 
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Observe. — The  ending  **  bam,"  of  the  imperfect  tense  in 
Latin  (and  "  va"  of  Italian  verbs,  and  "  ba  "  of  Span- 
ish verbs)  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Keltic  "  ba," 
was,  connected  with  the  root,  and  followed  by  the  pro- 
noun "  ine,"  (I,)  as  "  amabam,"  I  did  love  or  was  lov- 
ing, is  equal  to  "  ama-ba-m3,"  that  is,  loving  was  I ; 
root  "am"  loving;  '^ba,"  was;  **  me,"  I ;  "ama-ba-s,"  (su 
or  tu)  lo\'ing  wast  thou,  etc. 

In  Irish  Gaelic  the  conditional  tense  and  the  future 
take  "  f,"  and  this  letter  is  the  aspirate  labial  represent- 
ing the  sound  "lii,"  (vec,)  has  been;  as  "Ijuail-fmn,"  I  was 
one  to  strike  ;  "  buailfad,"  I  shall  strike. 

One  Tense  of  the  Sanskrit  verb  *'  bhavami,"  I  exist,  is 
quite  enough  to  collate  with  the  Irish-Gaelic  verb  tu  he. 

Imperative — sanscbit. 

Sin.  bhavani  bhava  bhavatu 

Plural        bhavama  bhavata  bhavantu 

The  foregoing  is  very  like  the  imperfect  tense  of  the 
verb  to  he  in  Irish. 

IBISn  "  B,"  IS  EQUAL  TO  "bh." 

Sing.  Bidmn  Bidtha  bidcad  sc. 

Plural  Bidmuis  bidide  bidis. 

I  was  usually  in  a  state  of  existence ;  thou  wast,  &c. 
All  these  tenses  connected  with  the  two  forms  of  the 
substantive  verb  are  very  striking. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  the  reader  that  in  the  forms  here 
presented  of  the  verb  "  as-mi."  Sanscrit,  and  "  as-me," 
Irish,  the  latter  is  the  simpler  and  the  plainer. 

In  connexion  with  this  special  branch  of  comparative 
grammar,  by  which  an  inter-comparison  of  grammatical 
forms  and  radical  sameness  has  been  made  between  the 
Aryan  sister  languages — Irish-Gaelic,  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  and  Lettish,  there  is  one  other  point  of 
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classical  interest  to  which  it  is  well  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Eighth. — The  point  of  interest  <>,  the  pergonal  tnjlecilofis 
of  verbs  in  Orcek,  Lfiiin^  Irish,  and  SatukHt.  Gnmm  de- 
clares in  his  Granmiiik,  p.  1,052,  "that  the  characteristic 
terminations  of  the  third  person  singular  and  plural,  viz., 
D,  and  N  D,  appear  to  him  quite  incxpllcxhlc  hy  means  (jf 
tJie  Gotncin  j/ronouns,^* 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  says  Dr.  Prichard  (Ke'ilc  Nation% 
p.  265 — Latham's  edition ;  London,  Quaritch  1857,) 
"  thit  there  is  one  language  in  which  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, as  well  as  the  verbal  suffixes,  have  been  preserved 
in  a  form  much  less  altered  from  their  original  state  than 
in  any  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  classical  dialects,  in 
which  philologists  have,  before  his  time,  sought  the  means 
of  elucidating  the  structure  of  language.  I  allude  to  the 
Keltic  dialects — ^the  Welsh  and  Irish  (which  he  strangely 
styles  Erse).  The  terminations  of  words  are  but  httlo 
capable  of  change  in  the  Keltic  idioms,  as,  indeed,  are 
those  idioms  themselves,  of  which  the  people  appear  ever 
to  have  been  remarkably  tenacious."  That  has  always 
been  the  character  of  the  Keltic  race.    So  says  Zeuss. 

Dr.  Pritchard  adds : — "  It  is  certain  that  the  Keltic 
idioms  preserve  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  any  other 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  original  pronouns  of 
which  abbreviated  forms  enter,  as  suflfixes,  into  the  in- 
flections of  verbs  through  the  numbers  and  pei^ons." 

The  reader  is  refered,  for  the  proof,  to  his  work,  Tlie 
Eastern  Origin  of  tJie  Keltic  Nations,  c.  v.,  sections  v.  &vi. 

Every  Irish  scholar  knows  that  the  simple  prepositions 
enter  in  Irish  into  composition  with  the  personal  pro- 
nomis;  as  "  mc,"  I,  me  ;  "  tu,"  thou  ;  "  so,"  he,  him;  "si," 
she,  her;   "  smn,"  we,  us;  "sib,"  yen;    ''s:ad,"  ihry, 
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them,  compounded  with   "  aig,"   at,  form  the  compound 
pronouns — 

Sing.         agam         agat         aige         aici 

Plur.         agamn       agaib        aca. 

"  Agam,"  at  me,  is  compoimded  of  "  aig"  at,  and  tho 
pronoun  "  me,"  mo  ;  agat,  at  thee,  &:c. 

By  this  means,  the  verb  *'  ta"  is,  ait,  are,  entering  into 
composition  with  tho  personal  pronoun,  efformatos  the 
synthetic  verb  "  tiim,"  I  am. 

Sing.         taim,  I  am.  tair,  thou  art.       ta  se,  he  is. 

Phur.         timuid,  we  are.     titoi,  ye  are.         t.iid,  they  are 

"Taim"  is  for  ta  and  me ;  "  t:ur,"  ti  and  tu ;  *'  timuid," 
for  ti  and  muid,  us;  "tiid,"  isforti  and  siad.  In  "  tiir," 
thou  art,  "  t"  is  changed  indirectly  into  *'  r." 

In  this  way  the  personal  inflections  of  the  verbs  in 
Irish-Gaelic  are  accounted  for ;  and  thus,  too,  are  the 
inflections  "mus,"  "  tis,"  *'ant,  "unt,"  and  the  like 
in  other  languages  j)lain]y  traceable  through  the  Keltic 
to  the  broken  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

What  docs  Professor  Geddcs  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
inflections  of  the  verbs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  : 
*'  No  one,"  he  says,  in  p.  15  of  Lecture,  "  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  preserv^ation  in  cert  am  tenses  of  tho  pri- 
mitive personal  endings,  e.g.,  "  m,"  as  indicating  the  first 
person  imperative,  as  "  briseam,"  let  me  break,  the  exact 
analogon  of  ''frangam,"  and  in  ]i]pic,  or  oldest  Greek, 
"  rhegnumi."  So  "•  dh,"  the  third  person  of  the  same 
mood  *'briscadh,"  with  "  se,"  let  him  break  ;  tho  analogon 
of  Latin  "fraugito";  Greek,"  rhegnuto."  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  tho  ending  "  muid"  of  the 
first  person  plural,  "brisamuid,"  let  us  break.  This 
"  bnsamuid"  is,  by  the  way,  derived  from  the  root  "  bris," 
(a   euphonic)  and   *'muid,"  an   old    personal    pronoun 

employed,    to  this  day.   by  the  peasants   of  Calway  in 

I. 
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speaking  Irish,  as,  for  instance,  they  say — ^'  Is  mnid-ne  m 
Bi  ann  sin,"  it  is  we  who  were  there.  But,  to  return  to 
Geddes.  The  ''  muid"  is,  according  to  his  notion,  the 
analogon  of  '*  ometha,"  and  ^*oimetha,"  appearing  in  the 
Greek  verb;  whence,  brisamnid  is  the  correlatiyB  o£ 
"  rhegnuometha." 

Other  Irish  tenses  compared  with  their  Latin  or  Oreek 

equivalents. 

The  linguistic  analogies  presented  by  the  Graelic  verb, 
are  very  nearly  divided  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin. 

The  "  inn"  of  the  imperfect  tense  and  "  finn,"  of  the 
conditional,  (Irish)  remind  us  of  "  n"  in  the  first  person  of 
the  Grreek  past  tenses  *'  etupton,"  I  did  strike ;  "  etupon,'* 
I  struck ;  and  "  erregnun,"  I  was  breaking. 

An  important  analogy  to  the  Greek  infinitive  might  be 
found  in  the  cluster  of  Irish-Graelic  infinitives  in  "inn ;" 
as^feuCam,"  to  try,  to  see;   " tuigsm,"  to  understand 
"  clumntin,"  and  *'  cloistm,"  to  hear. 

The  "  muis  "  (pr.  mush,)  a  plural,  first  person  of  Irish- 
Gaelic  verbs,  is  the  analogon  of  "  mus,"  Latin  ;  as, 
**  frangamus,"  "  bnseamuis." 

**  Another  gleam  of  light  from  the  Gaelic  is  reflected 
on  the  formation  of  the  Greek  future.  From  the  verb 
**  bns"  (pr.  brish)  future  "  brisfas"  I  shall  break,  is  formed. 
**  Brisfas "  is  certainly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
substantive  verb  "  as,"  "  is,"  or  "  am,"  to  root  *  bns,'  that 
is,  I  am  to  break,  means,  I  will  break.     So  says  G«ddes. 

In  Irish  Graelic  the  future  relative  is  fas,  and  not  as 
simply.  The  termination  fas  is  from  "tus,"  an  old 
future  form  of  the  assertive  verb  "  as,"  «,  eaiats.  This 
**  bus"  is  made  up  of  a«,  w,  and  la,  may  he,  or  become. 
The  future  ''bnsfeas,"  then  in  Irish-Gaelic  means  some 
one  who  (fas)  is  about  (bns)  to  break. 

No  one;  continues  GkddeS;  will  doubt  that  we  have  ont 
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form  of  the  f atnre  tense  in  Guelic  expressed  by  the  sub- 
stantive verb  a«,  or  is  or  es,  or  its  future  form  "  lius. ' 
^*  Conld  a  more  perfect  analogy  be  obtained  to  illustrate 
the  formation  of  the  Greek  future  by  means  of  tho  sub- 
stantive verb  ea  f 

Greek  Future. — Tup  -  &t  -  o,  equal  to  luijso,  I  shall  strike. 

to-strike-am-I. 
„         „         reg  -  /?*  -  o,     I  shall  break. 
to-break-am-I 
Thus  in  Irish  Gaelic,  "  bns-f-as"  equals  break-about-to- 
am-I.     In  facso,  an  old  future  of  ficio,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage still  retains  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  formation  of 
the  future  tense.     "  It  is  a  boulder,"  says  Gtjddes,  "  of 
immense  value  in  the  eye  of  tho  linguistic  geologist. 

The  Latin  "  bo  "  of  "  amabo  "  has  been  shewn  to  come 
from  "  ba,"  was,  or  "  beif,"  to  become.     **  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt,"  says  Max  M  lUer  (p.  2GS,  vol.  I.)  "  that  in 
the  Latin  bo  of  amabo  we  have  the  old  auxiliary  &/m,  to 
become. 

NINTH. INFLKCTIOXS   OF   XOUNS.       DATIVE  FLURAL. 

The  remarkable  termination  of  the  dative  plural,  in  the 
great  body  of  Gaelic  nouns,  holds  out  a  striking  proof 
that  the  Gaelic  plural  "ili  "  is  tho  root  of  tho  Latin  and 
Greek  analogous  case-endings.  The  "  ili"  is  tho  correla- 
tive of  the  **  bus"  the  dative  phiral  in  Latin,  tho 
"byas"  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  vanishing  "  phin"  of  such 
forms  as  "  nauphin  "  and  "  ocliesphin."  In  Greek  it  is 
ready  to  die  as  early  as  tho  time  of  yEschylus.  In  Latin 
the  "  bus  "  shows  symptoms  of  decay,  as  it  is  found  in 
full  force  only  in  the  third  or  consonant  declension ;  but 
to  this  day  the  "  ibh"  survives  in  the  Gaelic. 

Dr.  Prichard  writes  (p.  Si-i,  E-h^fcrn  Origin^)  *'  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  particularly  the  dative  plural  which 
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generally  terminates  in  "  aibh."  This  termination  is 
plainly  related  to  the  old  Latin  dative  in  "nbns"  and 
"  abus,"  which  was  probably  the  genuine  and  original 
form  of  the  case  in  Latin.  The  Sanscrit  dative  plnral 
ends  in  "  abliyas/'  or,  at  least,  in  "  bhjTis,"  after  a  vowel, 
as  "  rajabhyas,"  Latin  "  rcgibiis,**  Irish  "  no^aib,"  to 
kings.  In  these  respects  there  is  a  remarkable  cognation 
between  the  Keltic  and  the  Sanscrit." 

The  ending  "  bns"  of  the  dative  plural  of  Latin  nouns 
is  found  in  the  third  declension  only ;  in  the  foarth  and 
fifth,  too,  but  these  are  mere  developements  of  the  tliiwL 

This  omission  is  a  falling  away,  and  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness in  the  corly  days  of  Latin  linguistic  developement. 
The  termination  **  iV»'*  (l'»,  aspirated,  has  the  somid  of  **  v" 
when  articulated  in  the  same  syllable  with  "  i")  or  "  aibh" 
is  found  in  Irish  not  in  one  declension,  but  in  all.  Ex- 
amples, from  the  Colh^gc  Irish  Gramviary  fy'ih  Ediiit.n^ 
jyp,  68,  59,  GO  :— 

FIRST    DECLENSION. 

To  it  belong  all  nouns  masculine  that  end  with  a  con- 
sonant, preceded  by  a  broad  vowel  fa,  o,  u).  The  gen. 
case  singular  and  the  nominative  plural  take  "  i"  before 
the  closing  consonant. 

Ka*,  ?».,  a  deed. 
Singular.  Plural. 

.  eaf,  a  stccJ.  cw,  sdaU, 

Ace.  J        '  ' 

Gen.       eiC,  of  a  i^fcrd  ea:',  oA'«/ccf7.«. 

Dat.       ea*-,  to  a  sfr  d  ea^'aiV*,  to  sleeds, 

Voc.       Ck*,  oil  !  sU'cd.  ea.'a,  ,^i(ids. 

Eir,  is  pi.  of  ea*  ;  ca'rai'l,  cavab-y,  is  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude. 

In  this  manner  is  declined  everv  noun  masculine  of  one 
iyllable  or  more  eliding  in  "c"  (iniaspiratcd).     And   in 


marcac  marcaig 
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the  same  manner  are  declined  all  noons  of  one  syllable 
ending  in  "c"  (aspirated).  But  if  more  than  one  sylla- 
ble, and  that  '^c"  final  is  aspirated,  then  it  is  changed, 
in  the  genitive  case,  into  the  soft  guttural  "  g"  ;  as, 

Marcaj,  a  rider. 

From  "  marc,*'  an  old  Keltic  term  for  horse. 

Singular  Plural. 
Nom.*^ 
Ace.  J 

Gen.        marcaig  marcaj 

Dat.       marcac  marcaij>il5 

Voc.       luarcaig  liiarcaCa 

**  In  all  printed  books,  and  in  most  manuscripts  of  the 
four  last  centuries,  final  "  c"  becomes  "  g"  when  attenu- 
ation takes  place ;  as,  "  bealai,"  a  way,  a  road  ;  gen. 
**  bealaijl'."  But  in  very  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  and 
in  all  printed  Irish  books  in  the  Irish  or  Scotch  Graelic 
the  "  C**  (asp.)  is  retained." — O'Donovan, 

Bord,  in.y  a  table  (declined  with  the  article  "  an") 

Articulated  Fi/rra. 

*  ^       I    an  bord,  tlie  tihle         na  boird,  tJie  tables 

Gen.        an  Ijoird,  of  the  iallc     na  va-hordi^of  the  fahles 
Dat.        do'n  m-bord,  to  tJui      do  na  bordAib   to  the 
iahlc  iuhlcsi, 

SKCOND    DECLENSION. 

The  second  declension  comprises  (1)  all  nouns /iwi'/u'/ic, 
of  which  the  characteristic  is  dtwicr — the  vowel  "  i  ;*'  ('I) 
nouns  fhnininc  of  one  syllable  or  more  of  which  the 
characteristic  is  broad.  The  second  declension  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  taking,  in  the  genitive  case 
singular,  an  additional  syllable,  "e,"  called  by  gramma- 
rians— because  *'  o"  is  a  slender  vowel — the  slender  in^- 
crease. 


lee 
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Eximplis, 
Snil,  eye  (pr.  soo-ily  in  one  syllable). 
Singular.  Plural. 

.  ^°^*  {    suil  BUile  (pr.  sooH-le 

Grcn.        BUlIo  Bul 

Dat.        Buil  BuiLb 

Voc.        suJ  suJe 

All  nouns  of  this  clctM  ending  in  a  consonant,  preceded 
by  the  slender  vowel  *^  i,"  are  declined  chiefly  like  Uie* 
foregoing : 

A  noun  feminine j  of  which  the  ^aracteristic  (or  final 
vowel),  is  broad y  and  in  this  respect,  is  in  the  nom.  and 
ace.  cases,  like  to  a  noun  masculine,  ^^oos,"/.,  a  fooL 

Singular.  Plural. 

.  cos,  ko$  cosa,  kossa 

(xen.        coise,  koshe  cos 

Dat.        cois,  kosh  cosaib 

TUIRD    DECXENSION. 

(1)  Personal  nouns  in  "oir;"  (2)  abstract  nouns  io 
**  ait  ;"  (3)  verbal  nouns  in  "  ngad,  ad,  ead,  act,  ail ;"  (4) 
certain  primitive  nouns  of  one  syllable  or  more.  The 
genitive  singular  takes  a  broad  increase  (a). 

Slanuigteoir,  a  Saviour  (with  the  article). 


Singular. 

Nom."^  an   Slanuigteoir,    the 
Ace.   J       Saviour. 
(.leu.       an  t-Slanuigteora 
])at.       o  'n  t-Slanuigteoir 
Voc.       a  Sl.inuigtcoir 


Plural. 

na  SLinuigteoind,.  the 

Saviours, 
na  Slinuigteoir 
6  na  SldnuigteoirLl> 
a  Slinuigtcoirid 


FOURTU  IdECLENKION. 

Edumplc — Tigearna,  Lord, 
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Singular. 

Ace.   I 

Gren.   ^tigeama 

Bat. 


Plnral 
tigeamaid,  the  lords 

/ 


tigeamad 
tigeamaidib 
Voc.  J  tigeamaid 

FIFTH  ^DECLENSION. 

This  declension,  like  the  fourth,  comprises  nonns  that 
end  in  a  vowel  (a,  e)  with  a  few  in  '•  ain."  They  are, 
"with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the^^feminine  gender.  This  de- 
clension is  disting^uished  from  the  former  by  a  pocaliar 
inflection  (n  or  nn)  in  the  genitive  singular. 

Pearsa,  /.,  a  ^son  (with  the  article). 


Singular, 
an  pearsa 


Plural 


na  pearsana. 

na  b-pearsan 
do  na  pearsanaib 
a  pcarsaua 


ti 


Kom 

Ace 

Gen.        na  pearsan 

Dat         do  'n  b-pcarsam 

^'oc,        a  I'lcarsa 

The  afPected  consonant  is  marked  with  a  (*)  dot :  "  rii, 

or  *'  b"  (affected  or  aspirated)  has  the  sound  of  "  v"  or 

«  w,"  "p,"  of  jjh,  "  c,"  of  ch,  ''  a,  g,"  of  y,  "  s,  t,"  of  h'" 

*'  i"  silent. 

IKISH   DECLENSIONS  500  YEARS    AGO. 

In  the  mediajval  tract  on   Latin  declension,  edited  by 

Whitley,  Stokes,  from  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dubliut 

and  written  in  the  Irish  language  over  five  hundred  years 

ago,  the  datives  plural  of  the  old  form  are  : 

Nominative.  Dative  plural. 

Ceann,  a  Jiead  ceannaib 

Rann,  a  s^anzx.  a  divid:ni  innnaiB 

At  air,  afaVur 
Cathir,  a  vi'y 
Fil«,  a  poet 


athraib 

cathrachaib 

fiidiD 


103 


**  tar"  passive  and  "  TA," 


Rannasre,  a  pocla-kr,  a  rhymster  rannftinB 
Cara,  a  friciid  caraitib 

Talai'n,  tVLrtk  talmanaib 

Dia,  God  Dcib. 

Thus,  in  the  past,  as  in  tho  present,  tho  dti'ive  plural 
of  Irish  nouns  of  aU  cht,^}  •-<  lorminated  in  "  ih,"  or  "  a»b." 

TKXTU. — THE  PASSIVE  TKUMINATION  '*  TAB." 

Tho  termination  of  tlio  passive  verb,  as  "  duntar," 
is  shut,  is  Hke  the  '*  tur"  in  Latin  of  *'  amatnr,"  '*  diligi- 
tur ;"  "  br;stear,"  is  the  analogon  of  "  frangitur." 

KLEVENTH. THE    PAST    PARTICirLE    IX    IIIISH    AND    LATIX. 

The  past  particii)lo  "  te,"  "  ta,'*  in  Irisli-Gaelic  is  tho 
analogon  of  *'  tus,"  "  turn  "  in  Latin  ;  the  participial 
adjeetive  "  tos  "  inGreok  ;  as  "  bns-te, "  *'  fractus,'* 
"  rhektos." 

WHAT  WKRK  TIIEY  ORIGIXALLY. 

A  question  niitumlly  presents  itself  here  regarding  these 
grammatical  forms  of  the  noun  and  verb.  What  were  they 
originally  r*  Are  they  more  arbitrary  marks  aitacheil  to  tho 
vocal  or  written  root,  as  elifmouts  unmeaning  in  themselves, 
but  employed  arbitrarily  or  conventionally  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  words  ;  or  are  they  produced  like  the  flowers 
and  leaves  and  branches  springing  from  a  stem  ?  Or, 
again,  aio  they  the  worn  forms  of  i)rlmitive  independent 
words,  that  in  ages  past  had  a  meaning  and  a  pur|>ose  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  trace  them  back  to  their  original  source, 
and  liud  out  their  purpose  and  meaning. 

Fiii.^T — *Vre  these  grammatical  f^rms  mere  arbitrary 
mtirks  annexed  to  the  root  Y  Some  grammarians,  amongst 
whom  is  Frederick  Schlegcl,  are  advocates  of  this  opinion  : 

^  **  Lan":ua;^es  with   iimoctions,"    savs  he,    '*  are    oriranic 
languages,  because  they  include  a  living  principle  of  deve- 

V  lopemeut  and  increase,  and  alone  possess  a  fruiif nl  and 
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abundant  vegetation.  Tbo  wonderful  mechanism  of  theso 
languages  consists  in  forming  an  immense  vaiiety  of 
words,  and  in  making  the  connection  of  ideas  expressed 
by  these  wonls,  by  the  help  of  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  syllables,  wliich,  vievjzd  aeparalo'y,  have  w)  sitjnijiiMition, 
but  which  determine  with  precision  the  sense  of  tho  words 
to  which  they  are  attached.  By  modifying  radical  letterd 
and  by  adding  derivative  syllables  to  tho  roots,  derivative 

words  of  various  soi-ts  are  formed 

Substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  are  added,  and  verba 
conjugated  by  employing  terminations  and  augments, 
lihich,  by  tfieiriielveSy  signify  nothing." — Tranaac'loiis  of  ihi 
ThUhUKjlcul  Society,  vol,  ii.,  p.  29.  Tho  advocates  of  this 
opinion  regard  inflections  or  syllables  to  bo  words  without 
meaning  when  taken  apart  from  any  connection  with  tho 
root ;  and  that  they  have  that  special  form  which  they 
present,  because,  at  a  very  early  date  certain  clans 
agreed  upon  it. 

{Secondly — .Vre  they  produced  like  the  flowers  and  tho 
leaves  of  plants  ?  Many  writers  give  to  this  question  an 
allirmative  answer,  and  say,  that  u:idoubtedly  languages 
aro  formed  by  a  process,  not  of  cry st aline  accretion  but  of 
germinal  developenient.  This  is  tho  common  opinion,  or 
it  had  been  so  up  to  a  late  period.  Farrar,  and  Fredenck 
Scji}egel,  too,  propound  it. 

"  It  is  held  by  many  witli  whom  poetical  phraseology 
takes  the  place  of  sound  and  severe  reasoning."  Theso 
are  satro  words  from  ^[ax  Mailer.  What  imnibers  are 
deceived  daily  by  poetical  phra>eology,  how  many  aro 
taken  by  the  gilding  and  not  by  the  gold  of  thought ! 

"  The  science  of  language  adopts  neither  of  these  views. 
As  to  imagining  language,  that  is  nouns  and  verbs, 
endowed  with  an  inward  principle  of  growth,  all  wo 
can  say  is,  that  such  a  conception  is  really  inconceivable. 
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Language  may  be  conceived  as  a  production ;  bnt  it 
not  be  conceived  as  a  substance  that  conld  prodiice  itself. 
The  science  of  language  has  nothing  to  do  with  mere 
theories,  whether  conceivable  or  not.  It  coUects  facts, 
and  its  only  object  is  to  account  for  these  facts  as  far  as 
possible.  It  takes  each  termination  by  itself,  establishes 
its  most  primitive  form  by  means  of  comparison,  and  tiien 
treats  that  primitive  syllable  as  it  would  treat  any  other 
pai't  of  language,  as  something  which  was  originally  in- 
tended to  convey  a  meaning." 

Thirdly — Scholars  skilled  in  a  knowledge  of  compara- 
tive grammar  know  that  grammatical  terminations  were 
originally  independent  words,  and  had  a  special  purpose 
and  meaning.  A  knowledge  of  comparative  grammar 
removes  every  difficulty  on  the  question  of  early  gramma- 
tital  forms. 

Max  MViller  forecasts,  in  a  very  lucid  style,  and  in  a 
way  quite  attractive,  a  view  of  a  possible  future  language 
fully  developed,  in  ages  to  come,  in  its  new  concrete  forms, 
and  by  means  of  this  imaginary  tableau,  shows  his  readers 
how  the  present  literary  and  living  European  tongues 
have  been  eflbrmated  from  the  Aryan,  and  how  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  verbs  and  case-endings  of  the  nouns  have 
sprung  from  independent  words,  having  a  meaning  and  a 
purpose.  The  passage  is  well  worth  being  reproduced  in 
these  pages. 

*'Lct  us  begin  with  modern  formations,  because  we  have 
here  more  day-light  for  watching  the  intricate  and  some- 
times wayvvai'd  movements  of  languages  ;  or,  better,  still, 
let  us  begin  with  an  imaginaiy  case,  or  with  what  may 
be  called  the  language  of  the  future,  in  order  to  see  quite 
clearly  how  what  we  should  call  grammatical  forms  may 
arise.  Let  us  buppose  that  the  slaves  in  America  were  to 
rise  against  their  masters,  and  after  gaining  some  victo- 
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ries,  were  to  sail  back  in  large  numbers  to  some  part  of 
Central  Africa,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  white  enemies 
or  friends  ;  let  as  suppose  these  men  availing  themselves 
of  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  in  their  captivity,  and  gra- 
dually working  out  a  civilization  of  their  own.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  some  centuries  hence,  a  new  Livingstone 
might  find  among  the  descendants  of  the  American  slaves 
a  language,  a  literature,  laws,  and  manners  bearing  a 
striking  similitude  to  those  of  his  own  country.  What 
an  interesting  problem  for  any  future  historian  and 
ethnologist !  Yet,  there  are  problems  in  the  past  history 
of  the  world  of  equal  interest,  which  have  been,  and  are 
still,  to  be  solved  by  the  student  of  language.  I^ow,  I 
believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  language  of  the 
descendants  of  those  escaped  slaves  would  suffice  to  deter- 
mine with  perfect  certainty  their  past  history,  even 
though  no  documents  and  no  tradition  had  preserved  the 
story  of  their  captivity  and  liberation.  At  first,  no  duubt, 
the  threads  might  seem  hopelessly  entangled.  A  mis- 
sionary might  surprise  the  scholars  of  Europe  by  an 
account  of  a  new  African  language.  He  might  describe 
it  at  first  as  very  imperfect — as  a  language,  for  instance, 
so  poor  that  the  same  word  had  to  be  used  to  express  the 
most  heterogeneous  ideas.  He  might  point  out  how  the 
same  sound,  without  any  change  of  accent,  meant  true,  a 
ceremony,  a  workman,  and  was  used  also  as  a  verb  in  the 
6er.s3  of  literary  composition.  All  these,  he  might  say, 
are  expressed  in  that  strange  dialect  by  the  sound  raiij 
(right,  rite,  wright,  write).  He  might  likewise  observe 
that  this  dialect,  as  poor  almost  as  Cbinesc,  had  hardly 
any  grammatical  inflections,  and  that  it  had  no  genders, 
except  in  a  few  words,  such  as  man-of-war  and  railway 
engine,  which  were  both  conceived  as  feminine  beings, 
and  spoken  of  as  she.     He  might  then  mention  an  ev«n 
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more  extraordinary  feature,  namely,  that  although  this 
language  had  no  terminations  for  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine genders  of  nouns,  it  employed  a  masculine  and  femi- 
nine termination  after  the  affirmative  particle,  according 
as  it  was  addressed  to  a  lady  or  gentleman.  Their  affir- 
mative particle  being  the  same  as  the  English  yes^  they 
added  a  final  '^  r  *'  to  it,  if  addressed  to  a  man,  and  a  final 
"m,"  if  addressed  to  a  lady  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
simply  saying  y*^,  these  descendants  of  the  escaped  Ame- 
rican slaves  said  tji\^r  to  a  man,  and  yei^vi  to  a  lady. 
•  "  Absurd  as  this  may  sound,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  dialects  of  savage 
tribes,  as  ex[»lained  for  the  first  time  by  travellers  or 
missionaries,  are  even  more  extraordinary.  But  let  us 
consider  now  what  the  student  of  language  would  have  to 
do,  if  such  forms  as  yea'r  and  ycs'ni  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  under  his  notice.  He  would  first  have  to  trace 
them  back,  historically,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  more 
original  types,  and  if  he  discovered  their  connection  with 
ycif  sir,  axidyes  }niiin,  ho  would  point  out  how  such  con- 
tiactions  wei-e  likely  to  spring  up  in  a  vulgar  dialect. 
After  having  traced  back  the  yt^^r  and  yc^u  of  the  free 
African  negroes  to  the  idiom  of  their  former  American 
masters,  the  etjTnologist  would  next  inquire  how  such 
phrases  as  yes  sir  and  yes  maJdm  came  to  be  used  on  the 
American  continent.  Finding  nothing  analogous  in  the 
dialects  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America,  he 
would  bo  led  by  a  mere  comparison  of  words,  to  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  here  again,  first  to  the  language 
of  England.  Even  if  no  historical  documents  had  been 
preserved,  the  documents  of  language  would  show  that 
the  white  master,  whoso  language  the  ancestors  of  the 
free  Africans  adopted  during  their  servitude,  came  origin- 
ally from  England ;    and  within  certain  limits  it  would 
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even  be  possible  to  fix  the  time  when  the  English  langnago 
iras  first  transplanted  to  America.  That  laugnage  must 
have  passed,  at  least,  the  age  of  Chaucer  before  it  migrated 
to  the  New  World  ;  for,  Chaucer  has  two  aflBrmative  par- 
ticles— y(a  and  yjs ;  and  he  distinguishes  between  the  two. 
He  uses  yes  only  in  answer  to  negative  questions.  For 
instance,  in  answer  to  docs  he  iiot  (jo  ?  he  would  say  yes. 
In  all  other  cases  Chaucer  uses  yea.  To  a  question,  doe« 
Jie  go  ?  he  would  say  yen-,  Uo  observes  the  same  distinc- 
tion between  710  and  ??«//,  the  former  being  used  as 
the  negative,  the  latter  after  all  other  questions.  This 
distinction  became  obsolete  soon  after  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  it  must  have  become  obsolete  before  phrases  such  as 
yes  sir  and  yes  )iuvlam,  could  have  assumed  their  stereo- 
t}^ed  character. 

"  But  there  is  still  more  historical  information  to  be 
gained  from  the  phrases.  The  word  yes,  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  same  as  the  German  ja^  and  it  therefore 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  white  master  of  the  American 
slaves  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  uftcr  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
had  crossed  the  Channel  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
after  leaviug  the  continental  fatherland  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons.  The  words  Sir  and  Madam,  tell  us 
still  more.  They  are  Norman  words,  and  they  could  only 
have  been  imposed  on  the  Anglo  Saxons  of  Britain  by 
Norman  conquerors.  Thoy  tell  us  more  than  this.  For 
these  Normans  or  Noi*th-men  spoke  originally  a  Teutonic 
dialect,  closely  allied  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  dialect 
words  such  as  Sir  and  Madam  could  never  have  sprung 
up.  We  may  conclude,  therefore  that,  previous  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  Teutonic  North-men  must  have 
made  a  sufliciently  long  stay  in  one  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces to  forget  their  own  and  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Roman  Provincials. 
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We  may  now  trace  back  the  Norman  Madam  to  the 
French  Madame,  and  we  recognise  in  this  a  oormption  of 
the  Latin  Mcadumma,  my  mistress.  Domina  was  changed 
into  Domnaj  Donna,  and  Dame ;  and  the  same  word  Dame 
was  also  nsed  as  a  masculine  in  the  sense  of  Lordj  as  a 
cormption  of  Domino,  Domno,  and  Donno,  The  temporal 
lord  roling  as  ecclesiastical  weigneur  under  the  bishops, was 
called  a  Vidame,  as  the  Vidanic  of  Chartres,  The  French 
interjection  Danic  !  has  no  connection  with  a  similar  ex- 
clamation in  English,  but  it  simply  means,  Lord  !  Dame- 
Dicu  in  old  French  is  Lord  God.  A  derivation  of  Domina 
Mistress,  was  Dominicdla,  which  became  danoiatlle  and 
d4im8cl»  The  masculine  danw  for  Domine,  Lord,  was  after- 
wards replaced  by  the  Latin  \senior,  a  translation  of  the 
German  elder.  This  word  cldir  was  a  title  of  honour, 
and  we  have  it  still  both  in  aldemiRn,  and  in  what  is 
originally  the  same,  the  English  earl,  the  Norse  jarl,  a 
comparative  analogous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdar, 

**  This  title,  senior,  meaning  originally  older,  was  but 
rarely  applied  to  ladies  as  a  title  of  honour.  Senior,  was 
changed  into  seigneur,  seigneur  into  sciur,  and  sieur  soon 
dwindled  do>vn  to  dr, 

"  Thus  we  see  how  in  two  short  phrases,  as  yew  and  yesm 
long  chapters  of  history  might  be  read.  If  a  general 
destruction  of  books,  such  as  took  place  in  China  under  the 
Emperor  TJisin-cJU-lw-ang-ti  (213,  B.C.),  should  sweep 
away  all  historical  documents,  language,  even  in  its  most 
depraved  state,  would  preserve  the  secrets  of  the  past, 
and  would  tell  future  generations  of  the  home  and  migra* 
tions  of  their  ancestors  from  the  East  to  the  West* 
Indies. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  the  student's  attention  to  note  th( 
words  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  in  two  short  phrases, 
yesr  and  yesm^  long  chapters  of  histcy  migld  be  read.     In 


point  of  fact  long  chapfcra  of  history  are  read  in  the 
monuments  found  in  words  continuously  furnished  by  the 
science  of  comparative  philology.  Irish  supplies  a  large 
share. 

Whitley  Stokes,  M.D.,  edited  in  1860  for  the  Irish 
Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society  a  work  styled  Irish 
Glosses — a  mediaaval  tract  of  Latin  declension  M.S.,  copied 
in  the  year  1500,  bat  written  many  years  anterior  to  that 
date.  In  the  preface  to  that  work,  the  learned  editor 
asks  the  question. 

*'  Some  persons  may  ask  why  should  the  Irish  Archa3olo- 
gical  Society  expend  its  funds  in  publishing  a  document 
which  merely  illustrates  the  Irish  language  ?  Let  such 
persons  try  to  understand  that  every  contribution  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  is  ulti- 
mately a  contribution  to  Irish  history.  Moreover,  imme- 
diate results  o£  high  historical  importance  may  be 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  words  and  forms  of  the 
Irish  with  those  of  the  other  Indo-European  languages. 
Chronicles  may  lie,  and  often  do ;  laws  may  be  the  work  of 
a  despot ;  romances  may  represent  the  manners  and 
morals  of  their  readers  or  hearers ;  but  the  evid^ce  given 
by  words  and  forms  is  conclusive  evidence  o  f  the  habi- 
tat, the  intellectual  attainments,  the  social  condition  of 
the  Aryan  family  before  the  Keltic  sisters  journeyed  to 
the  West ;  evidence  of  the  period — evidence  of  the  relative 
connection  between  the  Kelts  and  other  Aryan  races  after 
the  separation.** 

Comparative  philology  is  a  pillar  tower  of  light  on  the 
highway  of  ancient  history.  It  is  like  photogra  phy^:  nay, 
^  it  is  a  stereoscope  of  past  and  forgotten  events.  Under  its 
view  the  hidden  periods  of  the  past  are  flung  out  in  t  ho 
fulness  of  their  reality,  and  in  the  light  which  clothed 
their  forms  in  the  days  of  their  actual  existence. 


(176) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Stating  tlic  position  :  what  has  been  proved.     Certainty 
of    a    Prima'val    Tongue.      Insh-Gaolic    of    Eastern 
Origin :    European     Languages    Sisters   of   the   same 
family.     Jicfoi'e  the  dispersion  from  the  cradle  land  in 
Persia   and    Armenia,     the    Aryan     tongue    became 
divided  into  Ijow- Aryan,  or  iho  primitive  speech  ;  and 
High-Ar)^an,  or  the  secondary  speech.     Proofs.     (12) 
Latin,  Gaelic,    Sanscrit,    Umbrian,   present  a  certain 
sameness  of  j>rinptive  phonetic  power,  which  points  to 
one    primaeval    type,    namely,   Low-Arj'an.      Greek, 
British,  or  AVclsh,  Zend,  End  Oscan,  present  certain 
features  of  secondary  phonetic    power    which    point 
out  to  the  philoF!Oi)hic  enquirer  that  they  must   have 
Fpning  i'rom  some  oai'ly  afi'ected  source,  namely,  High 
Aryan.     Proofs.     This  is  the  Author's  opinion  ;  it  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  put  foHh.     (ll\)  Another  new- 
view.        That  ]rifch-(«ju'lic  in  its   plastic   power    and 
phonetic  fccuiidily   i)ossesst\s,  like  the   parent  Aryan 
tongue,  not  only  the  virtual,  but  the  foi-mal  germinal 
develc^emcnts  of  dialwtic  variety.  Pi-oofs.  (14)  Of  all 
the  daughter  langufigcs  fi*om  the  Aryan,  Irish-Gaelic 
comes  neai-est  in  this  resiH.-ct  to  the  primitive  mother 
tongue.  (15)  Slurring  over  consonants.  (10)  The  vowel 
fiound  in  certain  cognate  i*adical  words  is  long  in  Irish- 
Gaelic.     In    sister   tongues   the   lingual-dental    letter 
"  n''  is  iiisoi'tcd  to  fix  the  quantity.      The  Author's 
view.     (17)  In  facility  of  forming  words  to  expi'ess 
new  ideas  ;    in  its  (•a)>ability  of  ja-uducing  compounds, 
Irish-Gaelic  riuiks  in  tl.e  hig::est  })lace. 
The  pi  oofs  presented  in   the  }>r(^ceding  chapters,  and 
the  learned  views  and  grave  o]>inioiis  of  those  scholars  who 
at  the  present  day  ai-e  most  distinguished  for  their  know- 
ledge of  langunges.  and   lor  their  acciuaintanee  with  the 
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science  of  comparatiTc  philology,  cannot  fail  to  imbue  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  the  certainty,  that  there  had  been 
a  primaeval  tongue  now  known  by  the  name  Aryan  ;  and 
that  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  those  of  India  and 
Persia  have,  like  branches  from  a  parent  plant,  sprouted 
forth  from  that  venerable  tree  of  prc-historic  speech. 

"  That  there  was  such  a  period,*'  when  the  Aryan  lan- 
guage flourished,  '*  we  can  doubt  as  little  as  we  can  doubt 
the  real  existence  of  fern  forests  preW(;us  to  the  formation 
of^our  coal  fields."     These  are  the  words  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  linguistic  scholars,   F.  Max  Mailer,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford.     And  he 
adds  :  "  We  can  do  even  more.     Suppose  we  had  no  rem- 
nant of  Latin ;  suppose  the  very  existence  of  Rome  and 
of  Latin  were  unknown  to  us,  we  might  still  prove,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  six  Romance  dialects,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  these  dialects  formed  the  language 
of  a  small  settlement ;  nay,  by  collecting  tlie  words  which 
all  these  dialects  shai*e  in  common,  we  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  reconstruct  the  original   language,   and  draw  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  civilization  as  reflected  by  these 
common  words."      Again  :  *'  In  this  manner  the  whole  or 
nearly  the. whole  grammatical  framework  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  languages  has  been  traced  back  to  original 
independent  words.      This  process  is  what  is  called  com- 
parative grammar,  or  a  scientific  analysis  of  all  the  formal 
elements  of  a  language  preceded  by  a  comparison  of  all 
the  varieties,  which  ono  and  the  same  form  has  assumed 
in  the  numerous  dialects  of  the  Aryan  family.     After  the 
grammatical  terminations  of  all  these  languages  have  been 
traced  back  to  their  most  primitive  forms,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  their  original  meaning."     Pages  271,  272, 
273,  The  Science  of  LatKjuaje,  vol.  I.,  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  London,  1873. 

i: 
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The  science  of  comparative  philology  has  clearlj  and 
firmly  establislied  three  great  facts ;  (1)  that,  as  Pictet 
well  observes,  there  had  been  spoken  in  Armenia  and  Pe^ 
sia,  above  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
•*  at  a  period  anterior  to  every  historic  development,"  a 
primsBval  language  admirable  for  its  richness,  its  vigour, 
its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of  its  forms ;  a  langoago 
which  was  likely  to  foreshadow  in  its  own  features,  na- 
turally and  without  effort,  not  only  all  the  impressions 
ftfifocting  it,  its  nice  shades  of  form  and  thought,  but  also 
its  tendency  upwards  towards  a  sphere  higher  still ;  a 
language  full  of  images,  clear  and  seen  at  a  glance ;  a 
language  bearing  in  its  infant  state  all  the  future  wealth 
which  was  to  be  developed  by  a  n:uignificent,  practical 
expansion  in  the  region  of  poetry  the  most  elevated,  as 
well  as  of  thought  the  most  profound.     This  is  the  lan- 
guage, at  first  one  and  the  same  stock,  that  served  as  ihe 
oonmion  medium  of  inter-communication  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  primitive  race,  as  long  as  they  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country.      (2)  That  new 
forms  of    that  language  had  been  wafted,   at  the  very 
earliest  period,  southward  across  the  Granges,  and  west- 
ward by  the  Ister,  the  Rliino,  the  Rhone,  the  Tagus,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Shannon.    (3)  That  the  Keltic  tongue,  of 
which  Irish-Gaelic  is  the  living  leading  dialect,  had  been 
borne  by  the  very  earliest  emigrants  to  the  north  of  Italy 
and  onward  to  Iberia  or  Spain,  and  to  the  south  or  west 
of  Gaul,  and  to  Eire,  whei^o  the  vanguard  of  emigrants 
had  been  forced  by  the  onward  march  of  those  myriad 
migrations  that  followed. 

"  The  Kelts  seem  to  liave  been  the  first  of  the  ^Vryans 
to  arrive  in  Europe  ;  but  the  pressure  of  subsequent  mi- 
grations, particularly  of  Tt^u tonic  tribes,  lias  driven  them 
towards  the  western  parts." — TJic  Science  of  Languages. 


One  must  bear  in  miiK.l,  lu'wrvc:-.  iIku  cuiiuj-ants  in  ilio 
remote  past  acted  rationally  and  naturally  in  their  march, 
mach  in  the  same  way  as  emigrants  act  at  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  a  province  or  of  a  district  do  not  go  all  at 
once  en  masse,  as  it  is  said,  to  a  country.  When  na- 
tives of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland  emigrate  now-a-days  to 
America,  they  do  not  all  go  in  one  year,  nor  do  they  all 
^  to  the  same  special  spot.  So  it  was  in  the  days  when 
emigrants  came  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

It  is  equally  true  that  those  who  have  lived  in  the  same 
district,  country,  province,  in  the  old  home,  in  the 
new  home  love  to  dwell  together.  Inhabitants  from  the 
west  of  Ireland  cling  to  each  other  when  they  go  across 
the  Atlantic  and  seek  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  lands 
of  free  America. 

As  a  rule,  too,  those  that  are  weakest  are  forced  to  the 
west  ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  latest  comers,  if  few,  are 
forced  to  seek  the  farthest-o£P  lands.  All  this,  which  is 
true  at  the  present  day,  had  been  equally  true  in  the  days 
of  early  Keltic  migrations  to  Europe.  The  circumstances 
differ ;  but  the  code  of  principles  that  have  guided  man- 
kind in  their  acts,  adventures,  and  pursuits  in  life  have 
never  changed.  Again,  the  words  of  Max  Miiller  on  this 
point  are  apt.  He  connects  what  happened  four  thousand 
years  ago  with  that  which  is  going  on  before  our  eyes  at 
present,  and  hesitates  not  to  put  the  emigration  of  the 
Aryan  from  his  land  of  Iran  to  his  new  home  in  Eirin, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  Irishman  to  his  new  home  in 
America,  on  a  par  in  the  same  sentence.  "  The  pressure 
of  subsequent  migrations,  particularly  of  Teutonic  tribes, 
has  driven  the  Kelts  towards  the  westernmost  parts,  and 
latterly  from  Irdand  across  the  Aluintic." 

The  early  migration  from  the^ci*adle-land  of  the  human 
race  took  its  rise  long  before  Thare,  the  father  of  Abra- 
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ham,  bronglit  his  son,  and  Lot  his  Bon*8  son,  and  Sand 
his  daughter-in-law,  tho  wife  of  Abram,  his  son,  oak 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  to  the  land  of  Chanaan.  They 
came  only  as  far  as  Haran  ^'  in  Armenia,"  and  dwelt  there. 
Westward  was  the  cry  before  Abram  was  desired  bv  God 
to  go  out  of  his  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  and  from 
his  father's  house  to  a  land  whieii  he  would  be  shewn,  the 
Itind  of  promise  for  him  and  his  seed ;  nay,  before  Mis- 
raim  colonized  A\gypt,  before  tho  cities  of  Thebes  and 
!Mera})his  wcr«>  founded.  The  inspired  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  hints  at  the  time  when  the  earth  was  of  one 
tongue  and  of  the  same  speech.  And  when  they  removed 
from  the  East  they  found  a  plane  in  the  land  of  Sanaar. 
The  tower  had  not  been  built.  Even  then  the  Keltic 
migration  commenced.  The  question  regarding  the  con- 
fusion of  tonf,'ucs  is  not  one  that  comes  within  reach  of 
the  science  of  comparative  philology.  Tlie  field  of  in- 
vestigation resix'ctiiig  it  remains  untouched,  for  there 
arc  other  primitive  tongues  besides  the  Aryan.  A.  \V. 
Sclil(*gol  and  I3opp  point  to  languages  of  monosyllabic 
roots  not  capable  of  entering  into  composition,  and  others 
cai)able ;  then,  there  is  the  Semitic  speech  with  roots  of  two 
syllables.  The  path  pursued  in  this  work  is  that  pointed 
out  and  illumined  by  the  light  that  flows  from  the  lamp 
which  the  science  of  comparative  pliilology  holds  before 
the  student's  eyes.  The  L'ish-Gaclio  language,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  primitive  Aiyan  8i>cech,  is  the  special 
subject  whicli,  in  these  pages,  engages  tlie  writer's  at- 
tention. 

TWELFTir A  TWO-FOLD  TONGUE. 

I\«\crarciing  the  Aryan  speech,  he  stiites  (1)  that  before 
tiie  })LM>ple  who  s])(»ke  that  ])riin;i'v;il  tongue  had  com- 
mtjucnl  to  ('migrate,  a  diiroronco  ui'  dialect  had  arisen. 
That  favoured  region  in  which  the  Aryans  dwelt,  along 
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ihe  fertile  vaUeys,  throngh  which  the  rising  waters  of  the 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  ancient  Araxes  and 
Cyrus  flow,  was  encompassed  on  the  nortli,  east,  south, 
and  west,  by  ranges  of  mountains,  with  Ararat  in  the 
centre,  standing  up  like  a  giant  figure  keeping  watch 
over  the  surrounding  hills.  As  soon  as  the  rich  lowlands 
had  been  peopled,  the  long  ranges  of  land  on  the  mountain 
aides  ofiEered  a  home  and  a  healthful  abode  to  those  who 
had  been  forced  from  the  valleys  by  the  ever-increasing 
population. 

It  soon  came  to  pass  that  those  living  in  the  highlands 
of  Armenia,  and  in  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  south  and 
east,  as  far  as  Herat  and  Hindoo-Koosh,  began  to 
speak  the  language  of  their  fathers  with  a  new  tone 
and  accent,  brought  about  by  the  change  of  location  and 
accident  of  climate  and  new  domestic  and  social  relations. 

That  this  dialectical  difference  arose,  scholars  distin- 
guished in  the  field  of  comparative  philology  assert. 
*'The  mountaineers  spoke,  "says  Donaldson,  "  a  harder  and 
and  a  bolder  dialect."  The  Aryan  tongue  was  split  into 
two  dialects,  known  by  the  name  Low- Aryan  and  High- 
Aryan.  The  Low- Aryan  was  the  older  or  primitive 
tongue;  the  High-Aryan,  the  younger,  or  that  which  had 
been  formed  by  accent  and  dialectic  mutation  from  the 
mother  tongue.  The  fact  is  proved  plainly  from  the  effects 
to  this  day  publicly  stamped  on  the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  races.  Irish-Gaelic,  Sanscrit,  Latin,  the  early 
Sabine  speech,  or  Umbrian,  bear  the  impress  of  the  un- 
affected, primitive,  original  language  of  their  Lowland 
Aryan  progenitors  ;  while  Welsh,  Zend,  Greek  and  Oscan 
point  to  the  affected,  derivative,  dialectic  character  of  tho 
language  spoken  by  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, who,  at  a  far-off  period,  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  their  common  primitive  progenitors. 


1^2 


FZnCAXT 


S  ^  H*^  IXOCnrBAXT. 


H:-^   3 


^•■-i 


«ee&  r     Hear    ProfcBsor    Geddes  odm 


jrsr^T.  L&rnv,  GAZuc  nmw  xzxD^  obkik. 


^3.:*.T. 


H:w  r-arly  al^sd  the  soonds  of  "  s"  ind  «  h**  are  ib 
iic?:->'«ir!e  in  tfce  speech  of  certain  children.  Some  of 
then  have  diSra!nr  in  ennnciating  the  initial  "b."  I 
happen  to  know  a  child  just  now  who  says  r^nlarly 
**  ha:i!:"  tor  salt.  "  Gire  me  home  haolt ;"  "  faatmum** 
for  sa!:r.:n."  aisd  the  like.  She  is  following  in  snch  words 

fe^ 


instances  mar  suffice — 

• 

latix. 

GAELIC. 

WELSH. 

GREEK. 

sal 

salann 

halen 

hals. 

senex 

sean-aos 

h^n 

henoB. 

somnos 

snam 

hvn 

hvpnos. 

sedes 

En:dh 

hedda 

hedos 

salix 

saileog 

helig 

helix. 

sol 

solus 

heal 

helios. 

Or.  than  which  no  better  example  conld  be  found,  the 
adjective — ?*Ay,  '*  samail.'" 

similis  saiiiail  hayail        homoios. 

,,  so,  or  su,  easif  en 

„  do,  dijfficitUy  dns 

sic  so,  sin  hjn  ho,  h^ 

From  the  CvUegc  Irish  Grammar,  p.  89,  the  following 
table  of  the  numerals  is  copied.  It  illustrates  the  close 
early  relationship  between  Latin,  Irish-Gaelic,  and  San* 
skrit,  and  between  Ghreek  and  Welsh  : 

What  a  very  close  affinity  exists  among  the  sereral 
early  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  family  of  languages 
may  be  well  perceived  from  a  list  of  numerals  in  thft 
several  languages : 
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Symbol  Latin 
unum 
duae^ 


Irish-Oaelic    Welsh 


1 
2 


duo  ) 
3  ( tres 

(tria 
J  ( quatuor 

\  qur=c  J  or  kj 

5  qninqi^c 

6  sex 

7  septcm 

8  octo 

9  novcm 
10  dece?/t 
20         viginti 

100         centum 


aon 

da 

do 


} 


trf 

ceatar 
cuig 

seact 

Oct 


nn 

dau  1 
dwy) 

trr 

pedwar 

pump 
chwech 
saith 
wyth 


naoi,  pr.  nhwce  naw 
deic  deg 

fu'c  ugain 

ceud  cant 


Greek 
hen 

dno 

tres) 

tria) 

pisnr 

petor 

pempe 

hex 

hepta 

okto 

ennea 

deka 

ficate 

hdkaton 


Pi<7ir,  2>^^o)\  Greek  for  four,  jycmpe^  for  five,  are  ^oli(% 
for  tcs^areit,  four,  pentCj  five  ;  also  Jicate  for  the  commOA 
edJcogi,  twenty. 

Sanscrit  Zend 

eka  yak 

dwau  dii 

tri  sih 

chatur  chahilr 

pancha  panj 

shash  ehash 

saptan  haft 

ashta  hasht 

navan  nnh 

dasan  dah ' 

vinsati  bist 

satam  sad 

All  this  (history  developed  by  philology)  and  even 
more,  may  be  read  in  the  vast  archives  of  languages.  The 
very  name  of  India  has  a  story  to  tell ;  for  India  is  not 
a  native  name.  We  have  it  from  the  Romans,  the  Bo- 
xnans  from  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  from  the  Persians. 


Teutonic 

ein 

lue 

thri 

fiuuar 

finfo 

sehs 

fiibun 

ohto 

niguni 

t^han 

tucntig 

hunt 


« 
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And  why  £rom  the  Persians?  Because  it  is  only  in 
Persian  (Zend)  that  an  initial  "  s"  is  changed  into  **  h,** 
which  initial  ^  h*'  was  as  nsnal  dropped  in  Greek.  It  is 
onlj  in  Persia  that  the  coontiy  of  Sindha  (Sindhn  is  the 
Sanscrit  name  for  n  i>r),  or  of  the  feven  Sindhns  conld 
have  been  called  Hindia  or  India  instead  of  Sindia.  Un- 
loBS  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  had  pronounced  every 
**  s"  like  *'  h,*'  we  shoidd  never  have  heard  of  the  West 
Indies.*' — Science  of  Latiguage^  p.  2G5,  vol,  I. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  examples.  It  would  he 
out  of  place  to  fill  those  pages  with  a  fuller  list. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  natives  of  Hindostan 
who  spoke  Sanscrit,  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  speech  re- 
tained the  "  s"  and  its  sound ;  whilst  the  ancient  natives 
of  Persia  omitted  the  "  s"  or  '*  f,"  and  retained  its 
affected  sound,  that  of  "  h."  The  Latins,  and  before 
them,  the  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  and  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  retained  the  '*  s"  and  its  sound, 
whilst  the  Greeks  and  those  who,  like  the  Oscans* 
dwelt  in  the  south  of  Italy,  rejected  it.  To  this  day  the 
Gaels  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  retain 
the  "  s"  and  its  sound ;  the  Welsh  reject  it  in  words  which 
are,  amongst  the  two  peoples,  employed  to  convey  the 
same  idea  and  to  express  the  same  thought.  Can  this 
uniformity  of  effect  arise  from  chance,  or  from  a  cause  ? 
If  from  a  cause,  that  cause  must  have  existed  before  the 
Greeks  came  to  the  Peloponessus  ;  before  Athens  was 


•  «  Oscan  sides  with  Greek  and  Welsh ;  Urabrian  with  Latin 
and  Gaolio.  The  Sabine  race  wore  a  branch  of  the  Umbrians*'* 
—  Rffjal  Rnmc^  by  Francis  W.  Newnuuij  p,  3,  London  :  Taylor. 
Waltofifaiul  Mahorbjt  1852. 

Attain,  on  aotauUy  comparing  the  Latin  vocabalarj  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Kelts,  a  far  closer  similarity 
to  the  Kelts  shows  itself. — Id<!Ui,p.  4. 
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f onnded  by  Cocrops  ;  before  the  f onndation  of  Argos,  or 
MycensB,  with  its  broad  ways,  was  laid. 

The  earliest  popnlation  of  both  Italy  and  Greece  was 
Irish-Graelic.  The  Pelasgian  emigrants  were  Low- Aryan  ; 
those  in  northern  Italy  were  Low-Aryan,  and,  therefore, 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  Irish-Gaelic.  After  the  Pelas- 
gic,  the  next  shoal  of  emigrants  were  High-Aryan,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  of  Homer  s  time. 

*'  The  only  point,"  says  Newman,  "  left  uncertain,  ia 
whether  the  •Idest  Latin  itself ,  or  only  some  of  its  affluents, 
T^as  the  Kelti  c  influence.  The  Sabires  used  a  vocabulary 
which  was  akin  to  the  Guelic. 

*'  Nor,  in  fact,  of  all  the  Indo-European  tongues,'*  says 
he,  (p.  19,  B'^gal  Borne,)  **  has  one  so  near  a  likeness 
to  the  Latin  as  the  Gaelic  has. 

"  The  argument  appears  to  be  unassailable,  except  by 
admitting  a  relation  so  close  between  the  oldest  Latin  and 
the  Keltic  as  to  imply  a  recent  divergency  from  a  com- 
mon stock." 

Latin   and  Gaelic  and   Sanscrit  are   certainly    from 

the  older  stock  of  the  Aryan  tongue,  because  they 
retain  in  the  initial  forms  of  the  words  of  those  languages 
the  primitive,  radical  consonants  ("s"  or  "t"  or  "f ") 
and  their  sounds ;  whilst  Greek,  and  Welsh,  and  Zend 
must  have  sprung  from  the  Aryan  tongue  spoken  in  the 
mountain  regions  ;  because  all  these  languages  have 
not  the  natural  or  primitive  sound,  but  only  the  affected 
and  secondary  form,  and  its  symbol  '^  h "  in  the  com- 
mencement of  terms  apparently  primitive. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  and  proof  the  following 
conclusions  can  fairly  be  drawn : — 

(1)  That  all  the  European  tongues  came  from  the  Aryan 
is  certain,  just  as  the  six  Bomance  languages  of  Europe 
have  sprung  from  the  Latin. 
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(2)  That  Irish-Gaelic,  Latin  and  Sanaorii  haTS 
direct  from  Low-Aryan  is  equally  certain. 

(3)  It  is  not  certain,  however,  bnt  it  is  probable  in  the 
highest  degree,  from  the  reasons  jnst  given,  that  Wdih 
and  Greek  and  Zend  came  direct  £rom  the  High  Aijm, 
or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
Persia. 

The  writer  says,  '^  probable  in  the  highest  degree^  but 
not  certain  ;"  becanse  some  scholars  in  the  field  of  oom- 
parativo  philology  are  of  opinion  that  Greek  and  WeUi 
had  had  the  initial  **  s  "  at  one  time  in  those  words  from 
which,  at  a  later  period  this  letter  was  omitted.  Geddei 
writes,  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nse  of  *  h,'  for 
the  initial  '  s,'  is,  at  any  rate,  in  Welsh,  of  later  develop- 
ment. In  the  Greek  tongue  we  can  trace  a  kind  of  con- 
ilict  going  6n,  whicli  sometimes  resulted  in  the  retention 
of  two  forms,  one  with  '  s,*  the  other  with  the  aspirate 
*  h,'  as  hue  \  a  boar]  in  Greek,  and  also  sue,  like  the  Latin 
^(tf.  Ho  in  Welsh  it  seems  probable  that  '  s '  had  once 
occupied  a  similar  position  where  now  'h'  appears. 
The  great  river  encircling  their  country  on  the  east,  which 
they  now  call  Hefrcn,  would  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  ancient  Britons  with  an  '  s,'  when  the 
liomans  took  their  Sabnna,  and  we  our  *  Severn." — Lec^ 
/tnv,  p.  13. 

Ihit  this  particular  instance  would  prove  nothing  against 
tlio  truth  of  the  main  proposition  respecting  the  Welsh 
language,  for  the  inter-communication  between  the  Irish 
(Inols  and  Cambro-Britons  was  so  frequent  that  the  latter 
may  have  borrowed  some  primitive  terms  from  the  Gael, 
ov  may  have  adopted  for  some  special  reason  the  Gaelio 
Found  and  name.  Charles  ^Mackay,  LL.D.,  in  his  new 
work,  The  (hwUc  Eti/mohxftf — LviidoUy  Truhncrj  1875, 
writes  : — *•  Three  branches  of  the  Keltic  language  were 
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spoken  by  the  Briiash  people  prior  to  the  Boman,  Saxon 

and  Danish  invasions — ^the  Kymric  or  Welsh  ;   and  the 

Gaelic  spoken,  to  this  day,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 

in  the  Isle  o£  Man,  and  Ireland,  and  formerly  spoken  in 

the  grealer  ptxrt  of  England.  Gaelic  was  the  language  of  the 

Britons  at  an  early  period."  Dr.  Prichard  in  his  Eastern 

Origin  of  the  Keltic  Nationsy  2nd  edition,  p.  187,  tells  ns  that 

Edward  Lhnyd,  too,  held  this  opinion ;  and  he  tacitly  in- 

sinaates  that  it  is  his  own.     He  remarks  :  ''  It  was  ob- 

Benred  by  Edward  Lhnyd,  that  '  h'  is  never  the  firsts 

or  proper  initial  of  any  word  in  the  Irish  language,  bnt 

that  words  banning   with   *  f  or  with  *s'   change, 

according  to  the  laws  of    permutation  peculiar  to  this 

dialect,  that  initial  into  '  h.'     Hence  ho  (Lhnyd)   infers 

that  these  words  in  thoir  primitive  form  began  with  *  f ,' 

or  *  s,'  or  *  t' ;  and  that  cognate  words  which  begin  with 

*  b '  in  other  languages  have  lost  tlieir  proper  initial.     In 

like  manner  some  Greek  words  now  beginning  with  an 

aspirate  have  lost  an  originae  digamma  (f),  while  others, 

hepta  and  Aew,  corresponding    with    septem    and  sex  in 

liatin,  and  with  sapta  and  sluish  in  Sanscrit,  have  lost 

an  initial  "s."' 

Herodotus,  styled,  justly,  "  The  Father  of  History,** 

writes  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the  Pelasgi, 
spoke  a  language  which  appeared  foreign  to  the  Hellenio 
races  of  later  times.  He  says  they  spoke  a  barbarous 
tongue,  "barbaron  t(^n  glossan  hiontes," — ^that  is,  a  tongue 
which  the  Hellenists  did  not  speak.  We  know,  too,  from 
Homer,  that  the  Helli  who  dwelt  about  Dodona,  were 
called  Selli,  or  EcUi ;  so  were  the  Helli  of  Thessaly  styled 
Sellu  This  primary  sound  of  "  s,"  instead  of  its  secon- 
dary or  aspirate  "  h,"  employed  by  the  Greeks  at  a  later 
period,  had  been  retained  from  the  early  Pelasgic  settlers, 
the  Greeks  before  Homer's  time. 
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la  this  way,  the  use  of  "  s,"  in  its  primitive  state,  ca 
be  accounted  for  as  existing  in  some  few,  very  few,  words 
in  Greek  and  the  language  of  the  Cambro-Britons. 

*'  Thus,  the  Welsh,'*  continues  Dr.  Prichard,  "  as  wdl 
ms  the  Greek  language,  drops  the  "  s"  or  the  "  £  "  entirely 
mnd  substitutes  the  aspirate  in  words  which  originally 
bad  either  **  s*'  or  *'  T'  for  their  initial ;  while  in  the  Irish 
the  aspirate  is  still  used  as  a  regular  inflection  of  words 
pro^ierly  beginning,  and  retaining,  (with  aspirate  mark, 
when  required,)  the  "  s,  or  £,  or  t." — ^p.  191. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  writer  takes  up  SpurrelVs  Welsh  Dlctionaryy  and 
kx>king  over  the  colunms  of  words  beginning  with  initial 
^^  h,'*  he  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  most  of  them  are  affected 
Gaelic  terms ;  the  only  difference  apparent  is  that  the 
initial  letter  has  the  secondary  sound,  and  not  the  pri- 
mary. Tiie  following,  with  their  derivative  and  com- 
pound fjk>rms,  make  up  at  least  two  himdred  words.  Pri- 
mitive terms,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  selected  for 
insertion  heiv : — 

Welsh  Irish-GraeHc 

balen,  <!^i/(  salan 

ballt,  SKiUcd  sailte 

haliu,  «^t/ir.i,  spittle  sede 

baliwio,  to  t^tUvate  sedugad 

lialc^,  v.,  defile  salmg 

balogi,  V,,  to  d*file  salugad 
balogwr,  one  ii  ho  soil^  or  spoilt   salacuir 

banes,  old  stories  seanacas 

banen^su,  a  storyteller  seanacaid 

banesel,  fuU  0/  dories  seanacaihad 

banesgan,  an  epic  poem  eeanacais  dan 
baneswr,  a  ret^rder  of  stories      seanasour 

baf,  sumtner  sam 

bavail,  like  samail 
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haid,  a  stcarm 

hawddf  od,  a  date  of  case 

hedd,  2)eace 

helyg,  icillow 

hen,  old 

elistir,  flag  ^cccd 

henl,  sun,  li'jht 

hil,  seed 

holht,  cleft 

hir,  of  lo7i(f  duration 

bin,  thai  (^pronoun) 

hinon,  fair  vcea'Jier 

hun,  d*:ep 

h.',  ho  (per.  pronouns^ 

heh'»g,  a  hawk 

heLi,  huntimj 

helliwr,  a  hunter 

helva,  herd 

hehv,  2>Oii,^esiiion 

hcsg,  dry,  barrtn 

hwth,  thrust  • 


scaot 

sostad 

sit 

saileon: 

scan  (pr.  shan) 

selistir 

sol,  sun  ;  solus 

siol 

scodt 

Sibr 

sin  (j/r,  shin) 

Boinean 

Buan 

St',  he  ; 

sea1'>a3 

sealga 

sealgaire 

seal  5 

scilD 

Boasg 

sait 

seol 


so,  this 


hwyl,  sail 

Irish  Gaelic  presents  th^*.  fullest  and  clearest  impress  of  its 
parent  pTotoiypc — the  Aryan  lanyuaye. 

In  its  plastic  power  and  phonetic  fecundity,  Irish- 
Gaelic  possesses,  like  its  primitive  Aryan  parent  tongue, 
not  only  the  virtual  but  the  formal  germinal  developments 
of  dialectic  variety. 

This  proposition  will  sound  strange  to  the  ears  of  many. 
They  will  be  inclined  to  say — such  speech  is  pretty  much 
hke  what  poets  and  Irish  patriotic  adventurers  spout 
regarding  the  "  Green  Isle."  The  natives  are  ever  boast- 
ing of  the  antiquity  of  their  family  genealogy.  Every 
"O"  and  *'  Mac"  traces  his  parentage  not  only  up  to  Noah, 
but  to  Adam.  They  were  before  every  other  people ;  and 
they  speak  a  language,  as  some  of  their  writers  say,  that 
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Adam  and  Eve  spoke  in  Paradise.      Hear  Phi&anr 
Blackie : — 

*^  A  deal  of  nonsense  was  talked  about  tlie  antiqmtjof 
Gkielic.  It  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  language  in  tlie 
world ;  as  old  as  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  older.  This  wii 
■aid  in  all  soberness  in  a  Giaelic  poem  by  the  fiunooi 
Allistor  MacDonald,  in  praise  o£  the  Qaelic  tongne. 

Si  labhair  Adhamh  a  b-parrthas  £cin 

S*ba  snasmhar  Chielig  a  m-beol  alum  Eabba. 
And  again — 

Ooh  ti  chaill  agus  ti  uireasbha  gan  i^ 

Gloir  gach — a  labhradh  caint  acht  L 
Whidi  means — 

This  tongue  Sire  Adam  spoke,  belieTO 

In  Paradise ;  and  this 

Flowed  from  the  lips  of  sinless  Eve. 
•*  They  know,  however,  that  the  Gaels  were  one  of  the 
earliest  peoples  who  had  come  from  the  East,  and  that 
they  brought  with  thorn  their  language,  which,  of  couree, 
would  bo  at  least  4,000  years  old.     But  what  was  the  use 
of  talking  so  much  about  the  langfuage  ?     Was  it  like 
wine — was  it  always  the  better  the  loiiger  it  was  kept  ? 
Or  was  wine  even  always  the  better  the  longer  it  was 
kept  ?     lie  doubted  that  very  much.     He  did  not  see 
what  good  could  be  done  to  Gaelic  merely  to  say  that  it 
was  the  oldest  language  under  the  sun.     Philologists  did 
not  know  an^'thiug  about  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
languages  as  a  whole..      Taking  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Latin, 
or  Gaelic,  they  could  not  say,  as  a  whole,  that  the  one  was 
older  than  the  otlier.     They  could,  however,  say  thit  one 
had  corti\in  forms  which  were  certainly  older,  according 
to  well-known  principles  of  philology.     They  could  not 
say  tliat  Sanscrit  was  the  mother  of  Cii-eok.     They  could 
only  say  that  these  two  languages  \vi»ro  two  siaters  ;  and 
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» he  said  that  Latin  and  Gaelic  were  two  sisters,  and 
BO  sisters  of  Greek." — Speech  delivered  at  a  grand  KeUie 
nversazioney  Edinburgh,  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
rt,  1872. 

The  writer  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Professor  Blackie. 

deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  aboat 
le  antiquity  of  Irish-Gaelic,  Numbers  of  our  simple 
3ople  saj  the  wildest  things  regarding  it ;  that  it  is  older 
lan  Hebrew ;  that  is  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise. 
11  this  is  dreamy  nonsense. 

It  is  no  use  to  talk  of  its  great  antiquity,  to  which, 
adoubtedly,  it  can  lay  just  claim.  It  is  at  least  four 
lousand  years  old.  Its  early  rise  dates  from  the  period 
'hen  Abram  removed  from  Haran  to  Sichem,  or  Bethel ; 
hen  the  great  Pyramid  was  built.  That  is  antiquity  quite 
ifiBcient.  Workers  are  wanted  ;  thinkers  are  wanted ; 
berary  aid  is  required.  Few  or  none  are  ready  to  do  any 
ractical  work,  though  spouters  abound,  praising  Irish- 
aelic,  yet  doing  nothing  either  to  retain  it  in  life  or  to 
rengthen  its  decaying  existence. 

Professor  Blackie  says,  further  : — "  What  was  the 
neage  and  kinship  of  the  Gaelic  language  ?  In  1830  it 
as  regularly  admitted  to  be  a  real  orthodox,  full- 
coded  member  of  the  great  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
kmily  of  languages,  in  which  year  Prichard  published 
is  book  on  the  subject. 

"  Originally  the  Aryan  tongue  was  the  language  cf  the 
ading  classes  on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia,  who  at 
ngth  divided— one  half  (at  different  periods)  going  east 
ito  Hiiidostan,  and  the  other  west  into  Europe.  Gaelic, 
lerefore,  as  the  earliest  in  her  migration  westwards,  was 
le  of  the  oldst  branches  of  this  ancient  family." — Ibid. 
That  Irish-Gaelic,  in  its  plastic  power  and  phonetic  fecun- 
ity,  possesses  not  only  the  virtual  but  the  formal  ger- 
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xninal  developments  of  dialectic  varieiy,  is  a  propofttio^^ 
that  can,  as  the  writer  says,  be  readily  proved  bj  mean^^ 
of  a  little  knowledge  of  the  science  of  comparative  ' 
philology. 

Proof ; — The  Aryan  tongae  is  declared  to  have  been^ 
a  potent  ag^-nt  in  t'lc process  of  devdopemznt ;  a  language 
admirable  for  ita  richness,  its  vigour,  its  harmony,  and 
the  perfection  of  its  forms.  Again,  that  it  had  been  soch 
as  it  has  been  here  described  is  proved  by  its  efiEects.  How 
are  the  perfections  of  a  cause  know^  ?  From  the  perfec- 
tions of  its  effects.  Witness  the  varied  perfections  of  the 
Gi-eek,  Latin,  Graelic,  British ;  of  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit. 
It  was  from  the  Aryan  tongue,  as  from  a  fountain,  these 
perfections  were  derived.  It  was  potent  in  its  process  of 
development.  It  produced  the  High  Aryan.  It  gave  to 
the  East  the  Sanscrit ;  to  the  West,  all  the  European 
tongues.     Such  was  the  Aryan. 

How  is  Irish-Graelic  like  to  it  ?  First,  in  its  varied 
phonetic  power.  Second,  in  its  stems  of  one  syllable ; 
third,  in  its  power  of  combination  and  of  efformating  new 
terms  to  express  factitious  ideas.  In  these  striking  fea- 
tures Irish-Gaelic  appears  to  present  a  strong  resemblance 
to  its  parent  prototype. 

(\)  Greek  has  only  one  phonetic  law,  one  conduit  of  arti- 
culate sound,  which  admits,  of  course,  a  variety  of  notes, 
yet,  still  all  these  notes  are  only  one  in  their  phonetic 
identity.  The  same  is  true  of  Latin,  and  of  British,  or 
W^elsh,  of  Zend  and  of  Sanscrit,  of  German,  too,  and  of 
Lithuanian  and  the  rest  of  the  Indo-European  tongues. 
No  doubt,  the  sounds  of  consonants  are  not  always  the 
same  when  terms  of  cognate  moaning  are  turned  from 
one  language  to  serve  in  anoilier.  Yet,  for  all  that,  it  is 
true  to  say  that  in  each  specilic  speech,  the  sounds  of  tlie 
consonants  and  vowels  are  uniform,  and  that  this  onifor- 
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mity  proceeds  from  a  simple  principle  of  phonetic  same- 
it  ess.  Does  this  singleness  of  sound  exist  in  Irish-Gaelic  ? 
By  no  means,  as  shall  be  shewn. 

Thirteenth — The  t.-rms  formal  and  virtual,  as  under- 
stood in  the  foregoing  paragi-aplis,  are  best  explained 
hy  examples: 

An  example  of  formal  germinal  developement  is  pre- 
s  en  ted  in  an  egg  having  a  double  yolk  fecundated  ;  in  a 
nut  with  two  kernels  ;  in  a  uterus  with  several  distinct 
embryos. 

An  example  of  vii*tual  developement  is  seen  in  a  ray  of 
light,    which,    single  and  simple,  possesses  the  power  of 
producing,  by  passing  through  a  pellucid  prism,  all  the 
coloured  •>!  the  rainbow. 

Each  rjnsonant  in  Gaelic  has  four  formally  distinct 
Bcun  1>.  Every  Gaelic  speaker  is  aware  that,  in  tl:e  speech 
of  ti  (-  Gael,  tLe  consonants  all,  except  '*  1,  n,  r,"  receive, 
in  ct'irriin  instances,  and  in  the  same  sentence,  owing  to 
thfir  j)Osition  or  to  their  connexion  in  composition,  a 
secouuary  or  aifected  sound,  a»  well  as  a  primary  or 
natural  .>!..> und.  For  instance,  the  aftected  sound  of  *'  b" 
andot:  'Mu'is^'v'or  ''w;"  of  *  p,"  "jihfof  '^c,''"ch" 
(guttmalj  ;  uf  ''  s,"  ''  h."  of  •'  t,"  "  h,"  and  '^  f,"  at  times 
*•  h,  "  jt  jrvvise  silent,  of  ''  d'  ''  dh,"  '•  th,"  naturally,  and 
its  iitrecLed  soiuiils  are  guttural  ;  ''g,*'  too,  has  a  secondary  * 
sound.  The  terms  *'  sagai't,'"  a  priest;  or  "  salan,"  salt,  are 
"sagart,"  "  s.ilan,"  witli  **  s"'  having  a  "ss"  sound;  or 
"halan,*'  with  ''ir" sound,  Ihut  is  the  aspirate.  Both  sounds 
aitj  in  the  very  same  sentence,  as  "Is  mait  an  salan  mo 
Aalan-sa,"  it  is  good  salt,  my  salt.  The  pjssessive  pronLnn 
"  mo,'  causes  the  sound  of  *'  s"  bofore  which  it  is  placed,  to 
become  affected ;  and  thus,  the  natural  sound  of  "  s"  is 
changed  into  its  aifected  or  secondary  sound  of  '  h."  In 
thii)  way  Ii'itih-Gaeliu  pjibfce&ies,  at  the  euiue  time,  in  the 
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Kimp  sontonoo,  t-  :>  rorma^  nf^uud*  of  ike  oneonanfs.  Welsh 
prt^s^ct^  only  ono  ;  Grtvk,  one  ;  Latin,  one  ;  German,  one. 
luur  in  miiul,  still  further  :  in  Irish-Gaelic,  as  shall  be 
tiu»wn.  •  :  /i  consonant  receives  a  slender  sound  and  a 
broad  sound^'.ich  of  which  differs,  as  mnch  as  a  flat  in 
uiu>ic  from  :i  shai-p.  Tims,  each  consonant  spoken  has 
i\  the  sa: lie  sJontenoo  four  formal  articulate  developemcnts. 
Those  are  easily  learned  by  ear. 

To  illiistrato  ihis  point  clearly,  let  an  example  betaken. 
For  in>t:r*uv.  th.»  consonant  ^^b''  in  the  word  "bord,"» 
tab'.o :  and  in  the  torni  "bean,"  a  woman,  "  b'*  before 
•'  a,  o,  u/"  has  a  br.^a  i  sound,  as  in  the  word  hrocwi  itself; 
an. I  a  slen.ler  sound  before  "  e"  or  "  i'' — (see  c.  x  in  this 
velV  The  s^o:  d  of  "  b"  in  *' bean,"  is  called  tslcnder 
or  sharp  ;  that  w!i:eh  it  receives  when  sounded  in  union 
with  "  a,  v\  u,"  br.'^ad  or  Hat.  Again,  if  the  j>ossessive 
p  onoiin  "  mo."  my.  go  before  the  term  "  bord,"  the  broad 
^o;ind  of  "  b"  Kvomes  anected  or  aspirate,  and  receives 
t^.e  sound  of  "  w  ;"  but  if  ii  precedes  the  word  "  bean/'  the 
tttl\\ti\l  sound  of  •'  b"  in  *'  bean"  is  that  of  *"  v."  Hence 
tlion*  are  two  natunl  sounds  of  *•  b,"j^tlat  and  sharp  ;  and 
two  atYeot  d  or  aspi:a:e  sounds — 

^n  "  ion.1,"  taMe,  (^ilat,  natural.) 
^^l'>  **  Ivan.*'  a  woman,  'sharp,  and  natural.) 
^^;i^  *Muo  Tonl/'  my  table,  *'  w*  oraffect.«d  flat  sound. 
^  i"^  *■  mo  ViMU,"  •'  v"  or  aifecred  shaq>  somid. 
Tv*  n  i\^:\  :  :u  r/ir  :*  f.'urlol.i  fonnal  artiailation  is  pre- 
f;.'v..v\i  !v.  :l:e  s.  u:k1  if  I'no  consonant  **!• ;''  to  theunedu- 
ca-.v.l  I'. :>o,  .r.d  {  >  lri>hnun   of  learninvr.  sjx'aking  Irish, 
bui  r.x".  >v  1.*'  I  d  lO  a  kni-wK-tlLre  et'  its  written  or  phonetic 
i,".  ;m-.  t  ■    •-  \  a'.y  .ng  arti*.  ulate  ^  ulixr  Oi'  "  1/'  appears  single 
ui.d  i.'iv-l.ii  '-ea.  IvV      :  he  iHr.sii.trv art\  as  it  were,  natur- 
t\\\\  laiMiMV.  h\^:;i  iv.;"a:ev.  with  lui-  niodulatt'd  sounJsof 
(he  ».aua  Icuit  tn  alieivd  relaiioii-  jnsi  a*  tliu  ear  of  a 
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Bingor  is  attnnedto  the  air  of  a  song.  Hence,  to  leara 
Irish,  it  is  necessary  to  hear  it  spoken,  and  to  be  £or  a 
time  conversing  with  those  who  speak  it, 

Manx  Gaelic  is  phonetic  Irish.  In  Manx,  one  £orm  of  the 
varying  sounds  of  the  consonants  was  adopted,  and 
the  words  have  been  spelled  accordingly.  la  Manx  the 
radical  primitive  in  many  terms,  those  beginning  with 
**  b,  m,  f ,  t,"  has  been  lost.*  Thns,  it  was  in  times  primas- 

NoTE — Example :  The  verb  "  to  be,"  in  Irish,  is,  in  the  inter- 
rogative form, "  full,"  as,  am  I,  "  b-fail  me  ?*  The  initial  radical 
**  f"  is  eclipsed  by  a  softer  sound  «  y,"  expressed  in  Irish  by 
**b"  (aspirated)  thus  : — 

Singular. 
am  J,  pr. 

art  thou, 
is  he^ 

Plural. 
are  xce, 
are  yon, 
arc  theifj 


b.fuil  me, 
b-fuil  tu, 
b-fuil  se, 


will  me 
will  thoo. 
will  shch. 


will  shm. 
will  shiv. 
will  shceath. 


I"— as     i  V( 


Itis— 

Plural. 
Vel  ehia, 
j1  shin, 
si  ad, 


r  Vel 

i  Vol 
(\'cl 


arc  ice. 
dre  you. 
arc  they. 


b-fnil  Sinn, 
b-fuil  8ib, 
b-fuil  siad, 
"What  is  the  verb  "  fnihiti"  in  Manx  ? 
Singular. 

Vel  me,     am  f, 
u  Yel"— as     -l  Vel  oo,      art  thou, 

el  eh,     i.i  he. 
Manx:  vol  oo  roa,         art  thou  rrady. 
Irish  :  I'j-fuil  tu  rcid,    art  thou  ready, 
31anx  :  lii  mo  rea,  1  a.u  ready, 

Irisii  :  ta  me  reid,  /  ahi  re  •>ly. 
Take  the  followinf?  piece,  written  in  Manx.  It  relates  to  tho 
first  Kin^  of  Man,  3/.!."t:';ia/i-^e7-;/Wc-»/-L/i<;nv.  The  date  .as- 
signed to  tho  pieco  is  1.^)1,  Who  tho  anthor  was  is  unknown, 
bat  thr*  honour  of  boing  the  firsD  Manx  poet,  is  awarded  to  him. 
It  seemingly  relates  to  Mugnus  tli'  aNDrthman,  who  about  the 
beginning  of  tho  11th  century  ravaged  Man  and  Angle3oa,and 
made  his  yon  king  over  tho  Manx,  having  fii'st  obtained  for 
him  to  wile,  "  with  good  grace,"  tho  daughter  ofMurchath, 
**  chief  man  of  Ireland  :" 

MANX. 
1. 

Mapannan  beg  va  Mac  y  Loirr 
Shen  yn  child  er  cc  row  rioau  eo; 
Agh  myr  share  oddym's  enr-my-n-er, 
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val,  the  Zend,  Givek,  Oscan,  Welsh,  adopted  one  form  of 
the  Aryau  mother  tonj^ie  ;  Saii:»orit,  Latiu,  Uinbrian, 
Irish-Gaelic,  retAiiK\l  the  other,  which  had  been  uiuf- 
t'ected  by  ch.»ni^\ 

This  inheivnt  power  is  certainly  a  potent  agent  for  a 
pnK*e&s  of  devi'li>i>enieiit.      Iriah-Gatlic  is  admirable  for 


o 


Clia  ncc  lesh  a  Cliliwe  ron  oh  oc  roavU 
C'lm  wee  lesh  c  llidt'vii,  uy  li'*-l»  e  Vhowj 
Atfh  tra  aika^U  uii  Liiain^\b  ti-tiuilt 
OuUagb  uU  ce,  uy  t^uu^rt  le&h  Kay. 

3. 

Yinnagh  ch  DoiiiitrT  tiy  hassoo  er  Broojfrhe 
Kr-lhiou  ^Iilmi  \u  t.v  «]y  boa^h  uyii  Keva[d  ; 
As  8hou  iii\  r  ilrciil  Maiianiian  kooie 
Yn  LUan  bhvli'ii  a\u  ie?iii  ct>Mit>y  Uwuid. 

The  forcp>in^  stanzas  aio  heru  rtuJcrevl   iuio  modern  Irifb 
by  the  i>iubcut  writer : 

1. 

^lananiinn  bens;  X*\  mac  an  Loir 
Smu  au  rcuil*i't-ar  ai^  a  niiV»  '  riaili  ^i  ; 
A(>t  mar  r^i.  i>  t^'arr  I'tuliiii-Sf  (.-iir  xxiiau'  air 
Ii^i  ruiD  &u  IV.  lu  aci  au-Oi-iusiaut. 

II. 

Cul  ni  loi«  a  cli  ult-ain  iiiin'  fc  ^i  riL'ail 
i.'\\[  I.I  K  1?  a  >«■.  i:;uUi.!..'  !:i  iei>  u  V-'ira  j 
At*t  tt;il  1    u-'it'iiii  2>e  iUi;>^)>  a'  I  rial'. 
yailuOuil  &e  M,  u  ^-cuui::.  It.i&cco. 

in. 

IVaiifari  80  duiiio  'iin  a  >oa5aiI  tir  ^rua*^ 
Air  li  u  siu  Uiu  di»  1h  i;  .u  u  teud 
Is  sisi  :.  .ir  do  i  i.s  j-aii  Mai.aiinaii  cutav\ 
A 11  i'l.i....  .^o.  au*.  aou  \-is  cc>si::td  i>uaid. 
A  literal  Lin:lish  \».:t,oL  i-i'  iho  Mai:x  ai.u  of  the  Irish  jut 
proso mod  ti I « » v o  : — 

Liti.o  Mui.M.r.aii  \\,.s  j?ii;  i  i'  l.oiir;  ho  was  iho  first  that 
cvor  havi  ii  \^ti.o  :^'.:.l  c:  :  1  u:.  a>  1  :m  al'.c  lo  colc«:;tc  best 
roirardir.c  l»i:u,  hr  l.ixr,>L;:  ^\£.s  a  utL-i  i.:;?:]an. 

It  waj«  uuc  \\iih  ll.o  5\v,.iu  io  i  u'lH.:  i\fr  it,  nti;h«r  with 
Arrows  or  bow,  but  wiiti.twr  Lo  Wui^id  Kc  ^Lijxc  s^iliiig,  Le 
^oiid  coTvr  il  roiuid  i^iui  a  x'cg. 
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its  riclincss,  its  vigour,  its  harmony,  its  unaffected  roots. 
Hence,  Iri.sh-Gaelic  presents  the  fullest  and  clearest 
impress  of  its  parent  prototype — the  Aryan  language. 

rOURTEENXn. SLUBRIXO   OVER  COXSOXANTS. 

Owing  to  the  real  inherent  power  possessed,  in  Irish- 
Gaelic,  by  the  consonants,  of  producing  phonetic  variety, 
at  one  time  sounded  naturally  and  fully  ;  at  another, 
changed  into  sounds  of  secondary  value,  or  not  sounded 


He  woald  set  a  man  standing  on  a  hill  apart  appear  as  if  ho 
were  a  handred  ;  and  thus  did  wild  Manaunan  rale  that  island 
along  with  defending  its  saporiority. 

In  this  passage,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  porociye  that  the 
language  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  Irish-Gaclio,  written 
according  to  sound. 

An  Irish  song  penned  by  a  student  from  words  dictated  by 
a  peasant  who  has  had  the  stanzas  by  rote,  lies  on  the  desk 
before  the  writer.  It  could  be  printed  and  published  as  Manx. 
A  copy  of  Pittmau's  pamphlet  lies  on  the  table,  written  ni 
English  of  course,  but  spelled  on  the  principle  of  phonetics,  of 
which  he  is  the  great  advocate  in  England.  To  any  person 
nut  knowing  English,  the  language,  as  published  in  this  pam« 
phlet  must  appear  quite  foreign  from  every  tongue  that  uver 
sprang  from  iis  parent  Anglo. Saxon.  English  written  phone- 
tically appears  a  new  langsago.  Such  is  Manx  compared  to 
Irish.  Just  take  a  few  words:  "  Di,"  in  Irish  has  much  the 
same  sound  that"  Di"  has  in  French,  or  rather  perhaps  of  "gi" 
Italian,  or  of  *'je,"  English.  The  term  for  God  in  Irish  is 
"Dia,"  pronounced  correctly  like  Diea  in  French,  or  commonly 
and  vulgarly  Jet'i;  gen.  case  "  De,'*  of  God.  How  is  it  spelled 
in  Manx  ?     Thus,  Jee,  God  ;  as, 

Jee-yn-Ayr,  God  the  Father. 
Jee-yn-MuCf  God  the  Son. 
Jee-yU'Spyrryd  Noo,  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  origin,  tho  beauty,  the  orthographic  value,  and  the 
philologio  worth  of  the  term  "  Dia,"  is  lost  for  e^er  in  Manx. 
Take  another  example,  which  completely  destroys  the  origin 
of  the  word.  "  Dd,"  of;  "  di,"  for  "  do  di,"  of  her  ;  «« f6in,"  self  j 
"di  fuin,"  of  herself.  What  is  it  in  Manx?  Jee-hene.  Again, 
"Dibirt"  (Irish),  to  banish,  is  written  jdd&i/r^/i.  All  connexion 
with  the  family  of  terms  ("bear,"  take  j  "dit,"  want,  awayj  is 
utterly  broken  in  jeehyrtfu  So  it  happens  with  every  word  ia 
Irish  beginning  with  <'o" ;  the  said  **o"  is  metamorphosed  into 
«  k,"  as  **  ciall"  (pr.  kyail),  sense,  is  in  Manx  keeaylU  «<  Bala/' 
a  walJ^  voallejf. 


VjH 


Af.  fill,  i\ui  vorfll  vaIiio  of  oonflonanta  i%  as  tzsses.  Zxsj^d 
\tv  Mlurnsd  over  find  l/Jht. 

Now,  uliirrifi^  over  conflonanta  is  ft  i vnj  oscnEca 
f>n  r«-;  I,  wi'll  known  <^i  ffvcry  classic  stndeni.  TLii  hxsii 
III  noticiMililc,  rHpociully  in  the  six  RomAZjce  lAz^nag^ 
Kti^fii'li  r.iudfntH  poKH4*riH<;(l  of  any  diacnminArin?  pcwer, 
find  who  huvo  ntfidn  tho  languagt)  of  old  LAt::za.  crof 
(ill II I,  III  liny  ^ivfii  |MM  iud,  thoirHtudy,  must  have obatTred 
(hi<i  1',1'iidiiiil  riillinf(  uwiiy  of  primitive  radical  aOTUuis cf 

Ihn  <-nliii(i|ililllH, 

Ihiliiiii,  Mu  a  lanpinp*,  Spanish,  too,  and  at  an  earlier 
diilf,  rrniich,  have  roiiui  forth  from  the  household  of  thd 
I  ml  III  rmnlly.  A  fi'W  words  in  each  are  contrasted  here, 
in  uidir  (liiii  (lio  Krltir  trait  of  phonetic  falling  away  in 
llio  puwiM'  i»r  roii;u»imnlH  may  bo  readily  perceived  : — 

Spanish. 

BO//uir 

paf/i*o 

iuadi*o 

fniylo  frii 

Bor 

ol)0:?ccor 

Tho  words  [hiw  vit'r*\  tWn\  and  socHr^  in  French,  bear 
wo  tnioo  of  tho  original  **  t**  in  jhtfcr,  mater,  f  voter  :  or  of 
**  p,**  niiildio,  in  ifv  roi\  Can  lria»h-Gaelic  come  to  the  aid  of 
tho  student  in  explaining  tho  fact  r  Yes ;  the  slurring  over 
ov>nsonant8«  and  thoir  tinally  omitting  them  in  spelling, 
is  almost  a  natund  trait  of  Gaelic  speech,  although  the 
hu'j^nav^*  of  the  C»uel  still  adhen^s  to  the  ancient  radical 
spilling*  ami  still  holds  fast  to,  and  we  trust  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  fast  to,  the  old  jvrtWt  pR"»nunciat:on. 

'riio  sound  of  *'  t,"  (aspinittH.l'i  in  Irish  in  the  foregoing, 
is  oidy  that  of  the  aspirate  *•  h" — this,  in  process  of  tixni^ 


Imliii. 

Italian. 

ft  II  nri 

fii(»«'t> 

hi^/ui 

Ni\7uiro 

pa/er 

pin/m 

nuiter 

ma  /ro 

fralor 

frato 

Hi»i\»r 

8oiH»n> 

obei/»'rt> 

oIkm/zVo 

French. 

Englifih. 

feu 

fire 

Buivre 

follow 

pt're 

father 

m«'ro 

mother 

frero 

brother 

Boeur 

sister 

obeir 

obey 
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is  readily  omitted  in  sonnd,  and  soon,  after  a  time,  omitted 

from  tlie  spelling. 

Tlie  omission  of  the  sound  of  enf,  at  the  end  of  French 

verbs  is  very  striking  and  quite  like  the  slurring  which, 

in  Irish  takes  place  in  pronouncing   **  a'l,"  or  "  ujad," 

final,  like  "  oo'*  in  the  present  participle,  in  verbs  and  in 
nouns. 

riFTEEXTII ^TIIE  LOSS  OP  TIIK  LETTER  "  !»"  INITIAL. 

This  falling  ofE  has  sprung^from  a  cause  cognate  to  that 
just  explained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  There  are  a 
few  woiils  in  which  Irish-Gaelic  ap^xjars  to  be  in  accord 
with  either  Greek,  or  with  some  primitive  sjxicch  spoken 
before  tlie  earliest  migration  from  the  plains ^^of  Persia. 
These  are  (1)  Irish  "at air"  ((urhur)^  father,  gen.  case 
"arar  (airhirr),  of  a  father;  Latin  aaid  Greek  paUr; 
Hebi-ew  (coniniencing  with  *'  a")  ahha ;  (2)  Irish,  **  lasg," 
a  jhli  ;  Gr.  ichlhot ;  I.atin,  ji^cis  ;  QV)  Iriah  ''ore,''  a  ]»iL'> 
a  prince,  dimimitive  '' orcin,'*  urchin,  and  "orein,'*  the 
same;  Latin  ^x/yvr; ;  (4)  Irish  *'janui,"  («:■"« nn*),  ii*on  ; 
Latin/  /»•?(>»?.  Tiio  •'  1"  in  Latin  is  either  lost  in  Irish  ; 
or  the  J^atin  and  Keltic  had  it  not  onVinallv  ;  then  the 
Latin  in  time  assumed  it;  Gaelic  did  not.  Initial  *•  f ' 
and  ''  p'*  (Latin)  arc  liable  to  vanish  in  Irish  sometimes 
n  grammatical  regimen.  So  tho  wonls  "  at  air,'*  ''  lasg," 
"  urcean,"  are  for  '*  pathair"  (p^tt'i')^  father;  *' piasg'* 
fi>h  ;  "  puircean"  (^jojco).  ifcc/o  (Latin)  was  y'cJo  in  th« 
Sabine  language  ;  so  an^ii  wanjnscna. 

Sixteenth — A  change  [takes  place  in  Greek  when  the 
sound  of  "  n'*  or  "  nt"  is  foUowed^by  a  sibilant  (s  sound). 
The  *•  n"  disappears,  and  its  absence  is  comi:)ensated  by 
making  the  vowel  sound  before  "n"  [long.  This  is  a 
feature  well  known  to  classic  scholars  ;  for  instance,  in 
iiih(i*y  a  participle  for  1 1',  he  nt,  from  the  verb  iUhcirtiy  I  put, 
This  classic  turn  the  Irish-Gaelic  carries  out  to  the  lull 
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extent,  and  bevond  even  what  ibe  classics  sanction.  The 
"  n"  is  omitted  not  only  before  "  s,"  but  before  "  f,"  and 
before  the  dentals. 

Examples. 

^^ens  of  »»ni>/V,  month  (with  s  after  n)  becomes  "mV* 
(Irish)  a  month. 

Crjts  of  census,  tax,  (s  after  n)  Gaelic  "  cfs,"  pent  (pr. 
fct'tv). 

Mt  )w  of  mensns  and  mensnra  becomes  "  meas'*  in 
Gaelic,  sifniifying  estimate,  esteem,  value,  respect,  regard. 
Again,  before  "  t*'  and  *•  d,"  and  *'  c"  or  *'  qu" — 

Cotiuni^  "t"  after  *''n,"  a  hundretl,  becomes  "cend.** 

Vitjt'nt'  iMH'omes  *'  fi.'ead'* ;  Gr.  dk  si ;  and 

Ti-ndo,  to  stn't<'li,  bwomes  ''  tend,'*  a  cord,  a  rope. 

DiV^,  a  to*^)th,  m'  dcud,''  the  gums. 

Qu'uiHv,  L'\^cn'ive^  live,  becomes  "  cu:c.*' 

In  this  way  tho  presr»nce  of  hi  in  Lat^n  and  Greek 
words  has  been  exj>hiin(»d  bj  scholars  well  schooled  in  the 
science  of  conipanitive  j)hilology. 

The  writer's  view  of  the  subject  is  just  the- opposite 
of  that  taken  by*  his  brother  philosophers.  AVhy? 
First,  wo  a  1*0  cerhiin  that  Irish  is  the  oldest  sister  in  the 
Ar}-an  family.  Therefore,  Irish  has  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, formed  those  words  just  enumerated  above,  from 
(ircck  or  from  Latin  ;  nor  has  it  therefore  omitted  "n" 
from  theso  words. 

Tho  Aryan  mother  tonguo  had  had  "  n"  in  those 
words,  or  not ;  if  it  had  had,  then  the  Irish  simply 
omitted  **  n,'  from  the  Aryan  and  lengthened  the  vowel;  if 
it  had  not  had  "  n,"  then  Irish-Gaelic,  in  this  respect^ 
gives  another  pi'Ot)f  of  its  wonderful  likeness  to  its  parent 
int)del.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  letU^r  "  n"'  had 
not  been  in  the  original  Aryan  mother  tonguo.  And 
why  does  he  cntertuiu  this  view  ?     Because  he  knowi 
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that  Greek  and  Zend  and  Welsh  resemble  high  Aryan 
more  closely  than  the  primitive  low  Aryan  spoken  in 
pre-historic  times,  in  the  valleys  of  Armenia  and  Persia. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  words  in  those  languages  possess 
the  secondary  rather  than  the  primary  forms  of  the  initial 
consonants.  What,  then  ?  Nature  always  endeavours 
to  supply  as  best  she  can  the  deficit  caused  by  a  want  or 
defect.  To  supply,  in  these  instances,  for  the  omission 
of  the  initial  radical  consonants,  the  words  take  "  n,'' 
as  "  siad,"  Irish,  pcraotial  pronouv,  meaning  they  or  them, 
and  pi'onounced  "  sheeath,"  makes  hv-yni  Welsh..  How  ? 
The  sound  of  "  s*'  is  omitteil,  or  its  affected  form  "  h" 
a.ssumed  in  its  stead ;  "  t"  and  "  w"  are  the  letters  which 
in  Welsh  express  the  vocal  value  of  the  Irish  "  d"  and 
"u."  Thus,  "  sia J,"  they,  becomes /if/ tV,  and,  to  supply 
for  the  omission  of  "  s,"  "n,"  is  inserted  before  tlie  final 
constmant,  hinjnf ;  so  "  ceud,"  becomes  cent,  Latin  ;  dc  don, 
Greek;  *'cuig,'*  five,  f/KUi^"^  ;  '*  teud,"  is  ^t'/.'/o  j  "deud** 
is  (Ztwjs,  detd'i!*. 

SKVENTEENTII— CAPABILITY  OF  lEIStl-GAELlC  OF  PBODUCIXO 

COMrOUXDS. 

The  third  reason  assigned  just  above  for  the  great 
family  likeness  betwe»;n  Irish-Gaelic  and  its  prototype  is, 
that  in  its  plastic  power  it  presents,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  a  i-eady  facility  for  composition  and  a  wonderful 
adaptability  to  express  fre^sh  or  factitious  ideas,  as  they 
are  called,  by  new  combinations  of  eflPormatives  and  pre- 
formatives. 

What  dcjcs  Zeuss  say  of  its  power  in  this  respect  ?  And 
no  scholar  living  in  the  piesent  century  or  in  the  past 
knew  better  than  he  what  the  resources  of  Irish-Gaelic 
are  in  this  way.  He  was  a  thoi-ough  master  of  his 
native  language — the  German.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  tongue,  for,  he  wrote  in 
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Latin  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek  was  not  inferior  to 

that  of  his  classical  acquaintance  with  the  writings  o1 

Cicero,  and  with  those  of  every  writer  from  the  days  o 

the  poet  Livias  Andronicns,238  a.c,  to  those  of  M.  Annssn 

Lucanus,  and  of  Snetonins,  and  the  wittj  Erasmns.   Ge 

man  is  pre-eminent  amongst  the  Aiyan  languages  for  i 

compositive  capabilities.       Greek   is    known   to  evei 

school-boy  who  has  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gosp 

according  to  St.  John ;   or  the  Works  of  Xenophon   ' 

Plato,  to  be  a  language  enriched  by  its  power  of  comp 

sitive  developements.     The  Greek  language  is  one  of  t- 

richest  and  the  most  prolific  that   has  been  spoken  1 

man.     Latin   has  never  been  surpassed  for  fullness,  E 

dignity,    and   for  beauty  and  variety  of  forms.      Neve 

theless,  Zeuss,  a  German  scholar,  ful!y  aware  of  the  ric 

ness  and  the  copiousness  of  those  classic  tongues,  says  • 

Irish-(jaelie,  that  it    does  not  yield  ;    it  is  not  inferior  i 

the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  or  German  ;    and  that  it  is  far  an 

away  before  Latin  and  Slavic  in  its  ready  facility  fc 

forming  compound  terms.     His  words  aie: — ''' Cohijxs 
tlonis  Jaruliate  lirujiid  Cdfica  non  Vidit  liuijuis  orJinHu 

gucc  Iff  Indici,  6'rata,  Gcruiauica,  ea   viajcimc  cocjllunt, 

lomje  supcval  c<is  qux  ut   Latiua,   Slavici,    caJiin  inint 

valciif, — Gramma' lea  Cclflca,  p.  818. 

It  is  a  high  position  for  Gaelic  to  hold,  to  bcconsiderc 

amongst  the  first  by  the  ablest  scholars  in  Europe — n( 

merely  by  a  few  enthusiasts  in  a  remote  town  in  the  we? 

or  south  of  L'eland,  but  by  the  deepest  read   linguist; 

savants  in  the  world. 

A    MABVEL. 

If  Irish-Gaelic  is  really  so  excellent  a  language,  and  i 
it  hold,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  so  higli  a  plac 
amongst  the  languages  of  Europe,  why  is  it  that  it  ha 
been  regarded  at  home,  and  at  present  looked  upon,  as  on 
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of  an  inferior  status  ? — why  is  it  so  poor,  comparatively, 

in  its  literary  dovelopement^,  in  its  published  works  ? 

The  reason  is,  the  language  has  never  received  common 

fiiip-play.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  work, 

it  has  been  shown  how  Irish  has  been  trampled  to  the  dust, 

despised,   outraged,  periecuted,  banished,   laws  | enacted 

and  severe  penalties  enforced  to  put  it  out  of  existence ; 

e?en  its  own  people  have  learned  to  despise  it,  to  banish 

it,  to  annihilate  it  in  every  way  that  can  be  devised. 

Jiish-Gaelic  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  sister  languages  of 

Europe. 

EOOTS,  REAL  WORDS. 

"  After  we  had  explained  every  thing  in  the  growth  of 
language,"  says  Max  Miiller,  vol.  i,  p.  405,  "  there  re- 
'^ained,  in  the  end,  as  the  only  inexplicable  residuum, 
'^''hat  we  called  roots.  These  roots  formed  the  constituent 
E^lements  of  all  languages.  This  di.scovery  has  explained 
^te  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  immensely." 
Hebrew  has  only  500  roots  ;  Greek,  about  the  same 
^Timber  ;  Chinese,  450[;  Gothic,  COO  ;  modern  German, 
250.  ^\Tiat,  then,  are  these  ^roots  ?  "  In  our  modern 
languages,  roots  can  only  be  discovered  by  scientific 
analysis  ;  and  even  as  far  lack  as  Sanscrit,  we  may  say 
that  no  root  was  ever  used  as  a  noun  or  as  a  verb.  But 
originally  roots  were  thus  used  ;  and  in  Chinese  we  have, 
fortunately,  preserved  to  us  a  representation  of  that  pri- 
mitive radical  stage  which,  like  the  granite,  underlies  all 
other  strata  of  human  speech. 

The  Aryan  root,  da,  to  ijivc,  appears  in  Fanscrit  da-nann, 
Latin,  d^j-nnm^  gift,  as  a  substantive  ;  in  Lotin,  do ;  Greek, 
di-do-mi,  I  give,  as  a  verb ;  but  the  root  da  can  never  bo 
nsed  by  itself.  In  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  the  root  /a,  as 
such,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  noun,  (jreitncss  ;  of  a  verb, 
te  he  great;  of  an  adverb,  great  or  much.     Roots,  there- 
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fore,  are  not  sclntific  abstractions;  but  they  were  used 
originall}'  as  real  wortis." — ^fae  2IuUer,p.  407,  vol.  i. 

*'  Take  the  root  "ar,''  which  to  this  day  is  employed  in 
Irish-Gaelic  to  signify  to  jflouyh,  io  tpcn  the  ^0.7.  Max 
M:Uler  takes  this  very  root  (p.  202).  Prom  it  we  have 
the  Latin  ar^irey  the  Greek  ar-um,  the  Lithuanian  ar-ih 
the  Russian  ora-ti,  t1  e  Grothic  ar-jan,  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
er-jaiij  the  modern  English  to  6itr.  Shakespeare  saji 
(Riduird  11.)  :  ^ 

To  ear  the  land  that  has  some  hope  to  g^w. 

From  this  root  comes  the  Latin  term  for  plough,  ar^i' 
(rum;  in  Greek  aro-tron ;  in  Lithuanian,  arklas;  in 
Cornish,  a? alar ;  in  Welsh  arad, 

A  more  primitive  formation  of  the  root  ar  seems  to  be 
the  Greek  tra,  earth ;  tho  Sanscrit  ira  or  ida  ;  the  Gaelic 
iUdr,  fresh  earth.  It  meant  originally  tho  ploughed  land, 
afterwards  earih  taken  generally.  Even  the  word  &it^^ 
must  have  come  originally  from  ar,  and  must  have  been 
taken  to  mean  ploughed  or  cultivated  land,  from  ear^  to 
plough  ;  or  '*  ilr,"  Irish. 

The  Greek  aroura,  and  the  Latin  arvum,  a  field,  have 
to  be  referred  to  the  root  ar,  to  plough.  ...  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  words  ars,  arils,  and  our  own  word  arf, 
meant  originally  the  avt  of  all  arts,  first  taught  to  all 
mortals  by  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom — tho  art  of  culti- 
vating the  crops. 

The  root  ar  is  called  a  predicate  root,  because  it  predi- 
cates one  and  the  same  conception,  whether  of  the  plotigh 
or  the  rudder,  of  the  ox  and  of  the  ^itZi. 

Tlicro  are  two  kinds  of  roots — Boots  Predicative  and 
lx<  ots  DrniOHHlra'ivc, 

hi  the  present  enquiry,  however,  the  writer  purposes 
to  adhere  to  tho  usual  prefixes  and  bujjixes  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  predicative  root. 
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As  examples  of  a  few  alfixcs,  let  ns  take  the  endings  o£ 
Ijectives  in  "  aiiiail,"  "  ail,"  "  eil,"  '*  aJ."     These  ter- 
inations  answer  to  the  Latin  cUiiy  iK%  icua,  ax,  Gr.  ikas* 
Take  "  aihail"   (pr.  awH  in  Irish-Gaelic),  a  broken  form 
:  "saihail,''  like,  resembling.     It  is  in  Irish  an  indepen- 
mt  word ;  as  ^^  Big-aihail,"  King-like  and  contracteilj  in 
3otch-Gkielic   "  righud"  (kinglj)  ;  Latin,  rejalis.     The 
'  English  is  a  broken  form  of  like.  In  Irish-Gaelic  "athail'' 
preserved  in  all  its  fulness;  in  Scotch-Gaelic  and  Manx 
is  fragmentary,  (at7,-a/,)  "  fear,"  a  man,  makes  **f eara- 
ail,"  contracted! J  "fearail,"  Latin,  xirilU;  "sgnos,"  de- 
mction,    *'  sgrios-aiiiail,"    destructive    (root,    "  sgrios,' ' 
»iroj,  and  "  a!ha;l,"  like)  Icthals. 
The  author  writes  in  his  Golleje  L-ifh  Grammar  (p.  172 
bh  Edition) — The  second  class  of  derivative  teims  are 
Ijectives ;  these  end  in  "  aiiiail,  mar,  a',  id,  ta,  da,  or  da." 
"  These  spring  from  nouns  as  roots,  or  from  adjectives 
irely  from  verbs,  because  it  was  from  things  of  which 
Duns  are  only  names,  and  from  their  qualities  exprebsed 
f  adjectives  that  mankind  first  formed  notions  or  idea  s 
id  therefore  the  names  of  such  things  and   their  quali- 
es  were  the  earlie:it  germs    of   huiniin    speech,  of  the 
iiiealugy  of  which  history  and  philology  point  out  the 
Celtic  as  one  (jf  the  earliest  oli'shoots — JLaij  Ll.'Sohs,  by 
■  '  iJi't-^vuf    irrlirj   ;>.  2-1:7.     DuUla  :   Mullniiij;  aho  Aew 
'*rl: :  P.  M.  Ila'.irltj,  ])a.c\i-,-fCi't\f,  1873. 
iim,  U'l'tic  a  niuaihail.  miin  a-Je.  nominabilis 

)ir>e,  <I.li jht  aoil'.aiiiail,  dtli -1111/111  delectabilis 

irr,  fojt,  iiwreiii''  barra'iuiil,  jruivinj  bi(j  siipei*abilis 

io\,  a  ijf ii' I i.htni  suo.iiiijail  soeiabilis 

ans,  jjUa.snre       siaiisailiail  deaiJerubilia 

'Ijectives  ending  in  "a"' — 

Irioli.  Latin.  Greek, 

aniplac  vorax  harpax 

so.lsea}  „  heliakos 


AM  r.amf »  of  in  liriicals,  ending  in  Latin  in  az  or  w, 
caJ  in  lri&h-Gae!ic  in  "a*.**  Adjectives  ending  in^tj" 
are  dtrived  from  the  passive  participle  of  verbs  by  cbang- 
ing  the  final  vowel  into  ••  a*,''  as  '•  feallta,"  deceived,  be- 
tniyed,  ••feallta'/'  deceptive.  Patronymics,  surnames, 
nicknames,  end  in  '-a',"  as,  ''AJbanaV*  &  Scotchman; 
"  Breatna*,"  a  Welshman ;  *•  Borcaj,"  Boorke;  "  SeaEaJ," 
a  hawk,  Hawkins. 

rOBMATIOX  OF  IRISH  COMPOl'XD  TER1C3. 

In  purely  compoand  terms,  as  well  as  in  derivative 
words,  ike  principal  groaps  embrace  noims,  adjectiveSi 
verbs. 

A  noon  may  have,  as  its  prefix,  another 'noun,  or  e^^' 
jective,  or  a  verb ;  and  in  the  same  way,  the  adjecti"^ 
may  h  ivo  a  nonn,  another  adjective,  or  a  verb  ;  and  tli.^"^* 
the  verb  also  may  have  as  its  prefix,  a  noon,  an  adjecti"V^^* 

A  FKW  EXAMPLES  OF  EACH. 

•*  Breng-faicl,"  a  false  prophet,  from  *•  breug,*  a  lie  spok^^^ 

or  acted,  and  "  fiid,"  a  fate-teWer;  "faid,'  is  from  fs:^*--' 
cause,  principle. 
•*  Hrcug-rig,"  a  pseudo-king,  a  pretender ;  "  breug-papa.  ^ 

pseudo-pope. 
•*  Ocart-LIr,  right-middle,  the  very  centre,  from  **  ceart^  * 

right,  and  "  1  ir/'  centre. 
"Clap-solus,'*  twilight,  from  *clap,'*  close,  gather,  atE^ 

"solus,*'  light. 
*' Clog-lo:i',''  II  b;;lfry,  a  round- tower,  from   "clog,**  O 

lu'll ;  aiul  'Mca','  house. 
*'  Fear-'.ouail,"  f  roni  '' rejii','*a  man;  and  *' lonad,"  a  place, 

t>no  who  hulJd^tho  place  of  auotliei' — a  lieutenant,  a 

vii*ar. 

In  t..o  oateeliisni  tauirhi  to  the  Catholic  children,  tlio 
quest iou  is  juit,  '' o.a  ^e  an  P.  ])a  r" — who  is  the  Po]>e  ; 
HimI  the  answer  is  "  coau  tia  JiM^ivj-'a  >e,  agns  fear-  on:\J 
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osa  Cnost  air  an  talaiii," — the  head  of  the  Church  and 
be  vicegerent  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  The  simple 
rish-speakcra  easily  understand  the  term  "  fear-ionad," 
nan- place),  but  they  could  never  understand  the  Latin 
'ord,  riccfjerent,  or  licti-fcnanK 
Gig,"  pronounced  "  Oee."  means  a  virgin,  one  who  is 

*'  yg,"  young  and  pure. 
Oig-ljean,"  a  maiden,  a  virgin   grown  to  the  age  of 

womanhood,  a  bride. 

Oig-fear,**  a  virginal  youth,  grown  to  the  age  of  being 

a  man. 

Or-slat,"  gold  rod,  sceptre. 
Teas-grad,  ardent  love,  from  ''  teas,"  heat,  and  "  grid," 

love. 
Tir-grad,''  patriotism^  from  '*  tir,"  country,  and  "  grid," 

love. 

For  complete  list  see  Collcr/e  Insh  Grammar  (by  the 
nthor)  pp.  175,  176. 

London  is  derived  from  "  long,"  ship,  "  dion,"  protec- 
ion. 
liverpool,   from   *'  lior,"   the  sea,  or  waters  of  the  sea  ; 

and  "  pol,"  a  deep  pond. 

*'  Lir'   is  the  Keltic  name   for  Neptune,   god   of   the 

ja.    Thomas   Moore  has  composed  a  plaintive  melody 

Silent,  oh,  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  waters" — on  the  sad 

ite  of  "  Lir's  lonely  daughters,"  who,  changed  into  swans 
y  the  enchanter's  wand,  were  doomed,  as  tlie  sad  story  re- 
ites,  to  wander  for  ages  on  the  white-crested  billows  of  the 
jnely  sea  around  the   "  luaol,"  or  headlands  of  Cantire, 

I  Albion,  and  iho  headland  along  the  coast  of  Antrim 

II  Eire. 

From  combinations  like  those  just  seen,  arc  derived 
ome  proper  names,  found  in  Cae:jar's  Commentaries  on 
ho  Wars  in  Gaul,  as  Dumnorix,  world-king,  "doiham-ri:'-*' 
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Bitur'gcs^  life-kmg,  "  beata-rig ;"  Caiurigeaj  batib-king, 
'^  cata-rig."  Big  means  king ;  '^  doihan,"  the  woild ; 
"  beria,"  life;  "  cata,"  of  battle  (gen.  case.) 

Tiir  prefix  *' bean,"  a  woman;  ItaAia  fetnina ;  changes 
the  gender  of  the  noan,  as  ''tigeama/'  a  Lord;  "bean 
tigeama,''  a  ladj ;  *'  bean-naoiii,"  a  female  saint ;  *^  bean- 
oglaj/'  a  female  attendant.  **  Leat,"  half,  has  the  mean- 
ing of  one  of  /mo,  as  **  leat-taoli,"  a  side,  one  of  the  two 
sides;  **  leat-suil,"  one  of  two  eves  ;  "  lea.-Lah,  not  half- 
hand,  but  one  of  two  hands  ;  "  lea:-.'oj>,"  not  h^lf-a-foot, 
but  one  foot  of  two  feet,  t^c. 

Again,  there  an.>  compounds  in  which  the  second  noiiD 
is  governed  in  the  genitive  case  by  the  first ;  as,  "  fes^ 
fcasa,"  a  man  of  kuowled^,  a  seer  ;  ''  reasa  *  is  gen.  ea:>* 
of  "  fios,'*  knowledge  ;  *  ca-mara,''  an  otter,  lit<.'rally,  dog 
of  the  sea  ;  '*  mara''  is  gen.  case  of  "  muir  ;'*   "  mac-t.re»' 
a  wolf,  literally,  son  of  the  country ;  just  as  in  FrencJ^ 
client in-'lc-f-  r,  or  in  English  man-of-war. 

In  this  way  other  nouns  of  Keltic  origin  are  explained   « 
as  Orijdin'ic^   means    "  urra-gav'-toruis,"  that   is   the-sta^ 
(^nrni)  of-e  very -journey  ;  "  tora^/*  a  journey,  makes  gen-' 
case  ''tonus"  (pr. /o/v/V;^:  to  which  the  Latin  sound  Ufnar^ 
is  nearly  equivalent.     Wo  say  in  Irish  just  now — "I^ 
mail  an  urra  iu,"  you  are  a  gf)od  '•  urra,*'  that  is  a   sup^ 
port,  one  to  fall  back  on,  a  bail ;  Cimtff.loitx,  (tVar)  "  emu- 
gac-toruis,"     the     head-man-of-overy-expetlition ;      root, 
*-ceann,"  head,  geu.  "  cmn*'-fear  man  omitted.    Wrifnl/U, 
"  Tear-go-brei ,"  a  man  for  judgment,  from  ^'  ft-ar/'  a  man, 
"go,"  for,  "•  brer,"  judgment.      Verjiluis,  Virgil,  is  of  this 
class  ;   it  is  derived  from  **  fear,"  a  man,  Latin,  vir,  and 
*'goal,"  fair,  a  man  of  fair  hair.      Vin'i'njcni.,  or  Wrligcrn, 
the  name  of  the  king  who  called   in  the   Saxons,  comes 
from  "feiir,"  man,  ajul  ••ti;^ear-na.''  I.ortl,  that  is,  the  man- 
Bovereign.     The  name   ''  Adban"  given  first  to  Britain, 


fini]  .siiii-otjiirnlly  to  tlie  iiortli  (>\  J>!-;i;iiii.  ni'  ^;'...;  ml,  is 
dmved  fiom  "aill,"  a  mountain  stcip,  ii  liiga  liill,  and 
**bau,"  white.  The  Latin  name  of  llio  river  (iawniie,  or 
Garumiui,  rising  in  the  I'p'enean  mountains,  and  rushing 
in  a  north-westward  course  into  tlie  sea,  is  derived  from 
"garlj,"  (jpr.  gai-uiv)  rough,  and  ''aiiiain,"  (pr.  ajtm)  a 
river,  meaning  the  rough  river.  Jlome  derives  its  name, 
according  to  Newman,  because  it  is  built  on  the  "  mail," 
**an,"  or  yellow  river,  the  Tiber ;  *'  ruai**  means  rufus, 
or  a  dark  yellow  color,  and  ''an,"  for  '*  aiiiam'*,  river. 

The  Prepositive  Adjectives,  thirty-six  in  number, 
usually  in  composition  go  before  nouns,  before  other 
adjectives  and  verbs,  are  not  noticed  here.  For  a  full  list, 
BeeCMejc  GvamnMry  pp.  177,  178,  179.  Fifth  Edition, 
IkUui :  MuUanij. 

The  second  class  of  compound  terms  are  those  which 
have  prefixed  to  the  stem,  or  to  a  noun,  adjective,  or 
y&h  branching  from  it,  certain  syllables,  which  are  either 
primitive  terms,  or  broken  forms  of  primitive  terms. 
These  prepositives  are  well  known  by  the  name  pre- 
fixes, and  are  tliirty  in  number  :  An,  aiii,  am,  as  amlir,  ais, 
(a  foot  print),  at,  co,  con,  coin  (together),  di,  dif,  (want 
defect)  do,  so,  su,  e,  ea,  eag,  ear,  cas,  fuir,  frit,  lol,  lom,' 
ion  (fit),  m  or  i  (in),  ni',  mis,  neaiii  (in  Scotch-Gaelic  nco) 
oil,  ri;:,  ro,  Bar,  siar,  lar,  sea.*,  suas,  uas,  ude. 

To  treat  of  each  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
^ork  in  hand.  A  few  prefixes — an,  do,  so,  sar,  sea,: — aro 
selected.*  , 


•KxPLAXATiON. — "An"  and  "ain,"  aro  tlio  eamo  prefix;  thoy 
expresB  completeness,  fulness,  porl'ectioii,  and  in  a  lew  in- 
?Unce8  over-doinjr,  thcreforo  excess.  "  An,"  as  a  root,  is  found 
ia  the  Latin  word  au/u.'^,  a  year,  a  full  circio  of  tho  sun's  aupa- 
'eut  yearly  courso  ;  in  a-i*ui?(?s,  a  rin^,  in  "  aine,"  beauty,  em- 
bodiment of  bsaaty  ;  "  aiiii,"  or  "  aiii,"  aro  tho  samo  preQx, 
and  denote  rawuees,  sharpness,  aourncssj    as,  "jjar,"  convo- 
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the  primsayal  tongae  from  which  both  claim  direct  or 
indirect  descent,  a  principle  which  has  left  its  impress  in 
this  striking  orthographic  sameness. 

"An,"  in  Irish-Gttclic,  is  very  common,  as  an  intensive 
prefix.     To  this  day  it  is,  by  Irish  speakers,  with  whom 
the  writer  daily  and  hourly  converses,  made  nse  of  before 
HOODS,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs  ;  as,  "  An  li  mait  se,"  ia 
it  a  good  day  ?  "  seal  is  an  li  se,"  yes,  it  is  a  tip- top  day 
**  An"  before  "  la,"  a  day,  expresses  the  idea  of  oBcellent 
in  its  kind.     Again,  "  capal,"  a  horse,  "  an-capal,"  an  ex- 
cellent horse ;  "cur,"  a  sowing,  a  crop,  *'  an-cur,"  a  first- 
class  crop,  a  very  excellent  crop. 

It  is  before  adjectives,  however,  that  "  an,"  as  an  inton- 
pive  prefix,  is  chiefly  employed ;  as,  "  fuar,"  cold,  "  au- 
^uar,"  very  cold  ;  "breij^,"  splendid,  excellent;  '^an-r»reag" 
"^ery  splendid,  very  excellent,  l^y  placing  the  participle 
*'  go"  before  the  adjective,  an  adverb  is  formed  ;  as,  '*  go 
^-Breig  (pr.  guh  han-rryaJi),  very  excellently. 

"  An,"  in  its  negative  power,  is  rarely  employed,  ex- 
cept in  the  following,  and  a  few  other  words  :  **  colas," 
knowledge ;  "  an-eolas,"  ignorance  (and  all  its  compounds 
as  "  an-colgac."  ignorant) ;  *'  t'los,"'  knowlcdgo ;  "  c.igna," 
wisdom;   '•  au-eagna,"    tolly;    "  dliio,"  law,    ''au-dlige," 
want   of   law ;    "  doiSe,"   comfortableness,    suitableness  ; 
"an-deise,"  affliction. — S>''-'  Cdhye  Irish-  Gramtnur,  p,  182' 
This  particle  ''an"  and  *' ain,"  is  a  radical  word,  and 
signifies  hcanti/,   pei'f'idlon,  cco'lcnc-'^,  .'^ui'2)a^'i>f'n'i  <jrcafncss. 
It  is  found  iu  *•  ame,"  beauty,  the  Irish  name  for  Venus  ; 
also  in  the  term  "ainiir,"  a  maiden  full  (jroun,  from  "am," 
beauty,  and  '  fir,"  of  man,  the  embodiment,  as  it  were,  of 
human  beauty,  for  woman,  as  a  type,  is  styled  the  fair  .se-v 
in  contradistinction  to  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  as  a  class 
are  not  so  fair.     This  derivation   of  "  amf'ir,"  meaning  a 
maiden  full  grown,  is  in  accordance  with  truth  and  its 
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correct  acceptation,  rather  than  that  usuollj  given  by  the 
Most  Kev.  Dr.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  others — 
namely,  from  "  am,"  fit,  suitable  for,  and  "  fir,"  of  man  ; 
for  *'ain,"  as  a  prefix,  has  not  that  naeaning.  "Am"  is 
not  an  adjective,  and,  therefore,  should  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  translated  by  a  term  which  presents  the 
acceptation  in  which  adjectives  are  usually  taken ;  "  ain" 
is  either  a  full-blo>vn  radical  noun,  or  a  broken  form  of 
"  ame,"  beauty.  Again  the  fact  that  the  second  part  of 
the  term  is  in  the  genitive  case  "  fir,"  and  not  "  fear," 
the  nominative,  is  proof  positive  that  "  ain,"  is  a  nonn, 
and  a  radical  primitive  term,  and  hence  it  must  bo  trans- 
lated— if  correctly — by  the  En,G;lish  e(iuivalent,  beauty 
surpassing  excellence,  perfection,  "'amt'ir." 

That  "  an"  expresses  the  idea  of  greatness,  even  to 
excess,  is  proved  by  the  term  '*  an-tigearna,'*  a  tyrant^ 
that  is,  a  lord  acting  the  part  of  a  master  to  excess. 

The  original  meaning  of  '*  an,"  as  a  prefix,  was  inten- 
sive; in  process  of  time  it  assumed  the  negative  by  con- 
veying the  idea  of  over-leaping  the  bounds  of  propriety  ; 
as  "  dli^c,"  law  ;  "  au-dh^^o,"  Avant-of-law — that  is,  where 
the  law  was  all  on  one  side,  and  in  excess,  creating,  neces- 
sarily, a  want  of  (ill  law  for  the  party  oppressed. 

The  next  pair  of  particles  which  are  full  of  interest  to 
every  classical  connoisseur  ai'c  "so"  and  '*  do."  They  are 
correlative  in  souse  and  sound ;  and  in  their  primitive  oflBce, 
with  the  Greek  i^articlcs  cu,  and  dus. 

Their  use  and  application  in  Irish-Gaelic  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  as  common  as  the  language  itself  in  all 
its  forms,  fur  the  peasant  Jjii>hnian  who  still  clings  to  tho 
speech  of  his  ^leksian  progenitors. 

*'fco,*'  signilics  easy,  gentle,  affable, 
"do,"       „       difficalt,  harsh,  rei>ulsive. 
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From  a  list  of  about  eighty  examples,  the  following 
few  are  selected  : — 

Nouns. 

so.  DO. 

BOi'air,  ijain,  advaniaje.  doi2k\T,  loss,  dlsadvanf^ije,  from 
80-<laine,  a  good  man,  from         "  do,"  and  "  car,'  friendly, 

*'  so"   and   "  dame,"  a        aid. 

person,  in  ihe  sense  of  the  do-duine,  a  harsh  man, 

Frcndi "  honhomme** 

Boinfon,  fair  ueaihcr,from  doinfon, /oi*Z  weather,  a  slorni, 

"  so"  and  "  sion,'  a  blast. 

BoMs,  solace,  dulas,  sorrow. 
saoi,  a  sage,  a  gentleman, 

sir.  daoi,  a  dunce,  a  sol. 

Adjectives. 
Baor,  fi'ce,  cheap.  daor,  slavish,  dear. 

Bolt^ir,  clear,  lucid,  from  *'60,"     doluir,  dark,  obscure. 

and  "leur,'  lijht,  as  '*  ni  leur 

dam  ^e,  it  w"  not  (in)  sight 

to  nin. 

Verbs. 
Baoruig,  free,  cheapen.  daoruig,    condemn,    make 

&c.,  6lC.  dear. 

Past   participles  passive,  too,  take  the  prefix  **  so"  or 
"  do,"  which  not  only  changes  the  meaning  of  the  radical 
term,  but  imparts  to  the  participle  the  force  of  adjectives, 
ending  in  able  or  ihle,  as 
feicsm,  io  see.  foicsmte,  seen. 

so-1'eicsmte,  sceahlc,  visible.  do-feicsmte,  invisible. 

cuimsi^,  io  get  about,  (root,  "  cum  or  cuim,   tlie  waist,)  io 

comprehend ;  cuimsigte,  comprehended,  understood. 
BO-*uimsigte,  citsi/  to  he  comprehended,  or  to  he  got  into  ones 

head. 
do-'juimsigte,  vicymjyrchensible,  hard  to  he  comprdiended,  dc. 


Z-  ::.'_>  ':rri  -.  r.:c«  o  -rry  t^rmia  the  Irish*GaeIic  admits^ 
Aj  :-^r  .  -  r:  .v   r  r     .i.r>i.  the  uic  of  "  so"  or  do,*'  to  affect 

I>  :lit:v  anvTiiir.ir  like  this  process  in  Greek?  Ger- 
^iily  ." —  ,  c>-M.  tasT  ;  and  'i\:^  bad,  difficult,  are  found 
as  rr*frjt.s  lo  macT  Jc-rivative  and  compound  terms,  as 

Urtvk.  du5-arii' jnoew  i:.j?i.'ii/^  to  cjunt. 

lr!<h-Gai:lio.  s^^aireaxL.  tofy  tv  a^Hut ;  do-aiream,  d'f- 

Grvek.  diia^ineria,  Uid  ^cither. 
Irl>h-Girl:c,  dcvamisir,  ^ni  weather, 
Gnjek.  es-xueria.  'j^-yJ  tnathir, 

m 

Irish-Gaelio,  ao-a:msj,  po,d  itxathcr, 

Grtxk.  e  '.-aggvllion.  L/xi'm  cvjiiffilium,  (pod  neicf. 

Irish-Gac'Iio,  so-^^ul,  ^tod  lunrSy  gos2>eL 

Grtvk,  dus-ani^^llion,  ^--.lu  tunics. 

Iriaih-Ga«*lic.  do^sgeuL  had  neir*. 

Grtvi.  Juspistos,  fuird  to  Ulieve. 

Iri^h-Gaelio,  Jo-Creidsm,  htird  to  heliciw 

Greek,  eupistos,  easy  to  ^^^iViv. 

Irish-Gaelic,  so-vre:dsin,  «>w]/  to  htJi:iY. 

*'  III  survevinir,"  savs  Geddes,   "  n»lic3  of  the  oldest 

t\^r:u  of  siHJivh,  such   as  these,  we  seem  as  if  walking 

av.u".*s:>t  the  fragments  of  a  forest  prima?Tal,  and  in  their 

pr\>stnuv  the  philologist   feels  as  Quint ilian  did  towards 

\\\>yv  Latin  in  antiquity,  those  partic'.es  ascend  fju* 
IvwMul  i"avn\  l>eyoud  Qnintiis,  Ennius,  or  Plautus, 
^:."  i«  \.e  )  The  speech  of  Varro  has  lost  them  in  all  the 
^H*v:%\i>  of  its  histor}'.  Even  Greek  shows  symptoms  of 
w  oavvivs.  ;is  it  has  UKxlidetl  one  of  them,  mctuiiiorpliosin^ 
,v>r  or  "s<^"  into  **ou/'  For'*eu''  is  thei\ll:o('tcd  form  of 
su.**  That  whioh  is  natural  precedes  tliat  which  is 
aftWtiHl;    '*si>"   and  **  su"  are  natural  "  cu '   affected. 
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jringsfrom  the  substantive  verb  "  as"  op  "  is"  and 
real  worth,  excellence ;  "  en"  has  no  part  of  that 

is  the  shadow  of  "  so."  The  only  tongae/'  he  con^ 
'  that  can  compete  with  Graelic  in  this  respect  is 
Bcrit,  where  they  appear  in  similar  form,  as  «u 
!  and  dur;  Ex.  Sanscrit  su^manas  gentle-minded — 

(Gr.)  *'dur"  means/bc=Jtt«mana«,  (Gr.)  dosmenes 
-Gaelic  '*  mem"  means  mind;  '^so-iiiemeail,"  ^i/2a- 

and  do-niemcat',  had^mindcd  (See  Irish  song,'*  the 

) 

ss  says,  with  the  heart  and  head  of  a  real  lover  of 
^,  that  the  recognition  of  these  linguistic  tmths,  in 
e  to    eu    and  dus,  Greek,  and    su,   and ''  do," 
as  given  him  more  personal  pleasure  than  any 
Dgle  fact  in  Keltic  and  Greek  analogies, 
listic  luro,  like  this,  is  to  the  student  of  oompara- 
lology  what  a  rich  vein  in  a  gold-field  is  to  a  Cali- 
monoy-seeker. 

im  up,  then  :  Irish-Gaelic,  therefore,  as  a  primi- 
igue,  is  as  valuable  as  Sanscrit,  for  philological 
and  research,  and  supplying,  withal,  rich  veins 
istic  lore,  deserves  and  demands  the  earnest  study 
'  true  student  of  languages  and  of  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER  IK. 

GRIMM's  law — EIGHTEENTH  BEASO^f. 

Resemblance  between  words  of  tbe  same  meaning  in  dif- 
fereut  dialects.  Examples.  Discoveries.  Grimm's 
discovery  of  a  linguistic  law.  Praised  by  some,  by 
others  ignored.  Pedantry  and  ignorance.  Principles 
of  phonetics.  The  "law"  explained.  A  paradigm. 
Examples  of  the  law.  Objections.  C  into  p  and  b. 
The  principle  of  tbe  law  derived  from  tbe  Aryan 
mother  tongue.  Connection  between  Grimm's  Law  and 
aspiration  and  eclipse  in  Irish-Gaelic,  [{he  law  of 
aspiriiiiug  and  eclipsing  has  come  down  the  stream  of 
tijne  IVoni  the  earliest  period.  Laws  of  glossology. 
Law,  its  origin.  Tbe  Eternal  Law  ;  St.  l^ernai'd's 
notion  of  it ;  St.  Augustin's  ;  Milton's.  Divine  Law. 
Natural  Law.  Written  Law.  Law,  as  understood  in 
the  schools  of  science.  Law  subjective  and  objective. 
Laws  of  nature  are  principles  put  into  practice.  Grimm's 
Law.  Tlie  expiession  of  a  principle.  Laws  within 
laws.  Examples.  Dialectic  renewal,  a  law  witbin  a 
law. 

Any  student  possessed  of  ordinary  talent  devoting  his 
attention  for  a  few  years  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  ancient 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  tbe  tongues  spoken 
at  home, — English,  German,  French,  or  Gaelic— -cannot 
fail  to  notice,  in  comparing  the  ancient  classic  speech 
with  tbe  modern  European  dialects,  or  with  the  dialects 
of  German  or  Keltic,  that  there  exists  a  striking  re- 
semblance— often  amounting  to  sameness — between  many 
primitive  words  common  to  Latin,  Greek,  Gerjian, 
English,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  the  Romanic  dialects  of 
Europe. 
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To  illustrate  what  has  been  just  stated,  let  us  take 
a  term  of  frequent  occurrence — -/.t,  Latin,  which  no 
student,  no  matter  how  heedless  in  the  study  of  languages, 
can  have  failed  to  notice.  Bear  (English^  is  in  Irish 
"  beir,"  in  Gothic,  La'ra,  in  Sanscrit  hhri;  in  Old  High 
German,  pin/,  in  Greek  j^/rt,  in  Latin  fer.  The 
word  represents  in  each  language  the  same  idea,  and  is 
identical  in  sound,  "b"  in  English,  Irish,  Gothic.  The 
Sanscrit  radical  "  b "  sound  assumes  the  aspirate 
force,  and  in  Old  High  German  the  word  is  found  to 
commence  with  a  hard  labial  "  p," — which  in  Greek  is 
again  aspirated  "  ph,"  and  this  aspirate  form  is  pre- 
served in  Latin,  and  expressed  by  "f,"  for,  there  is 
no  modi  fled  form  of  "p,"  to  represent  the  aspirate  sound, 
such  as  "  ph,"  English,  or  *'  ph,"  Greek.  Such  is  the 
fact  as  far  as  resrards  the  soft  labial  letter  "  b,"  with  its 
aspirate  or  afPected  form  "  bh ;"  and  its  hardy  cognate 
equivalent  "  p,"  with  the  aspirate  **  ph"  or  "  f ." 

Scholars  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  could  not 
have  failed  to  note  this  interchange  of  the  cognate  con- 
sonants, "  b,"  "  bh,"  "  p,"  "  ph,"  in  words  presenting, 
in  different  tongues,  the  same  meaning,  yet  no  one 
publicly     propounded    the    principle    up  to    the    time 

of   Jacob    Grimm. 

Many  scholars  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  second 

century  before  the  Christian  era,  to  the  time  of  the  indo- 
mitable Polish  Priest,  Copernicus,  knew  that  the  earth  was 
not  really  the  centre  of  our  astronomical  system,  yet  it  was 
reserved  for  Copernicus  to  put  forth  the  light  of  this 
scientific  truth  to  the  world.  The  glory  of  being  the 
father  of  modern  Astronomy  was  reserved  for  the  humble 
and  laborious  Father  Copernic. 

Before  Columbus  had  set  sail  from  Spain,  and  ere  he 
had  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  October,  1492,  beheld  the 
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coveted  coast  of  San  Salvador,  the  eartH  was  an  orb.  In 
those  days  there  were  clever  men,  and  yet  how  few  exoepfc 
Yergilius  had  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  globe  on 
which  they  dwelt  was  round.  Colnmbas  alone  was  oeiiain 
of  the  earth's  rotundity ;  by  his  genius,  hia  enterprise,  and 
energy,  he  showed  to  an  admiring  world  the  truth  of  tbe 
theory  of  which  he  had  himself  been  convinced ;  and  he 
opened  up  the  vast  hemisphere  beyond  the  Atlaniac  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  to  science.** 

Before  Kepler  had  spent  nigh  twenty  years  calculating 
the  orbits,   the  motions  and  the  bulk  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,   those    famous  astronomical    laws   which   have 
rendered  his  name  impoiishable,  had  been  for  ages  pro- 
ducing their  stupendous  results,  always  in  oi-der  and  har- 
mony.    Why  were  not  all  those  simple,  yet  sublime  lawfl» 
discovered  by  some  other  philosopher  as  well  as  by  Kepler? 
Such  a  discovery  demanded  genius,  patience,  knowledge, 
a  love  of  learniug,  labour.     It  was  not  by  chance  these 
laws  in  the  heavens  wore  read  by  the  author  of  T/w  New 
Astronomy  and  of  Hanjionk's  of  ihe  World.     Kepler  spent 
seventeen  years  pursuing  those  investigations  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  his  third  gi-eat  law. 

Bodies  had  fallen  time  after  time  to  the  earth.  The 
principle  which  produced  gravitation  had  lain  hid. 
Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  and  in  the  fall  beheld  with 

•  Vergil,  or  rather  Vergeal,  in  Irish-Gaelio  "Feargeal,"  was 
a  native  of  Ireland.  His  name  is  derived  from  <*  fear,"  a  man, 
and  <'  goal,"  fair.  He  went  to  France  during  the  time  of  King 
Popin,  by  whom  he  was  reoom mended  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
For  holding  views,  then  considered  strange,  regarding  the 
earth  and  the  antipodes,  he  was  reported  by  St.  Boniface, 
apostle  of  Germany  to  Pope  Zaohary.  The  Pope  summoned 
the  Irish  priest  to  Rome,  and  on  account  of  his  advanced 
knowledge  of  science,  and  for  his  virtues  raised  him  to  the 
see  of  Saltzbourg.  St.  Basil,  the  two  saints  Gregory  and 
Athanasius,  knew  that  the  earth  was  round. 
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u.-u  o;    ii    ].Ii  .i  ■  V  p!.,  L-".-   (  \ ;.'   til"   ];i\v  (ii    Lr..vil:i{i()ii. 
llallv  oIm)  camu  at  tli:  oamo  time  to  a  similar  conclusion. 
The  electric  fire,  witli  its  twofold  dovelopement — posi- 
trivc  and  negative — liad   permeated  earth  and    air  and 
aky,  and  all  material  space ;  it  had  flashed  from  pole  to 
pole,  from  planet  to  planet,  from  star  to  star,  it  had  con- 
tributed to  cement  and  sever  earth  and  sea ;  it  had,  like 
Wk  universal  soul,  kept  all  nature  in  motion,  producing 
its  myriad  effects  long  before  the  Professor  of  Science  at 
Bologna — Galvani,  or  his   lady — witnessed    the  sudden 
tremulous  quiverings  of  a  frog  suspended  from  a  copper 
book  on  an  iron  frame.     Galvani  saw  in  the  spasmodic 
twitching  the  action  of  that  fluid  which  keeps  the  uni- 
verse in  motion.     That  was  a  great  discovery,  yet  it  was 
a  little  thing.      The  eye  of  genius  beheld,  in  the  beatings 
of  the  headless  frog,  the  pulsations  of  that  vital  flow  which 
alone  quickens   the   material    world.      The    genius   of 
(jalvani  turned  the  incident  to  account.     The  effect  to- 
day is  seen  in  the  almost  supernatural  results  of  electrical 
science. 

So  too,  up  to  the  present  century,  to  the  time  of  Jacob 
Ludwig  Grimm,  Professor  of  German  literature,  and 
Librarian  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Gotten  gen,  no  scholar  put 
the  question : — Does  this  interchange  of  sound  and  of 
letter  spring  from  a  principle,  or  is  it  a  mero  accident ; 
is  it  the  effect  of  a  cause  continually  acting — that  is, 
of  a  law  of  language?  or,  is  it  the  result  of  mere  chance? 
Again,  is  this  interchange  peculiar  to  the  labials,  "  b," 
"p,"  "bh,"  *^ph,"  ''f,'*  "  V,"  "  w,"  or  is  it  common  to 
the  other  two  classes  called  gutturals,  "  c,'*  "  k,"  "  g," 
"gh;"  and  dentals,  "  t,"  "d,"  *'th,"  "dh,"  "z,"«l." 
From  the  year  1818,  to  the  year  1838,  the  learned,  hard- 
working German  philologist,  author  of  Geschichte  dor 
IJcuUchen  Sjrrachc — tlic  history  ofthe[Otrman  lawjuage^  in- 
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vestigated  this  pliilolof^ical  question,  and  after  twenty 
ycai's  of  study  discovered  the  law,  and  announced  it  to 
the  world ;  that  the  iutcrchauge  of  the  consonants  and 
of  their  sounds  as  perceived  in  the  Aryan  dialects 
was  the  direct  issue  of  a  principle,  established  by  tlw 
Ci-eator  in  the  intelligent  nature  of  man,  or  the  effect  of 
a  primitive  cause  producing  its  effects  in  the  prinuml 
speech  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  and  not  the  outcome  of 
chance.  • 

In  the  language  of  philologists,  the  principle  from 
which  the  facts  proceed  ^n  order,  and  by  which  tlie 
phonetic  effects  of  cognate  consonants  are  regulated,  iB 
called  a  law.  What  physical  laws  are  shall  be  explained 
further  on  in  this  chapter. 

This  newly  discovered  law  of  language  has,  like  all 
discoveries  of  value,  been  praised  by  some,  by  others 
dispraised. 

Regarding  those  who  do  not  appreciate  this  linguistic 
law  Max  Miiller  writes  : — "  I  feel  convinced  that  how- 
over  important  the  facts  may  bo  which  have  been  arranged 
under  the  name  of  Grimm^s  Law,  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  causes  which  underlie  these  facts  is  more  important 
still.  Nothing  has  caused  so  much  confusion  as  the  vague 
way  in  which  these  changes  have  been  spoken  of  even 
by  scholars  who  generally  think  deliberately  and  speak 
cautiously.  I  am  not  so  pedantic  as  to  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  protest  against  the  statement  that  Greek  *  t* 
becomes  Gothic  *  th,'  and  Gt)tliic  *  th'  becomes  the  old 
High-G^rman  *  d,'  as  long  as  such  a  statement  is  used 
simply  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  But  when  phrases  are 
taken  literally,  and  when  the  changes  of  Greek  ircis  into 


•  Jacob  Lndwjn^  Grimm  diod  a  few  years  ago   in  Soptombor 
1863,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  78. 
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Gtothic  iraU  and  old  High-German  drei,  is  represented  as 
an  historical  process,  it  is  high  time,  indeed,  to  protest. 
Why  have  all  accnrate  scholars  so  strongly  protested 
against  looking  upon  Sanscrit  as  the  mother  of  Greek  and 
liatin  ?  Are  all  the  lessons  of  Greek  scholarship  to  be 
thrown  away  ?  No  Greek  scholar  wonld  now  venture  to 
derive  Aitic  from  Doric^  or  Doric  from  Attic ;  nor  would 
lie  allow  the  existence  of  a  uniform  Greek  language  a 
land  of  pre-historic  common  speeeh,  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  Greece  were  derived." — Vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
Science  of  Language.  lAyngmanit,  London. 

Again,  in  p.  225,  **  None  (of  the  languages)  is  borrowed 
from  the  other.  None  was  he/ore  or  after  the  other.  All 
must  be  taken  as  national  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
type  or  ideal/' 

He  puts  the  question  :  "  Who  tells  us  that  Greek  *  t' 
ever  becomes  '  th  ?*  What  definite  idea  do  we  connect 
with  the  phrase  so  often  heard,  that  a  Greek  *  t'  becomes 
Gothic  '  th  /'  Does  a  Greek  become  a  Gothic  conso- 
nant ?  Even  an  Italian  consonant  never  becomes  a 
Spanish  consonant ;  an  Italian  '  t,'  as  in  amato,  never 
becomes  a  Spanish  '  d,*  as  in  aimuh.  They  both  come 
from  a  common  source — ^tho  Latin ;  and  so  the  Greek  and 
Gothic  and  Gaelic  come  from  a  common  source — the  old 
Aryan  language.  We  trace  back  all  European  languages 
to  a  common  source,  fixjui  which  each  may  have  started, 
fully  equipped  in  its  peculiar  consonantal  armour." — p. 
219,  vol.  ii. 

The  Oxi'ord  professor  lias  stated  in  the  first  paragraph 
just  quoted  that  nothing  has  caused  so  much  confusion  as 
the  vpguc  way  in  which  these  changes,  by  which  Grimm*s 
Law  is  iilustrate-1,  have  been  spoken  of  even  by  scholars 
who  think  deliberately  and  speak  cautiously.  The  present 
writer  has  heard  men,  distinguished  for  learning,  speak 
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of  this  new  law  of  language,  not  only  vaguely,  but  de- 
scribing it  as  a  pedantic  piece  of  chance  interchange,  and 
stating  that  any  other  possible  combination  of  consonantB 
would  suit  in  explaining  the  syst<nn,  just  as  well  as  those 
which  Grimm  and  his  followers  bring  forward,  explana- 
tory of  the  principles  of  phonetics. 

It  is  quite  cei'tain  that  iho  men  who  have  spoken  thus 
have  expressed  their  views  without  any  serious  reflection, 
and  from  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  special  subject.  It 
is  a  piece  of  pedantry  not  uncommon  in  the  present  age 
with  men   who   have   studied  law  or  theology  weD,  to 
suppose,   because  they  are  good  lawyers  or  theologians, 
that,  theref  oiH),  they  are  also  good  scientists,  or  good  lin- 
guists.   This  is  a  great,  and  a  very  common  mistake.  It  ia 
easy  for  any  man,  gifted  with  fair  talent,  to  become  a 
good  theologian  or  a  good  lawyer.      The  angelic  Doctor 
has  placed  the  queen  of  sciences,  for  the  past  six  centuries, 
on  such  a  colossal  foundation  that  no  one  now  or  in  time 
to  come,  needs  to  add  to  the  Divine  superstructure.    The 
ground  in  the  region  of  Catholic  theology  is  clear  ;  the 
mapping  and  the  outlines  have  been  all  well  and  distinctly 
defined;  all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  a  student  va 
fair  application  and  close  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
theologians.      Such,    however,  is    not  the   case   in  the 
region  of  modem  sciences  such  as  geology,  philology, 
hermeneutics,   exegetics,  chemistry,  and  sister  scienctsj. 
Above  all,  a  man  may  be  learned  fairly  as  a  theologian, 
and  be  utterly  at  sea,  as  frequently  happens,  in  the  sciences. 
It  is  really  hard  to  bo  obliged  to  listen  to  men  of  fair 
ability,  and  of  considerable  knowledge  in  theology,  -or  in 
law,  pronounce  that  the  lingual  laws  by  which  languages 
are  governed  in  the  interchange  of  certain  consonants 
and  their  sounds,  are  a  mere  jumble.     The  man  who 
speaks  so,  displays  his   owu  ignorance,  no  matter  how 
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le  few  friends  around  him  may  appear  to  sustain 
B,  or  sapiency  of  such  oracular  utterances. 
)  return — What  is  this  law  discovered  by  Grimm  ? 
be  stated  fully  in  this  wise  : 

re  are  in  the  Aryan  language  three  principal 
if  consonantal  contact,  the  guttural,  the  dental, 
labial  *V*t,'*  p."' 

lonsonant  "  k"  represent  the  guttural,  or  throat- 
"  t,"  the  dental,  or  tooth-letter,  and  "p,"  the 
»r  lip-letter.  The  consonant  '•  k"  is  articulated 
)y  the  action  of  the  throat,  opening  the  mouth 
jring  a  volume  of  voice  from  the  chest ;  "  t,"  by 
m  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  front  teeth, 
ightly,  and  "  p"  by  pressing  the  lips  hard,  and 
itting  the  breath  quickly  through  the  partially 
d  mouth. 

are  the  three  points  at  which  articulate  sounds  are 
1 — the  throat,  the  teeth,  the  lips. 

"  at  each  of  these  three  points  there  are  two 
f  utterance, — the  hard  and  the  soft ;  each  in  turn 

to  aspiration,  though  only  in  certain  languages." 
B  we  have  the  hard  checks  at  the  three  points, — 
'  c,"  "  t,"  ''p  ;"  and  the  soft  checks,  "g,"  **d,"  *'b." 
•uttuial  "  k,'*  (hard)  if  uttered  with  a  soft  check, 
like  "  g"  in  "  gum  ;"  the  dental  "t,"  if  uttered 
oft  check,  become  *'  d,'*  and  the  hard  labial  "  p" 

"  b,"  when  uttered  quietly  and  softly,  as  "  pen," 
"  pin,"  "  bin." 

know,"  says  the  Professor  of  philology  at  Oxford, 
the  physiological  analysis  of  the  alphabet,  that 

sometimes  four  varieties  exist  for  each  of  the 
nsonaDtal  contacts.     We  may,  for  example,  pro- 

'  p'  as  a  hard  letter  by  cutting  the  breath  sharply 
r  lips ;  we  may  pronounce  it  as  a  soft  letter,  by 
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allowing  the  refraining  pressure  to  be  heard  while  we 
form  the  contact ;  and  we  may  pronounce  it  as  an  aspi- 
rate by  letting  an  audible  emission  of  breath  follow 
immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the  hard  or  soft  letter," 
—p.  220,  vol.  ii. 

Hence,  there  are  three  classes  of  consonants — the  gut- 
tural "  k"  and  "g,"  the  labial  *'p"  and  "  b,*\the  dental 
"  t"  and  "  d." 

Now  each  of  these  is  liable  to  aspiration ;  **k"  and"g" 
to  become  "  kh'*  and  "gh,"  "p"  and  "b"  to  become 
'*  ph"  and  **  bh,"  '*  t"  and  "  d"  to  become  "  th  "  and  "dh." 

"  In  Sanscrit,"  says  Max  Muller,  (p.  216,  vol.  ii.)  "  the 
system  is  complete ;  wo  have  the  hard  checks  *  k,  t,  p  ;* 
the  soft  checks;  *  g,  d,  b  ;*  the  hard  aspirated  checks.  '  kh, 
th,  ph  ;'  the  soft  aspirated  checks,  *'  gb,  dh,  bh,'  And/' 
ho  adds,  '*  the  soft  aspiraied  checks  are  iu  Sanscrit  of  far 
greater  frequency  and  inipoi'tancethan  the  hard  aspirates." 
This  rich  variety  of  consonantal  contact  is  to  be  found, 
however,  in  highly  developed  languages  only.  Among 
the  Aryan  dialects  Sanscrit  alone  can  boast  of  possessing 
it  entire. — p.  2*^0.     Irish-Gaelic  can  make  the  same  boast. 

U'he  learned  Oxonian  professor  of  philology  says  of 
Keltic — the  four  aspirates  are  likewise  absent.  That 
assertion  may  bo  ti  ue  ol:  Welsh  or  Manx ;  but  it  is  not 
true  of  Irish.  In  Irish-Gaelic  the  six  aspirates  are  to-day 
found  in  almost  every  sentence — "  kh"  or  ch  ;  ph,  th,  gh, 
bli,  dh."  Irish-Gaelic  is,  in  this  respect,  as  varied  as 
{Sanscrit ;  it  possesses  iu  full  the  rich  variety  of  conso- 
nautal  sounuj,  liard,  soft,  with  the  hard  aspirates  and 
soft  aspirates,  as  '*  k,  kh,  g,  gh,  t,  th,  d,  dh,  p,  ph,  b,  bh." 

What  is  Grirnm's  Law,  then  'f  It  is  this  : — "  If  the 
sanio  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  in  K^anscrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  Keltic,  Shivonic,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  English, 
High-German,  then  wherever  the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks 
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pronounce  an  aspirate,  the  Croths,  Low-German,  English, 
Irish,  pronounce  the  corresponding  soft  check,  and  the 
old  High-German  the  corresponding  hard  check.  In  this 
change  the  Keltic,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  Lithuanian  are 
in  accord.     Hence  the  i'ollovving  formula  : — 

I.  Gi^eek  and  Sanscrit,  kh,     th,     ph,  hard  asp. 

ir.  Irish-Gaelic  and  Gothic,     g,       d,      b,  soft  checks. 

III.  Old  High-German,  k,       t,       p,  hard  checks. 

The  letters  used  here  arc  symbols  of  tlie  sounds,  viewed 
philosophically,  and  not  as  the  k'tters  which  occur  in  the 
respective  languages.  Thus,  "  kh'*  represents  the  "  gh" 
of  Sanscrit ;  the  ''  ch  or  chi'*  of  Greek  ;  the  "  h,  or  gn,  or 
in"  of  Latin  :  "  th,"  also  is  the  s-ymbol  of  the  Sanscrit 
*dh;'  the  Greek  thcfa  ''th,"  and  the  Latin  "d"  or  "d  ;*' 
**  pir  stands  for  '' bh,"  Sanscrit;  "  ph,"  Greek;  "  f," 
Latin. 

IV.  Again,  if  Greek  have  g,     d.     b,     soft  checks 
V.  Irish-Gaelic  and  Gothic  have  k,     t,     p,    hard  checks 

VI.  And  old  lligh-CiiTman,    ch,  th,  or  z,  ph,  or  f,  hard 

aj<pirates.     Lastly — 
YIL  If  Greek  have      k,  t,  p,  hard, 
VI L  Then  Irish-Gaelic  and  Gothic  have  kh,  or  ch,  h, 

alone  or  g,  th,  kh,  f ,  bh. 
IX.  Old  High-German,  g,  d,  b. 

Thus  in  one  Bohema. 


Gattarals. 


Sanscrit,    "I        i    i  i  v, t, 

Lutin         }c,k.khorch,g,gh 

*  Ciorman    }  S>  g.  k,  c,  kh,  oh 


dentals.  Labials, 

t,  th,  d,  dh  p,  ph,  b,  m 

tb,  d,  t,  z 

d,  t,  th,  th  b,        p,    ph,  f. 


pb,   b,ph,  bh, 


V,  w. 


The  word  which  commences  with  "p"  in  tho  original  is 
found  ir*  another  lanijuago  t)  have  "  ph"  or  "  f**  as  its  initial  • 
and  in  a  third,  "  b"  or  "  bh."  If  a  term  have  "  c"  in  one  Ian- 
gua^Oj  its  oqaivalout  in  another  has  "  ch"  or  "  kh,"  and  in  a 

N 
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third's;"  Initly,  the  "g,  d, b"  beoome  »ga,ia  id  a  foortli  di*- 
loct  "k,  C,  p,"  and  in  tbia   wa7  (hs   ooga&W    ooiiioiiaaU  g« 

throDsh  a  C70ID  of  ahan^B  : 

0,  or  k  hard.         cb,  kh  aapirftle.         g,  or  gh  aoft 

t  „  th  „  d,  or  db    „ 

P         i>  P^  11  b,  or  bh    „ 

And  oTsr  again  "g,"  (ind  *'d,"and  '■  b''  *oft  become  "  c,  t,  p" 

hard. 

Tho  first  Btago  in  the  process  of  cliange  which  the  hard 
conaODaats,  "  k,  t,  p,"  nodergo  is  aspiration,  hj  which 
they  become  "kh,  th,  ph."  The  second  sf  ago  Bhould  natn- 
rally  bo  into  tUo  soft  consonants,  "g,  d,  b;"  and  then  if 
these  changes  were  the  rcaalt  of  phonetic  decay,  the 
Bounds  and  their  signs  should  ultimately  vanish,  "  Pho- 
netic corruption  always  follows  one  and  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  always  goes  downward,  but  it  docs  not  rise 
again.  But  tlio  raising  of  the  soft  to  a  hard  is  a  move- 
ment  upwards;  hard  in  an  aip'ralcd  If'hr  i»  a  vunv  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Tliis  phonetic  law  is  compared  by 
Grimm  to  a  three-spoked  wheel.  IV'henever  it  turns 
round,  it  causes  that  which  is  a  rise  in  one  spoko  to  api>car 
a  fall  in  the  other.  If,  therefore,  wo  consider  tho  aspi- 
ration o£  the  hard  "  t"  an  tho  beginning  of  a  phonetic 
iullectioti  (■'  th")  which  gradually  led  to  the  softening  of 
"  t"  to  "  d,"  wo  should  again  have,  on  tho  other  side,  to 
account  for  tho  transition  of  tho  "  d''  into  "  t,"  by  a 
process  of  phonotic  invigoration.  In  this  way  thocognato 
consonants  pass  through  a  cycle  of  changes  without  any 
fear  of  decay. 

£XAM1>LEB. 

Irish-Gaelic.  English.  Sanscrit.  Latin.  Old  High -German 
beir.  bear,  bhri,  fero,  jiiru. 

tu,  thou,         tuam,        tu,  du. 

tr],  thee,  trayas,      tres,  dri. 

Observe — As  a  rule,  Irish-Gaelic  accords  with  Sanscrit 

and  Latin,  and  not  with  Greek,   or  Old  High  Gennan. 
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In  the  foregoing  formulas,  it  has'  companionship  with 
Gothic  and  English,  because  in  many  instances — as  in 
**  beir'*  (Irish),  hear  (English) — they  are  not  unlike. 

OBJECTION  TO  GUIMM'S  LAW. 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,"  6a3's  the  learned 
Edward  Lhuyd,  "  that  a  considerable  number  of  words^ 
whose  initial  in  the  British  language  is  a  "p,'*  begin  in 
the  Irish  with  a  "  k"  or  with  "  c." 


Keltic. 

English. 

Irish. 

paul,  W. 

a  pole, 

cual. 

peth, 

a  thing,  a 

share,     cuid. 

pa, 

what, 

ci. 

pask, 

Easter, 

cisg. 

pencas, 

Corn 

ish,  Whitsuntide,            cmcis. 

jxjiawin. 

,w. 

chafp, 

cait'.n. 

pesuch, 

a  cough 

casatt. 

pen, 

a  head, 

ceann. 

puy. 

who, 

c;a. 

paylh, 

sense, 

cjal. 

plant. 

chiMren, 

clann,  or  eland. 

]>lyv, 

i'eathors, 

clu  ill. 

ped'.iar, 

four, 

ceatar. 

py^^P) 

five. 

cu  ir. 

par, 

(\'iul(.Iron, 

cere  or  cu:r. 

prcn, 

a  treo, 

cran. 

paj\ 

couple, 

CL)ra:d. 

j)ridh, 

carlli. 

crial. 

pryv, 

w«.)rm, 

cruiii. 

pob, 

QVfn'v, 

ca'-. 

map,  or 

lual.i 

1,       son, 

mac. 

Poes  this : 

in  ton 

'hange  between  palatals  and  labials  come 

ai^aiLst  Urimm's 

J. aw  ?      By  no  means.     Dr.  Prichanl 

gives  the  answer. 

Dr.  Piicliard 

says : — **  The 

interchange    of    cognate 

letters  is  a 

thing  lam i liar    t) 

everybody — ('  b'  for    in- 

stance  into 

'>.' 

&c.,) — but  the  permutation  of  palatals 
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into  labials  (*  c'  to  '  p')  appears  mncli  more  improbable 
Great  as  the  difference  is    between  such    elements  erf 
articulation  as  'k/  and  *  p/  we  find  them  to  stand  0^ 
representatives  for  each  other  in  two  different  dialecfc^ 
of  the  same  language.       Some  dialects   of   the 
language  afford  well  known  exemplification  of  this 
The  lonians  and  ^olians  inserted  kappa  in  a  variety  o^ 
words  instead  of  jii,  used  in  all  the  other  Grecian  dialect^^ 
This  remark  has  been  made  by  many  of  the  scoliasts  an 
old  grammarians,  and  more  fully  by  Vossiua,  who  says : 
"  lojies  in  interrogativis  et  relativis  mutant  'p  in  h  (Jcappa^ 
ltd  kos  dicunt  pro  pos ;  hokos  pro  hopes  ;  ke  pro  pe^ 
pro  pote :  ^oles  quo]uo  uti  kappa  pro  pi  iestatur  JSiym^— 
logici  aucior  in  koios  ;  si'c  Zra /mi  3 ecur  pro  hepar,  et  scirdUl^M 
a  spinther.^* 

Again,  Lu'pusy  Latin,  for  lAikos 
cquiw       „       for  hippos, 
reliwiuo  from  the  JEolic  leiko,  for  Uipo  to  leave. 

In  the  most   polished    language  of   the  old  world 

Greek — the  interchange  of  *'p  *' into  kappa  is  not  un— ^ 
common.     If  this  occurs  in  dialects  which  are  so  very^ 
near  akin,  it  is  no  way  surprising  to  find  the  same  speciaC> 
law  operating  in  dialects  so  wide  apart  as  Irish,  Gaelic, 
and  Welsh.      The  cause  of  the  change  came  from  the 
Aryan  region. 

In  Lis  ample  explanation  of  these  interchanges,  Jacob 
Grimm  falls  into  one  great  mistake,  which,  owing  to  the 
undeveloped  knowledge  at  the  period  respecting  the 
Ar^an  mother  tongue,  ho  could  not  at  the  time  he  wrote 
have  avoided.  Grimm  supposes  that  all  these  inter- 
cliangcs  of  consonants  was  brought  about  by  time,  and 
that  one  language  deduced  them  from  another,  like 
families  inh(Titiijg  the  varied  traits  of  character  peculiar 
to  the  primary  and  intermediate  parentage  from  which 
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they  sprang.  This  view  of  Grimm's  is  opposed  to  all 
that  is  known  at  present  of  the  great  primcoval  Aryan 
mother  tongpie,  and  the  European  daughter  languages 
that  have  sprung  from  her  bosom. 

Hear  Max  Muller  once  more: — "Before  the  Aryan 
nations  separated,  some  of  them/at  all  events,  had  elabo- 
rated a  threefold  modification  of  the  consonantal  checks." 
— p.  222, 

**  Thronghont  the  whole  of  this  process  there  is  no 
transition  of  one  letter  into  another,  no  gradual  strengthen- 
ing,   no   gradual   decay.       From    the   very   beginning 
difEerent  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  fixed  the  cardinal 
points    of  the    common    phonetic    horizon    differently. 
While  the  Hindus  fixed  their  East  on  the  *  gh,'  *  dh/ 
and  '  bh,'  the  Low  Germans  and   the  Gaels  fixed  it  on 
*  g,'  '  d,*  *  b  ;'  the  High  Germans  on  *  k,*  *  t,'    '  j).'     All 
the  rest  was  only  a  question   of  what  the  French   call 
«•  oricnter.     It  would  follow,  if  not  of  necessity,  at  least 
according  to  intelligible  principles.     To  make  my  mean- 
ing more  distinct,  and  to  impress  Grimm*s  law  once  for 
all  upon  your  memory,  I  shall  use  a  familiar  illustration, 
and  ask  you  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  arms  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  thi-ee  legs  on  one  body,  one  leg  kneeling  towards 
England,  the  other  towards  Scotland,  the  third  towards 
Ireland.     Let  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  represent 
the  three  varieties  of  consonantal  contact;  then  Sanscrit 
wonld  bow  its  first  knee  to  England  (*  dh')  its  second  to 
Ireland  ('  d')  its  third  to  Scotland  ('  t')  ;  Gothic  would 
bow  its  first  knee  to  Ireland  (*  d'^,  its  second  to  Scotland 
(*t*)  its  third  to  England  (*  th*)  ;  Old  High  German  would 
bow  its  first  knee  to  Scotland  ('  t*),  its  second  to  England 
(*  th'),  its  third  to  Ireland   (*  d*).      The  three  languages 
would  thus  exhibit  three  different  aspects  of  the  three 
points  of  the  phonetic  horizon : — we   should  not  have, 


2'.^'2  r]\\\i,r>   iXTo  <"f  iV '^Ti;-. 


info  of ]ieT\'^  ("if  li  itii'iV:;!'!;  ■  nr;  ■'.•:.l;'! :  >]\." — S' ■  ■  ('  V.r  t>'  Jr 
(ji'iimm'ii^  y. -7,  /V'/A  .Iji'^n  li.  1'1h>  rli;iiigr«  in  ilie  j^t/ii  :i"j  ■/ 
is  in  lrisli-(iac'lio  inAod  by  ii  (•)  over  tlie  alFocti'd  coiirt^^j- 
nant ;  in  Scotch-Gaelic  by  the  use  of  "  b  ;''  in  Welsh,  l:>y 
a  change  of  letter  ;  in  Manx,  by  a  change  of  letter.  It:  i^ 
found  to  exist,  in  a  modified  way,  in  Latin  and  Greeks  '» 
the  principle,  at  least,  is  not  wholly  overlooked. 

Prockss   op    Eclipsing — What    is   ecliixsis  in  Iri.-3Q' 
Gaelic  ?     It  is  the  suppression  of  the  sonnd  of  the  initt-  ^ 
mute  consonant  for  that  of  a  co^jnafe  letter  which,  in  t^^^^ 
written  language,  is  prefixed  to  that  consonant  of  whic::^^^ 
the  Bound  is  silenced,  as  "  go  d-t:gi(l  do  riji-aLt,"  that  mcr::==^^^ 
come  thy  kingdom  (thy  kingdom  como)  ;  "f*  of  *'  tigiCI^^^ 
is  eclipsed  by  the  sound  of  "d,"  and  to  express  thr*^    ^ 


change,  "  d"  is  inserted  before  "  t ;"  "  d"  tells  the  chanj 
of  sound  ;  *'  t"  (though  not  sounded)  points  out  the  rad. 
cal  word  "tig,"  come. 

Again — "  Ar  b-posal,"  our  marriage ;  "  posal*'  signifie^^*^  ^* 
marriage,  from  "  pos,"  root,  "  bo,"  a  cow ;  "  bosad,"  gir^"^^^  ^' 


ing  cows ;  or  from  *'  bos,"  the  palm  of  the  hand,  by  whicC 


mutual  troth  is  plighted  ;  "  p"  points  to  the  radical  woi 
**  b"  to  the  new  sound  ;   "  p,"  for  the  time,  is  silenced  oi 
eclipsed.     Hence  the  name  eclipsis. 

Observe — ^Both  in  the  process  of  aspirafinfj  and  ccHpt 
ingy  the  change  of  sound,  like  slm^uU  in   Sanscrit,  cai*::^^^^  ^ 
neyer  be  into  any  other  than  that  of  a  cognate  consonant  ^ 
"  p"  cannot  be  affected  by  any  other  consonant  than  bi 
"  b"  (in  eclipsing)  or  " ph"  in  aspirating;  "  c"  can  nevei 
be  affected  by  any  other  than  by  *'  g"  soft,  or  "  ch,"  when 
undergoing  aspiration.     In  Welsh  the  eclipsed  consonani 
is  omitted.     The  radical  consonant  in  Kymric  sometimes 
undergoes  fully  four  changes.     Gaelic  retains  the  radical 
letter  while  it  points  out  the  phonetic  change.     In  this 
respect  it  is  right. 
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By  aspiration  in  Irish-Gaelic,  and  in  obedience  to 
Giinun's  law : 


Hari.  Aspirate, 

fobecomoflcb,    or    C  (aspirated) 

I  P        »        Ph,  f,  or  p 


9) 


9f 


soft. 

g  becomes  gh,  or   ^  „ 

d        „         dh,  or  d    gb,y, 

b        „        bh,  or   b,  V,  w 


}> 


M 


M 


II.  ^ 


BY  ECLIPSIS. 

Hard.  Soft. 

c  is  eclipsed  by  g,  ar  g-cara,  onirfriend. 
d,  ar  d-teanga,  our  toryjue. 
b,  ar  b-pian,  our  pain, 

by  n,  ar  ngort,  our  enclosed  fieUl^  our  garden, 
n,  ar  n-dan,  our  jwaa. 
xn,  ar  m-bord,  our  table. 


m 

it 

P 

» 

Soft. 

S 

»f 

d 

)> 

b 

9> 

The  consonant  "  f,"  which  is  equal  to  "  ph,"  a  hard 
^fpirate,  loses  its  sound  when  under  the  influence  of  a 
J)POcess  of  aspiration : — The  new  aspirating  action  destroys 
its  Talueas  a  consonant  :  Ex.  "  Sean-fear,"  old  man, 
ia  pronounced  "  shan-ar .  "  F"  is  eclipsed  by  "  v,"  that  is 
•'  b"  (in  Irish)  ;  in  Scotch-Gaelic,  "  bh ;"  *'  s"  aspirated, 
l)Ocomes,  in  its  secondary  form,  "  h  ;'*  it  is  eclipsed  by 
•'t,"as  "teau  an  t-sagairt,"  house  of  the  priest;   hero 

•*t"  precedes  "  s/'  and  is  sounded,  while  the  phonetic 

value  of  "  s,"  for  the  time,  is  lost. 

In  olden  times,  whenever  eclipse  took  place,  the  radical 

consonant  was  doubled,  as  "  ar  ccara,"  our  friend;  now 

*'  ar  g-cara  ;"   **  ar  tteanga,"    our  tougue,  now,    **  ar 

d-teanga,"  our  tongue. 

In  one  word,  then,  the  hard  consonants  are  eclipsed  by 

their  soft  cognates ;  the  hard  and  soft  are  alike  modified 

by   aspiration  into  a  sound  aspirate,  but  invariably  of 

cognate  value. 
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Eclipsis,  like  aspiration,  is  a  toning  down  of  the  haid 
consonants  into  thin,  soft  cognates  ;  and  of  the  soft  coo- 
sonants  into  others  softer  still,  (as  *'  b"  by  "  m,"  "  g" 
by  "  ng,"  "  f"  by  "  v,")  to  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
requirements  of  the  Gaelic  tongue.  The  principle  that 
directs  eclipsis  is  the  same  as  that  which  directs  aspiia- 
tion,  but  proceeds  one  step  further,  for  variety  as  well  aa 
harmony.  It  calls  upon  the  soft  consonants  and  not  ihB 
aspirates. 

Grimm's  law,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  just  leexv 
and  stated,  is  to  the  European  languages,  what  the  la^c^ft 
of  aspiration  and  eclipsing  are  in  Irish-Gaelic.  (1)  Th^:*^ 
is  an  interchange  throughout  all  the  languages  of  Euro 
in  the  initial  of  certain  consonants  ;  there  is  an  i 
change   like   it    in  Gaelic.       (2)    That   interchange 
found  to  arise  in  certain  consonants  ;  the  interchange 
Irish  is  confined  to  the  same  class  and  to  the  same  co 
nants.  (3)  Tlie  change  from  one  letter  to  another  is  alwa; 
between  cognate  consonants — never  otherwise.     (4)  T 
first  infected  alteration  is  from  a  hard  consonant  to  i 
aspirate  ;  next,  to  its  soft  cognate.      So,  in  Irish-Gaeli< 
by  aspiration  the  consonant  receives  its  first  bend  fro] 
the  natural  form ;  by  eclipsis,  the  soft  cognate  is  installi 
in  the  phonetic  chair  of  the  hard  primitive. 

This  phonetic  system,   which  is  so  full  of  beauty  c^^    ^ 
perfection  and  harmony,  has  been  known  to  flourish  S^       ]^ 
Irish-Gaelic  since  the  days  of  the  Abbot  of  Boyle — sLm^^^^ 
centuries  ago — and  under  a   more  archaic    form,  lon-^^-^*^^ 
before  that  period.      It  must  have  come  from  the  cradT  -^^^^ 
of  the  Keltic  race  east  of  the  Caspian.  Like  the  sound  c^      ^^ 
Van  or  ihcDigamma,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  it  must,  fror  ^s^^ 
the  eai'liest  period,  have  had  an  influence  on  the  spok^^  — ^^ 
tongue,  although,  in  the  early   monuments  of  the  wr^^   ^^' 
ten  speech,  its  specific  efl'ccts  have  not  been  stamped  wi'       ^^ 
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fiufficient  distinctness.      Sach  is  the  high,  origin  of  these 

phonetic  processes. 
It  is  seen  how  heantif ally  they  accord  with  the  grand 

discovery  made  by  Qrimm  :  his  law  has  been  mnch  lauded. 

Aspiration  and  eclipsis  in  Irish-Gaelic  can  no  longer  be 

condemned  on  phonetic  principles. 

Within  the  past  decade  of  years  Grimm's  law  has 
received  from  scholars  that  attention  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled. The  lectures  of  the  learned  professor  of  philology 
at  Oxford  has  helped  to  render  Grimm's  name,  and  his 
discovery,  valued  amongst  scholars  of  the  present  and 
coming  time. 

FAVORABLE  TESTIMOXY. 

"  The  laws  of  glossology  are  fixed  by  the  same  mind 
that  fixed  the  laws  for  the  formation  of  a  crystal  or  the 
growth  of  a  tree.  Grimm's  law  threw  as  much  light  on 
the  science  of  tongues  as  Xewton's  law  threw  on  the  phy- 
sical world.  All  that  wc  read  about  phonetic  decay  and 
dialectic  renewal,  is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  for 
in  them  we  trace  the  working  of  the  Hand  that  covers 
the  orchards  with  fruit  or  melts  the  icebergs  as  they  float 
from  the  polar  seas.'' — God  in  Creation,  p.  17,  hy  Bev. 
Fr.  ItawcSy  O.S.C. 

It  is  well  that  young  stuclents  not  skilled  in  philosophy 
or  theology  should  form,  at  the  start,  a  correct  notion 
of  law  as  understood  by  men  of  science. 

Let  them  for  a  moment  ascend  in  thought  to  the  first 
fountain  of  all  law,  and  trace  its  descent  downwards  from 
the  great  central  source  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  the 
mental  light  that  guides  the  simplest  peasant,  or  the 
principle  that  controls  the  motions  of  the  summer  breeze. 

(1)  The  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  first  planned 
creation,  and  the  governing  action  of  the  Creator  is  the 


^I't'al  clcriuil  l:i\v.       /.  ..    <  ^■;•/^/    <  r   dric  rf   (jtOuvrvia' r'ji  c-^=^^- 
uiiict  /V'/'(/<N. — Si.  Dcrnai'Ll. 


! 


(2)  The  visible  expression  of  that  divine  wisdom, 
seen  in  creation — the  wonderful  order  which,  like  bead 
shines  forth  in  Nature's  works-:— is  tenned  a  law  by  S        ^• 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Ilippo  ;  and  by  Paley  ;  and  by  tt   '   ^^ 
author  of  Essay  (/n  Man. — Order    i^  Ileaven^s  first  law. 

(3)  Wo   come  down  from   the  bights    of  the  moi 
tain  of  the  Creator's  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  froi 
that  univeisal  order,  which,  like  light,  is  shed  over  all 
works,  to  tlie  world  on  which  man  dwells;  the  same 
mind  rules  the  natural  order,  pointing  out  what  is  to 
done,  and  what  to  be  avoided.     This  special  view  of  thi 
Divine  will  made  known  to  man,  directing  the  order  or 
things  to  be  preserved  and  not  to  be  broken,  is  called  thi 
Divine  Law.     Lac  diviua  est  raiio  vel  voluntas  Dei  _ 
ralan  conservari  juhens  2'0r(urlan  vetans. — St,  AugttsUnf^^^  ^^ 
Lib.  22,  contra  Faust,  c.  27. 

(4^  And  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will  implanted  in 
the  breasts  of  mankind,  showing  them  by  the  light  of 
reason  what  is  right  to  be  done  in  accord  with  equitj 
and  truth  is  called  the  Law  of  Nature. 

(5.)  In  general  that  is  termed  amongst  men,  a  law 
which  is  in  the  first  place  according  to  reason ;  and 
which,  secondly,  directs  the  movements  and  the  operations 
of  things  to  their  proper  end.  This  view  of  law  is  given 
by  the  learned  Gterson  :  L^x  est  recta  ratio  practica,  se- 
cundum quam  motus  ct  operationes  rerum  in  suos  fines 
regulate  ordinaniur. 

From  the  views  here  presented,  it  appears  that  inteU 
lectual  guidance  receives  the  name  of  law;  secondly, 
that  the  repeated  action  itself  in  the  objects,  or  the 
directive  principle,  whatever  it  is,  residing  in  the  objects 
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>dncing  tmiform  results,  is  known  as   a    "law." 
he  term  conveys  the  idea  of  mental  directive  in- 

or  subjective  guidance,  as  well  as  objective 
ity  of  results. 

then,  conveys  the  idea  of  intellectual  or  Bub- 
iirection  ;  and  of  objective  action  combined  how- 
:h  order. 

The  knowledge  of  what   is  right,  and  what  is 
3  called  the  Natural  Law. 

i  gleam  of  the  Divine  mind  infused  into  the  in- 
b  nature  of  man  anterior  to  the  time  when  the 
vas  given  to  Moses.  That  law  received  by  Moses  is 
as  the  Written  Law.   The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
:s  the  two  laws,  the  Natural  and  the  Mosaic,  in 
tie  to  the  Romans — c.  14, 15.  For  when  ilie  Oeniiles 
e  not  the  laio  do  hy  nature  those  thhujs  tfuit  are  of 
— tJiese  haviny  not  the  law,  area  law  to  themselves; 
V  the  uorl's  oftlue  law  written  in  their  breasts^ — their 
as  learliKj  UL(n:ss  to  tJieni  ami  tJieir  thoughts  between 
cs,  arcusiurj,  or  also  dvfendinrj  one  another, 
Vs  mankind,  in  their  natural  state  are,    as   St. 
bows,   a   law   to   themselves,    even   without  any 
code,  knowing  what  is  right  and  what  is  not,  by 
it  of  that  knowledge  which  the  Creator  has  given 
JO  the  non-intelligent  creatures  of  God,  and  the 
f  matter  in  its  substance,  in  its  qualities,  in  its 
s,  is  guided  in  all  its  motions  by  fixed  principles. 
[)rinciples,  whatever  they  are,  like  the  centre  of 
,  or  like  the  electrical  or  magnetic  forces,  when 
in  relation  to  uniform  action,  are  termed  laws. 
ereforo,  and  water,  and  their  effects, — heat  and 
.lids  and  bolids,  in  the  aggregation  or  elimination 
•  constituent  elements,  in  their  substance,  proper- 
suits  ; — the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  planets,  the 
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(".U'th,  tidt's,   tli'_'  Ian  Is   awl   its  aitimals  ;   the  sea  and   it* 
liviii'»-   I'rei'lil,    iiave    all    their  lixrd   laws,     aecordiiiir   ic^^ 
which  they  always  act,  imd  l)y  which  they  are  governed^ 
unless   when    au    inner     law — the    result    of     another^ 
principle,— or    when  the  intelligent  Legislator  who  firsts 
established  that  law,  demands,  in  some  special  instance 
its  suspension. 

It  is  worth  knowing  some  of  these  principles  which- 
govern  God's  creation.     A  few  of  the  laws  from  different^ 
sciences  should  not,  in  this  age.  be  kept  hidden  from  th^» 
eye  of  young  students. 

There  are,  first,  the  three  great  laws  discovered  h 
Kepler,  after  a  life  of  labor  and  study,  the  most  wonder 
f ul  in  their  way  that  ever  have  been  conceived  by  th 
intellect  of  man,  and  arrived  at  by  the  principle  of  in 
duction. 

The  first  of  the  three  laws  he  discovered  is,  that  eac 
planet  revolves  round  the  sun  in  an  ellipse,  and  the  cent 
of  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci.       The  second,   that  th 
radius- vectores  of  the  planets  sweep  out  equal  areas 
equal  times.     The  third,  which  is  the  most  astounding  o 
all,  and  which  cost  him  the  largest  amount  of  study  and_ 
thought,  that,  if  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the   revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  around  the    sun  bo  divided  by  tha 
cubes  of  their  main  distances,  the  quotient  will  be  tho 
same  for  all  the  planets ;  or  in  the  usual  form,  the  squares 
of  the  pevLodic  times  of  the  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of 
their  distances. 

Newton's  law  of  gravity  has  been  alluded  to  already. 
It  is  this — That  the  force  of  the  attraction  of  gravity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  This  same 
law  is  equally  true  of  heat  and  of  light ;  and  of  electrical 
and  magnetic  attraction.  If  two  sit  at  a  fire,  and  one  is 
twice  as  far  removed  fioji  it  as  the  other,  the  degree  of 
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^^at  the  former  receives  from  the  fire  is  four  times  less 
*^ti.an  that  which  the  latter  enjoys. 

Dalton's  law  in  chemisti  y  shows  that  chemical  com- 
t>xnatioD  is  always  in  multiple  proportion.  And  the 
"^v^iiter  will  here  quote  from  Rev.  Father  Bawes,  who  is 
^^ceedingly  accurate  in  all  the  scientific  proportions 
"^v-hich  he  introduces  into  his  discourses.  There  are  five 
istinct  chemical  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen, 
le  weight  of  nitrogen  is  the  same  in  each,  bat  the 
"freight  of  oxygen  is  16,  32,  48,  64,  80,  that  is,  in  arith- 
^^letical  proportion,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6." 

Another  law,  regarding   light : — "  The  signs  of  the 
singles  of  incidence  and  refraction  of  light  have  a  coi- 
Btant  ratio  to  one  another."      And  in  gases,   Boyle's  law 
chows  that  the  volume  occupied  by  any  gas  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  And 
this  law — the  densities  of  all  the  elements  known  in  the 
gaseous  state  are  identical  with  their  combining  weights. 
And  again — **  the  velocity  of  diffusion  of  different  gasses 
is  inversely  proiwrtional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  den- 
sities."    Then  there  are  laws  of  medical  science,  of  phy- 
*siology  ;  laws  regarding  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which 
are  quite  astounding,  yet  simple. 

All  these  laws  and  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
which  govern  and  direct  matter,  are  to  the  eye  of  the 
man  of  real  science  glimpses  of  the  mind  of  God. 
They  are,  as  has  been  said,  a  part  of  that  eternal  wisdom 
which  at  first  planned  and  directed  not  only  the  creation 
of  matter  and  life,  and  mind  and  spirit,  and  grace  and 
sanctification,  but  established  principles,  and  infused 
them  for  guidance  into  their  subjects  at  the  moment 
of  creation,  enabling  all,  in  their  respective  orders,  to 
attain  that  special  end  for  which,  in  the  general  order,  he 
has  destined  each  creature.  "  God  beholds  the  ends  of  the 
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world/*  says  Job,  *'  and  looks  on  all  things  that  are  nnder 
Leaven.  Ho  made  a  weight  for  the  winds  and  weighed 
the  waters  by  measure.  He  gave  law  for  the  rain  and  a 
way  for  the  sounding  storms.  He  saw  it,  and  declared 
it,  and  searched  it."  Grimm's  law,  which  governs  the 
interchanges  of  phonetic  variety  and  of  dialectic  renewal 
known  to  philologists  is  as  certain  as  Newton's  laws  or 
Kepler's  laws  in  astronomy  ;  or  as  Boyle's  or  Marriotte*a 
law  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  Each  is  the  result  of  scien- 
tific induction.  Each  law  is  a  glimpse  of  the  mind  of 
the  Creator.     Grimm's  linguistic  law  is  of  this  class. 

LAWS     WITHIN    LAWS PHONETIC    DECAY,     DIALBCTIC      KK- 

NEW-rU.. 

One  who  has  not  studied  with  sufficient  care  those 
principles,  which  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  masters 
of  physical  sciences,  affect  matter  and  exercise  a  directing 
influence  over  its  varied  forms — solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous — is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  effects  produced 
quite  different  from  those  which,  in  the  circumstances,  he 
had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  surprise  of  the  student  will  be  increased  when 
after  fuller  investigation  he  shall  liavo  found  that  such 
I'esults  spring  from  the  guidiug  action  of  another  law, 
which,  compared  to  the  former,  seems  like  a  law  within  a 
law.  The  Fame  intelligent  director  of  the  general  law  has 
made  these  exceptions.  He  alters  and  dii*ects  the  action 
of  nature  as  He  willeth. 

1.  By  the  law  of  gravitation,  water  flows  down  an  in- 
cline, yy  the  inner  low  of  capillary  attraction,  fluids 
ascend  ;  that  is,  they  go  up,  when  by  the  general  law  one 
expects  them  to  go  down. 

2.  Fluids  expand  with  l.eat  and  contract  with  cold. 
But  as  soon  as  water  arrives  at  a  certain  degree  of  cold- 
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t  roast- -  t-;  .■ijiih'iirL  [ill  I  r-'.^Ci  i(':,l\-  b-ji.:  .  I  i  eqc.n-i  ; 
uiiil  on  freezing,  is  ioimd  to  expand  consiJ.orably. 

3.  Cohesion  is  a  law  of  nature,  but  in  gases  one  finds 
<5x pulsion  when  cohesion  ought  to  take  place. 

4.  In  the  downward  pressure  of  solids  and  fluids  force 
always  in  proportion  to  weight,  but  in  the  hydraulic 

ox,  the  weight  of  one  gallon  of  water  can  be  made 
act  with  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  tons.     This  is 


6.  One  line  continuously  approaching  another  must 
^fc^entually  meet  that  other,  but  in  the  parabola  the 
^  ymptoto  continually  approaches  the  curve,  and  yet 
^  ience  proves  plainly  that  it  never  will  touch  the  curved 
line. 

6.  Every  child  is  aware,  just  as  well  as  if  ho  were  a 

Xnember  of  the  fire  brigade  in  a  largo  city,  .tliat  water 

quenches  fire  ;  that  there  is  a  destructive  war  ever  being 

'^raged  between  the  elements  of  water  and  fire,  so  that, 

vrater  in  sufficient  amount  destroys  fire  ;  in  a  word,  that 

water  and  flame  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  place  ; 

yet,  it  is  a  fact,  that  oxy-hydrogen  light  will  blaze  in  the 

midst  of  water  ;  further  still,  water  reduced  to  its  original 

elements  of  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen,  produces  light  the 

most  brilliant  and  heat  the  most  intense,  by  igniting  the 

gases  just  in  the  same  ratio  of  combining  elements,  that 

are  required  in  the  production  of  water  from  the  union 

of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases. 

7.  A  ray  of  light  viewed  as  coming  from  a  luminous 
centre  is  simple,  yet  by  means  of  a  solar  spectrum  it  is 
resolved  into  those  elements  which  produce  the  primary 
colours,  and  each  colour  or  subdivision  of  a  ray  of  light 
is  itself  tho  product  of  a  number  of  lines,  or  of  undula- 
tions. The  length  of  the  waves  whicli  causes,  for  in- 
stance, the  red  ray   is  sucli,  t!;at  it  would  take  thirty 

if 
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seven  thousand  of  tliem  to  make  an  inch,  and  that  for 
the  same  red  ray,  there  a  e  foar  hun  Ircd  and  fifty-eight 
])illions  vibrations  of  the  ether  in  a  second. 

For  the  violet  color  there  ai'C  sixty-five  thousand 
waves  in  an  inch,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
billions  of  vibrations  in  a  second. 

8.  Some  laws  are  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  sliines,  but 
quite  beyoni  the  comprehension  of    man's  mind  : 

For  instance,  the  trjj)ical  year  is  beiii^  shortened  three- 
fifths  of  a  second  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years. 

D.  I'he  sidereal  year  is  being  lessened  in  length  daily, 
BO  that  it  will  be  shorter  than  at  present  by  a  second  of 
tijne  m  a  hundi-ed  and  sixty-five  tliou^and  years.  This 
is  wonderful. 

10.  The  plainest  action  of  the  eye  is  a  myster}-  to  a  man 
of  science.  How  is  the  point  of  a  pin  seen  ?  By  rays  of 
rellected  light  from  the  pin  entori ug,  as  photogniphei's 
know,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  ihe  same  w;iv  ag  they  ent<;r 
the  double  convex  lens  in  a  photograi)hic  cameri,  and 
leaving  their  impression  witli  the  image  on  the  retina  at 
the  back  of  the  eye.  The  rutina  conveys  the  sensation, 
that  is  the  image  to  ihe  brain — the  brain  to  the  mind. 
Now,  if  ten  millions  of  eyes  were  to  look  at  one  pin, 
they  should  all  see  the  phis  point, — that  is  ten  millions 
of  rays  pass  from  the  i»oint  of  the  j)in.  An  ecjual  num- 
ber pass  fi'om  even  other  point.  Hence  millions  on 
millions  of  rays  of  reflected  light  pi-oceod  fi-om  an  object 
one  hich  in  length.  What  ihvriads  cume  from  the  end- 
less variety  of  objects  \\hich,  at  one  view,  come  witliin 
the  sphere  of  vision.  Ko  mind  can  conceive  the  thought 
which  is  capable  of  conii)ji^hing  the  spccilic  c.lculatiun. 
And  yei  ail  tlubc  myriad  ia\s,  Ltaiirg  tlu.r  respective 
imaLTOS.  cr(.»bS  each  oilier  vAuiy  moment  that  one  m  any 
illumined  spac^  beholds  objects. 
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11.  Who  can  comprehend  the  wonclercal  fleetness  of 
lii^ht — i  1  Duu'l  nnm  om,  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a 
second.  That  in  somethinjy  pn  digi  us.  Who  can  know 
how  the  electric  fluid  runs  along  the  wire  and  through 
the  wire  With  the  speed  of  light  ? 

More  wonderful,  still — how  is  it  that  two  currents 
of  the  electric  fluid  will  rush  from  opposite  batteries  with 
the  de  fness  of  light  at  the  same  moment  and  through 
the  same  wire,  and  not  meet,  or,  at  least,  not  disturb  in 
the  least  their  relative  action  ? 

12.  The  phenomena  of  the  electric  fluid  are  bewildering. 
Positive  electricitj  is  not  negative,  and  negative  is  cer- 
tjiinly  not  positive  ;  yet,  the  negative  will  prodnce  the 
same  results^as  the  positive.  Each  will  cause  a  magnetic 
current  to  pass  at  an  angle  of  ninety  with  the  line  of 
dii'ection  of  the  electric  current.  How  magnetism 
produces  electricity,  an<l  electricity  magnetism,  is  a  mys- 
tery. How  does  electricity  build  up,  and  }et  destro}- — 
combine  and  lock  together,  as  if  in  a  vice,  the  elements  of 
matter,  even  water,  and  all  the  wliile  never  cease  to  elimi- 
nate and  to  wa^te  all  the  component  elements,  to  pass 
awarjani  yet  never'  be  lost  ?  How  is  that  positive  and 
ncntive  electricity,  with  the  magnetic  fluid,  are  three 
distinct  fluids,  ami  yet  only  one  fluid  ?  These  are  a  few 
ot*  the  astouadiiig  counter  laws  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  men  ofc'  ocience  in  viewing  the  works  of  God, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NiWETEBNTH — ^Another  Law  in  Irish-Gaelic  :  the  Law  of 
Vowel  Assimilation.  The  former  Law  relates  to  the 
Consonants,  this  to  the  Vowels,  and  their  PhoTietic 
and  Orthographic  Inflneoce.  Rationale  of  the  Law  of 
Vowel  Assimilation.  The  Attaniis,  The  Division  of 
Vowels  into  Broad  and  Slender  is  tme,  viewed  PhilO' 
sophicallj.  It  is  tme,  in  fact,  in  Irish.  It  has  been 
known  and  practised  two  thoosand  years  and  longer. 
The  Ancient  Rule  "Gaol  le  Caol,  agus  Leaian  le 
Leatan''  is  the  Law  of  Vowel  Assimilation  literally 
Crystalised.  Traces  of  the  Phonetic  Vowel  changes 
in  the  Romance  Languages  show  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  law  in  the  early  Latin  and  Greek  mother 
tongues  had  been  fully  known.  ^Vhat  does  French 
say  ?  What  does  Italian,  Wallachian,  Spanish  say  ? 
What  does  the  English  ?  Conclusions :  Objections. 
The  Palatal  Power  of  "o"  and  ''  i."  These  affect  the 
Consonants  by  their  Palatal  Influence,  llie  results  of 
the  Vowel-Law  in  Gaelic  uniform,  unchangeable. 
Hence  the  Spelling  and  the  Sounds  always  sure.  All 
this  bespeaks  the  reality  of  the  Law.  The  results 
two-fold,  extending  aloug  the  whole  field  of  Gaelic 
Pronunciation,  and  directing  the  system  of  Gaelic 
Spelling.  Examples.  Beauty  of  the  system  in  Irish- 
Gaelic.  How  to  know  English  words  of  Keltic  and 
not  German  Origin.     A  Discovery. 

The  new  and  important  subject — Grimm*s  law  and  its 
relation  to  certain  rules  and  usages  in  Irish,  have  been 
fully  discussed  and  explained.  How  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  has  been  by  a  process  of  induction 
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Teached,  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  law  itself,  have 
been  shown.  Its  permanent  and  uniform  effects  ;  the 
identity  of  theso  effects  with  kindred  processes  of  aspi- 
ration and  eclipsing  in  Irish-Gaelic,  and  the  nature  o£ 
physical  laws,  have  been  pictured  in  these  pages  just 
past. 

There  exists  to  a  degree,  quite  remarkable  in  Irish- 
<3aelic,  another  law  which  may  be  called  the  Jaw  of 
vavcel  asdmiladon,  possessing  a  vitality  that  has  lasted 
for  two  thousand  years  and  longer,  and  exercising  a 
phonetic  influence  which  completely  permeates  the  spoken 
language,  while  it  controls  and  directs  the  rules  of  the 
written  Gaelic  speech. 

The  foregoing  law,  allied  to  Grimm's,  which  is  the 
fountain  and  source  of  eclipsing  and  aspirating  in  Irish, 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  consonantal  harmony,  and 
affects  the  consonants  only ;  but  this  law  affects  the 
vowels  chiefly,  and  rests  on  the  principle  of  vocal  pitch,  or 
comparing  vowel  sounds  to  notes  in  the  musical  octave, — 
on  their  relative  height  in  the  scale  of  harmonic  sounds. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  subject  of  classic  pronunci- 
ation (pp.  122,  130  of  this  volume)  it  is  shewn  that  the 
vowels  in  Irish  are  five  ;  that  they  are  pronounced  just 
as  they  had  been  pronounced  (p.  127)  by  the  Latin  races, 
from  the  days  of  Plautus  to  Suetonius  ;  that  the 
sound  of — 

a  is  aw,  never  c.  e  as  first  e  in  where. 

t  as  t  in  p/que.  o  as  o  in  told. 

u  as  t<  in  rule^  or  oo  in  tool. — See  pp.  127, 128. 

"  Irish  or  Keltic,"  remarks  Geddes,  **  is,  in  its  promm- 
ciation,  ever  sound  where  the  Scottish  and  English  aro 
false.  It  can  be  shown,"  he  says,  "  to  be  sound  where 
both  are  false. — Lecture,  p.  9. 

"'  The  phenomenon  presented  by  most  letters  in  English 
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of  sound  and  sign,  having  bat  a  fortnitons  connection,  is 
nearly  unique.  The  real  sound  is  quite  different  in  Eng- 
lish f com  that  which  one  is  taught  to  give  it.  T  here  is 
nothing  like  this  in  any  langnage.  At  all  events,  there 
is  nothing  in  Irish  like  such  irregularities. 

"  The  pure  vowel  sound  of  "  a'  exists  in  English  in  the 
*  a'  in  far  ;  of  *  a*  in  most  words  in  which  that  letter 
occurs.  I^ut  the  "e,  i,  u,'*  (in  English)  do  not  rt»presc*ufc 
perfect  vowel  sounds,  but  mixed  ones,  and  we  have  ac- 
ordingly  to  look  for  the  true  simple  vowel  sounds  under 
othern;  thus  *e'  will  be  found  to  be  best  represented  by 
the  *a'  in  mm:;  'i,*  by  the  *e' in //tomi';  while  '  u'  is 
expressed  by  the  *oo,  in  cx>/". — Ailanliti,  No.  I,  p   16. 

"In  English,  *e'  lowj  has  evidently  lost  it^s  original 
Bound,  for  it  is  now  pronounced  ee  (not  ch) ;  like  * V  hnj 
in  all  ancient  and  modern  languages." — 1).\  0  l)"n:,van. 

And  the  learned  Doctor  remarks,  *'that  *  e'  still  kcej>s  its 
ancient  long  sound  in  a  few  words,  as  in  vlu')\\  (h  I'r^  r)vr, 
in  which  words  it  coirespjnds  exactly  with  '  e'  long  in 
Irish.*'— p.  11. 

What  diphthongs  are,  has  been  shown  in  p.  127.  Aiid 
in  pages  193,  194,  the  four  distinct  st>unds  of  consonants 
in  Irish  is  plainly  proven. 

RATIONALE  OF  TDK  LAW  OF  VOWEL  ASSIMILATION'. 

Tlie  vowel  sounds  have,  by  pliilosophiial  writers,  been 
viewed  in  the  light  of  musical  notes,  and  from  the  ana- 
lysis made,  it  appears  that  *'  i"  and  ''  e"  are  the  higliest 
in  vocal  value ;  and  that  "  a,  o,  u  '  are  the  lowest  in  the 
vocal  scale.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
extract,  taken  from  AVan'is,  vul.  1,  iqy.  GO,  Go. 

"  The  reason  of  such  a  division  is  quite  philosoj)liic, 
for  every  vowel  sound  is  produced  *  by  the  passagt>  of  the 
air  through  the  opening  of  the  glottis ;'  and  thus  all  in- 
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tonated  vowel  sound:3 '  partiko  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  mnsical  notes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  coostituto 
the  elements  of  speech.'  In  the  musical  octave  each 
Buccc'Ssive  note,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  sounded 
with  a  volume  of  voice  deeper  than  that  of  the  note  pre- 
ceding ;  an<l  conversely  the  preceding  is  sounded  with  a 
higher,  that  is,  a  more  si  nder  (wo  shall  so  call  it)  volume 
of  voice  than  its  succeeding  note.  The  two  highest  are, 
therefore,  the  two  which  may  properly  bo  called  slender, 
when  compared  to  those  which,  lower  in  the  ecale,  are 
pronounced  deep,  or  Iryad.  lu  this  manner  intonated 
vowel  sounds,  as  far  as  they  partake  of  this  musical  cha- 
racter, are  some  slender,  some  broad.  Let  us  arrange 
them,  then,  in  the  philosophic  order,  from  the  highest  to 
the  deepest ;  thus,   i,  e,  a,  o,  u.  " 

There  are  such  sounds,  therefore,  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  vowel  intonation,  as  shtilcr, — and  others  compared 
with  them,  broad.  And  the  vowels  that  represent  a 
slen'tcr  sound  are  "i"  and  '*e  ;'*  and  those  that  represent 
a  broad  sound  are  "a*'  "  o"  "u."  This  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  philosopliic  analysis  of  vowel  intonation  has  ar- 
rivfd.  ^i  his  is  the  clear  outcome  of  linguistic  investi- 
gation  of  vowel  sounds. 

Now,  what  does  li'ish-CIaelic  say  on  this  nice  point  of 
vowel  intonation,  and  of  the  division  of  vowel  sounds  into 
broad  and  slender  ? 

1.  Why,  the  distinction  between  broad  and  slender 
vowels  has  been  known  by  Irish  grammarians  and  Irish 
Writers  from  the  days  of  Aongus  0*Daly  Fionn,  surnamed 
the  Divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  Donogh  Mi'r 
O'Daly,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
long  before  these  two  celebrated  Irish  poets  flourished. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  before  the  Christian  faith 
had  been  preached  and  practised  iu  Ireland  ]^oett^  y?^ 
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fashionable,  and  Keltic  bards  were  a  public  institatioB 
amongst  all  the  princes  and  sovereigns  of  Ireland.  It  ig 
well  known,  as  Zeuss  attests,  that  these  princes  of  poetiy 
fashioned  their  bardic  efEusions  according  to  settled 
laws,  which  on  lo  account  could  be  violated. 

What  were  these  laws  ? — AssonmicCf  or  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Irish  bards  "  Coiharda,"  was,  at  all  events,  the 
fourth  indispensible  requisite.  Assonance  was  of  two 
kinds,  "  slan,"  or  perfect,  and  "briste,''  or  broken.  Pop 
perfect  assonance  it  was  necessary  that  vowels  of 
the  same  class,  broad  (a,  o,  u)  should  chime  with 
broad ;  or  slender  (o,  i)  should  chime  with  a  slender 
vowel  in  the  tinal  syllable.  Therefore,  the  division  of 
vowels — ^now  proved  to  be  philosophically  correct — datee 
from  the  earliest  times,  even  before  the  Christian  period. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  written  Irish  pi*ose  previous  to 
the  twelfth  century,  the  division  of  the  vowels  into  broad 
and  slender,  is  not  so  striking  and  perceptible  as  in  the 
writings  of  periods  subsequent  to  that  time.  Nevcrthe^ 
less,  the  songs  and  bardic  compositions  of  the  very 
earliest  period  clearly  point  to  this  division  of  the  vow^els 
into  broad  and  slender.  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  says  : — 
"  The  principle  upon  which  this  division  is  founded  is 
observable  in  the  oldest  fragments  of  Irish  composition 
remaining  to  us." — Iri^ih  GraniTnar,  2T-  3,  4.  One  can 
bo  morally  certain,  therefore,  that  irom.  the  most  remote 
historic  periods,  the  division  of  the  vowels  into  broad 
and  slender  has  been  known. 
llie  rtficiwit  rule  in  Ii*ish:    '^  Caol  IcCaolagus  LcatJian  le 

Lcailmn^*  istJiclaw  of  vowel  dssimilation  lUeraUy  crys^ 

ialised, 

3.  The  historic  truth  regarding  this  point,  like  the 
round  towers,  or  the  stamped  tiles  with  which  the  palaces 
of  Palmyiti  were  built,  has  been  engrained  into  the  cou- 
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etitntion  of  the  langnage.  This  fecund  elementary 
truth  has  given  birth  to  the  grammatical  dictum,  **  caol  le 
caol,  agas  Icalan  le  lea-  an/'  that  is  a  slender  vowel  with 
a  slender,  and  a  broad  vowel  with  a  broad.  The  follow- 
ing observation  is  from  the  Collcffe  Iinsh  Grammar,  p. 
16  : — "  This  division  of  the  vowels  into  hroad  ard  slender 
should  not  be  lightly  noticed  by  the  student;  for  the 
spelling  of  all  the  words  in  the  langnage  depends  much, 
"nearly  entirely,  on  the  position  which  the  slender  and 
broad  vowels  hold  with  regard  to  the  consonants.  Thero 
is  an  old  Gaelic  rule  which  directs  that  a  consonant,  or 
consonants,  should  in  every  written  word,  lie  between 
either  two  shnidcr,  or  two  hroad  vowels ;  and  consequently, 
that  u  broad  vowel,  such  as  *  a,'  *  o,'  '  u,'  could  not  cor- 
rectly go  before,  while  a  slender  vowel,  cither  *  e'  or  '  i' 
comes  immediately  after  a  consonant,  but  if  a  broad 
vowel  precede,  so  should  a  broad  one  follow  ;  if  a  slender 
vowel  precede,  so  should  a  slender  vowel  follow." 

Dr.   John  O'Donovan  says : — "  The  influence  of  the 

vowels  over  the  consonants  which  exists  to  some  extent  in 

every  language,  has  given  rise  to  a  general  rule  or  canon 

of  orthography  which  distinguishes  the  Irish  from  all  the 

European  languages." — Ivish  Grammur  p,  3. 

In  page  9  of  Cdtlc  StudleJt,  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Elel,  hy  William  K.  StdJivan,  Ph.,  D.,  M.R.LA, 
WUliam>8  and  Norgaie,  LoTidoii,  1863,  read  the  following 
words: 

"  The  Irish  rule  of  *  broad  to  broad,  and  slender  to 
slender,*  may  be  looked  upon  as  progressive  assimilation, 
the  Irish  broad  vowels  being  *  a,  o,  u,'  and  the  slender 
*  e,  i.'  Wherever  this  rule  is  followed,  a  consonant  or 
consonants  should,  in  every  written  word,  lie  between 
either  two  broad  or  two  slender  vowels ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  tho  vowol  of  a  syllable  be  broad,  tta©  "^oneV  ol 
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thn  next  succeeding  syllable  should  be  broad ;  if  the  vowel 
be  slender,  the  following  one  must  likewiso  be  slender." 

4.  In  the  Finnish-Tartarian  language — s\j  the  Russian, 
the  vowels  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft — "  a,  o,  n,'*  are 
hard  vowels.  Now,  if  the  root  syllable  in  tliese  dialects 
be  hard  (a,  o,  u.)  the  vowel  of  the  suiHxos  must  be 
hard.  This  principle  is  very  remarkable  in  iiussian.  A 
distinct  character  is  framed  to  note  the  hard  or  soft 
sound. 

5.  Is  there  any  trace  to  bo  found  in  the  Romance  Ian- 
guages,  or  in  English,  to  point  out  that,  in  former  times,  a 
division  of  the  vowels  like  that  which  exists  and  flourishes 
at  present  in  Irish-Gaelic,  had  existed  ?     To  this  question  • 
an  answer  in  the  atlirmitive  must  needs  be  given. 

Every  body  who  is  any  way  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  is  aware  that  the  consonant  "  c,"  before  the 
vowel  "  e*' and  *' i,"  is  invariably  pronounced  like  "s;" 
and  before  "  a,  o,  u,'*  the  same  consonant  is  articulat<.Hl 
(hard)  like  English  "  k.'*  ^Vhat  else  is  that  but  a  rem- 
nant of  the  sbnder- vowel  action  of  "  e"'  and  **  i  ?'*  'J'he 
influence  which  these  slendor  vowels  have  exercised  on 
"c/*  as  a  consonant,  has,  in  process  of  time,  resulted  in 
the  pronunciation  which,  at  the  present  time,  the  conso- 
nant **  c,'*  before  *'  e"  and  "  i,"  receives,  in  con  trail  istinc- 
tion  to  that  which  it  receives  before  "  a,  o,  u.'*  It  has  hajv 
pened,  owing  to  vocal  modifications,  and  owing  to  changes 
and  times  and  dialectic  renewal,  that  this  diffei*ence  is  not 
BO  fully  or  so  strongly  marked  in  other  consonants  as  it 
is  in  *•  c."  "  L"  is  an  exception.  The  action  of  the 
slender  vocal  force  of  ''  e,  i,''  on  the  liquid  consonant  "  1' 
is  such  that  in  some  words  the  "  1"  sound  is  nitrh  lost. 

Let  us  take  the  ItiJian  language  next.  What  .savs 
Italian  ?  what  says  Wallachian  ?  That  with  regard  to 
the  articulated  changes  in  the  consonant  **  c"  before  *'  e," 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  letter  coming  before  the 
slender  vowels  "  e,"  *•  i,"  has  an  articulate  value  which 
it  has  not  before  "  a,"  **  o'*  "  u,"  and  hence,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  slender  vowels  has  told  o  i  this  consonant  in 
Italian.  And  thus  these  vowels,  "  e,"  "  i,"  have,  in 
the  other  mutes,  to  a  less  perceptible  and  to  a  less  dis- 
tinguishable degree,  however,  shown  the  influence  that 
they  have  exercised  on  the  consonants,  with  which  in 
sound  they  unite. 

Next,  what  says  Spanish  ?  Before  "  e,"  **  i,*'  "  c"  has 
the  sound  not  of  the  Italian  and  Wallachian  **t3h,"  but 
of  *•  th"  sharp  ;  before  *'  a,  o,  u,"  it  has  the  common 
articulate  value  of  "  k."  Hence,  in  the  language  of 
Castile  and  Arragon  is  to  be  seen  the  same  phonetic  fea- 
ture that  presents  itself  in  Italian,  Wallachian,  and 
French. 

Does  this  affection  or  change  of  sound  before  the 
vowels  "  e,  i'*  exist  in  English  too  ?  Yi^^  it  is  found  in 
English. 

This  division  of  vowels  into  broad  and  slender, 
"leaf an  le  leatan,  agns  caol  le  caol,"  has  never,  though 
resting  on  the  first  principles  of  melody  and  eupliony, 
been  philosophically  treated,  nay,  even  noticed  by  Eng- 
lish philologists,  yet  its  use  is  not  foreign  to  the  Saxon 
tongue;  for  *' c"  and  *•  g"  before  the  broal  vowels 
*'  a,  o,  u,"  are  pronounced,  *'  c"  like  "  k,"  and  '*  g"  like 
"  g"  hard ; 

a  o  u 

as,  c,  Cff;         cmr ;  cud ; 

5»   g,     fjirdea  ;        r^ouo  ;  (]%  \  ; 

while  before  the  vowels  "e,i"  called  slender,  the  same 
consonauls  are  pronounced  soft  — 

e  i 

c^nt;  Older;  ^tHOSB. 
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From  the  statements  and  the  proofs  just  presented,  tba 
following  conclusions  are  certain : — 

(1^  The  vowels  can,  naturally  and  in  strict  propriefj, 
owing  to  their  character  as  musical  sounds,  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  broad  (a,  o,  u,)    and   slender  (e,  x). 

(2)  In  Irish-Gaelic  this  division  into  hard  and  slender  has 
been  known  and  put  into  practice  by  the  bards  and  gramp 
marians,  f  mm  the  earliest  period  of  Ireland's  history. 

(3)  In  other  languages  this  division  is  not  unknown; 
nay,  it  holds  an  important  place,  at  this  very  hour,  in 
Russian,  in  which  a  special  character  is  employed  to  point 
out  the  presence  of  the  broad  or  slender  vowel  sonni 

(4)  As  the  broken  pillars  of  Pompeii  tell  of  the  archi- 
tectural columns  that  stood  perfect  two  thousand  years 
ago,  so  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  slender  sounds  of 
"  o"  and  "  i,"  scattered  among  the  six  llomauce  languages, 
point  to  the  perfect  use  of  the  slender  or  sharp  vowd 
sounds  of  "e"  and  "  i,"  in  days  of  early  Eoman  pro- 
nunciation. It  cannot,  however,  bo  inferred  that  "c," 
before  "  i"  in  Latin,  had  at  any  period  the  sound  of  "  s" 
or  "  ts."  For  it  is  certain,  as  has  been  shown  in  chapter 
VI.  of  this  work,  that  the  sound  of  "  c,"  oven  before  "e" 
or  "  i,'\had,  in  Latin,  always  been  the  same  as  that  oi 
"k."  (See  c.  vi.,  pp.  127,  128,    129). 

OBJECTION. 

now,  then,  has  "  c"  in  the  Romance  languages,  daugl*- 
ters  of  Latin,  tho  soft  and  hard  soimd  ? 

The  anslrer  is :  "  c"  in  Latin  was  always  hard  before" 
"  e**  and  "  i,"  as'well  as  before  "  a,  o,  u."  Every  cons^ 
nant  partakes  of  the  nature  of  tho  vowel  in  union  wi 
wliich  it  is  sounded.  Now,  the  vowels  "  o"  and  "  i" 
tho  highest  in  the  scale.  They  are  slender ;  they 
palatal.  They  give  a  pitch  upwards  to  the  articula 
vocal  value  of  tho  coiibou^u\»^— X.^  ''  ^l'  ^  "  d^  l^  m^n 
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to  '^  8."  Honce  consonants  sounded  with  ^^  e,  i/*  must 
have  a  higher  palatal  potency  than  when  sounded  in 
union  with  ''a,  o,  u." 

The  remnant  of  this  high  palatal  power  of  the  slender 
vowels,  "  e,  i,"  is  perceptible  at  this  hour  in  the  sounds 
which  some  consonants  (notably  *'c,  1/')  receive  in  the 
Bomance  dialects,  and   in  English. 

In  Irish-Gbielic  the  original  sound  of  "  c"  before'  *'e,  i" 
18  preserved  in  all  its  integrity  and  fulness.  Its  sound  is 
the  sound  of  "k,"  but  "k,"  as  in  Kyrie. 

Note, — The  high  palatal  sound  consonants  receive  from 
the  presence  of  the  slender  vowel  sounds,  is  well  repre- 
sented by  "  y"  in  English. 

Hence,  as  a  rule,  an  Irish  consonant  followed  by  "  e," 
is  represented  in  English  by  the  same  consonant,  with 
"  y^'  annexed. 

"The  sound  of  a  slender  consonant  in  Irish'-Graelic 
becomes,  to  an  English  student,  distinct  and  perceptible 
by  blending  the  sound  of  'y'  with  the  common  conso- 
nantal articulation." — College  Grammar,  p.  20. 

The  consonant  "  s"  in  Irish,  is  a  strong  inslance  of  the 

effect  produced  by  the  slender  vowels :    Before  or  after 

«  a,  o,  u,"  its  sound  is  "  s"    (like  **  ss"  English) ;  before 

or  after  "  e,  i,"  it  is  *'  sh,"  without  an  exception,  as,  "  so'' 

(aheb)  he  ;  "  sion,"  (sheeon)  a  storm. 

The  "  y**  sound  with  the  vowels  "  e,  i,"  is  plainly  per- 
ceived in  the  second  column  of  the  following  terms  when 
Contrasted  with  those  of  the  first: — 

bo,  (pr.  bow)  cow ;  beo,  (byow)  alive. 
Co,       O^oh,)    as  ;     ceo,  {kyco)  or  (kcogli)  fog. 
do,      (dhoh,)  to ;     deo,  Qlyoh)  life,  ever, 
ca,  laiCi  what ;         cia,  (kyah)  what. 
«  C"  and  *^d"  and  "  b,"  before  «  e"  or  "  i,"  are  pala- 
%Alised,  like  "  t"  in  twne ;  or  like  "  ky"  in  An^vic ;  "  \,'' 
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in  kind,  "  a,"  in  card  ;  so  tho  Irish  word,  "  cinn,"  calm, 
is  pronounced  kijuvhi. 

it  is  evident,   tlitTefore,  when  this  vocal  value  of  the 
slender   vowels   has   been  through  ages  retained  in  the 
Irish  language  ;  and  when   to  this  day  the  phonetic  and 
the  orthographic  intluence  of  the  slender  sounds  permeates 
e\^ry  syllabic  of  (Jaelic  speech,  and  when,  as  has  been 
sh(Avn,   the  sounds  of  the  vowels  is  identical  with  the 
phonetic  values  of  the  same  vocables  in  tho  Latin  tongue^ 
that  a  law  like-  that  now  known  in  Ii'ish  as  voivd  a^simi^^a^' 
Hon  must  have  existed  at  one  time  in  La; in.  The  shado^pv  ^ 
outline  of  the  lull  figure  of  that  law  is  to  this  day  se^^^ 
in  the  Romance  descendants  of  the  parent  Latin  tongr.i^  - 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  certain  that  at  an  early  peri^c:^ 
in  the  L.itin  as  well  as  in  the  Iri^h  huiguago,  a  radicr^^  ^^ 
diit'eienco  existed  between  the  influence  exercised  by 
two  classes  of  vuwcls — ihe/xvtu/  and  the  s'cudjr.  T 
radical  dili'erence  is  found  lujt  to  have  floated  down  t: 
stream  of  time,  preseuting,  all  through  its  varied  con 
the  impress  of  a  distinct  phonetic  i'oi.ture,  in  any  langua 
so  well  us  in  Irish-Uuelic.     In  Latin  it  is  lost  except 

its    broken  transmitted   forms.      In  Ireland  it  is  pcrfec '^ 

still.     This  is  important. 

TUE  VOWEL  LAW  -ITS    HKSl'LTS  I  NCnANGEAULE  :  SOUND 

AM)  m'i:ll;n<t  always  suue. 

The  efEects  ut'  this  priuc  pie  of  vowel  assimilation  i 
Iribli  peimeates  the  wliole  of  the  language  spoken  an 
w  lit  ten. 

One  cannut  breixthe  without  air,   nor    see  without  re*-^ 
fleeted  light,  bO  one  cannot  &peak   Irish-Gaelic,  or  writ^ 
it  without  a  knowle<lL;e   ot'  this  principle.     Like  ihythit3> 
in  })ueiry,  (;r  melody    lU  song,  it  is  enlwii.ed  w.th,  and  i^ 
gives  iile   tu  thu   .ivii;g  bruithing  languMge  of  the  Gael. 
Fur  nil  this,  the  iiiiili  o^v:uLu:i<^  uiitives  of  Ireland  do  not 
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ailvert  to  the  presence  of  the  principle ;  just  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  not  advert  to  the  presence  of  the  air 
by  which  we  are  burroundcd. 

All  the  phonetic  and  orthographic  properties  of  Irish- 
Gaelic  tfike  their  rioc  from  this  principle  of  vowel  assimi- 
lation, just  as  bi-anches  sprout  from  a  stem,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  spring  forth  and  bloom.  Some  of  these 
properties  are  ( 1 )  fullness  of  articulate  sound  ;  (2)  con^ct- 
fiess  of  projiunciation,  (3)  an  unchan<4eable  spelling,  quite 
^Q  keeping  with   the  settled  p:onunciution  of  the   lan- 
§*nage.      This  principle    may  be  regarded  as  a  law  of 
Gaelic  speech  :  lor  its  effects  bear  the  impix'ss  of  order,  of 
"Urmony,    of  continued    and    lusting  uniformity  ;    of  a 
^li  rective  inlluence  on  the  language  even  in  jwints  the  most 
^liiiute. 

What  is  the  leading  effect  of  this  rule?  It  is  simply 
tliat  vowels  of  a  certain  class,  for  instance  "  e,  i,"  affect 
^iie  consonants  (in  union  with  which  they  enter,  in  pro- 
ducing Gaelic  sounds,  either  of  syllables  and  words,)  to 
tliat  degree,  that  not  only  the  cimsonants  are  stamped 
Xvith  the  vowel  value  which  ihiy  derive  from  the  connec- 
tion, but  the  s}  liable  coming  directly  next  in  order  re- 
ceives, so  to  !>poak,  a  starling  nolo  from  the  closing 
Vuwrl  of  the  piecediiig  .syJluble.  Ihe  effects  produced 
iir.-  two-told — liirtt,  on  the  consonant ;  secondly,  in  direct- 
ing iIr'  chuiacLer  of ;  he  next  vo\\  el  in  the  coming  syllable. 

EXAMI'LLS. 

*•  .^huiui^lieoir,"  a  saviour,  from  "  slan,"  safe,  ond 
"  sUunn;^,'  t(;  save  ;  the  blender  vowel  ''  i"  precedes  "  g," 
and,  therefore,  a  slender  vowel  "  e"  is  the  first  in  the 
annexed  syllable,  "  teoir,"  and  not  '*  toir."  Again, 
"  iuiL.sguIloir'  ends  in  "  to.r,''  and  not  "ieotr,"  for  in  the 
jniniit.vc  root,  '■  iuucgal  (with  "  a"  before  -T')  closes  with 
:.   broud  vowel   ('*  a').      In  vciLo  iLIb  Lw    it,  bU";k\\>^\^ 
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remarkable,  as  "  cuir,"  put,  "  cuir-tear,"  (and  not  "  cuir- 
tar,*')  is  pat ;  "  buail,"  strike,  **  baail-tcar,"  is  struck. 

Irish-Gaelic,  therefore,  adheres  fully  to  the  law  of  voicd 
askmilalion,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  lost 
throoghout  Enrope. 

"  Thus  we  see  that  the  classification  of  vowels  made  by 
Irish  grammarians  accords  exactly  with  that  which  the 
investigations  of  philosophy  point  out  as  correct.  There 
are  in  Gaelic,  therefore,  two  classes  of  vowels  cloaHy  and 
philosophically  distinguishable.  Do  they  difEer  in  their 
iDfiuence  and  in  their  cfEects  ? 

'*  Vowels  and  consonants  constitute  the  one  grand,  uni- 
versal family  of  letters.     Consonants  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  sounded  along  rcUh,  or  by  the  aid 
of  the  vowels.     When  articulated,  tliey  partake,  of  the 
Bound  of  that  vowel  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  enunci- 
ated.   Irish  vowel  sounds  are,  as  we  have  scon,  of  a  twofold 
character,  broad  or  slender ;  each  consonant  must,  accord- 
ingly, partake  of  a  twofold  articulation,  hrodd  or  slender, 
according  to  the  broad  or  slender  intonation  of  the  vowel 
by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  sounded.     This  twofold  articu- 
lation can,  in  some  measure,  be  applie  1  with  truth  to  con- 
sonants in  any  language;  but,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
Keltic  dialects,  and  particularly  Irish,  we  kuow  of  none 
in  which  this  phonetic  distinction  in  the  articulation  of 
consonants  has  retained  its  radically  distinctive  philoso- 
phic character. 

"  The  iuiluonce  of  a  twofold  sound  of  the  vowels  thus 
acting  on  the  consonants,  and  causing  them  to  participate 
in  it,  is  so  fused  into  our  national  language  that  it  has 
stamped  its  pronunciation  and  orthoi;i-a})hy  witli  a  com- 
plexion and  individuality  quite  different  from  cverythini^ 
English.  To  Irisli-.-i>eakiug  natives  this  individuality 
ap])ears  cjuite   ea-y  aiid  natui-al,  and,  like  nccent,  w  t'l 
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lich  it  is  essentially  blended,  is  naturally  acquired  and 
^"^"'^actised  by  them  without  knowing  or  adverting  to  the 
istence  of  the  principle  from  which  it  springs  ;  yet,  to 
.ose  who  do  not  speak  the  language,  it  appears  at  once 
^^i-ange  and  difficult. 

"  As  the  language  is  spoken  and  written,  the  effects  of 

le  influence  exercised  by  the  twofold  division   of  vowel 

^"Onnds   extend  to  both   departments — tlie    written  and 

^Jx)ken  Gaelic.     These  effects  mny   well,  therefore,   be 

^i«dled  arliculnte,  or  phonetic,  and  urUio  .rrfphlv. 

"The  ar/toK /a/€  regards  the  sound  of  each  consonant 
'When  it  is  intonated  with  a  broad  or  slender  vowel.  The 
^CMrthographic  regards  the  laws  of  spelling." — East/  Lissiis, 
or  ScIf'Luftrudion  in  Irish,  i^^^'i  ^I^-,  JT-  200,  201  ;  Luhlin, 
JMallany,  imlliaher. 

It  appears  to  arise  from  a  principle  of  euphony,  ac- 
cording to  Latham : 

"  The  Irish-Gaelic,  above  most  other  languages,  illus- 
trates a  euphonic  principle  that  modifies  the  vowels  of  a 
word.  The  vowels  *  a,  o,  u,'  arc  full,  whilst  'i,  e'  ai*e 
sharp.  Now,  if  to  a  syllable  containing  a  small  vowel, 
as,  *buad/  there  be  added  a  syllable  coutaiiiinga  broad 
one,  as  *  am,'  a  change  tak(\s  plai.*e.  Either  the  first 
syllable  is  accommodated  to  the  .sc^'ond,  or  the  second  to 
the  first,  so  that  the  vowels  rosj)c'ctive!y  contained  in  them 
are  either  botii  full  or  both  small.  Hence  arises,  in  re- 
spect to  the  word  quoted,  either  the  form  '  buahim,'  or  else 
the  form  *  biiadrm." — Lafhani  (rii  ihe  Ewfii^h  Ltn juajc^ 
3rd  Cf.L,  §  2'J^^,  p.  loS.  And  from  a  principle  of  har- 
mony,  acvording  to  Professor  W.  K.  ►Sullivan. 

(JJIAXD  RESULTS:  CERTAINTY  OF  S'JUNI)  ;  .-LUIITV  OF 

Two   grand   resnU.>    ^]n•i!l^.''   ijunifdiately   and  direct!} 

f  iviii  ihib  principle  : 

i» 


Ill'  •      A   |i  •■.  \  •'   !!i   I  1    j'li.iTK'iic.-;.    and  a  corrcx  £:> 

('■•luiii  ).i  Stan. aril   ui"  [);'..'iiLinei.ni.):i.      'I  ho  vowel    ■•--nn-]^ 

ul"  '' 0,  i''  aiv  Ii  <:li,  and  lend  to  thv^  consonants  a  palati =a1 

character.       Tho  tongnc,  in  pronouncing  the  consoBai^^mt> 
Avith  "  c,'*  D\ust  touch  tlio  palate.     The  soimd  once  ntter^^-<l 
does  not  rest  with  tho  consonant.     It  does  not  stop  f Koi m      *j 
but  passes  on  to  the  tirst  part  of  the  next  syllable.     TbM^  o 
action  of  this  sound   may  well  be  compared  to  a  ma  "^^n 
going  up  a  hill.     He  attaii.s  tho  height  ho  sought.      H.    ^^ 
cannot,  in  descending,  come  dowa  all  at  once.     He  hole 
for  a  time  to  the  high  position  he  has  attained.     So  it 
with  the  vowel  sounds.      When  the   articulate  value 
"  o"  or  "  i"  has  been  heard  iu  any  syllable,   that  pitch 
palatal  power  it  has  attained  is  kept  up  ;  and  hence  tl 
next  syllabic  coming  directly  aft^r  it  must,  in  part, 
echo  the  vowel  pitch.      In  this  way  each  syllable  endu 
with  '4"  must  have  "e'*  or  '"i"  iirst  in  the  succeedii 
syllable.      Smdi  is  tho  law  of  phonetics   in  Irish.     It 
the   precursor  of  the    law  of  spelling;   and   spelling  ^ 

moulded  on  lis  rules. 

Second — A  coricet  system  of  spelling.     Let  a  stnde^^^  ^^ 
only  learn  the  roots  of  woixls ;  the  preHxes  and  suffixes 
and  then,  by  the  application  of  tho  rule,   "  Caol  le  ci 
agus  Icatan  le  leal  an,"  he  can  spell  any  word  in  the 
language.     Let  us  take,  for  examp'e,  in  Irish  : 
The  Lord's  Piiavkr — An  Padair. 


Ar  n-atair  a  ti  air  neaih  go  nao:iitar  d*  amm,  god-tigr 
do  ri:*.ea.t,  go  n-di'antar  do  tod  air  an  talaiii  mar  gmdiee^"^^^^ 
air  neaih.     Tarair  diiinn  ann  n-iud  ar  n-ar.In  laetaiiiai^  ^^:3ai  ? 
o<rus  man   duinu   ar   h-fiaCa  mar    maiteamuid-ne  da 
1  -fia.'aaiaii)  f.'m,  na  lr:g  sjnn  a  g-catn^ad,  aut  saor  smn      -*^*^ 
I'lc.     Am'n.*-* 


*'1e:;.ms,  ok  Wokiis   Kxplainkd. — '*  raduir/'  a  prayer,  doriv 
from  iiiu    Latin    j'atcr^  lutlier,  it  muuus   tho   our  father,  aii» 


i  1 


-l.^rii"  Arii:l,  s.-uii,  ••! '  ik;;i.!i  !m,    l:'i;s  l^uan-.'eartir, 
--\."uJ  ?.L:'-  r<M,  an  j^m-.si::  !t':i",  tcntcH'  ^-ai'Lr  ; 
X)o  scap  tr.Vl  bluaj^  ua  n-(Jivug,  lr:)iu  louii  a's  ar, 


laeiice  a  prayer ;  "atriir,"  lathor;  after  "ar,"  ojtr,  ono  of  the 
X^Iural  possessive  pronDuns,  "ii"  is  preiixcd  to  a».'yt'Z  any  want  of 
Bmoothness  of  sound  ;  "  atair"  oithor  lost    initial  "  p,"  or  came 
^s  it  ^ta^ds  wUliout  "  p,"  from  tlio    primitive    Aryan   speech  ; 
•*a,"  who;   *•  td,"  is,  art,  are;  *'  air,"  on  ;  "  air,"  preposition,  is 
^istingui&lied  Irom  "  ar,"  our,  hy  takinji^  tho    vowel  '*  i"  beforo 
**r:"  "air,"  pIrt)noanced  a/-/t;  **-ar,*'  is  pronounced  wr;  "ar,"  de- 
atruction,  is  ujtT ;  "a"  in  '*  ar"  is  accented  in    '*  ar,"   aw/*,   it  is 
not;  **ncain,"    pr.  ^lycp,    heaven;  "  flait  .as"  means    the    prin- 
cipality (of  God),   indirectly  heaven;  "  go,"  that ;  "naoiii,"a 
eaint  ;  "  naoiiitar,"  may  bo  blessed,  may  be  sanctified  ;  '*d"  for 
**  do,"  thy,  formed  from  *' tu,"  tiion,  as  iloj  is  from  ihou^  tuus 
{Latin)  from  in;  "ton"  and  *' td"   (i''rencli)   from  ta;  "  ti*^," 
come;  "tigid"    (thigee),  may  come;  "  rii>"   fpr.  ree),  a  king; 
"  rigeact,"  kingdom  ;  the  correct  spelling  is  **  rig"  (root  of  word 
alcitijjy  and  not  "  nog,"  and  its  eutlix  is  "ait,"  a  state.     By 
Yowel  assimilation  "  a6t"  becomes  "  eaOt,"   because  the  vowel 
in  "rig"  is  slender.     "Dean,"  do,  act,   mako;  •*  deantar"  (and 
not  "dean-tear")  may  be  done;  "a"  in  "dean"  is   broad  and 
final  ;  hence  the  sufiix  is  broad,  "  tar"  and   not  "  tear"  ;  on  tho 
other  Iiand  the  passive  ending  afier   "gnul,"  to  do,  is  "  tear," 
because  "i"  in  "gnid"  is  the   clusiwg   consonant.     "  Talaih," 
earth;  Latin  ^ /7'7o,  ttrrci;  "  t.ilJuir,"  give;  "duiun,"  to  iis,  com- 
posed   of   "  d«j,"  to  ;   "slim,"    us;  "  diu,"    to-duy,    spelled    also 
"  Did,"    as    in    French    i^'.'H;    "uidn,"    brea«l,    takes    "  n,"    liko 
"  £iTair,"  above,  after  "  ar,"  our  ;  "  id,"  a  day  ;  "  hie,"  of  a  day ; 
"  lae-t-aiiiail,"  dav-like,  daily  ;  "  t"  is  inserted    between  "  lao" 
and  "  aiiiail,"  like,  for  euphony;  "  mait'"  (pr.  moy-cdi)  forgive; 
"  fiaca,"   debts,   alter   "  ar,"   our,  '•' f "  is  eelipscMl  by  a  medial 
aspirate  "  b,"  tlia-t  is  by  "  v ;"  "  mar,"  as  ;  "  maiteamuid,"   wo 
forgive;  ^'muid"  is  tho  plural  endiii;.,'  to  "  mait,"  forgive,  "  ea" 
is  inserted  for  fuhu.'ss  of  sound  "  nij"   is  sutUx»Ml  to  "mui'l,"  to 
mako  the  term  emphatic.     Wo  say,  "sum,'  we,  "sinn-ne,"  wo- 
oursolvcs  ;  so  also  '' ne,"  an  old  form  liko  ,i<)i>y  Latin,  is  sutiixeil 
to  verbs  to  express  empiiasii:  ami  cuntradistiiiction  ;  "  na,"  not; 
"  loi;;,'*  lead  ;  "sinn,"  xia  ;  "  a,"  into  ;  "  cat,"  (pr.  caivhjfix  light ; 
•*  catuig,"  to  light  in    battle  ;"  caiugad,"    temptation,    a    iigho 
with  the  adversary  of  our   souls;  '•  c"    is    ccl'psed    by   "g,"  a 
softer  sound  :  "  c"  is  retained  iu  tho  spelling,  but  not  sounded  j 
"  saor,"  7.,  free  ;  "  sinn."  us  ;  "o,"  from  ;  '•'  ulc,"  evil. 
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'S  d*  fdg  moran  laoiTa  treun,*  ro  Inat  air  Lir  : 
Raib  a  n-ablaig  fuilteaj'  sracta  air  an  l>-feur 
Aig  madraili  seanga,  *s  fangaiV)  gortac*  gear. 
Bud  'n-dan  r«5ir  tola  loil),  go  d-tiocfad  an  t-eug 
O  cnaid  cum  imns  Acuil  a's  flait  iia  n-Greug. 

*Ceolrai(l  an  lunnis,  craob-sgaoil,  de  na  Dei 
Cia  'n  neac  do  tionsgnuig  gleo  6  'r  siolmig  an  crid  ? 
Do  sgaoil  mac  lonrac  loib  a  gaete  teo, 
'Gus  seoil  go  rigeact  an  Ijiiis  na  sluaigto  beo  ; 
Mar  geall  air  diiheas  di'blig  tug  an  rig 
D*a  sagart  naonita, — dcarc  an  leun  gan  scit, 
Aig  teact  go  tiug  a*s  go  tuban  air  a  lorg, 
Mar  dfoltas  ceart  air  Oeanfart  uaillcaT-,  borb. 
Cum  longa  na  n-Greug,  do  triall  an  sagart  saim, 
Le  tabartas  trom  'gus  scoide  ann  gac  laiiii ; 
Mar  bi  fleasg  craob,  'bi  f  illte  air  a  ceann, 
'Gus  bacul  oir,  gnat-brata  teuba  tcann, 
Do  guid  an  aluag  go  IJir  a*.'t  fus  go  buan, 
Guid  di's  clam  Aitrid  taosaig  urd'  na  luan. 

Go  raib  an  troig  faoi  sgrios  na  n-I)eaia,  bin. 
A  gaiBgidte  Grcug,'  a*s  go  raib  bur  Bcolta  Ian, 
Le  gaol  a  btarfas  sib  air  ais  lum  luaiu 
Bur  d-t»r  a*s  bur  muintir  sealbu^ad  moran  suain 
Act  dcanaid  truaig  air  ^eanoir  crom  faoi  leun 
'Gus  tabraid  air  ais  do  aris  a  leanV)  fJin, 
Glacaul  mo  duais,  as  sgaoilul  cuid  mo  croitle, 
'Gus  tabraid  jxumI  do  Dia  na  n-gae:e  buide  ! 
Aig  frcagairt  impicle,  gmr  na  Grug'  go  m«'r, 
'Gu8  tug  du  coiiiairle  eistea't  le  n-a  ,l1  r. 
Do  gum  an  coiiiairle  ceart  nn-c]:ant'  an  r;g 
'Gus  d'  Ibillsiii  freagral  geur  gar!i-::M'in  a  a-oule. 
JA^ig  loat,  a  >canpir,  na  d  iin  uioill,  ii:i  f^^^ii, 
Measg  lung  na  n-Gri'ug,  ii't  fill  air  ais  sa  t-sli^e, 
Air   cagla  gad  uac  d-tarvk'aii  uit  aoii  sg'.iU, 


EXPLAS*TJO((. 


Ko  do  tail  caoiii, 
Ni  leigfad  naim  i 
A.  crionEas  auis,  i 
Act  beid  Bi  galJta 


bacnl  fi'a  do  IJift. 
iig  go  d-tig  an  trat, 
v'liii,  a  cruf,  'a  a  bliit  ; 
i  an  t-scol  go  buan, 


'S  a  glensBil  leaba  ana  a  ngoibfead  sueld, 

O'u  m-baile  'g-ciaa  :  teit  namn  :  na  brostni;^  an  Ceatm. 

Do  geit  nn  fear  lo  eagla  an  n^  'Ui  teann, 
'Gn3  d'  eulni;;  leis  go  sosta;',  trom,  faoi  learg, 
ie  ais  na  d-tonta  gli'raC',  g'imnea:-  garg  ; 
-Atg  meabm^ail  caitui^ail  'a  aig  agarrt  coimirc  Dc. 
3Iic  mna  ua  a-deas-dlaoi;!''  sgeilcait  dealraid  an  loe. 

A  ng  na  gae^e  goal,  a'a  na  bii^a  bin, 
A  B-fad  na  I'nao  le  do  iolnn  Ijn  * 


gins;' 


•■f."  fpr. 


ee)  Tirgin 


"  fafirg" 


le,"   goii.  cft 

1  hero,  a  chiTaIro 


of  tho 


•Dgor;  ■' f  "  in  "  foary"   is  .isptrateil,  o 
poand  word  :     A  clianjto  t( 
required  in  (inelio.    "  Mio 
gidead  (pr  Quvifhji'cachJ,  a  \ 

fiery,  from  "  leine,"  iiro  ;  "  garg,"  roui;!! ;  "  do" 
perfect  Conse  1  "a,"  wlio,  is  oiiiittod  beforo  "do,"  lor  "ado 
Bcap,"  who  did  aoattor;  "  tri'd,"  through  ;"  sluag"  (pr,  ilooaj, 
%»iD  Ba^tinashe.  thnt  la  the  town  (bail o)  of  tlia  husta  (iia  Blnn^) 
"  trom-leun,"  heavy  woo  ;  "  aV  and,  "  ar"  doatruction  ;  "  tig," 
leri;  "  f "  aapiriLtod  in  perroi:t  tenso  Bct've  ;  "  moran,"  man;; 
"  laoflra,"  heroas  i  "  troan,''  brave  j  tlio  nama  "Traynor,"  is 
derived  from  "troun,"  brove,  and  "  fear,"  a  tnan  j  "rolaal," 
too  soon  ;  "  air  lar,"  on  the  centre,  atrutL-hod,  lying — an  adver- 
bial phraao,  maaning  lai-i  nut,  stretihod,  lying  low;  ■' raib," 
WBB ;  "n  n-aBlait;,"  plu.  of  "abiaC,"  a  carcaie ;  "  fuihoali," 
from  "fail,"  blood}  "  aracta,"  torn,  mangled  i  "four,"  Kratl; 
"aig,"  at,  by;  "madraib,"  doga ;  "  BBBiiga,"  tliiu,  wasted; 
"  faogBib,"  Taltaroa  I  "  gortaa/'^i*>iB<7i  '•gei2r,"sharp,bitiiigt 
«  bnd,"  it  was;  "  n-dio,"  ifl  " — '^J-  --■--■• 
"  tola,"  gen.  case  of  "  tau/*j| 
Jova;  "  jj-o,"  that,  "tioOfM 
"t"for  sannd  bBtwean  " 
"aat-eogi"  the  death i  " 
cnty  in  tho  nom.  and  k 
ftaatf  rerorring  b  '"""" 


i>r.i> 


KNr;i  I  sir  vi:»sir»\. 


Trauslarinn    by     JiOm    Stnnrt     l^lncKio,     F.R.S.E. — Vol. 
Edinlmrfrli  :   KdnuiTK-cti'Ti  ami  Don^-laSj,  H^'iO. 

'J'lic  banoful  wrath,  O  *;(  (!ilr«s,  ?=vn^%  of  rt?Icu8'  son,  the  eon 
Oftiorrow  tlii-o,  M.t'  Lcu:i!l'  s:^  >V(M'S  to  all  tlio  Cirt-cian  force 
TJisil  wiath  which  ui.-lmv  a  ^t^o;:t.  heroic  pj>ii1  fnmi  joyful  day 
To  gl(i(»Miy  IJados  hu'.h'd.  and  hdt  thoir  TiiaiiU'led  limbs  a  p 
'Vo  do^rs  and  vuUair?-;  ilms  i!,o  will  <rni!'_hri<*sr.  Jovo  was  do 
Since  lirsi  coniiMif  inn  kri-ji  ari-si-,  and  HiimU'rini^  strife  begn 
BolxNcen  A{ri(K's,  j;in;_  ol  nu;n,  aj.d  I'l-K-Ur'  ^'i-*ll;ke  «on. 
Which  (if  t  lie  {^'ds   boLwccn   ihcin  twain  the  raucorous  fi 

insj.ircil  r 
Lntonu's  Ho^i  :  Un-  ho  auainrL  the  kinjr,  with  an;»:cr  fired, 
Sliot  thron;.;h  iho  cainji  a  ^:()^o  di.-.caso  j  tlio  i)Ooj>lo  drooped 

die  I  : 
For  that  Atridi'.s  to  i»is  j-ricst  the  riirhtrons  suit  denied. 
AVhcn  to  \\iv.  .*\viiL  fell  ;i-i)l< 'a;.'liiug    Khi])s  canio   Chrysoa  wit 

j)rayor, 
And  for  liis  dui;;^^ht('r's  freedom  brought  tho  precious  ran 

rare. 
TTo  on  a  ^ohhMi  s.-'crcd  stal!',  with  r>ntstrr«tchf  d  arm,  display 
'I'lio  wreath  of  i  lie  lar-daniu;^  .-r<'vl,  and  thns  to  all  ho  praye 
.lint  cl.ii'Ilv  to  the  kinL'Iv  pair,  wliwse  wenl  tho  honi  obeved 
Yo  son's  of  Atre\i<,  and  ye  (Ire«.kr>  with  burnished  j^reaves, 

oa  V  ; 
"Vou  niay  fho  p-o(' ■;   with   co:H,ne>t  crown,  and  grant  with  i 

trjin^r  s;  "Mr 
To  6su'k  o!d  '1  roy,   ami   sail   with  joy  to  friends  and   cou 

dear  : 
lUit  nie — niv  dnii"i:fi:r  dr-ar  resiere,  and  h.tiieh  ran.s(«nie  ftjll 


II. 


rey 


om 
d 


'iVfl 


— las- 


ow, 


*'imri«,"  in  llio  ii*'i\.  is  ])roi.on!ired  v'/>//  :  *' s"  after  "  i"  has 
sound  of  .-//,    in  every    ii'^tance;  **  iniren.s''    is    .vanio    as   " 
reideas  ;"   •*  rrid*  ni«  ans   re;ifiy  ;  "  r^'idj'as,"  erenne.ss,  smoc 
Jies?,  <ini<^tncss  ;    '*  ini-n  idi  a.s."    non.(jiiief  no.-s,   henco    cent 
tion  J   "flaii,"  a  j»iinc(?:  *' l;aii..niai!,"  ]irince!y;  "ccol,"  muj 
**  ceolran'l."  s:v)nir.-t"r  :  '*  l)i:iij,"  haruiorjioas  ;  **  hinneas  n'crao- 
n  branch  ;  •'  n;;'i;!."  h)f!-c;  ''cva-  ii-^";.--!,"  rL\i.'al,  .^liow  out 
a  branch  pu!l<<l  <-f  a  tn<>.  w!  ai  i.;  !.iw.l<  n  biii'Nith  lIio  i^nrfaw 
*' tionyLfiini'j-j"  C{»nin:i'n(:ed  ;  "mo!"' seed;  •' .•-•i'lrui^^"  \\i\n   ;,'* 
eiated  ;  **  tcs."  and  *»  lan<.-,"  end    '•  las,"'  ce-nunenci'inent,  be 
3iin<^  ;  "lo:>a<"  and    "tut^ue,"  u    be^jinnei',  a  kader;  "  taos 
a  leudt-r,  itc. 


«■. 


WHAT  I>  BKAl  TY  ." 


'JCyS 


F^mriag  the  dread,  far-dartii'jr  p?d.  liie  son  of  Jorc,  Apo'.lo. 
^iiereto  the  Acbsan  host  replied  with  loud-conseutini;  cheer. 
And  bade  Lim  grant  the  old  man's  jirayer,   and  his   wreathed 

■taff  reTerc ; 
"It  ill  waa  Asaracmnon  pleased,  and  fortli  his  anp-er  brake; 
Away  he  een:  the  priest,  and  tii.is  \vi:h  i\'\\  rv?i>r.)'ji'  he  spake  : 
0\^  irian,  if  near  the  holIu-.r  siii;.?  1  ll:td  thee  here  a'':iiii, 
^**  lingering  now  with  laggard  fout  il'  thou  shall  dare  remain, 
■*  ^J*  liand  ahall  show  the  sacred  wrealh,  and  bear  the  stall'  in 

vain. 
*-he  maid  I'l!  not  restore  :  no,  not  till  hoarv  age  shall  come 
*^  ber  at  Argos,  in  mr  houso,  lar  from  lior  fatiicr's  home  : 
There  shall  she  tend  the   loom,  and  share  my   royal  bod  ;  but 

thou, 
"^^gone!  fret  me  no  more!  thy  speed  shall  be  thy  safety  now  ! 
"©  spake  !  the  tld  man  Icaivd  ;  no  word  of  sharp  reply  gave  he, 
^Ut  silent  went  to  the  billuwv   beach  of  the  vast  and  voicefal 


sea. 


*bere  from  the  Ehi|:a  a:. an  l^c  stood,  and  poured  the  pleading 
prayer 

^o  the  son  fjf  Jove  wl.ovi  Lrio  bure  of  the  lovely-flowing  hair: 
Hear  i;je,  O  <'■  I  «.l't;:«  s'lvcr  l.(.\v,  whoii-rhtlv  claim'st  lor  thine 
I'eiied  js'  :sle,  a:.d  C!ir\^..'s  walls,  and  f'iila*s  toweis  divine  I 

An  Kii:rlis>li  tr--:it!(.':i:aii,  a  luiitiof  ooii^iJi-rablc  learnirjL', 
LearJ  this  av^tt-ni  at  oiu-  t  irao  C'Xjjlained  by  the  prcaent 
writer,  and  be  oriel  ui:t  nidJeiiiv — '  Kow  hcautifull'' 
He  was  riirht.  The  >\  .-ft-.m  uf  vuwel  assimilation  in  Irish 
is  reallv  beautiful. 

Wiiat  is  beauty  :  It  is  liarmoiiv  of  ])arts  pivducing  a 
uiiifoiin  single  u^vel  p.-nieut.  It  i.-  tiie  exjire.>.^if.u  to  the 
eye,  or  to  tlieperCvptivc  faculty,  («f  :ruth,  (^f  wiMicrn.  and 
outward  grace.  In  physical  ihi:.gs.  it  is  fulness  of  dcve- 
loiK-ment  produced  i)V  svmlnetl•^•  and  harinonv. 

II  V  »  w  » 

In  all  that  is  .-^aid  of  the  beautiful  there  arc  two  leading 
lie  ..-5,  V.  itl:;i::t  v.  l.ieh,  a  conct-j»tion  of  beauty  cai.not  bo 
!..:ni.'d  :  the.---  are  oi;.'..er..>^.  combined  with  multipliciiy 
;.:;  i  t:i;il.,  m  \.i.i'l..  :.'.i'.  r-l:;  l'  l  ■  .-^I'l**,  ouc^hl  to  be  i.dde(.l 


W-      ..   ■  :     :    •  !■  !:."'  —that  is,  tl:o  grncv 

:i!:«l  c.cv  ri.-;!  -!      v  ■  :••  I  ■  •  ..:■  1  I.;irinoiiv  wiiich  chines 

l\u"tli  i:iaU  tiiJit  i]\r  ly-'  liilinhls,  the  astronomer's  glsas 
reaches,  or  tho  inicroseMjo  ])r(sonts.  Wc  say,  "  the  bean- 
ties  of  nature — ai)»an!inil  poom  ;  a  thiug  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  for  ever,"  to  exp;vss  the  delirrht  of  the  mind  at  the 
variety  ami  siii;jrh*nes.s  wIJi  ful.e.ss  of  dovclupment,  that 
arc  presented  in  tlio  ohji cis,  and  which,  on  that  account^ 
arc  caUed  beautiful.  •. 

lieauty  must  bo  natural   must  bo  founded  in  trnth; 
like  tho  eol'-r    of  jl^uM.    it  nnist  be  the  gleam  of  r*l 
worth,  or  like  nature's  buddini;  rose  that  opens  its  petals  to 
the  morn.     N.)t!iinj^  artiticial,  nothlhg  made  Tip,  nothing 
however  plea^inj^T  to  the  eye,  yet  deceitful  or  deceptive,  CM 
be  justly  styled  beautii'ul.      Imitations,  no  matter  how 
well  painted,  pas.^inir  L'orwliat  they  are  not  in  reality, can 
never  bo  prn:.(»iinf\'d  i)eaiitiful.     .Again — show,  and  rich- 
ness, and  power,  witliout  haniiuny  of  parts  and  oneness 
of  combination,  ea  not  const  it  ute  beauty. 

The  KuL^lisli  lan-uagf*  is  vvvy  rich  in  wealth  of  words, 
in  strength  and  in  p<)v/(T  ;  yet,  its  system  of  orthography 
or  of  plu)ncties  cannot,  by  any  means,  Ixj  pronounced  "  a 
thing  of  beauty." 

Not  so  in  Irish  Gac^lic.  All  the  rules  for  orthography, 
all  tho  minor  principles  of  phonetics,  are  the  develope- 
mcnts  of  thi»  one  trreat  law  of  vowj.'l  assimilation. 

The  principle  which  proiluces  this  law  is  like  the  prin- 
ciple of  polarity.  Tho  slender  vowels  "e,  i"  always  tend 
to  one  pole  ;  "a,  o,  u,"  to  the  other. 

If  a  student  learns  this  Gaelic  law  as  it  has  been 
explained  in  this  chaptx^r,  and  makes  it  his  aim  to  put  it 
into  practice  both  by  writing  the  language,  and  speaking^ 
it  to  some  one  who  knows  it,  each  day  for  one  months 
tliere  is  no  doubt,  but  even  at  the  end  of  that  short 


pr-rlod,  ]i.'  v.'.'!l  ]..■  ;h/.'  i  >  •  \  !  ;\.:li-' ..i  ][■'  I'.rrlv.  Kwii- 
lisli  scholars,  whose  naturril  iii'<v.'T-it  ami  tone  from  child- 
hood are  oppose*!  ahnost  Dutiirally  to  the  guttural  sounds 
of  Irish-Gaelic,  have  learned  in  two  months  to  speak 
many  sentences  and  to  write  the  spcecli  of  the  sons  of  the 
Bister  isle  of  Britain. 

Learners  and  those  not  practised  in  the  language  com- 
monly err  in  reading  and  spelling  by  giving  to  Irish 
letters  the  sounds  which,  in  the  English  speech  they  are 
accustomed  to  bestow  on  the  same  letters,  and  combin- 
ations of  letters.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  mistake. 
Apply  English  sounds  and  English  accent  to  French,  and 
what  a  phonetic  jumble  the  language  of  Fenelon  or  the 
rhyme  of  liacine  becomes. 

FBOM    ONE    PRIXCIPLE    BOTH    LAWS    PROCEID   PERHAPS. 

This  chapter  is  brought  to  a  close  by  putting  before 
the  notice  of  the  learned  reader  and  every  philologist 
who  may  peruse  these  pages,  a  view  respecting  the  law 
of  vowel  asdinilatitni  such  as  it  exists  in  full  in  Irish 
Gaelic,  and  in  fragmentary  form  in  the  Bomance  diakdSy 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  Grimm's  law,  or  that  which  in 
Irish  regulates  the  processes  of  (i?j)i ration  and  eclipse,  on 
the  other.  They  appear  to  bo  distinct  laws ;  and  no 
doubt  they  are  in  their  results.  But  every  physicist 
knows  that  though  all  the  colors  formed  from  light  are 
distinct — green  is  not  orange,  nor  orange  green ;  yet, 
all  blend  so  harmoniously,  that  a  person  cannot  well  per- 
ceive where,  in  the  diversity  of  the  rainbow  tints,  the  one 
comes  to  a  close,  and  the  other  takes  its  rise.  It  is  so  in 
the  aggregate  of  viHues,  they  form  the  circle  of  perfec- 
tion ;  if  one  is  omitted,  the  rest  are  imperfect,  or,  like 
the  stones  that  compose  an  arch,  they  affect  yet  support 
each  other.  Thus  it  appears  to  the  writer  thflkt  «l  eoTDJSL^tv 
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pbonotic  principle,  like  the  magnetic  fluid,  acting  on  the 
Yowcls,  produces  the  law  of  vowel  assimilation ;  and  on 
the  consonants,  is  the  origin  of  aspirating  and  eclipsiDg. 

Tiius  the  Welsh  term  iret\  a  habitation,  (in  Irish  "  treiB" 
a  tribe,  a  class  of  people)  is  thnv — "th"  when  "a**  precedes ; 
warw  (dead),  Irish  "  marl*>,**  becomes,  when  compounded 
with  '*di"  (want,  defect)  di-varu,  immortal  ("m"  into 
"  v.")  So  in  Irish  "  marlj,"  dead  ;  '•  di-iiiarb,"  inmiortal; 
"  m"  is  aspirated  by  the  influence  of  *'i,"  in  "di :"  and 
"f"  in  "  dibfcirge,*'  wrath,  eclipsed.  The  harmonic  action 
of  the  vowel  sounds  leads  to  aspiration  and  eclipsis. 

This  view,  just  now  presented,    has  occurred  to  the 
writer  for  the  first  time  while  penniug  this  page.     He 
suggests  it  but  docs  not  hold  it  as  an  opinion.     No  doubt, 
like  colors,  or  some  notes  in  distinct  octaves,  the  two  laws 
have  at  least  a  remote  and  an  indirect  relationship.      Re- 
garding the  law   of   vowel   assimilation,    however,  his 
opinions  are  settled.     He  has  devoted  attention  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  since  he  was  eighteen  yeara  old.      Ho  has 
read  all  the  views  of  all  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.     iSoine  writers — they  are  few — have  declaixHi  the 
division  of  the  vowels  into  broad  and  slender,  is  the  in 
vention  of  bards  or  rhymers.     This  was  the  opinion  o£ 
Dr.  John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  ClojTie  ;  ol'  Colonel  Vallancey^ 
of  Hallidav,  of  P.  MacLlleurott — but  these  writei-s  never 
gave  the  subject  the  slightest  thought,  at  least  tliey,  ii^- 
their  writings,  give  no  reason  for  their  strange  opinions^ 

The  science  of    comparative    i)liilol()gy  had  not  bceiB— 
known  when  they  lived.     »Some  of  ilieni  were  very  inac — 
curate  in  thought,  and  very  illogieal  in  rrasoniug.     Few 
t^cholurs  nuw-a-duvs  care  to  notice  Culonol  Vallancov,  andL 
l)Our  llalliilay  died  when  only  a  young  mtm.     Had  he^ 
lived  lie  would  doubtli'ss  li:i\'i'    I-ccouil'   a   di.>-tinguishL'ii. — 
licit ic  6(.']iular. 
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There  is  at  present  a  work  being  published  on  the 
languages  of  western  Europe,  by  a  distinguished  Scotch 
Gaelic  Scholar,  Charles  Mackey,  LL.D.  AVhen  it 
will  have  been  published,  then,  many  words,  now  com- 
monly deemed  of  German  or  Gothic  origin,  will  be  seen 
to  derive  their  parentage,  as  jVIatthcw  Arnold  has  shewn, 
from  a  primitive  Keltic  ancestry. 

G£N£BAL  RULE  TO  GUIDE  ONP]  IN  DISTINOUISHINO  WHETHEB 
A    WOBD    IS    OF    GAELIC    OR  GOTHIC    PARKNTAGE. 

There  is  one  general  characteristic  worth  noticing,  that, 
as  a  rule,  Keltic  primitives  side  with  Latin  and  Sanscrit, 
while  English  shows,  in  the  initial  letter  of  words  that 
are  regularly  changed,  a  decided  relationship  with 
the  Gothic,  or  low  German. 

Every  word  in  English,  therefore,  which  has  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  same  initial  letter  as  that  which 
distinguishes  its  German  cognate  equivalent  conveying 
the  same  idea,  has  come  to  us  from  Keltic  parentage. 
For,  the  Latin  race  is  more  than  half  Keltic.  The  Greeks, 
too,  received  much  of  tlieir  licihi  vis  aninu'  from  the 
primaeval  Pclasgic  plantation  who  founded  Thebes,  built 
Argos,  laid  out  the  broad-ways,  and  erected  the  magnifi- 
cient  mansions  of  Myceute,  left  monuments  of  their 
kuowledgo  of  arcbitocturo  on  the  Acropopolis,  at  Athens. 

The  term  <////,  for  instance,  whicli  is  a  very  simple 
common  wui'd,  sliows  tli.it  it  Las  sprung  from  a  Keltic 
stock.  Tlio  High  (Jc:  man  is  lac ;  Low  German,  tarf ; 
Old  Gaelic,  dii;  as  "  dia-luam,"  ^Monday  ;  "  dia-mairt, 
Tuesday,  y^c;  and  in  the  word  "  n-de,"  for  '*  1  i-an-dc 
yesterday, — day-of-day;  ''d.u,'*  to-day  ;  and  spellt'd  '*  ann- 
diu,"  and  contractedly  "  u-diu  :"  Latin  di:,  and  ho-di', 
to-day. 

Now,  to  which  of  the  two  languages  is  the  term  "  day,'* 
judging  from  sound  and  isi^-'n.  more  a-kiuV    CeY\.a\Tv\v  U> 


»» 


Reverting  ouce  more  to  the  h 
as  it  exists  in  Jrisli-tiiwlic,  nnt. 
l&ngDages  of  Ennipf,  iho  writer 
dtatiugiiiahed  Germnn  aoliolar,  af 
like  Jacob  Grimm,  sLiuld  disrovt- 
now  in  French,  i^ain  ia  Italian,  t 
half-re vtaled  in  Liitin  inoiinmontal 
tioiie  prior  to  the  Punic  pcrioii ;  col 
sound  in  Latin  ami  ,4;oiic,  com] 
Ureck  of  Dorians  or  lonians ;  aii< 
aeeicg  what  rclatinn  hid  existed  h 
nanaiation,  aa  far  us  i'.  can  be  kuc 
speech  of  the  priiouval  period.  Si 
he  might  couveniwitiy  call  Aiij 
wonld  bn  bailed  with  delight  li.r  - 


CHAPTER  XT. 
P^TBNTiBTH — Subjects  arising'  out  o£  ihe  foregoing.  1, 
Had  the  Irish  Gaels  before  tlio  Christian  Kra  any 
knowledge  of  letters  ?  2.  Had  they  a  knowledge  of 
the  Art  of  Writing  ?  3.  'What  alphabet  did  they 
use  P  A  literary  fight  waged  for  centuries  on  this 
battleground.  The  combatants  on  either  side,  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.  Tho  two  classes  in  opposition. 
Those  on  one  side  wrote  witliout  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  from  prejudice,  or  pay  ;  the  other,  nntira 
bom,  with  knowledge,  matured  study,  and  great  re- 
search ;  without  pay  or  hope  of  reward.  The  views 
and  reasons  of  each  side  stated.  Thu  science  of  Com- 
parative Philology  rises  high  above  all  party  views, 
and  looks  at  the  question  ii  /a iiri.  It  proves  that  the 
early  Pagan  Irish  were  a  highly  literary  people.  How 
far  late  historic  rescai-ch  is  in  accord  with  the  teaching 
of  Comparative  Philology.  Gist  of  all  the  Jlannscript 
History  presented  by  O'Carrj-  in  accord  with  the 
proofs  from  Philology.  The  early  emigrants  from  the 
Aryan  region  literary.  The  Kelts  as  the  first  emi- 
grants hod,  therefore,  before  others,  a  knowledge  of 
letters  and  of  the  arts.  They  bad,  therefore,  an 
alphabet.  Ibey  did  not  borrow  letters  from  any 
nation,  Greece  or  Phcnicia.  Two  kinds  of  Alphahcta, 
a  public  or  common  form  of  writing,  and  a  secret 
writing — the  Ugham  Advanced  knowledge  of  the 
Pagan  Irish  in  Arts.  The  Hook  of  Kells.  The  Roand 
Towers,  'J  he  Number  of  letters  in  the  Irish  Alphabet 
The  letters- called  Irii-h  chai-aeter— are  Roman  of  the 
seventh  ci'niuiy.  ^\hy  not  ndO  modern  iltiman  with 
diacrilieiil  d<it.s  now  iiisteiid  of  the  old  dotted  character. 
Wisdom  of  this  course.  The  aspirate  "  h"  and  the  (■) 
dot.  IVliieh  is  the  better  to  mark  the  phonetic  muta- 
tion,    yuiimiai'v. 
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process  of  despising  the  Gael  in  their  own  conntry 
hibiting  them  in  the  light  of  advanced  barbarians, 
ensis  had  hosts  of  followers.  He  had  the  press 
e  power  of  the  dominant  race  at  his  back.  So 
lid  his  teaching  prevail,  that  foreign  writers  like 
dus  believed  the  early  L'ish  were  devoid  of  learn* 
id  had  in  the  Pagan  period  no  acquaintance  with. 
until  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  It  is 
few  years  ago  since  James  Anthony  Fronde  stood 
New  York  before  the  American  public,  to  show 
listory,  that  not  only  Pagan  Ireland,  but  Christian 
i  had,  j)reviou3  to  the  coming  of  the  English 
:st  tlicni,  l)ecn  l.alf  savages,  strangers  to  refinement ; 
ke  the  i  rotteutots  to  whom  Pinkerton  likened  them, 
;cn  far  removed  from  the  softening  influences  of 
ition  and  literary  culture.  The  very  rev.  historian, 
us  Caiu])reiLsis,  and  J\ev.  Father  Bollandus,  S.J., 
*inkerton  and  Frouile,  are  the  leading  men  of  the 
nd  present  who  directed  the  literary  campaigning 
t  the  civilization  and  literary  character  not  only  of 
igan  Iri.-^h,  but  of  the  Christian  Irish  who  had  lived 
the  landing  of  the  English  on  the  southern  shores 
and. 

the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  Ireland's  civilization 
iterary  chaiactcr  has  been  very  ably  handled  by 
d  and  clever  Irislimon,  lay  as  well  as  cleric.  Strange 
',  many  of  these  det"endei*s  are  themselves  the  de- 
uits  of  tlu;  very  men  who,  as  invaders,  came  with 
'  11. ;  c.'j.  lit  V.  Dr.  Thomas  Burke,  the  erudite  author 
Ili'rm'i'  D"ininUo.ii'i\  Vcr}'  Rcv.  Dr.  John  Lynch, 
leacon  of  Tuam,  author  (1G02,  a.d.)  of  the  cele- 
l  (Jinhn-'  .i.^i<  Lvt'r.^iK.  According  to  the  testimony 
e  Very  lv;v.  ^latliew  Ki'lly,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
.1.  7k. V  in  St.  Patrick  .s  College,  Maynooth,  traualatttt 
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'narration  cannot  ci^ate  conviction  in  any  mind  desirons 
of  real  historic  data.  Ilalis  Keting  was  the  fonnder  of 
the  family ;  and  twelve  years  after  the  landing  of  Fitss- 
Stephens,  the  name  of  Ilalis  Keting  is  founi  as  subscrib- 
ing witness  to  a  grant  to  Danbrody  Abbey,  by  Henry  of 
Hontmorencio.  About  the  year  1570,  Geoffrey  Keating 
was  born  at  Tubrid,  not  far  from  Shanbally,  in  Tipper ary. 
Amongst  other  able  supporters  of  the  cause  of  historic 
truth,  are  to  be  ranked  Sir  James  Ware,  and  his  faith- 
ful expounder,  Harris  ;  also  Archbishop  Ussher ;  Roderick 
0*Flaherty,  author  of  the  0(jifff'a,  sea  rerum  Htbenii- 
caruMi  ChrcrfU'logia  ex  Pervetusiu  Monin)icntis  Jideliter  in  se 
coUafisjLoudlnl,  a.d.,  16S5. — The  truth  of  Irish  history 
was  defended  by  l^rother  Michael  O'Clury,  the  erudita 
and  noble  leader  of  the  last  literary  hope  of  Ireland  be- 
fore the  fatal  war  of  1G4;1  ;  by  John  Colgan,  by  Dr.  Petrio, 
Dr.  0*Doiiovan,  O'Curry,  by  the  late  lamented  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Mathew  Kelly,  Maynooth,  by  Dr.  Todd  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Hon.  D'^Vi-cy  McGce,  by  most  of  the  able 
scholars  connected  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Archiuological  and  Keltic  Societies  ;  lastly,  amongst  the 
living,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Burke,  who  ably  and 
victoriously  vindicated  the  cause  of  historic  truth  and  of 
Ireland's  title  to  the  honorable  distinction  bestowed  on 
her  by  the  Veueral)le  BeJe,  "  the  island  of  saints  and 
scholars ;"  by  the  Most  iiev  Dr.  Moran,  Lord  Bishop  of  Os- 
Bory,  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  and  Lady  Wilde  (Speranza), 
by  the  most  laborious  and  voluminous  writer  in  modem 
times — Rev.  John  O'llanlon,  of  St.  Michael  and  John's, 
Dublin,  who  has,  for  the  past  tliirty  years,  labored  with 
wonderful  research,  to  compile  from  all  i)ossible  authentic 
sources  the  lives,  not  of  a  few,  but  of  all  the  saints  of 
Irehini  ;  by  Sister  Mary  Frances  Cusack,  religieuse  of  the 
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tftcter  and  cause  of  Ireland,  who  say  that  she  was  a  hive 
of  learning  from  the  year,  a.d.,  432  to  800,  a  period  when, 
as  Aengns  states,  there  were  countless  hosts  of  illuminated 
books  in  Erin ;  that  previous  to  St.  Patrick's  coming  to 
preach  the  faith  to  the  Irish,  she  possessed  a  history  and  a 
literature  of  her  own ;  that  a  literary  order — ^the  Bardic — 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  Conor  MacXessa,  and  long  before 
that  period,  a  standing  national  institution  amongst  the 
Irish  Ckels,  as  it  had  been,  hundreds  of  years  previous 
to  that  time,  amongst  the  tribes  and  people  of  Keltic  de- 
scent ;  that  they  had  an  alphabet ;  that  they  had  the  Brehon 
Laws  written;  that  there  were  books  written  "and  in  the 
possession  of  the  Druids  before  the  arrival ''  of  our  na- 
tional apostle, — were  all  native-bom  writers,  and  they 
display,  in  reality,  the  greatest  amount  of  research  and 
knowledge  in  antiquities  and  in  history. 

TWO  CLASSES  OF  WBITEBS  IN  OPPOSITION. 

These  two  classes  of  writers  are  opposed  one  to  the 
other.  The  one  side  maintains  and  gives  strong  proofs 
to  show  that  the  pre-Christian  Gaels  possessed  a  litera- 
ture, and  practised  a  mode  of  writing  and  of  keeping 
records  ;  and  that  they  had  an  alphabet  quite  different 
from,  and  independent  of,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
form  and  character.  The  others  who  do  not  adopt  these 
views,  reject  the  arguments,  repudiate  the  authority  of 
the  writers  cited  as  that  of  mere  rhymers  and  story- 
tellers, no  way  worthy  of  credit. 

The  three  subjects,  the  very  early  Christian  and  pre- 
Christian  civilization, — literary  fame — and  the  alpha- 
bet letters  are  so  blended  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  not 
well  to  separate  them. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  science  of  com^oor^iW^ 
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philology  rise  above  all  these  debated  points  of  histoiy, 
and  throw,  on  the  question  of  Ireland's  early  civilization, 
a  new  light  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  never 
beamed  on  the  pages  of  Eire's  ancient  story.  Critics 
cannot  cavil  with  certain  philological  fact-s,  the  dednc- 
tions  from  which  are  quite  clear,  and  strong  enoug'h  to 
convince  any  candid  lover  of  tnith. 

And  first,  let  the  question  be  put  before  the  reader 
from  the  pages  of  the  latest  and  best  work  written  on  the 
early  records  of  ancient  Eire — WCurnfa  Manuscri^ 
Matcnah  of  In<h  Hlslory.  To  give  extracts  from  all  the 
works  at  hand  on  this  interesting  subject  would  fill  a 
volume.     Three  or  four  quotations  must  suffice. 

'^  Amongst  the  large  quantities  of  MS.  records  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  will  be  found  examples  of 
the  literature  of  very  diiferont  iicriods  of  our  history. 
Sonic  possess  a  degree  of  antiquity,  veiy  remarkable, 
indeed,  when  compared  with  similar  records  of  other 
countries  of  modern  Eiu'ope.  Those  manuscripts,  which 
we  now  possess,  belonging  to  the  earliest  periods,  are, 
themselves,  we  luive  just  reason  to  believe,  either  in 
great  part  or  in  the  whole  but  tiimscripts  of  still  moro 
ancient  works.'* 

*'  At  what  period  in  Irish  history  vTitlen  records  be- 
gan to  be  kept  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  pi-esent  to 
determine  with  precision.  However,  the  national  tra- 
ditions t/^'r//^  <t  very  i\))i  Jo  an'vjnl'i/  ^'^^^  a  high  dcyvceof 
culdcaf'nni  io  the  clc'dlzaU'.n  of  our  Tagjm  ancestors." 

1.  Without  granting  to  such  traditions  a  greater  de- 
gree of  credibility  than  they  are  sti-ictly  entitled  to,  it 
must,  1  think,  be  admitted  that  tlie  immense  quantity  of 
historical  leg(.'iidary  and  genealogical  matter  relating  to 
the  pagan  age  of  ancient  Jhin,  and  which  we  can  trace  to 
/?.n    \CY\  o\\\v>\  wvUieu  doounu'iits.  cf  whicli    we  enter- 
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^^eountry  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  known 
here  even  a  considerable  time  before  that  era." 

"  It  is  not,"  says  O'Cnrry  "  my  business  here  to  offer 
any  opinion  as  to  the  characters  in  which  the  '  Saltair 
of  Tara,'  and  the  *  Cin  Droma  Sneacta,*  were  originally 
written  ;  though  I  dare  say,  it  may  have  been  the  modi- 
fied Boman  character  of  the  time." — ^p.  464. 

And  at  the  close  of  his  learned  remarks  in  p.  472,  he 
writes  : — 

*'  My  own  opinion  is,  that  these  books — '  Saltair  of 
Teamhair*  and  the  book  of  'Drom  Sneacta,'  probably, were 
Dot  written  (in  Ogham)  but  in  t/ie  j^puUir  Roman  charac- 
ters of  the  time,  modified,  perhaps,  as  at  present  (?)  ;  and 
that  these  characters  were  first  brought  in  (to  Eire^  by 
the  Druids  and  Poets,  who,  from  time  to  time,  had 
travelled  in  pursuit  of  their  studies  to  the  continent,  or 
had  attended  the  many  distant  forcitjn  expeditions  which 
took  place  from  this  country  even  previously  to  the  period  of 
Uie  Incarnation. 

A  LITERATURE  IX    IRELAND   IN  PAQAN  TIMES,  CERTAIN. 

1.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  Druids 
and  Poets  had  written  books  before  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  432,  since  we  find  the  statement  in  the 
ancient  Tripartite  Life  of  the  Saint,  as  well  as  in  the  an- 
notations of  Tireachan,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  A)'magh^ 
and  which  were  taken  by  him  from  the  lips  and  books 
of  his  tutor  St.  Machta,  who  was  the  pupil  and  disciple 
of  St.  Patrick  himself. 

2.  The  "  Saltair  of  Tara,"  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  was  composed,  or  com- 
piled, by  Cormac  MacArt,  son  of  Conn,  in  the  third 
century. 
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**  CJormac,  the  prudent  and  good,** 
Was  a  sago,  a  iilo  (or  poet),  a  prince; 
lie  was  a  righteous  judge ; 
Was  a  good  frioud  and  companion. 
Comiac  gained  fifty  battles  ; 
Ho  compiled  the  SaWiir  of  Tain^ 
In  that  saltair  is  contained 
The  best  summary  of  history. 

3.  "It  is  certain,"  says  O'Curry,  ''  such  a  compilatkHi 
existed.*'    Gormac  MacArt  died  iu  the  year  206,  a.d. 

4r.  The  maimscrii>t  *'  Ciii  Di-onia  Sneacta"  is  said  by  Dr. 
Keating  to  have  been  compiled  before  St.  Patrick* 
mission  to  Enn. 

**  It  was  compiled  by  Ernin,  son  of  Duach,  son  of 
Brian,  king  of  Connanght,  an  OUamh,  and  a  prophet,  and 
a  professor  in  history,  and  a  p>*ofessor  in  wisdom  ;  it  was 
ho  that  collected  the  j;t'noalogies  and  histories  of  the 
men  of  Erin  in  one  book,  ti.at  is  the  "  Cin  Droma 
Sneacta.'*  Doach.  twenty-fourth  son,  the  youngest,  of 
Brian,  King  of  Connanght,  was  alive  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick,  lie  is  progi?nitor  of  the  O^Flahcrties,  the 
0*Connors,  the  O'^MadJens,  0\Murphys,  and  CRuarks 
— S.elar  Cininaiujlii,  cllh.'l  hij  llai'dliuau. 

5.  The  '*  Sean.' us  Mor,*'  or  the  compilation  of  the 
Brehon  Laws  now  translated,  and  edited,  were  conipili'd 
in  the  year  a.d.  439,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  nine — three  Kings,  three  Bishojis,  and  three  Fil.'s.  1  he 
four  most  illustrious  of  these  nine  were  St.  Patrick, 
apostle  of  Eire ;  Laoghaire,  the  chief  monarch  of  Eiit?; 
and  Ros,  the  chief  Pile  of  Eire,  at  that  time,  audBenignut. 
iS^f'c  Ancint  Laws  of  Irclamh  i/i'efacf:  to  ro],  1,  ^V'/iicA«.< 
Mor,  18G5 ;  jAiMiahvl  ly  ordtr  of  the  Goctmmcni,  and 
ptvUed  Iff  Al,t\and4r  TStvi,  Dnhlin. 

O'Curry  enters  fully  into  the  well  known  sul)ject  of 
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Ogham  writing.  J  ii  cighi  ji.-iii-cs  Ikj  inakcs  the  iiKittcr 
very  plain  and  certain  from  a  historic  point  ol:  view. 
Indeed  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  pre-Chi'istian 
Graels  of  Ireland  wrote  in  Ogham.  Proofs  to  this  effect 
are  scattered  broadciist  in  every  page  of  our  ancient 
M.SS.  The  records  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  abound 
in  well  authenticated  facts. 

Dr.  Graves  has  written  very  learnedly  on  the  subject  of 
ancient  writing  in  Ireland — Ogham.  So  has  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Dungarvan — one  of  the  most  erudite 
and  accurate  antiquaries  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Graves  writes  :  *'  Whether  the  ancient  Irish,  before 
the  Christian  era,  possessed  a  primitive  alphabet  differing 
essentially  from  that  in  use  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  debated  by  scholars  with  great 
earnestness.  Those  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  appeal 
to  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
script histories,  according  to  which  an  alphabet  called 
Ogham  was  invented  by  the  Scythian  progenitors  of  the 
Gael  race,  and  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha 
de  Danann,  about  thirteen  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  They  also  refer  to  the  oldest  romances,  which 
contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  Ogham,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  intelligence,  or  in  sepulchral  iuscrip- 
tions  on  pillar  stones  erected  in  honor  of  distinguished 
persons.  Finally,  they  point  to  existing  monuments  of 
this  very  kind,  presenting  inscriptions  in  the  Ogham  cha- 
racter, and  argue,  from  their  rudeness  and  other  circum- 
Btances,  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  a  pagan  period. 

**  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dissent  from  this  hypo- 
thesis, allege  that  (1)  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Ogham  bear  all  the  marks  of  fiction  ;  and  they 
contend  that  the  nature  of  this  alphabet,  in  which  the 
Aowels  and  consonants  are  separated,  furnishes  internal 
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evidence  of  its  having  been  contriyed  by  persozia 
ing  some  grammatical  knowledge  and  acquainted 
alphabets  o£  the  ordinary  kind.  Thej  impngn  the  antfao- 
ritj  of  romantic  tales  by  questioning  the  antiquity  of 
those  compositions.  Lastly,  they  assert  that  a  eonaider- 
able  number  of  the  existing  Ogham  monuments  are  proved 
by  the  emblems  and  inscriptions  which  they  bear,  to 
belong  to  Christian  times.'* 

The  truth  lies  in  both — ^Ogham  was  written  first  in 
Pagan,  and  afterwards  in  Christian  times. 

Harris's  views. 
^'  Now,  it  is  absurd  to  think,"  says  Harris,  (Anliiwiia 
of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p,  25.)  if  Bcnignus  and  Ficch  had 
before  been  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  characters,  that 
thoy  could  be  so  soon  such  masters  of  the  language  as  to 
write  elegantly  and  poetically  in  it.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  this.  The  Irijth,  before  their  conver- 
sion, were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  letters, 
without  the  knowledge  of  which,  St.  Patrick  considered 
that  his  new  converts  were  utterly  incapable  of  reading 
the  Scriptures,  reciting  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and 

reading  other  good  books This,  therefore, 

was  the  cause  which  induced  that  indefatigable  preacher 
of  the  (jospel  to  dictate  the  Latin  alphabet  to  his  new 
converts,  to  enable  them  to  instruct  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  new  converts,  being  well  skilled  in  their  native 
letters,  became,  with  all  the  ease  in  the  world,  proficient 
in  tho  Latin  elements — ^so  much  so  that  we  are  told  St. 
Ficch  was  so  great  a  proficient,  that  he  became  master  of 
the  psalter,  some  say  in  one  day,  others,  in  fifteen  days ; 
of  which  great  progress  Hugh  Ward,  making  mention, 
expi-essly  interprets  the  alphabet  taught  by  St.  Patrick 
to  be  the  Latin  elements.  Thus  much  I  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary   to  observe  upon  tho  unguarded  expres- 
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Bion  of  BollanduSj  because,  should  his  notion  prevail, 
there  wonid  be  an  end  put  at  once  to  all  the  antiquities 
and  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  antecedent  to  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  CI  riitianity  amongst  ua** 

Again,  he  writes  in  same  chapter,  iii.,  vol.  ii. :  "  Upon 
the  strictest  ^nquiry  I  conld  never  find  any  alphabet,  no, 
not  the  Bunic  itself,  in  the  structure  or  order,  like  the 
OgJiam  or  "  BeUu-luis-mun"  elements.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  as  there  was  no  prototype  to  copy  them  from, 
they  must  be  original.  What  I  mean  by  original  lan- 
guage here,  is  not  the  first  language  spoken,  but  I  mean 
such  as  were  introduced  into  the  world  upon  the  confu- 
sion of  the  first  language." 

WHAT   HAVERTT    SAYS. 

Haverty,  as  a  living  authority,  whose  history  of  Ire- 
land is  a  solid  work  fall  of  matter,  at  once  well  selected 
and  truthful,  says : — "  There  are  indisputable  authorities 
to  pi*ove  that  the  Latin  mode  of  writing  was  known  in  Ire- 
land some  time  before  St.  Patrick's  arrival,  as  there 
were  unquestionably  christians  in  the  country  before  that 
time." 

« 

We  hold  on  the  authority  of  Cuan  O'Lochain,  who 
held  a  distinguished  position  in  this  country  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  Psalter  of  Tara 
did  exist  and  was  compiled  by  Cormac  Mac  Art  in  the 
third  century,  and  consequently  that  the  Pagan  Irish 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  at  least  in 
that  ago. — See  Fciries  History  of  Tara  Hill, 

In  page  38  of  his  history  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Haverty 
writes : — "  Let  it  bo  borne  in  mind  that  these  views  are 
the  gist  of  the  testimony  without  end  supplied  by  all  the 
ancient  Irish  annals." 

Cormac,  it  is  said,  at  the  close  of  his  life  adored  the 
true  God,  and  attempted  to  put  down  Druidism  and  idol 
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worship.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  he  endeavooBBd 
to  promote  edacation.  He  established  three  colleges,  one 
for  war,  anotlier  for  history,  and  the  third  for  jurispru- 
dence. He  collected  and  rc-modcUed  the  laws,  and  pub- 
lished the  code,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  Eng- 
lish invasion,  and  for  many  centuries  after  that  time,  oui^ 
side  the  English  pale.  He  assembled  the  bards  and 
chroniclers  at  Tara,  and  directeJl  them  to  collect  the  an- 
nals of  Ireland  and  to  continue  the  records  of  the  coun- 
try from  year  to  year,  making  them  synchronize  with  tbo 
history  of  other  countries.  Cormac  himself,  it  is  said, 
had  been  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  chronology. 
These  annals  formed  what  is  called  the  "  Psalter  of  Tara,'' 

In  his  old  age  he  wrote  a  book  called  *'  Toagasg)  na 
Ri'i,"or  the  instruction  of  kings,  which  is  still  in  existence. 

The  "  Psalter    of    Tara,*'   however,   has    been   lost. 

Again :  "  We  have  ample  re:ison  to  believe  that  Ii-e- 

land,  in  her  da^js  of  pajan'itni,  had  reached  not  merely  a 

J    point  relatively  advanced  in  the  social  scale,   but   that 

Christianity  found  her  in   a   state  of  intellectual  and 

moral  preparation  superior  to  that  of  most  other  countries." 

IRISH  AUTHORS  OF  THK  PAGAX  PKRIOD. 

"  The  names  of  several  persons  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  poets  or  legislators  in  the  time  of  paganism 
are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  some  of  the  compositions 
attributed  to  them. 

Among  those  were  Ollaiii  Fodla,  by  whom  the  Peis  (or 
Parliament)  of  Tara  was  instituted  : 

2.  Cimbaeth  and  other  kings  of  his  period. 

3.  Moran,  the  chief  judge  of  Ferach — the  fair  and  jusfc, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

4.  Cormac  Mac  Art,  who  has  left  us  a  book  of  *'  Ut/yal 
precepts,"  and  caused  the  Psalter  of  Tara  to  bo  compiled, 
— ^tbird  century. 
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A  few  of  the  pre-Christian  bards  or  poets  are  : 

1.  Amergin,  brother  of  Hobor  and  Heremon,  to  whom 
three  poems,  still  extant,  are  ascribed. 

2.  Congal,  the  son  and  poet  of  King  Eochy  Feileach 
(before  the  coming  of  Christ). 

3.  Adhna,  chief  poet  of  Ireland. 

4.  Forchern  and  Fcrchertne,  the  anthor  of  the  first 
h-islh  fjranimar,  Uraicact-na-n-Eigeas,  or  "the  rudimentary 
lesson  of  the  learned  ;  *'  nr"  means  fresh  or  noble,  or 
"urai"  surety,  support,  foandationol  principle;  **cajt,"  a 
lesson ;  "  eigeas,*'  those  who  aspire  to  "  eagna,"  wisdom  ; 
or  as  it  were  "  eagna-aos,"  wisdom-race,  wisdom-class, 
all  who  love  Icaraing. 

"  Men  like  these  could  not  have  been  produced  in  an 
entirely  uncivilized  state  of  society." 

*'  The  noble  language  of  ancient  Ireland  had  already 
in  their  time  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  being 
most  copious  in  primitive  roots  and  expressive  com- 
pounds."— p.  59. 

In  Oji/n^a,  part  III.  p.  214,  245,  Roderick  OTlaherty 
devotes  thirty-one  pages  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
chiefly,  however,  in  support  of  the  Ogham  writing. 

CU^•CLUSIONS. 

From  all  that  has  been  proved  and  known  historically, 
the  following  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  true. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  golden  age  of  Irish  literature, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  scientific — as  far  as  science  had 
been  then  known, — medical,  astronomical,  legal,  was 
within  the  period  from  432  a.d.  to  800. 

2.  It  is  certain  from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick 
that  he  gave  the  Roman  alphabet,  or  primers  in  the  Latin 
lanjniajre,  to  all  the  ccclcsiahtics  of  Ireland. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  the  Drtids  before  St.  Patrick's 
coniiiii:  to  l'.«elar.d  wrote  iM.x.k.s  a.:d  studied  nianuscripfsi. 
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4i,  It  is  certain  thnt  in  the  pre-cbristian  period  iiie 
Druids  and  the  learned  Gaels  made  use  of  a  secret  writing 
called  "  Ogham,"  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  some- 
thing like  the  modem  shorthand,  and  that  even  in  the 
Christian  period  this  kind  of  writing  was  not  and  is  not 
to  this  day  wholly  forgotten. 

5.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  books  known  in  Ireland 
a  century  or  longer  anterior  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick 
were  written  in  Roman  letter,  or  not.  O'Curry  (Mana- 
acripL  MiiieriaU  of  Irish  Jf<V/  ^ry,  p.  472)  gives  it  as  his 
own  opinion  that  some  books  at  least  were  not  written  in 
the  Ogham  of  the  time,  but  in  the  Boman  character,  a 
knowledge  of  which  they  had  learned  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

His  words  are : — "  So  far,  then,  for  our  accounts  of 
the  possession  of  an  independent  alphabet  nnd  mode  of 
writing  from  the  most  ancient  times  by  the  pre-christian 
Gael,  or  Scots  of  Erin  (and  the  JJritons  appear  to  have 
bad  a  similar  mode  of  writing,  at  least  until  they  lost  it, 
as  well  as  their  native  literature  itself,  under  the  Saxon 
rule)  ;  but  whether  the  books  of  Erin  were  written  in 
this  Alphabet  (the  "  Ogham"),  whether,  for  instance,  the 
**  Cuihnenn,"  the  "  Saltair  of  Teamhair,"  and  the  book 
of  '*  Drom  Snea:ta"  were  written  in  it,  is  quite  a  different 
question.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  written 
in  Ogham,  but  that  they  were  written  in  the  popular 
Roman  characters  of  the  time."  p.  472. 

6.  The  only  historic  point  which,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  is  doubtful,  is  whether  or  not  the  books  com- 
piled by  the  Druids  were  written  in  Aiyan  letters  resembl- 
ing those  used  hj  the  Latins  or  Greek,  or  Phcf  uiciaus;  or  in 
their  own  secret  characters.  The  writers  views  are, 
that  books  wei^e  written  in  the  characters  peculiar  to 
each.     The  Druids  wrote  in  Oghiim,  those  works  intended 
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for  the  draidicial  order,  or  for  private  use ;  the  public 
records  like  the  ^*  Seancus  Mor"  wore  written  in  a  common, 
well-known,  and  not  secret  letter,  be  it  Roman  or 
Aryan. 

THE  MATERIAL  HADE  USE  OF  IN  WBITING. 

Without  entering  into  detail,  the  opinion  of  learned 
writers  on  this  subject  may  be  fully  taken  : — ^It  is  certain 
that,  besides  stone,  tablets  of  wood  were  employed  by  the 
pre-Christian  Gaels  of  Ireland.  The  very  name  (feada) 
in  Irish,  to  this  day,  for  tablets  and  writing  material 
prove  this  truth. — See  Ogygia,  part  III,  p.  233.  See 
Harrises  Ware,  vol,  II,  c.  HI.  O'Cum/a  Manuseri2)t 
Materials,  with  appendix  II,  p.  470. 

WHAT  UOHT  DOES  THE  SCIEXCE  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHIL- 
OLOOY  THBOW  ON  THE  QUESTION. 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the 
answer.  It  is  taken  from  O'Curry's  posthumous  work, 
edited  by  the  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork : — 

**  While  on  the  one  hand  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
discovery  of  the  use  of  metals  marked  an  era  in  human 
culture,  and  that,  previous  to  that  discovery,  the  tools 
and  weapons  were  made  everywhere  of  stone,  bone,  and 
horn ;  on  the  other,  tJicre  is  no  real  evidence  that  tlie  art  of 
making  bronze,  or  even  copper,  preceded  that  of  making 
iron.  According  to  the  results  of  linguistic  paleontology, 
ascertained  by  M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  the  Aryans,  at  the 
period  of  their  dispersion,  were  not  only  acquainted  with 
the  four  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron — but 
knew  how  to  make  bronze — a    fact  which    M.  Pictet 

thinks  implies  a  knowledge  of  tin If  we 

admit  M.  Pictet's  conclusions — and  whatever  differ- 
ence may  exist  as  to  certain  steps  in  theanalysis, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  arc,  in  the  main,  cor- 
rect— all  the  Iranclics  of  the  Aryan  race caninl  with  them, 
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aa  they  migraiei  frcm  the  original  Iwme  of  the  rooSy  a 
knouicJfjc  of  the  irlndj^od  nutah.  The  Romans,  Kelts, 
Greeks,  Germans,  and  Slaves,  all  alike  knew  iron;  and 
eonscqnently  tlic  use  of  the  terms  '*  stone  age,"  "  bronze 
age,"  or  **  iron  age,"  are,  except  in  a  very  limited  sense, 
incorrect  as  regards  those  branches,  though  they  might 
be  strictly  true,  if  applied  to  the  parent  Aryans."  By  a 
parity  of  reason  the  wnter  states : 

If  we  admit  Mr.  Pictct's  conclusions  all  tho  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race  carried  with  them,  as  they  migrated 
fi*om  the  original  home,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  a  knowledge  of  letters.  The  Eomans, 
Kelts,  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Slaves,  all  alike,  had  in 
early  times  a  knowledge  of  letters,  consequently  tho 
early  inhabitants  of  Eire,  who  were  the  first  colony  (hat 
had  left  tho  cradle  of  the  family  in  Persia,  had,  from  the 
start,  a  knowledge  of  learning  and  of  letteis.  The 
Keltic  names  for  writing  *•  sgriol'),"  Latin  fcriho  ;  and  grat\ 
to  iiiscribo;  and  names  for  tablets,  tend  to  show  this  fully. 
No  one  nation  bori'owcd  in  the  prima3val  period  a  know- 
ledge of  learning  or  of  rudimentary  lettei*s  from  another. 
Hence  the  early  Irish  did  not  borrow  from  the  Phenicians, 
nor  the  primaival  Greeks  from  tho  Phoenicians. 

This  truth  can  be  illustrated  by  that  which,  at  the 
present  day,  takes  place  throughout  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

England  has  a  literature  of  her  own,  and  a  form  of 
letters  such  as  are  daily  seen  in  newspapers  and  printed 
periodicals.  The  young  and  the  uneducated  who  have 
not  been  trained  in  the  school  of  historic  knowledge  call 
those  clunr.ctors  Eixjl  sli  IdUis.  France  has  a  literature 
of  her  own,  and  makes  use  of  the  same  hitters.  Frcnch- 
nuMi  call  them  Fn urh  LlU'r.^.  In  like  manner,  the  Ita- 
'::!:^   :;]'.!  Si  :?!.•:•!•  V  !!iM"c  "^  1''.'   sf?-"   ■»■.  ]  t.   .'.-^    '(Im'' FreiM.h 
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or  English  to  call  tho  letters  in  which  their  published 
periodicals  and  papers  are  printed,  Italian  or  Spanish. 
What  are  the  facts  Y  Did  the  Engli-sh  borrow  tbem  from 
the  French  ? — did  the  Fruii^h  borrow  them  fn;m  the 
Italian,  or  vice  lV/•tf^^  /  Xo ;  all  alike  have  obtained  these 
letters  from  the  Koman.  Ihe  Hjin:in  mould  and  letter- 
press was,  as  it  were,  the  common  matrix  for  all  the 
printing  tyix)  of  Europe.  And  tbas,  too,  it  happened  in 
the  early  migrations  tr  »m  the  Aryan  table-land  all  along 
the  east  of  the  Ca.^jiian  and  tlio  boundary  line  of  the  Kiver 
OxQs.  When  the  Kcilic  colony  left — and  thoy  did  not 
all  leave  in  one  boily — thoy  bruuglit  with  them  a  know- 
lodge  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  of  literature,  as  known  to 
tho  Aryans  at  the  time;  when  the  Oscan  jj^nd  Lmbrian 
races  left,  tliuy  aclod  in  like  manner;  when  tho  I'elasgi 
migrated  westwards,  and  settled  down  in  tha  fertile  vales 
of  Thessaly,  or  enioroil  t..e  Peloponnesus,  they  were  not 
inferior  in  the  knnwlr. Igo  of  their  arts  and  of  literature 
to  their  Arvan  r^.-IaiivL'S  \vhoiath(iv  had  left  behind.  Hence 
the  Kilts  cannot  be  said  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  or  t'rum  the  Plucnicians  that  knuwledge  of  letters 
which,  acconling  to  the  testimony  of  Irish  annals,  the 
early  settlers  ]>o.-..>>fssLMl. 

The  story  of  Cadmus,  coming  with  his  sixteen  letters 
from  Pliiiiiieia,  and  his  brut  her  LVniiis  Feai'sa,  arrivin<' 
about  the  same  time  in  Ireland,  does  not,  as  the  early 
Urcrlcs  kiKW  well,  indicale  the  act  of  an  individual,  but 
of  a  pL'oj)le  and  of  a  historic  event  connected  with  that 
jieople.  It  isceitain  that  the  early  Greeks — even  tho 
IVi.i^'^i — had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  far  a  better 
knowledge,  too,  thaii  th'.5  iljlleues  had  at  a  subsequent 
jn*ri'jd.  Tlu"  cuminon  opinion  at  present  regarding  Cud- 
nuis  i-,  that  t'avvc  was  no  such  individual  ;  but  that  as 
the  Greeks  had  had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  the  earlv  in- 

II 
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trodaction  of  the  alphabet  into  Europe  should  be  ascribed 
to  some  representative  new-comer.  Cadmus  suits  admi- 
rably for  that  pur|)Ose.  1'ho  historic  fact  is  there.  The 
individual  is  nothing. — See  Infrofluclijn  to  Uie  Study  of 
Greek  CI  imc  Pods,  hij  Hear ij  NcUoii  Coleridge.  London: 
Johh^Murraif,  Alhemarlestreef,  1846. 

In  page  88,  ]Mr.  ( .'oleridge  writes  :  "  But  the  title  of 
Cadmus  to  the  invention,  oi-  rather  introduction  of  letters, 
was  not  undisputed  by  the  Gi'oeks  tliemsolves  :  -^schylus 
boldly  ascribes  it  to  his  niytkic  Titan ;  and  Euripides 
gives  the  invention  to  that  hero  who  is  n^ckoned  amongst 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Trojan  A\'ar. 

Another  tradition  attributes  the  phi  and  the  chi  (X) 
only  to  Palamedes." 

"  The  reader,"  says  Culeridgc,  "  will  attach  what  faith 
be  pleases  to  the  lives  and  adventures  of  Cadmus  and 
Prometheus  and  Palamedes  ;  but  of  one  thing  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  Greek  al])habet  is  essentially  of 
Oriental  origin.'* 

AVhat  Mr  Coleridge  says  of  the  introduction  of  letters 
into  Greece,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Gi*eek  alphabet, 
the  same  can,  with  truth,  be  said  of  the  earlv  Keltic. 
The  reader  wdl  attach  what  faith  he  pleases  to  the  story 
recorded  in  om*  li-ish  annals  regarding  Fenius  Fearsa. 
Whether  such  an  individual  U6  Fonius  lived  or  no,  matters 
not  ;  of  one  thing  or  of  two  things  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  earlie.st  races  which  came  to  Ireland  had  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  and  that  the  Iri^h  alphabet  Ls  essen- 
tiallv  of  Oriental  origin.  So  much  a  jniori — namely, 
that  the  primeval  colonists  had  a  knowic^lge  of  letters 
and  the  arts,  and  that  the  alj)habet  had  been  bon-owed 
or  copied  from  the  one  j'arent  alphabet  used  by  the 
mother  nation. 

ioid  thtt  arguments  ain^dcriwi^  provu  the  samo.     First; 
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the  number  of  letters  in  Irish  and  in  early  Greek,  is 
the  same  ;  secondly,  the  sounds  and  vowels  are  alike  ; 
thirdly,  a  primitive  sameness  is  easily  seen  in  many  of 
the  root  words. 

This  opinion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  late  investi- 
gations, and  with  the  practical  views  of  historians  who 
treat  of  the  origin  of  the  great  races  of  Europe.     Dr. 
Leonhard  Schmitz,   in  his    history   of  Greece,  from  the 
earliest  times  (London,  L'iiijman,  JJroicn,  Gnrn  and  Long- 
vian,  1852)  says,  p.  15,"  the  idea  that^the  early  inhabitants 
of  Greece  were   half  savages,   without  laws,    without  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  without  fixed   habitations,  or  any 
notion    of    agriculture,    is  mei-ely  an   application  of  a 
speculative  theory  entertained  by  some,  that  man,  at  first, 
was  little  better  than  the  brute  creation,  and  that  only  by 
degrees  he  emerged  from  the  savage  state  into  any  degree 
of  civilization.'*  Now,  comparative  philology,  as  a  science, 
shows  that  this  opinion  of  some  writera  hitherto  has  been 
founded  on  a  gross  eri'or.     The  early  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, therefore,  as  well  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  were  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
those  who,  in   the  same  countries,  succeeded  the  early 
colonists.      Wars,  and  incursions  of  strange  tribes,  de- 
stroyed, oftentimes,  peace  and  quiet  and   learned  leisure 
and  the  fostering  care  which   the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  of  the  arts  demand.     The  Cyclopian  and  magnificent 
buildings  of  Argos,  of  ^Mycena*,  of  Thebes,  of  the  Acro- 
polis in  Athens  ;  the  pyramids  of  yEgypt,  the  tombs  of 
Tuscany,  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  early  settlers  in 
Greece,  in  -^gypt,  and  in  Ktruria,  had  a  higher  know- 
ledge of  arts  and  of  letters  than  the  races  who  succeeded 
them.      So,  in   Ireland,    those   who  erected  the   pillar- 
towers  were  better  masons  and  better  scieuce  scholars 
than  those  who  lived  at  a  later  period. 
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Pagan  Ireland  had  a  literature  and  letters.  The  truth 
of  that  proposition  appc:iTS  from  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten in  the  present  chapter.  The  fulness  of  the  proof 
proceeds  from  various  sources. 

1.  From  the  aiiKiunt  of  authentic  historic  testimony 
handed  down  to  the  present  period  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times,  the  lives,  for  instance,  of  St.  Patrick 
and  of  his  immediate  successors  and  companions ;  the 
lives  of  the  myriad  holy  men  and  women,  the  story 
of  whose  actions  is  still  preserved  ;  (2)  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Bivhon  Laws  now  pretcnted  to  the  reading 
public  by  order  of  the  Government  of  England, — a  digest 
of  laws  made  under  the  eye  of  the  holy  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land and  his  companion  »St.  Ik'nignus,  from  a  larger  pile 
compused  in  Pa;^^iin  times ;  (.S)  from  the  abtmdaut  ma- 
terials in  Ughani  character,  htill  extant  on  stone,  which 
the  Irish  antiquarian  can  read,  just  as  truthfully  as  the 
astronomer  reads  from  the  signs  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon — that  thtro  is  no  atmu^phcre  surrounding  that 
Batellite,  nor  water;  there l'oi*e,  nor  vegetable  nor  animal 
lite,  no  sound  on  leaf  ur  ti-ce,  all  is  silent  as  the  tomb, 
and  lifeless  as  a  buried  city. 

4.  1  he  tales  and  poems  regarding  Pagan  times  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  pi-oof  that  there  was  once  a  people  in 
Ireland  who  professed  a  knowledge  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  arts.  In  every  tale  resting  on  tradition,  as  Professor 
Blackie  well  observes,  there  must  be  some  foundation  of 
truth.     An  epic  based  on  a  pure   fiction  does  not  last. 

So  much  a  j^Oilcrlvn,  gleaned  from  the  written  page  of 
history,  and  from  the  broken  footprints  of  l^agan  power, 
and  pre-christian  civilization  in  ancioui  Ireland. 

Owing  to  the  science  of  comparative  philology,  the 
old  Keltic  representations  of  a  Miletsian  colony  and  of 
earlier  migrations  are  touched  with  a  pencil  of  frethen- 
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Ing  chromatic  power,  and  the  traits  latent  for  ages  appear 
developed.  This  science  acts  like  an  acid  solution  on  a 
photographic  plate,  developing  the  latent  impression  and 
,  exhibiting  the  picture  in  all  its  fulness  of  Outline.  It  is 
like  light  too;  it  brings  out  the  dark  colors  into  view,  and 
shows  forth  those  that  hiy  hid.lcn.  Before  the  morning 
rises  the  various  tints  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  lie  un- 
noticed— under  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  their  bright- 
ness and  beauty  become  developed.  Comparative  phil- 
ology is  to  the  early  history  of  Ireland  what  light  is  to 
color,  to  beauty,  and  truth. 

The  first  inhabitants — the  very  oldest  of  the  Keltic 
family — must,  as  descendants  of  the  great  Aryan  race, 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  literature,  such  as  it  had  been 
known  in  the  East,  and  with  it  a  knowledge  of  letters. 
The  science  of  comparative  philology  plainly  proves  that 
statement. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is, — What  is  the  number 
of  letters  in  Irish  ? 

Here,  again,  another  proof  of  the  eastern  origin  of  the 
Gaelic  race,  and  with  it  a  proof  of  their  knowledge  of 
literature  and  of  letters,  presents  itself. 

It  is  a  question  wliicli  nmst  be  treated  fully. 

There  are  only  seventeen  letters  in  Irish  or  Gaelic. 
There  had  boon  only  seventeen  letters  in  Greek  at  the 
earliest  period.  From  this  fact,  ivsting,  of  course,  like  one 
of  the  stones  of  an  arch,  for  support  and  strength,  and 
unity,  on  its  connecttion  with  others,  it  appears  that  the 
Greek  lauLirua^e  and  the  Irioh  came  from  one  Eastern 
motherland.  To  the  writer  the  ff*ct  appears  to  form  a 
strong  liiik  in  the  chain  that  connects  Ireland  and  Greece 
in  the  earliest  pre-Chriatian  period  with  the  Armenian 
and  Aryan  motherland,  from  Ararat  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
mountains. 
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The  writer  fancies  he  hears  some  learned  ■chohr  ay 
out — as  certainly  many  of  those  who  attend  the  modern 
nniversities    cannot  fail    to  cry   out    when    they  will 
have    read    the   foregoing, — What,   this     man    knows 
nothing  of  history  !^ust  listen  to  what  he  has  stated, 
quite  against  all  that  we  have  ever  read  in  Grecian  his- 
tory, that  there  had  been  seventc?cn  letters  in  Greek  at 
the  earliest  period.      Seventeen  letters  !     Every  historian 
who  has  written    on    early  Greece    says    aixteen    How 
docs  it  appear  now  that  all  writers  have  up  to  the  present 
been  wrong.     Had  all  the  early  historians  of  Greece  gone 
astray  ?  The  answer  to  questions  like  these,  which  must 
naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  reader,  is  at 
hand.     A  cha})ter  has  been  already  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject   of   the   lost   Idtcr  in    early  Greek.     It    has    been 
shown  on  the  most   convincing  proofs  that   the   very 
earliest  colonists  of  CJreece  had  had  the  letter  '*  f,"  JEoJic 
Van ;  that  thoy  lost  it  even  before  llomer  had  written 
his  immortal  Ej^ic  ;  that  the  loss  had  been  perceived  in 
times  past ;  that  it  was  reserved  to  the  genius  of  modem 
Greek  scholarship,  in  the  person  of  Bcntley,  an  English 
schoolman,  to   discover   it  that  it  has  been  found,  and 
is  known  under  the  strange  name  of  di;amma  so  called 
from  its  shape ;  that,  iluToforc,  as  a  letter,  it  is,  or  it 
should  be,  rightly  installed  amongst  the  number  of  early 
Grecian  letters. 

All  the  ancient  and  modem  Grecian  historians  and  all 
grammarians,  completely  ignorant  of  the  loss  in  the  past, 
or  the  gain  in  the  present,  of  the  letter  *'  f,"  make  no  al- 
lusion to  it.  They  state  that  sixteen  letters  was  the  total 
number  known  to  the  ear;y  HellLncs.  If  to  this  nnmber 
sixteen,  tlie  lost  is  added,  seventeen  is  the  result;  just  tlie 
number  which,  in  thepi*esent  and  in  the  past  has  ever  been 
known  and  made  use  of  in  Gaelic. 
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StraDger  still  is  the  coincideDco,  that  not  only  is  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  oldest  Greeks  had  had,  and 
that  which  is  to  this  day  employed  by  Irishmen  in  Gaelic, 
equal,  but  the  letters  are  identical — ^twelve  consonants 
and  five  vowels. 

The  consonants  in  Greek  are  :*  b,  g,  d,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t. 
The  consonants  in  Gaelic  are  :  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t. 

Regarding  the  Greek  letters,  the  learned  Lancelot 
writes  in  his  Port  Botjal  Greek  Graminar,  that  these  six- 
teen letters  had  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Cadmus, 
that  they  are  sufficient  to  express  the  different  sounds 
of  the  Greek  language.  *'  The  other  eight,"  he  says, 
"  were  invented  afterwards  more  for  convenience  than 
necessity."  250  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenecian 
adventurer  Ca  Iraus,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  Palamedes 
invented  four  aspirate  consonants;  and  650  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  Siinonides  invented  the  remaining  four, 
the  long  vowels  Eti^  Omega,  aud  the  double  consonants 
ai,  (x)  and  /W. 

The  account  furnished  by  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Tacitus 
regai*ding  the  iniroductiou  of  letters,  differs  very  little 
from  the  narration  of  tlie  event  supplied  by  Lancelot.  All 
agree  that  sLxteen  letters  weie  at  an  early  penod  intro- 
duced by  Cadmus,-  they  do  not,  however,  agree  on  the 
invention  of  the  eight  additional  letters. 

According  to  Aristotle  plu^e  and  dice  (x)  were  invented 
by  Epicharmus,  the  Sicilian,  the  double  letters  and 
Omp(ja  by  Simonidcs,  the  Younger,  a  little  before  the  Per- 
sian war.  Hence  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of  twenty-four 
letters  was  not  known,  and,  of  course,  not  made  use  of  until 
after  the  time  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  a  century 

*Kappa  in  Greek,  is  tbo  snmo  as  c,  in  GsdHo  ;  tSf  i*  foand  in 
oacli ;  f,  is  the  only  letter  iu  G»lio  wiiich  is  not  foand  in  th« 
Greek  colamn. 
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before  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  Moral  Philosophy  id 
G  reece — Socrates. 

In  any  case,  il  is  certain  that  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  first  ages  when  (jrei.M'o  was  (rolonizeJ,  had  been  the 
same  as  that  known  and  made  use  of  in  Ireland — 
seventeen  and  that  the  Icttvrs  were  identical. 

HISTORY  AND  COMPAllATIVE  PHIIX)l-,OOY. 

Viewing  this  particnlar  snbjcct  rei^rding  the  intro- 
duction  of  lett.rs  into  (iroece,  it  is,  in  a  historic  point  of 
view,  filled  with  difllculties.  In  tlic  light  of  comparative 
philology  it  is  plain.  One  class  of  writers  assert  that  Cad- 
mus, a  native  of  Pha^nicia,  came  into  Grwcc  at  an  carlv 
period  and  bronght  with  him  jsixtoen  letters ;  that  they 
were  called  jiltuinii.'t,  l)oeau.>e  derived  from  Plicouicia,  that 
eight  other  lettieis,  tlm^e  donl»l(»,  and  three  aspirate,  and 
two  long  vowels,  were  added  at  dillerent  periods  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  centurv,  befwre  the  Cliri.^tian  era. 
The  other  class  of  writers  ^av  there  wa8  no  such  in- 
dividual  as  Cadmus;  he  was  only  a  representative  of  the 
rise  of  letters  and  literature  in  (ireece.  The  txact  date 
of  his  coming  is  not  kn^wn.  It  is  not  certain  wheth<»r 
it  was  104^5,  n.c,  as  Kewton  states,  or  l-il»3,  b.c,  the 
common  system,  or  1550.  as  ^I.  »VchoelI  states.  The 
letters  were  called  phtn'ui'.a,  Leoau.^e  they  were  written 
on  leaves  or  tablets,  of  the  j>lu)iniA',  or  ])alm-tree  ;  that 
Herodotus  was  the  first  who  slated  those  lettei-s  had  been 
brought  from  Plurnieia  into  Greece,  llerodutus's  wokLs 
were  repeated  by  others.  Pliny  the  Klder,  and  Tacitus 
adopted  the  statement  of  llerodotus.  ]»e]>etition  is  not 
proof.  The  fatlu-r  of  Grecian  liisiori  tlioii^^ht  that 
letters  had  been  hroiiHjt  IVuui  Plicinie  a  l)v  Cavlmus  he- 
cause,  in  the  Temple  of  ApuUo,  at  Thehes,  he  saw  lettei"* 
fvhich    the  priests  of  the  Far-Daricr  callt'd  f>hoinihay  or 
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Cadmeian.  Thafc  incidenfc  on  which  Herodotus  founded 
his  knowledge  regarding  the  introduction  of  letters 
proves  nothing,  for  the  priests  of  Apollo  might  have 
called  the  let  tors  jihiin'tka  because  they  were  in  some 
measure  like  the  Phoonician,  or  styled  them  ('admeiar.j 
from  the  name  of  some  person  who  first  inscribed  them 
or  ordered  them  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  temple' 
of  the  god  of  day.  Euripides  and  yEsch\  lus  scout  the 
idea  that  the:  e  was  any  such  personage  as  Cadmus.  The 
authority  of  Herodotus  is,  therefore,  not  worth  much  on 
this  particular  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  viewing  this  special  subject  by 
the  light  shed  on  it  from  the  scientific  lamp  of  compara- 
tive philology,  everything  fits  rightly  and  naturally  in 
its  own  place.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people  descended  from 
the  Arvan  familv,  had  had  from  the  start  a  knowledge 
of  letters  ;  they  had  the  identical  number  of  letters,  too, 
which  another  sister  branch  of  the  same  Aryan  family 
posses^sed — namely,  seventeen  letters — twelve  consonants 
and  five  vowels.  All  this  is  very  easy  and  natural,  and 
before  this  light  all   the  ditlicu'.ties  connected  with  the 

historic  views  of  Herodotus  vanish  like  vapuur  before  the 
meridian  sun. 

In  the  comparison  which  has  just  been  made  hero 
between  the  two  ancient  sister  Aiyan  languages,  Irish 
Gaelic  and  Greek,  a  proof  in  favour  of  the  greater  anti- 
quity of  Gaelic  is  preserved.     How  ? 

Greek,  it  seems,  had,  at  one  time,  the  letter  "  f ."  That 
is  certain.  Gaelic  could  never  have  boiTOwed  that  letter 
from  Greek.  Hence,  Gaelic  as  a  daughter  of  the  Ar^-an 
mother  tongue,  must  have  had  posscssi<m  of  that  htter 
long  before  Greek  had  lo.t,t  it,  that  is  from  the  earliest 
period,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  inferred,  had  it  from 
a  source  independent  of  all  Grecian  iniiueuco. 
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There  are  striking  coincidences  between  the  written 
langua^s  of  the  two  peoples — the  Grecian  and  theGftd— 
one  dwelling  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the  other  seated, 
as  it  were  for  centuries  past,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Xortt 
Western  Sea,  y^t  b(jth  races  have  manifestly  sprung 
from  Aryan  progenitors.  Each  people  emigrated  at  a 
primeval  period  from  the  ]']ast,  but  at  different  times,  and 
in  difPercnt  migrating  shoals. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Frederick  Wolfe  (1759) 
in  the  proiogomena  on  Homer  and  his  writings,  thew 
was  no  knowledge  of  letters  of  any  kind  at  the  period 
the  great  poet  is  supposed  to  have  nourished  ;  that  there 
was  no  such  person  as  Cadmus  ;  no  knowledge  of  letters 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war ;  that  Homer  never 
wrote  the  grand  poems  attributed  to  him.     All  one-sided 
views  generally  full  into  excess.  Wolfe's  opinion  is  of  that 
class.     He  does  not  reason  strict'y  like  a  scholar  who  is 
conversant,    not    only  with    books,  but    with  mankind. 
"  A  principle  may  be  perfectly  true,  whilst  its  growth 
runs  wild  in  unpruned  license  and  tyrannous  excess."    It 
does  not  fuUow,  though  one  admits  there  was  no  such 
personage   as   Cadmus,   that,    therefore,    there  was  no 
knowledge  of  learning  amongst  the  early  Greeks.     Pro- 
fessor   lilackie  states   rightly,    that   Wolfe   treats   with 
levity  the  tradition  of  the  Gi*eek  people  in  reference  to 
Cadmus — the  mythic  position  of  whose  name  seems  to  be 
sutlicient  to  prove  a  knowledge  of  letters  in  Greece,  some 
centuries  before  the  ago  of  Homer.     Professor  Blackie 
admits  that  Cadmus  is  a  mythic  personage,  yet,  though 
mythic,  the  exponent  of  a  knowledge  of  letters  in   the 
early  dawn  of  (Grecian  literature. 

In  any  hypothesis  then,  either  of  history  or  of 
comparative  philology,  that  can  be  made,  it  is  certain,  as 
opposed  to   the   Wolfian    theory,    that   a  knowledjje  of 
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l'_'rt(T.>  f\i<ii'l.  mil  t!i-it,  i:  rxist'.-l  at  thr  very  earliest  rig(,', 
say  oUO  yoais  before  the  time  ol:  Homer. 

ANOTHER  IMrORTAXT  QUESTION. 

How  do  the  seventeen  letters  in  Gaelic  supply,  as  Lan- 
celot said  regarding  the  Greek  sixteen,  every  articulate 
form  of  utterance  ?  How  is  it  that  Hindostani  makes 
use  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  48  consonants  ;  San- 
scrit, 37  ;  Turkish,  32;  Persian,  31  ;  Arabic,  28  ;  the 
Kafir  (Zulu)  2(j  ;  Hebrew,  23;  English,  20  ?  Again, 
Latin  has  17;  Finnish  has  11 ;  and  some  Austrian  lan- 
guages have  only  8.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those 
languages  in  which  the  largest  supply  of  consonants 
al)ounds  are  a  composition  of  dialects,  as  they  borrow  a 
great  fund  of  words  from  other  primitive  tongues  ;  for 
instance,  Hindostani  uses  Sanscrit,  Tersian,  Arabic,  and 
Turkish  words.  Turkish,  on  its  part,  admits  Persian  and 
Arabic :  English,  German,  Keltic,  Latin,  Greek,  French. 
But,  how  is  it  that  Irish-Gaelic  can  supply  every  form  of 
articulate  sound  with  its  12  consonants  and  i^ve  vowels  ? 
This  is  the  answer : — 

1.  The  division  of  vowels  into  }fro%d  and  slender  has 
been  already  explained,  and  ought  now  to  be  well  known. 

2.  The  action  of  aspiration  and  of  eclipsing  has  been 
explained  to  the  reader.  By  the  use  of  the  slender  and 
broad  vowels,  and  the  process  of  aspirating  and  eclipsing, 
there  is  no  form  of  palatal,  guttural,  labial,  or  nasal 
sound,  slender  or  broad,  that  cannot  be  readily  articu- 
lated by  an  Irish  speaker. 

1.  Take  the  labials, 


Labial  letters  in  their  natural  state. 


zoo  vauiett  of  sounds. 

These  letters,  by  aspiration,  become  : 
m. — V  or  w  in  sound  "J 

b.  _v  or  w      „  (  Labials  affect<>d. 

p.— pli  or  t       „  C 

i.—h  „  ^      .     ,       . 

Now,  each  of  tlio  consonant  letters  in  its  simple  na- 
tural  state,    has    a   twofold   sound — broad    or    slender, 

according  as  it  is  articulated  along  with  *'i**or  "e,"  (slender 
vowelsj  or  "  a,  o,  u,"  (bi'oad  vowels). 

Each  an'ected  consonant,  also,  has  a  twofold  sound. 
Hence,  the  four  labials,  "  m,  b,  p,  f,*'  produce,  in  their 
natural  and  affected  forms,  sixteen  different  pounds. 

The  gutturals,  *'  c,  g,'*  (t*,  g,  aspirated)  produce  eight ; 
the  dentals,  "  d,  t,"  and  the  sibilant  "  s," — twelve  ;  that 
is  thirty-six  distinct  articulations  of  the  consonant  sounds. 

In  this  way,  every  variety  of  articulate  sound  is  pro- 
duced from  the  twelve  consonants  and  the  five  vowels, 
just  as  from  the  seven  notes  of  the  musical  scale  is 
is  produced  every  tone  required  for  purposes  of  melody  and 
harmony:  or,  as  from  the  three  primary  colors,  red.  yellow 
and  blue,  is  produced  by  combination  every  variety  of 
hue  and  cromatic  grace  that  can  charm  the  eyo. 

From  this  process,  in  Gaelic,  not  only  are  the  hard 
checks,  "  k,  p,  t,''  and  their  aspirates,  "  kh,  ph,  th,"  pro- 
duced, but  the  medials  and  the  medial  a>pirates;  and  the 
soft  and  their  soft  aspirates  a-.e  formed.  Irish-Gaelic,  in 
its  consonantal  forms,  is,  with  its  12  consonants,  richer 
than  Sanscrit,  with  its  37.  Sanscrit  has  no  **f,"  or  its 
equivalent  **ph."  Irish  has  ;  Sanscrit  has  no  soft  sibi- 
lant ;  Irish  has  (s  b(*fore  e  or  i.) 

"  Greek,"  says  Muller,  **  has  no  *y.'  no  *' w,*  no  *  f,'no 
soft  sibilant.  Latin  has  r.o  soft  r.  bilant,  no  'th.'  *  ph,' 
*ch.'  Er.glish  is  dtiicitnt  in  ^uttLifd  Licalhiiig  like  th 
German  ach,  uh.     Arabic  has  no  *  p.'" 

Again,  the  !Mohawks,   never,   as  infants  or  grown-up 
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people,  articulate  with  their  lips;  they  never  say  "pa/* 
"  m  I,"  *'  ba."  (  hiiiese  never  pronou.jce  '*  r."  No  Chinese 
can  pronounce  Europe — but  Euluija;  and  they  most  call 
America,  Ya-ma-li-La. 

Irish-Gaelic,  in  its  simplicity  and  perfection,  is  some- 
thing worthy  the  admiration  of  scholars. 

CAUSE  OF  TUIJi TESTIMONY  OF  CONSTAXTINE  NIOBA. 

This  variety  of  articulate  sounds  arising  fi-om  twelve 
consonants  is  mainly  owing  to  the  division  of  the  vowels 
into  slender  and  bi'oad.  As  slender  and  broad  they  in- 
fluence diversely  the  consonants  in  their  afEected  as  well 
as  natural  state.  How  wide  and  wonderful  the  effect  of 
this  system  had  ever  been,  has  just  been  shewn. 

In  18G9  the  Italian  AmbassaJor  at  Paris,  Constantine 
Nigra,  published  his  work  *'  Glossae  Hibernicue  Veteres 
coJicis  Tauriiicnsis,"  with  a  copy  of  which  he  honored 
the  present  writer.  In  page  8,  he  writes,  regarding  the 
action  of  the  slender  and  broad  vowels  in  Irish. 

"  Nulla  alia  lingua  tarn  delicate  sensit,  quam  hibcmica, 
hanc  muiuani  sonorum  inter  sese  actionem,  nulla  alia  ad 
leges  harmunias  et  ponderationis  toni  tarn  arete  subegit 
flexiones  et  eleni/nta  radicalia,  quaj  apud  ca»tcra  arianie 
originis  idiomata  majore  tenacitate  servantur." 

No  other  language  directs  so  sensitively  as  the  Irish 
this  mutual  action  of  the  sounds  in  their  respective  re- 
lations ;  no  other  language  has  so  closely  moulded  to  the 
laws  of  Iiarmony  ami  to  depth  or  power  of  melody,  the 
iniiections  and  radical  elements  which  in  the  other  dia- 
lects of  Aryan  origin  are  kept  up  with  a  kind  of  unflinch- 
ing tenacity,  in  their  natural  bent. 

Two  other  jxjints  connected  with  this  interesting  sub- 
ject (I)  thi'  early  Irish  alijha^jit;  ('J)  and  IrUh  uriiing — 
remain  to  bo  discussed,  and  correct  opinions  regarding 
them  to  be  presented  to  the  reader. 
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1.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  letter  or  character^  which, 
at  present  is  usually  called  old  Irish  character — not  alone 
by  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  Irish  literature, 
but  even  by  many  who  have  some  i-eputation  for  Irish 
scholarship. 

Has  the  shape  of  the  letter  had  its  origin  from  anj 
source,  purely  Irish  or  Keltic.  Is  it  Eoman  ?  If  bo, 
why  call  the  letter  old  Irish  character  ? 

There  had  certainly  been  two  forms  of  Keltic  writing 
amongst  the  Pagan  Irish  (1)  Ogham,  and  (2)  Roman. 
There  may  have  been,  as  has  been  said  above,  a  thirJ, 
which  one  may  be  allowed  to  call  Aryan  (bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  early  Greek  or  Plujeiiician,  since  the  Kelts, 
like  the  Helenes,  came  from  the  east,  and  the  Greek 
letters  were  not  unlike  the  PhoDuician,  though  the  latter 
were  not  of  Aryan  origin).  Regarding  this  last  class  of 
letter,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  had  ever  been  in  use 
amongst  the  pre-Christian  Irish.  The  question,  then,  is 
one  confined  to  the  Ogham  and  Roman  alphabets.  Tho 
old  manuscript  and  printed  character  used  in  Irish  is  not 
Ogham.  Therefore,  a  priori^  it  is  Roman ;  and,  as  a  his- 
toric fact,  proved  by  numberless  manuscripts,  it  is  Roman. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  these  lettei-s  in  printed 
Irish  books  and  manusmpts  M  L'i<h  chanic  er,  wherea^^, 
in  real  truth,  they  are  old  Roman  characters.  The  Irish 
people  of  the  fifth  centiry  and  of  the  si.xth  receive  J  thead 
letters  from  the  hands  of  St.  Patrick. 

If  the  Irish  people  in  the  past  had  borrowed  the  old 
semi-uncial  letter  of  the  fifth  and  si.xth  century — as  the 
early  manuscripts,  written  in  Latin  and  in  Irish  abun- 
dantly testify — how  c^u  it  be  out  of  place  for  Irishmen 
of  the  present  day  to  borrow  again  fn)in  l!oine  the  round, 
full,  pleasing,  and  thei-eforo  beautiful  letter  of  the  pi*e- 
sent  period,  which   all   tho  Romanco  dialects  have  bor- 
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rowed,  and  which  many  of  the  Gothic  and  German  races 
have  made  their  own  ?  • 

la  there  any  portion  of  the  so-called  Irieh  charactor 
to  which  Ireland  can  lay  claim. 

There  is  the  (■)  dot,  or  diacritical  mark  alone  which 
points  out  to  the  eye  the  phonetic  fact,  that  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  sound  of  the  radical  consonant.  That 
portion  o£  the  character,  and  that  alone,  is  Irish.  The 
present  writer  then  suggeate,  and  he  has  himself  adopted 
the  plan,  to  make  use,  like  most  of  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
of  modern  Eomaci  character,  retaining,  the  while,  the  dot 
over  the  letter  to  not«  to  the  eye  the  change  of  the 
sonnd  which  the  affected  consonailt  represents.  Thus  the 
new  letter  is  Roman,  while  it  is  Irish.  Hence  he  has 
styled  it  Romano- Keltic. 

He  has  matrices  of  tliis  form  moulded  in  London,  and 
two  founts  of  Bomano-Keltic  struck  off.     It  is  in  type 
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barbarous  aymbula  of  a  by-KOUO  ase,  b>  the  adoption  o( 
modern  Roman  alphobeC.  The  firat  Iri^h  book  that  was 
nrinied  appeared  in  loil,  and  u   now  in  tho  Bodloian  Lilii 
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of  that  mould  tho  Irish  Gaelic  in  these  pages  hat  been 

printed. 

2.  Thosecmd  point  roganls  tho  mark  that  shonld  note 
to  tho  eve  the  iiil\'i*iovl  simnd  of  tho  vowel  and  coiisonant. 
The  chanir*5  i**  pointed  to  in  .Scotch-Gaelic  by  the  use  of 
"  h"  iramodiatuly  after  the  consonant  and  before  the 
vowel,  in  Manx,  the  moditied  sound  is  noted  bj  a  change 
of  letter.  In  Welsh,  t:)o,  tho  radical  letter  is  changed,  not 
once  but  fn^jui'mly — in  some  instances,  thrcv*  timea.  In 
Irish  the  radical  letter  is  retaineil  to  tsliow  tho  origin  of 
the  worl.  The  ()  dot  or  jtoint  placed  over  the  consonant 
suiiiciently  indicates  a  })honetic  mutation,  and  the  use  of 
an  eclip.sing  letter  before  a  radical  consonant  adjusts  in 
wiitteu  form  tor  the  eye,  the  ssoflening  of  sound  conveyed 
to  the  ear,  when  eeh'psis  oceiU'S, 

Thcipie-tiun  is,  then,  which  of  those  systems  is  the 
best: — which  is  m.  ot  fully  supjwited  by  reason  and 
authority  r — which  is  most  in  iiccurd  with  the  laws  and 
rules,  at  once,  uf  phonulo^'y,  ortln  jrraphy,  and  ortJ.oepy  ? 

These  two  .subjects  hfivc  been  fully  discus.«ed  by  tho 
present  writer  in  the  annexed  letter,  published  within  the 
past  year : — 

To  lie  E'J'ior  r/ //.•<■  Jliijhlan'lcr. 

JSt.  Jarlath's  CM  lego,  Tuam, 
Feast  of  »St.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungaiy, 

November  rjth,  I67;i 

1-:  All  ^'iH, — In  IIk.'  i.-sue  of  the  Jl't  Ii\jn(](.r  of  the 
ir)ih  ef  N(»\tnil;or  ju.-f  j ;..-!.  a  ielier  Iruiu  the  pen  of  an 
Jrirhuian,  1  lu;!i:;ts  (i  jNci:I  Uu.-Sill.  un  the  siihject  of  the 
(.JuLlie  iaii^M!a;.e  of  iSeoiiiiiid  aiid  li eland,   has  been  pub- 
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lished.  In  it  my  name  is  introduced,  not  for  any  per- 
sonal reason,  but  as  representing  a  certain  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  renascent  language  of  the  Gael. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  the  letter  is  entitled,  like 
every  freeman,  to  hold  his  opinions,  and  to  express  them 
publicly  in  the  columns  of  any  journal  favourable  to  his 
views,  or  otherwise  inclined  to  encourage  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. Whilst  this  right  is  freely  conceded  to  him,  to 
others  the  same  concession  should  not  be  denied.  Hanc 
veniam  petimus^ue  dam  usque  vicissim  : 

Taken  on  its  literary  merits,  the  letter  before  me  is 
not  deserving  of  aoy  notice ;  yet,  as  it  professes  to  deal 
with  points  of  phonetic  and  orthographic  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  written  language  of  the  Gael  of  Albion 
and  of  Eire,  it  is  only  fair  to  our  cousins  in  the  Highlands, 
and  to  "  Clan  na  Gael"  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in 
America  and  Australia,  to  shuw  the  reasons  why  Irish- 
men for  the  past  thousand  years  have  made,  and  still  do 
make,  and  will  continue  to  make  use  of  the  (•)  dot,  and 
not  of  the  aspirate  "  h,"  to  express  the  modified  or  altered 
sounds  of  the  radical  consonants,  ''  b,  m,  p,  f ,  c,  g,  d,  t,  s." 
It  is  fair  to  show  also  why  the  proprietor  of  the  Tuam 
News  has  for  the  Gaelic  department  of  that  journal  adopted 
the  Romano-Keltic  style  of  type, — Koman  of  the  present 
day  to  be  up  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  letter- 
press made  use  of  throughout  Europe,  yet  Keltic  in  the 
diacritical  mark  which  tells  the  eye  of  the  change  in  the 
sound  of  the  radical  consonant.  It  will  be  said  that  a 
(•)  dot  is  a  small  point  to  establish  a  thesis  on.  No 
doubt  it  is,  but  the  use  or  the  non-use  of  it  in  the  written 
Gaelic,  like  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  Dytiasty  with 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  represents  a  principle.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  difference  between  the 
written  Gaelic  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland. 

J6 
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My  object  in  poiiiiing  this  letter  is  to  present  to  the 
lovers  of  Gaelic  all  over  the  world  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  correct  view  on  the  subject  at  issue.  On  this  aoconnt 
I  address  myself  to  you,  Mr  Editor,  and,  through  yon,  to 
all  the  readers  of  your  journal,  rather  than  to  Mr  R^ 
with  whom,  as  a  single  member  of  the  great  Graelic 
Family,  and  with  his  opinions  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. 

SHAPE  OP  lettkh. 

And  first,  as  to  the  shape  of  the  Komano- Keltic  letter 
employed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Tuam  Niws, 

From  my  letter  written  to  you  early  in  July  last,  and 
iubsequently  published  in  the  Hijhlandcry  I  take  tbe  fol- 
lowing abstract : — 

The  oldc<t  Irish  tcvitlwjs  arc  in  Bomnn  letters.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  see  Irish  and  Latin  manuscripts,  at 
present  in  the  Bodleian  I^ibrary,  Oxford  ;  or  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  those  prcserved  in  Irish  and  Latin,  which 
the  Belgian  Government  sent  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  over  from  Brussels  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
order  that  ci^pies  of  them  should  be  made  by  tho 
learned  and  ever  lo  be  lamented  Dr.  O'Donovan,  and 
Eugene  O'Curry,  Professor  of  Arclueology  in  the  Catholic 
University,  will,  after  he  shall  have  seen  and  read  those 
manuscripts,  as  1  have,  not  hesitate  t*)  admit  the  pro- 
position as  true.  It  is  equally  correct  to  state  that  most 
Irish  books  are  printed  in  typo  fashioned  according  to 
the  shape  of  tho  manuscript  Irish  letter,  i.e.  in  Roman, 
dolteJ,  of  course,  to  mark  the  affected  or  aspirate  sound. 
And  it  is  only  stating  a  fact  to  assert  that  Irish  and 
early  Scotch  (Jaelic  manuscripts  ai-o  written  in  a  hand 
resembling  that  made  use  of  by  tho  Anglo-Saxons.  Ire- 
land received  from  Rome,  through  the  hands  of  St. 
Patriok,  alphabets   <»f  thu  character  made  use  of  at  tha 
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time  ia  Rome ;  England  received  tho  sanio  faith  and  tha 
game  Roman  letter  through  St.  Augustine.  The  mann- 
script  hooka  which  he  biwight  from  Rome  are  to  bo  seua 
to  this  day  at  Trinity  Cullu^J,  "u.iijri  gu.  And  Gor- 
uauy  received,  tUruugli  tliu  tiiacliiii^  ut'mis.iio:i!iriej  li'tim 
Ireland,  tlie  sauie  form  u£  .Oi^ter,  and  tliu  aaato  L'aitli  thiit 
the;  ihemaelves  had  iii-st  received  t'l-om  i^ome. 

Ou  this  special  point  the  auihoi'  (i£  the  letter  in  the 
issue  of  the  Hijlilundcr  juat  to  hnud  and  myself  are,  it 
seenv-,  quite  ia  accw-d.  i'or  lie  remarks  ;  "  It  in  evident 
that  the  Irish  type  is  going  eat  of  fnvor,  for  altuust  all 
the  DL>i.v  publications  are  printed  in  Latin  (Rjnianj  letters. 
The  liev.  L'anou  Buuri^e,  in  the  'i'tiaiii.  Ncus,  is  using 
modern  typo  iu  the  Gaelio  department  of  that  paper." 
It  is  clear,  frum  those  remarks  about  the  Tuu.it-  Aeu«, 
Mr.  It,  is  ot'  I'piiiion  thnt  the  use  u£  modern  Roman  letter 
is  an  improvement  on  that  employed  iu  the  past.  For 
he  states:  "Just  as  tlie^^e  (GeTman)  letters  havo  inter. 
fcrcd  with  the  spread  oi:  iho  German  language,  so  has 
tlio  use  of  the  Irish  type  (in  the  past)  liiiei'fered  with 
the  aiJ vaneenieut  uC  ours"  (Irish  laufjuajjo).  Again: 
"  The  angular,  awiivvanl  characters  iu  wuicb  most  of  our 
Irish  hooka  are  pr.nted  do  not  deserve  to  havo  one  word 
said  in  their  favour,  lliey  hove  nut  even  tlio  merit  of 
antiquity  ;  for  it  in  a  well-known  fact  that  the  nlder  our 
manuscripts  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  approach  the 
present  Latin  typo  in  the  form  of  the  letters  in  which 
they  are  vviitten." 

So  far,  the  writer  of  the  letter  on  the  Gaelic  langiioga 
and  the  writer  of  the  present  letter  hold  tlie  samo  views. 
Here  ive  part. 

THE    (■)    DUr,   OH   "  H,"   TO  NOTE   lEB  A3PIll\TE   SOUND. 

In  the  next  sontcnco  he  tells  very  plaitdy  what  are  hin 
opinioni  on  thn  use  of  the  (■)  dot  in  eiprowing  modal 
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changes  of  the  natural  sounds  of  consonants.  What 
does  he  say  ?  Hear  it : — '*  Father  Bourke  has  stuck  to 
the  pernicious  system  of  using  the  (*)  dot  for  aspiration 
and  mutation  instead  of  the  '  h.'  " 

That  is  a  strange  expression.  It  does  not  become  an 
Irishman  to  speak  so  of  the  written  speech  of  mother- 
land. Such  an  expression  by  no  means  becomes  any 
man  of  pretensions  to  scholarly  attainments ;  and,  above 
all,  the  proposition  grates  on  the  trained  ear,  as  one  un- 
heard of  in  any  school  of  ancient  or  modem  philosophy — 
to  take  for  truth,  without  any  assigned  reason,  the  nt- 
terances  of  any  individual. 

The  use  of  the  (•)  dot  is  characteristic  of  the  Gaelic  of 
Ireland;  the  use  of  "  h,"  of  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Russell  addresses  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  says :  "  You 
in  Scotland  deserve  great  praise  for  using  the  letter  '  h' 
instead  of  the  (•)  dot  for  expressing  modified  or  altered 
sounds  of  consonants."  Thus,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
he  turns  his  Lack  on  Ireland,  flings  to  the  winds  a  system 
of  phonetic  notation  adopted  by  her  and  her  sons  for  a 
thousand  years. 

What  is  the  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  spoken 
speech  of  the  Gael  ?  Every  Gaelic  speaker  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  America,  knows  that  in  the  bix)kcn  language  the 
sound  of  the  consonants  after  "  mo,"  my,  **  do,"  tliy,  **  a," 
his  ;  or,  in  composition,  or  again  the  nominative  case  of 
address,  suffers  modification  of  sound.  "M"  for  in- 
stance, in  the  term  "mac,"  son,  is  not  the  same  as  that 
in"moihac"  ("mo  wack")  my  son,  and  "  a  liiic"  ("a 
vick"),  0  son.  "  B"  of  *'  bean,"  a  woman,  is  not  the  same 
in  sound  as  the  identical  but  affected  "  b"  in  **Bean-bcan" 
(*'  shan-van"),  old  woman.  Those  who  do  not  speak 
Gaelic  are  sujipos^ed  to  have  learned  this  much  at  least 
ijrom  the  Etivj  Lcwons  ia  Irish. 
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It  is  a  fact  then  that  in  tho  spoken  language  this 
modal  change  in  sound  takes  place.  The  vocal  value  of 
"  p"  becomes  that  of  "  f  ;*'  the  sounds  of  "  m"  and  "  b" 
are  changed  into  that  of  "  w,'*  or  of  "  v ;"  *'  c'*  ( k) 
has  its  phonetic  value  altered  into  "ch"  guttural, 
like  *'ch"  German,  or  "  gh"  in  lough  :  "  g*'  into  "gh  ;" 
"d"  into  "yf  "s"  and  "t"  into  *'h."  Such  are  the 
facts  in  the  spoken  speech.  In  the  written  how  are  these 
modifications  of  sounds  to  be  expressed,  still  preserving 
intact  the  leading  consonants  of  the  radical  vocable  ? 

There  are  at  present  only  three  ways  employed  to  ex- 
press in  written  forms  this  phonetic  mutation. — (1)  by 
change  of  letter ;  (2)  by  the  annexation  of  "h"  to  the 
consonant  which  represents  the  affected  sound  ;  (3)  by 
means  of  tho  diacritical  ()  dot.  Tho  Welsh,  the  Manks, 
and  in  some  measure  the  Greeks,  adopt  the  first ;  the 
Highland-Gael,  the  second  ;  the  Irish-Gael,  the  third. 

If  success  is  a  tost  of  sound  principle,  the  Welsh 
people  are,  in  this  matter,  right.  All  honour  to  them,  at 
all  events,  for  the  nobility  of  soul  and  the  unflinching 
energy  which  they  have  displayed  in  cherishing  the 
tonorue  of  the  Cambro-Briton. 

With  regard  to  changes  in  Welsh,  the  initial  radical 
consonant  is  changed  three  times.  The  letter  "  c,"  for 
instance,  of  "car,"  a  friend,  becomes  "  g,"  in  ei  gar,  his 
friend,  and  "  ch"  in  a  char,  her  friend,  and"ngh"in 
vy  Dghar,  my  friend.  Success  is  oftentimes  the  result  of 
energy  rather  than  of  soundness  of  principle.  And  even 
with  the  literary  success  of  the  Welsh,  learned  men  are 
of  opinion  that  the  system  of  changing  the  radical  initial 
consonants  to  point  out  mutations  of  sound,  is  calculated 
to  ruin  the  orthography  and  the  original  purity  of  any 
language.  Tho  original  Keltic  purity  of  the  Welsh  haa 
already  in  many  instances  disappeared. 
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The  question  then  at  issue  on  the  present  occasion  is 
rerlnccd  to  this — which  of  tlic  two,  the  Irish-Gaelic  bts- 
torn  or  the  Il:irhl:iiil-' i:i -lie  svstoni,  the  use?  of  t!;e  diacri- 
iv:ix\  (•)  <iot,  or  th  u.s"  of  the  ''  h  *  is  correct  in  express- 
incr  mutations  of  hoiiiul ;  which  of  the  two  svstems  is  the 
rea  lier.  the  m(»re  practical ;  which  is  best  calculated  to 
nioct  the  cmla  in  A'icw —  .aniL'ly,  to  express  phonetic 
chan<^os  conilincd  with  varying  samenci^s  of  written  form, 
which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  more  fii'mly  supported bj 
reason  and  authority  r 

Kach  pcrople  arc  naturally  inclincil  to  regard  that  sys- 
tem as  the  bi^st  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  nation, 
and  to  which,  from  childhood's  days,  thev  are  habituated. 
But  that  is  not  a  fair  way  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion 
uii  the  subject.     Let  the  question  be  judged  on  it^  merits. 
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"What  is  **  h  ?"  (1)  '•  IV  rcpros^uts  a  secondary  sound  ; 
(2)  '*  h"  is  an  aspirate  mark.  All  admit  it  is  an  aspirate 
mark.  "OHkt  nations.''  writes  a  professor  of  the  Ca- 
tholic rniyorsity,  Dublin,  *' ])e.sidos  the  Greeks,  distin- 
f^aiish  the  spiritus  asper  by  a  peculiar  letter,  for  oxamp'e, 
*Mi'*— .r/.rj./'.s-,  io\  1,  p.  &2.  ^^Tho  letter  '•  h"  is  no 
nrtieulate  soiind,  but  only  a  bre;vlliin;?.'' — 'The  Enili^h 
Jj  f)i'ji<i'y,   l.dfLunt,  (J.»  /.'./.,  /*.  I'M.) 

{'J)  Others  say  it  is  a  letter.  Well,  it  is  nnf  a  radical 
letter.  It  stands  for  the  secondary  smnidof  a  consonant 
"which  has  lo.^t  it>  i>rimaiy  power.  I'his  is  Dr  Prichard's 
(']Mnion  ;  audit  is  the  o})iiii.  n  of  the  celebrated  Welsh 
nntiquiuinn,  IMwaid  Ll.nvd.  Piichard  snvs  '*  h  neyer 
iAi\\n\s  as  the  iiiitiul  i>f  a  wt^d  in  Iii>h.  .  .  .  It  is 
merilv  a  ^eeoiularv  form  of  s».'i:ie  other  initial." — Ea-fon 
iK'iiv'u  «/*//.' r  KiJii  •  X(i'io)i-<^  )>.  !(').").  Aiull.hnvd  remarks 
that  •*  h"  i.^  never  the  primitive  initial  of  any  word  in 
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Gaelic.  It  is  the  aspirated  form  of  "  f,"  of  "  s,"  or  "  t." 
Ho  infers  that  cognate  words  beginning  with  "  h"  i  n 
other  languages  have  lost  their  proper  initials — that  thug 
hex  (six)  in  Greek,  must  at  an  early  period  have  been 
written  nex,  as  in  Latin.  This  truth  has  gone  far  to  prove 
that  Latin,  compared  with  Greek,  is  an  older  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  stock.  Numbers  of  words  in  Irish 
commencing  with  *'  s,'  are,  in  Welsh,  spelled  with  initial 
*'  h."  It  is  plain,  then,  to  every  student  of  philology  that 
"  h"  is  not  only  a  sign  of  aspiration,  but  that  it  is  more- 
over the  written  form  of  a  spent  radical  consonant,  which, 
as  a  letter,  has  lost  its  primitive  power. 

Let  this  view  of  "  h"  be  treated,  first,  as  reprcscntinj  a 
srcon  lary  soun  i. 

AUaUMKXTS  AfJAIXST  THK   USE  OF  **  H." 

The  argument  then  is,  there  is  no  law  of  language  to 
show  that  a  single  modified  new  articulate  sound  is  ex- 
i)ressed  bv  the  combination  of  anv  two  consonants,  such  as 

Am  V 

that  of  "h"  with  any  other  consonant  would  be.  Now ''  h,*' 
as  repit?seniing  a  secondary  .sound,  is  a  con.sonant;  its  union, 
therefore,  with  anothor  consonant  cannot,  ac.iording  to 
existing  j»hone'ic  laws,  become  the  exponent  of  a  sound 
distinct  at  once  from  ''h,''  and  from  that  consonant  with 
which  it  is  allied.  Now,  this  is  what  takes  place  in 
Scotch-Gaeh'c.  'J'he  letter  "  li"  is  united  in  the  written 
t-pcech  with  the  letters  *'  b,  p,  f,  m,"  and  the  throat  letters 
*c,  g,"  and  the  dentals,  "  d,  t,  s.'*  The  digraphs  *' ph, 
th,  ng,  gn,  cc,"  etc.,  and  the  like,  do  not  come  against 
the  thesis  as  exphiined.  J3ut  it  will  be  said — this  mode 
of  arguing  or  of  reasoning  is  not  fair.  We  who  favour 
the  oj)posite  opinion  say  that  **  h"  is  )ioi  a  letter  ;  it  is  a 
symbol  of  a.>piration,  and  nothing  more. 

JSkcoxu  An.JUMENT — Veiy  well.  Beit  so:  *'h/' as 
an  (ispirat.'  mark,  is  ( I )  clumsy,  (2)  unsightly,  (3)  liktt  a 
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cratch  in  the  hands  of  a  halo  man,  it  caoACS  the  eonao- 
nant  to  which  it  is  joined  to  look  misshapen  ;  (4)  it 
bewilders  a  learner  with  the  countless  times  it  appears 
before  the  eje  even  in  single  sentences ;  (5)  it  makes 
Gaelic  appear  to  many  what  Professor  Wilson's  brother 
used  to  say  of  it :  '*  Giielic  is  a  language  which  few  per- 
sons can  read,  and  nobody  can  spell ;'  (6)  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  tyro  to  attempt — not  knowing  the  radical  strnctaro 
of  the  language — ^to  (i\ye\\  a  word  of  four  syllables,  haying 
a  '*  h'*  in  each  syllable.  ^'  In  the  spelling  of  those  aspi- 
rate sounds,"  says  Latham — English  Language^  p,  156— 
*'  by  means  of  English,  we  are  hampered  by  the  circum- 
stances that  "  th"  and  ''  ph"  were  already  in  English 
used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  "  th,"  which  is 
equation  for  ''  h,"  and  ''  ph,"  for  '*  f,"  only  in  Graelic. 

Third — An  a  ya.*/  argument:  Taking  "h"  as  llio 
symbol  of  aspiration,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Greeks 
employed  it  for  a  long  period,  and  at  length  gave  it  up 
and  adopted  an  inverted  comma  (*").  I  quote  the  words 
of  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  the  lamented 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland : 
"  The  Greek  spirits  and  accents  were  not  earlier,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  writers,  than  the  seventh  century.  If 
the  very  ancient  Greeks  were  particular  in  using  the  *'  h** 
to  mark  the  spiritus  aspcr,  it  fell  into  disuse  as  early  even 
as  the  first  century." 

*  His  Grace  the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Dixon,  must  Imvo  meant  the 
seventh  century  heftwe  the  Christian  era.  TliC  letter  "h"  was, 
it  seems,  made  use  of  us  an  aspirate,  as  at  present,  frum  the 
time  of  its  iutroiluction  into  Greece  up  to  the  period  (5th  cen- 
tuiy  B.C.)  when  Aristophanes  flourished.  *' H,"  says  Ilonry 
Wilson  Coloridj^e,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  iireek 
Classic  Poets,  p.  8G  (Edition,  18-16.  London:  John  Murray), 
"  did  not  at  first  express  the  lonj?  vowel  sound  of  *  e,'  but  simply 
the  strong-breathing  which  power  it  exclusively  carried  with  ik 
into  the  Latin,  and  has  ever  preserved  in  English  and  in  soma 
•thor  modern  languages." 
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Why  did  the  Greeks  give  up  the  uae  of  the  "  h,"  after 
having  made  use  of  it  from  the  time  of  its  invention  or 
introdaction  into  Greece  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes  ? 
Doubtless,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  it  was  not  a 
convenient  sign  to  express  the  aspirate  change. 

Fourth  Argument. — The  phonetic  process  in  Irish 
called  by  the  name  *'  aspiration,"  should  rather  be,  save 
in  a  few  instances,  styled  softening  or  mellowing.  This 
is  Professor  Blackie's  opinion :  "  This  aspiration  or 
breathing,"  says  the  Professor,  "  is  the  simplest  thing 
for  the  human  organs  to  do.  It  is  not  harsh  at  all,  but 
soft,  and  was  one  of  the  commonest  sounds  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  in  Gaelic.  His  fault  with  Gaelic  was,  that  it 
was  soflened  too  much." — Sijecch  at  Edinburgh,  1873.  As 
a  rul ",  aspiration  in  Irisli  was,  as  a  fact,  though  the  name 
announces  the  contrary,  a  softening  process.  Now,  I 
ask  is  it  in  accord  with  correct  judgment  to  adopt  a 
character  (h)  essentially  an  aspirate,  to  express  an 
effect  contrary  to  the  nature  of  an  aspirate  ?  Again,  in 
some  instances  (say  f)  the  aspirate  mark  completely 
annihilates  the  radical  letter.  Does  the  presence  of  an 
aspirate  (with  f^  fitly  express  complete  loss  of  phonetic 
value  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  adopt  ^*  h,"  but 
I  say  that  there  should  be  a  suitableness  between  the 
sign  and  the  thing  signified. 

It  will  be  said,  all  these  olgections  come  against  the 
use  of  the  dot  ()  just  as  well  as  against  the  use  of  '*  h  ?" 
1  answer — No ;  "  h  "  is  regarded  in  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  as  an  aspirate ;  the  dot  (•)  is  not ;  it 
is  made  to  represent  simply  all  the  modified  sounds  of 
the  radical  consonant's  when  affected  by  a  vowel,  or  semi- 
vowel in  the  same  Gaelic  sentence. 

Arguments  in  Favour  of  tiik  Use  of  the  (•)  Dot.-^ 
1.  The  rejection  of  "h."     2.  Its  plastic  power  of  pre- 
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To  assert  that  the  language  of  the  Gael  has  no  modem 
Btandanl,  is  to  cnnnciate  a  proposition  which  in  part,  is 
true,  and  untrue  in  jjart.  It  is  true  in  this  sense,  that 
Iri-h  scholars  and  persons  beginning  the  study  ot*  Gaelic 
have  no  standard  dictionary.  They  havetwo—  O'lanlly's, 
published  by  1  ulFy,  Dublin;  and  one  by  Jiiglit  Kev.  Dr. 
John  O'Drien,  Bisihop  of  C'loyne,  of  which  in  one  hundin^d 
and  five  years  there  ha^-e  be(.'n  only  two  editions.  Nether 
of  those  two  dictionaries  is  a  standard  work.  The  Gaels 
of  Scotland  are,  in  that  respect,  in  advance  of  their  cousins 
in  Ireland. 

The  proposition  is,  however,  not  true,  if  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  notion  tliat  scholars  who  cultivate  Gaelic  as 
it  is  spoken  and  written  have  not  standard  sources  of 
correct  spelling,  of  correct  orthoepy.  The  principles  on 
"which  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  Gaelic  rest  are  un- 
changeable. In  respect  to  phonetic  uniformity  in  pro- 
iiouncinsf  the  same  letters  and  syllables,  Gaelic  is  a  model 
language  when  contrastc«l  with  the  ever-varying  sounds 
of  the  same  combinations  of  letter^  in  KnLflish.  Ariv  one 
who  knows  and  who  lias  learned  Gaelic  thoroughly  can 
never  make  a  mistake  in  spelling  correctly.  IJut.  of 
coui*se,  a  person  who  has  not  studied  the  language  cannot 
acquire  in  a  short  time  this  ready  habit  of  si)clling  cor- 
rectly. 

now  SCOTCn-GAELIC  AND  IltlSII  DIFFER. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  true  lliat  Highland  Gaelic  and 
Irish-Gaelic  dilfer  in  the  terminations  and  suIFixes  to  pri- 
mitive words.  Take,  for  instance,  the  term  wliich,  in 
the  two  countries,  is  one  and  unchanged — Gr.Id,  love, 
(Irish-Gaelic),  gr.  dh.  ('cotch-C'aelic)  ;  gr.!du:iJ:,  v.,  love 
thou  (Irish^  j  gradhaich  (Scotch).  The  ])rimitive  term  is 
the  same  in  each  dialect  ;  the  derivative  words  differ. 
You  of  Albion  annex  ''  aich  ;"  we  of  Eire,  auw^ix  ^''  \v\*^^ 
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My  own  opinion  is  that  yon  are  correct  in  retainiDg  '*  c/' 
(aspirated)  or  '*  cb/'  in  the  verb  because  it  is  fonnd  in  the 
Irish  derivative,  '*  grada*,"  loving,  and  in  the  £atiire  and 
conditional  tense  of  Irish  doriv.  verbs.  Ex  :  "  griilucaid 
me,"  I  will  love.  You  are  not  correct  in  retaining  *'a" 
before  **  i,"  an  *'  aic"  (suffix) ;  "  u''  before  "  i"  is  more  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  phonetics ;  with  the 
present  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  **  u,"  which  in  Gaelic 
serves  only  as  it  docs  in  Spanish  to  give  a  free,  full,  open 
sound  to  the  annexed  vowels.  The  termination  "  aCt"  as 
in  "  beannaC t,"  a  blessing ;  "  malla't,"  a  curse,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  ending  "  achd,"  with  "  d"  and  "  c,"  usual 
in  Scotch-Gaelic,  as  bcamuidul^  mallachd.  It  is  a  principle 
of  phonetics  that  letters  of  the  same  class  in  sound  har- 
monize ;  those  which  are  not  of  the  same  phonetic  class 
cannot  be  allied  in  sound,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
allied  in  the  written  language.  Hence,  Latham  (the  Enj* 
link  Lan(jua;e,  third  alltion^  page  152)  says,  ''  the  combi- 
nation a//,  to  be  pronounced,  must  become  either  aki 
(that  is  act)  or  (w/rf."  It  is  for  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  to 
say  why  they  retain  the  termination  "  ajd," 

A  (5AELIC  COMMITTKE. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  imagine  how  a  professor  could  be 
found,  who,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  intelligent  Keltic 
scholars,  aided  by  the  learned  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  two  or  more  learned 
Gaelic  scholars  from  the  south  and  east  of  Ireland,  might, 
in  a  short  time,  show  how  much  is  correct  and  how  much 
is  not  correct  in  each  dialect.  The  time,  however,  for 
such  a  union  has  not  yet  come.  Judging  from  the  past, 
no  professor  in  Trinity  College,  Dub.in,  or  in  the  National 
Catholic  College,  Maynooth,  will  ever  advance  the  cause 
of  the  language  of  the  Gael  at  home  or  abroad.  Lovers 
of  tJie  speech  of  the  G«fil  in.\ist,  defend  on.  themselves. 
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There  were  scholars  in  the  days  before  the  nncial  letter 
had  been  adopted,  and  long  before  the  miniscule  or  small 
round  character  of  the  middle  ages  had  been  thought  of. 

The  art  of  printing  afPorded  wonderful  facilities  for  the 
reproduction  of  books ;  but  the  art  of  printing  has  not  of 
itself  made  scholars.  In  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury multitudes  in  the  French  capital  thronged  around 
W'illiam  of  Champeanx  as  he  lectured  from  his  chair  in 
the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  five  thousand  young 
students  flocked  from  every  country  in  Europe  to  Paris 
to  hear  the  brilliant  lecturer,  and  to  be  cliarmed  and  in- 
structed by  the  marvellous  eloquence  of  William's  succes- 
sor, Peter  Abelard.  As  these  Ave  thousand  sat  on  benches 
or  on  mats,  as  was  the  custom,  and  took  notes  of  the 
lectures,  or  transcribed  manuscripts,  for  thei-e  were  no 
printed  books  at  that  period,  that  scholar  would  have 
been,  indeed,  fortunate  who  had  a  copy  free  from  con- 
tractions or  occult  symbols.  One  thing  is  print  j  manu- 
script writing  another. 

And  yet  men  of  the  greatest  learning  flourished  in  that 
age.  Prom  the  school  of  Abelard  alone,  as  Guizot  re- 
marks, came  forth  one  Pope  (Celestine  II.)  nineteen  car- 
dinals, more  than  fifty  archbishops  and  bishops,  French, 
English,  and  German,  *'  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  men  with  whom  popes,  bishops,  and  cardinals  had 
had  often  to  contend." 

Few  universities  of  the  present  day  can  boast  of  twenty 
thousand  students.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  William 
of  Champeaux,  of  St.  Bernard,  of  Abelard,  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  of  the  Angel  of  the  schools,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  our  own  countryman,  Scotus.  There  were 
giants  in  those  days. — I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

U.  J.  Cakon  Bourkk,  President. 

What  has  been  Btated  in  this  chapter  trom.  Wi^  -^v^v^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

What  Archsoology  proves.  How  Comparativo  Philology 
supports  its  sister  science.  Both  prove  tliat  Pagan 
Ireland  had  advanced  wonderfully  in  the  arts  of  writ- 
ing ;  of  illuminating  ;  of  blending  colors ;  of  dyeing. 
The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ancients  of  the  Art 
of  Building  Jias  never  been  surpassed,  nay,  equalled. 
Knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  amongst  tho 
Aryan  races.  Instances  from  ancient  history.  Tho 
Irish-Gael  as  an  Aryan  race  possessed  therefore  tho 
earliest  knowledge  of  those  arts  and  sciences  known  to 
their  progenitors,  and  handed  down  for  ages  in  tho 
same  families.  (1)  Ihe  Book  of  Kells  a  proof  of  the  Art 
of  Writing,  Illuminating,  Painting  :  Iho  Proof  has  a 
retrospective  power,  by  tracing  effects  to  causes.  It  is 
not  in  one  century  a  people  could  of  old  have  become 
advanced  in  knowledge.  "2.  Ihe  Round  Towers  are  a 
permanent  living  proof  of  the  skill  which  the  Pagan 
Irish  possessed  of  tho  Art  of  Building.  The  several 
views  presented  for  the  j)a.st  seven  centuries  regarding 
tho  Round  J  owers  : — Danish,  Pagan,  Christian.  liea- 
80US  for  each  view.  Whicli  is  the  most  ])robable. 
3.  Jurisprudence  ;  the  Ju^t  Administration  of  the  Law, 
known  and  put  iutj  practice  by  the  ancient  Irish.  Tho 
Brehon  Laws,  now  published  in  Irish  and  English  by 
order  of  tho  iiritish  Ciovernment,  show  this  fact,  'iho 
Social  and  Civil  Habits — the  love  of  dre:^s,  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  domestic  arrangements — evince  an  ad- 
vanced state  uf  civilization  in  Ireland  in  the  pro-Chris- 
tian period. 

Archeology  presents    proofs  of  primeval  progress  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  even  in  Ireland. 

What  docs  th«  ^cicnca  of  comparative  philolo«»Y  i<i«k^\vx^ 


giinliiig  ilu!  arts  ut"  writing  maTuiscri])ts  aiid  of  illuiniiiat- 
ing,  of  coloring  or  dyeing,  and  of  painting,  of  building,  of 
BOcial  life  and  government  in  the  pre-Christian  period  in 
Ireland  ?  We  shall  see.  Books  have  been  preserved  in 
Btone  for  upwards  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
and  presented  within  the  past  three  decades  of  years  to  the 
literary  world  to  be  perused  by  scholars  skilled  in  archaic 
knowledge,  and  by  this  means  to  tell  the  tale  of  life  and 
manners  that  had  been  known  long  periods  before  the 
Trojan  War. 

Sir  Henry  Creswick  Eawlinson,  K.C.B.,  who,  from  1833 
to  1840  held  offices  of  position  and  trust  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Shah,  has  brought  to  Europe  a  brick  or  stone  of 
about  twenty  inches  long  and  ten  wide,  containing  an 
entire  treatise  on  mathematics.  The  \rating  was  per- 
fectly illegible  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

"  The  Rock  inscriptions  of  Persia  show  what  can  be 
achieved  by  the  science  of  comparative  philology,'*  says 
Muller,  p.  3,  vol  ii.,  Lecture,  Maleiidls  for  the  iScience  of 
LangtuKjc.  "  I  do  not  wonder,"  ho  adds,  "  that  the  dis- 
coveries due  to  the  genius  a'ld  the  persevering  industry 
of  Grotofend,  Buruouf,  Las\sen,  and  Rawlinson  should 
Rcem  incredible  to  those  who  only  glance  at  them  from  a 
distance.  Their  incredulity  will  hereafter  prove  the 
greatest  compliment  to  those  eminent  scholars.  What 
we  at  present  call  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Cyras, 
Darius,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I.,  Darius  II.,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  &c.,  what  were  they  originally  ?  A  mere  con- 
glomerate of  wedges,  engraved  or  impressed  on  the 
solitary  monument  of  Cyrus  in  the  Murghab,  on  the 
ruins  uf  Persepolis,  on  the  rocks  of  Bchistun,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Media,  and  the  precipice  of  Van  in 
Armenia." 


ftwh  ■itho!',  JH  iu  Gcm\,  from  left  tu  rigUt. 
oli.iCTVi'il  tliiiro  iv;w  n,  sijjn  t''  KPparato  tlio  words, 
■as  unknown  in  iv!mt  laugu:i^  these  inscriptions 
iijM.v.'il.  It  was  unkninvn  to  what  period  tliey 
.  All  tli-su  diliicnltios  were  removtid  one  nfter 
!-.  Til-,-  piMpi;r  i.aia's  of  Uiinii-i,  1  [jsta-^pw.  and 
-.<  1.  C  )nniis.|,  weiv  trii'-L-l.  With  fin  iniperfeot 
,  ollii'i'    K..r>is   \v.T.i   d.riphm'd,   «l.ich    cU-ni-ry 

■\Vilhlhe  help  of  Ulj  Z.;.i.1,  lliu  kni-iia^',.  of 
r.-i-JLJiis  1.)  l.);iniis.  nilh  the  aid  oE  iinKk-rn  IW- 
S..ns<-]-il,  '■  i>nt|i  Lit  utliT  uutp:»(l,"  siiys  Mli11,t, 
■iv.^n  it.,  ii  pr:i<^Uivil  l.ira.-h  cHW-tAl,  till  at  last 
t'.'.s  h^id  1 .1  I'ariviidi'r  iiud  subiuil  to  the  turms 
hy  the  r.incnci' id'  hinfrinLf." 
i'r.  ^.■iil.i;.,us..f  JSahyloii  and  Xincveh,  the  hier-N 
of  Ksyy-..  lii.'  TA'n-ds  in  the  cavu.s  of  India,  oti 
!iii,L-,.i"s  .>l'  l.v.;ia.   'in  the  tombs  .jf   Kli-nria,   on 
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then.  ,.f  f!ie  Oxford  Pi-ofessov of  com- 
li:,s  l.n.n  here  presL-nted  to  the  reiider 
LiLient  mad'.-  ri'jjunliiijj  tht  discovtT/  of 


lick  ojtiiiiininf:  an  entire  Ircatlso  on 
„i-  ii  pile  of  sneh  material  !,roitj,'ht  from 
-iv.-.t  deal  rL'-iirdiiig  tlie  knowledf,'e 
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L;iiin  rin»hieh  it  wii«  ninuMed 
■  hviiiit  ot  thousands  r.t  years, 
(.I  ihe  makers.  'I  he  =kil]  ivhic-h 
,raveorimpres.Mtcv. 
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>'W.  MO  smalt,  tliut  lliu  u-luilt-  « 
'""'""».  """■riling  „,;,„! 
"^«       In  moderu  time*  the  Lu 


■jnently  writtea  < 


a  pa[er  tin; 

'  t)f    Ani2ricaii 

0  tompiisa  of  a 

o  been  jih, 


Tho  ducluriitio 
written  within 
Uio  niod  seen  by  Cine 
"iigeot  IVrin,  th«  LonjoD 
l«o«»  of  Jiaiiorfonrinche,,,,;,™ 
WiJij,  inio  th„  belnngneicd  oil 
'imcWy  enlarged  tho  op,  ond ' 
|.l»tegr.pl,j,  i,  „„  „„j„„-  ;^^^^ 

Apropo.tothewondemot«rl 
'"  '"'■  "  "■»  Peried  when  th 
*un,hrf,  ,h.  f„„„,i 

Leet  irt,,  delivered  i„  il,nb,l 
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have  been  in  their  graves  several  hundred  years.     We  arc  all 
pupils. 

You  tell  the  poet,  "  Sir,  that  line  of  yours  would  remind  one 
of  Uonier,"  and  he  is  crazy. 

Stand  in  front  of  a  paintiup:,  in  the  hearing  of  the  artist,  and 
comi>aro  its  coloring  to  that  of  Titian  or  Kaphael,  and  lie  nj- 
ineiubors  you  forever.  I  ronicuibtr  once  standing  in  front  of  a 
bit  of  marble,  carved  by  Powers,  a  Vermonter,  who  had  a 
matchless,  instinctive  love  'jf  art,  and  perception  of  beauty. 

I  said  to  an  Italian,  standing  with  mo:  "Well,  now,  that 
f  jorns  to  me  to  bo  perfection.**  The  answer  was  :  "  To  be  per- 
fection," slirogging.  his  shoulders.  "  Why,  sir,  that  reminds 
yon  of  Piiydir.rfj"  vr  if  to  remind  you  of  that  Greek  was  a 
[greater  compliment  than  to  be  perfection. 

ALL  ME.V  liOKHOWERS. 

Well,  now  the  very  ciioico  of  phrases  betrays  a  confession  of 

•nfc  rioi-ity,  and  you  see  it  again  creeps  out  in  the  amount  we 

borrow.     Tako  the  whole  range  of  imaginative  literature,  and 

vii  aro  all  wholesale  borrowers.     lit  every  matter  that  relates 

?o  invention — to  use,  or  beauty,  or  form — we  are  borrowers. 

IN  THE  AKTS. 

You  may  glance  around  the  furniture  of  the  palaces  of 
JOuropo,  and  you  may  gather  nil  these  utensils  ofartoruse, 
jiiid  when  you  have  fixed  the  shai)es  and  forms  in  your  mind,  I 
will  take  you  into  the  Museum  of  Naples,  which  gathers  all 
"cniains  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  liomans,  and  you  shall  not 
•ind  a  single  one  of  these  modern  forms  of  art,  or  beauty,  or 
use,  that  was  not  anticipated  there.  We  have  hardly  added 
one  aiugle  line  or  sweep  of  beauty  to  the  :».ntique. 

SHAKESPEARE  A  BORCOWEU. 

Take  the  stories  of  Shakespeare,  who  had,  perhaps,  written 
»iis  forty  odd  plays.  Some  are  historical.  The  rest,  two-thirds 
of  them,  he  did  not  stop  to  invent,  but  he  found  them.  These 
ho  clutched,  ready-made  to  his  hand,  from  the  Italian  novelists, 
Avho  had  taken  them  before  from  the  East.  Cinderella  and  her 
.slipper  is  older  than  all  history,  like  half  a  dozen  other  baby 
Icijends.  The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  go  back  far  enough 
to  tell  us  from  where  they  first  came. 

All  the   boys'  plays,  like  everything  that  amuses  the  child^ 
ill  the  open  air,  are  Asiatic,      liawliusoa  wvVV  aViow  '^'O'Qi  ^.Nx'^'v^ 
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thev  cJinio  somowhcro  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  ine 
Buburbd  of  Damascus.  Bulwor  borrowed  iho  inciileuts  of  his 
Koman  stories  froii^  legends  of  a  thousand  years  before. 
Indeed,  Dunloch,  who  lias  grounded  the  history  of  the  no7eU 
of  all  Europe  into  ouo  cspay,  says  that  iu  the  nations  of 
luoderu  Europe,  there  have  been  250  or  300  distinct  storios. 

He  says,  at  Kast,  200  of  these  may  bo  traced,   beforo  Chrii- 
tiauity,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Black  Sea. 

TEACFIINGS  YllOM  GLASS. 

I  had  heard  that  nothing  had  been  observed  in  ancient  times 
which  could  bo  called  by  the  name  uf  glass;  that  there  had 
been  merely  attempts  to  imitate  it.  1  thought  they  had  proved 
the  proposition  j  they  certainly  had  elaborated  it. 

In  Pompeii,  a  dozen  miles  south  of  ^'aples,  which  was  co- 
vered with  ashes  by  Vesuvius  ISOO  years  ago,  they  broke  into  a 
room  full  of  glass  ;  there  was  gro  and  glass,  window  glass,  and 
cut  glass,  and  colored  glass  of  every  variety.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  glass -mukor's  factory.  So  the  lie  and  the  rofutatiou 
came  face  to  face. 

CHEMISTHY. 

The  chemistry  of  the  most  ancient  period  had  reached  a 
point  which  we  have  never  even  approached,  and  which  wo  in 
vain  struggle  to  reach  to-day.  IndL'od,  the  whole  management 
of  the  cU'ect  of  light  on  glass  is  still  a  matter  of  profound  study. 
The  first  two  stories  which  I  have  to  ofier  you  are  simply  storius 
from  history. 

The  first  is  from  the  letters  of  the  Catholic  priests  who  broke 
into  China;  the  latter  were  published  in  France  just  2<.HJ  years 
ago.  They  were  shown  a  glass,  transparent  and  colorlts?, 
which  was  liliei  with  a  liquor  made  by  the  Chinese,  that  wm 
bhown  to  the  observers,  and  appeared  to  be  colorless  like 
water.  This  liquor  was  poured  into  the  glass,  and  then,  look- 
ing through  it,  it  soemed  to  bo  filled  with  fishes. 

They  turned  this  out  and  repeated  the  exjicriment,  and  again 
it  was  filled  with  fish.  The  Chinese  confessed  that  they  did  not 
make  them;  that  they  were  the  plunder  of  some  foreign  con- 
quest. This  is  not  a  singular  thing  in  Chinese  history,  for  la 
K(.me  of  their  scientilic  discoveries  we  have  found  cvideuco 
that  they  did  not  make  them,  but  stole  them. 

The  B  "coud  story,  oC  U\xU'«i.  dviicw,t<iT\.\imK'  lW<i^telatos    to 
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the  aa^o  of  Tiberius,  tlio  timo  of  St.  Pani,  and  tells  of  a  Romfta 
who  had  been  banished  and  who  returned  to  Konic,  bringing  a 
wonderful  cap.  This  cup  ho  dashed  upon  tho  marble  pave- 
ment, and  it  was  crushed  and  broken  by  the  fall.  It  was  dented 
some,  and  with  a  hammer  ho  easily  brought  it  into  shape 
again.     It  was  brilliant,  transp*w'oiit,  but  not  brittle. 

Theso  are  a  few  records.  When  you  go  to  Homo  they  will 
show  you  a  bic  of  glass  like  the  solid  rini  of  this  tnmblcr — a 
transparent  glass,  a  solid  thing,  which  they  lift  up  so  as  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  concealed,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
glass  is  a  drop  of  colored  glass,  perhaps  us  large  as  a  pea, 
mettled  likd  ».  duck,  iinoly  mottled  with  tho  shitting  colored 
lines  of  the  neck,  and  which  even  a  miniature  pencil  could  not 
do  more  perfectly. 

It  is  manifest  that  tliis  drop  of  liquid  glass  must  have  been 
poured,  because  there  is  no  joiitt.  Tliis  mast  iiave  Ween  done 
by  a  greater  heat  than  tho  anui;aling  process,  becauitb  that 
process  shows  breaks. 

GEMS. 

Tho  imitation  of  gems.  They  doccivcd  not  only  tho  lay 
people,  but  tho  connoisseurs  were  also  clieaiod.  Souk;  of  theso 
imitaticins,  in  lat(T  years,  have  been  discovered. 

He  ref»?.''red  to  the  celebrated  varfo  of  the  Getieva  Cathedral, 
a  vase  whicli  was  considered  a  solid  emerald.  Tho  liomau 
('atholio  h'gond  of  it  was,  that  it  was  on(»  of  the  treasures  that 
the  (jucen  of  Slieba  gavo  to^Solomon,  and  that  it  was  tho  iden- 
tical cup  out  of  which  the  Saviour  ato  ti\e  Last  Supper. 

It  was  venerable  in  his  day  ;  it  was  death  at  that  time  for 
anybody  to  touch  it  but  a  Catholic  priest.  And  when  Napoleon 
besieged  Genoa  —  I  n>^:an  the  Great  Naixdeon — it  was  olVored 
by  the  -Jows  to  loan  tho  Senate  3,UU0,UUU  dollars  on  that  single 
article  as  si'curity. 

Napoleon  t*>:>.'c  it  and  carri'.d  it  to  Franco,  and  gave  it  to  tho 
Institute.  In  a  fool's  iii;^ht,  somewhat  reluctantly,  tho  scholars 
A  lid  :  "  It  is  not  a  stone  ;  wo  hardly  know  what  it  is." 

In  tho   Roman    t'.ioatre,    tho  Colosseum,   whicli   could    seat 
1(.».),(J(MJ  people — the  Kmporor's  box,  raised  to  the  highest  tier — 
bore  about  tho  same  proportion  to  tho  space  as  this  stand  does 
to  this  hall,  an<l  tf)  look  vlown  to  tho  ceut.e  of  a  Bi)C  olcvo  Vvi\., 
\v:j^-i  to  }'jok  u  condidi'i'iiblu  distance. 
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Plinj  Fnys  that  Noro,  the  tyranfc,  had  a  ring  with  a  gem  in  it 
which  1:0  I'^okod  thron'^h  and  watched  the  sword  plar  of  the 
^Indiator'fl — men  who  killed  onch  other  to  amasa  the  people— 
more  clearly  than  with  the  naked  eye.  So  Nero  had  an  opera- 
glass. 

So  Manritins,  the  Sicilian,  stood  on  the  promontory  of  his 
island,  and  could  sweep  over  the  entire  sea  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
with  hia  nausf^opite,  which  is  a  word  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  **  to  see  a  sliip."  Evidently  Maaritias,  who  was 
n  pirate,  had  a  marine  telescope.  You  may  visit  Dr.  Abbott's 
ninseum,  whore  yon  will  see  the  ring  of  Cheops^  Boonson 
l>ut8  him  L-  2,800  years  before  Christ. 

The  signet  of  the  ring  is  about  the  size  of  the  quarter  of  ^ 
dollar,  an'i  the  engraving  is  invisible  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 
No  man  .as  over  t-hown  into  the  cabinets  of  gems  in  Italy 
without  being  furnished  with  a  micruscoix)  to  look  at  them. 

If  you  go  to  Pnrma  they  will  show  yoa  a  gem  once  worn  on 
the  fnger  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  wliich  the  en;,N"aving  is  2,lX)0 
years  Did,  on  wliieh  lliere  are  the  fii;uieH  of  seven  women.  Yc-a 
must  have  the  aid  of  a  glass  in  order  to  distinguish  the  forms 
at  all. 

I  have  a  friend  who  ha-s  a  ring,  p«»rliaps  tlirce-qnarters  of  an 
i?ich  in  diameter,  and  on  it  is  the  naked  liguro  of  Hercules. 
liy  the  aid  of  glasses  you  can  distinguish  t!ie  interlacing  mui- 
cles,  and  count  every  separate  hair  on  the  inebrows. 

Layard  says  ho  would  bo  unable  to  read  tho  engravings  on 
Nineveh  without  strong  spectacles,  they  are  so  extromely  Siaall. 

Now,  if  we  are  unable  to  read  tlieni  without  tli<»  uid  of  glasse.'', 
>ou  nuiy  ruppose  the  manwhoengraved  all  this  had  pretty  Ptrmii: 
speetacle*.  JSo  the  microscope,  instt\'i(l  of  tlating  iVoni  our  timi*, 
!iiKls  its  brothers  in  tho  Books  of  3Iosc£ii — and  these  are  infaut 
brothers. 

THE    OTJ>    UYEti. 

So  if  yon  take  color.  Color  is,  wo  say,  nn  ornament.  We 
dye  (iur  dresses  and  ornament  our  furniture.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment to  gratify  the  eye ;  but  the  Epypti.ins  impn^ssed  it  into 
a  now  Eervice.    For  them  it  was  a  method  of  recording  hisory 

h'omc  parts  of  tl.eir  history  woro  writtei\:  but  wliou  tluy 
wanted  to  elaborate  history  they  i>a'nted  it.  T.^eir  celoi^  o  o 
JniDioriiilf  cIbc  we  co\i\d  h^jX.  Vviii>N  <il  \x..   \\^  ^\v\  \iY^u  ti.u> 
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■  tui'!?')  C'^  \.]:o\v  Walls  tlirir  kir.i^'H  liuKJiiiLT  (MMirt,  llit'ir  ;ir:iii.--; 
inarcliiiig  out,  their  crattsinoii  in  the  sliipyard  wiili  tho  sliips 
iloatiiif^  in  the  dock,  and,  in  fact,  wo  trace  all  thoir  rites  and 
customs  painted  in  undying  colors. 

The  French  who  wont  to  Egypt  with  Napoloon  said  that  all 
the  colors  wore  perfect  except  the  greenish  white,  which  is  tho 
hardest  for  as.  They  had  no  difficulty  with  the  Tyrian  purple. 
The  buried  city  of  Pompeii  was  a  city  of  stncoo  outside,  and  it 
is  stained  with  Tyrian  purple — the  royal  color  of  antiquity. 

But  you  never  can  rely  on  the  name  of  a  colour  after  a  thou- 
sand years.  So  the  Tyrian  purple  is  almost  a  red — about  thtj 
color  of  tlioso  curtains.  This  is  a  city  of  all  rod.  It  had  been 
buried  1700  years,  and  if  you  take  a  shovel  now  and  clear  away 
the  ashes  this  color  flames  up  upon  you,  a  great  deal  richer 
than  anything  we  can  produce. 

You  can  go  down  into  the  narrow  vault  which  Nero  built  him 
as  a  retreat  from  the  heat,  and  you  will  find  the  walls  painted 
all  over  with  fanciful  designs  in  arabesque,  which  have  been 
buried  beneath  the  earth  1,500  years;  but  when  the  peasants 
light  it  up  with  torches  the  colors  flash  out  before  you  as  i'rt'sh 
as  they  wore  in  tho  days  of  St.  Paul. 

Your  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Page,  spent  twelve  years  in  Yonioe 
studying  Titian's  method  of  mixing  colors,  and  he  thinks  he 
has  got  it.  Yet  come  down  from  Titian,  whoso  colors  are  won- 
derfully and  perfectly  fresh,  to  Sir  Joshua  Hoynolds,  and 
although  his  colors  are  not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  they  are 
fading;  tho  color  on  his  lips  is  dying  out,  and  tho  cheeks 
are  loosing  their  tints.     lie  did  not  know  how  to  mix  woll. 

ANCIENT  MASTEK-ARTISANS. 

Taking  tho  motals,  tho  Bible  in  its  first  chapters,  showed  that 
man  first  conquered  motals  there  in  Asia,  and  tho  wonder  i^i 
that  on  that  s|)Ot  to-day  he  can  work  moro  wonders  with  these 
metals  than  we  can. 

Ono  of  tho  surprises  that  tho  European  artists  received  wlicn 
tho  English  plundered  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  King  of 
China,  was  the  curiously  wrought  metal  vessels  of  every  kind, 
far  exceeding  all  tho  boasted  skill  of  tho  workmen  of  Europo. 

Egypt's  mechanical  marvels. 
Taking  their  employment  of  the  meohanioal  forbos,  and  tUclr 
movement  of  large  masses  from  the  eartb^ 'woVn.o^  NtWXi  V^Vv^^ 
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Is  tboro  Rny  abiding  rcviord  that  a  ki 
ing  on  etdap,  oroii  brick,  or  onTcUum,  m 
perfection,  and  beauty  of  outline,  had 
priiclise<i  ia  Iruland  iii  tlic  fires  century 
[wriod   in  Ireland  F     There  is.    The  prt 
binjBcIf  Htion  a  wiirk  written  in  the  early 
century— just  onti  Luiidivil  jcura  after  tl 
ratrick  to  prracK  tlio  (jpsi"-I  to  the  Ir 
lmudr»d  ycora  uftcr   Ihii    |K'ri>d  when  I 
tribulMl  tbe    Itumau   alfilmlKts  to  the 
Irfliiiiil. 

Tlio  work  which,  it  wns  his  good  forti 
and  Dxaminod,  iit  tlial.  wriiifu  by  St.  C 
Bad  prcsOTVdd  to  this  diiy  in  Triuity  Coll. 
a  now  UtMaan  /«~t— ■  -  ^  iincii  the  ekiHed 
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glorious  manascripfc  copy  of  the  Gospels  is  a  living  proof 
of  the  aitistic  knowledge  possessed  by  the  old  monks, 
through  whose  genius,  skill  and  energy,  such  magnificent 

works  had  been  perfected.  Ihe  Jjook  of  Keils  is  in  a 
special  manner  a  convincing  pn>of  that,  not  only  the  art 
of  writing  had  been  known  in  Ireland  during  the  first  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Insh  had  received  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  writing  and  illumin- 
ating must  have  been  pracjtised,  as  Professor  Westwood 
of  Oxford,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  art  of  illuminat- 
ing, shows  {Pahiio<jraphla  Sa^ra  F'c'(nia.)  The  jnxjof 
can  be  legitimately  urged  further  still  with  a  nv 
trospective  bearing  to  show  that  the  Irish  must, 
iK'fore  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  have  practised 
the  art  of  writiuif  and  illumiuatin«:f  to  a  wonder- 
ful  extent.  For,  it  is  not  credible  tliat  in  one  hun- 
dn*d  years  from  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  aiid  with  it  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  writing,  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
have  made  such  strides  in  the  art  of  copying  books,  and 
of  illuminating  them  in  a  style  to  which  there  is  nothing 
at  present,  and  at  the  time  there  existed  nothing  in 
Kuroj)e  so  beautiful. 

Her  ^Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  came  to  see  the  manu- 
script Pook  of  Kells,  and  expressed  her  wonder  at  such  a 
magnificent  work  of  human  skill.  She  gives  it  the  highest 
praise  in  her  book.  All  amateurs  and  critics  are  filled  with 
admiration  and  wonder  at  its  artistic  (ilegance  and  beauty. 
The  Book  of  K<  lis  is  more  decorated  than  any  other  exist- 
ing coi)y  of  the  Cospels,  and  it  is  pronounced  by  all  to  bo 
the  most  beautiful  manuscript  in  existence  of  so  early  a 
date,  and  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  penmanship 
and  illumination  in  the  western  world.  Ihe  work  is 
written  in  the  Latin  uncial  letters  common  ai  V\\e  Vviwi. 
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From  an  essay  by  the  present  writer  on  the  art  of 
illaminating.     Dublin,  1868:  Mallany. 

The  stylo   of  illuminating  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  literary  hibourers  of  those    Christian  ages  in  this 
island,  and  in  Scotland  and  England,  was  not  borrowed 
from  the  East  nor  from  any  other  country.      It  was  ori- 
ginal and  peculiar  to  Ireland.      "  liong,  however,'*  says 
Wyatt,  "  before  Byzantine  art  had  time  to  deviate  much 
from  its  ancient  traditions,  and  even  while  it  maintained 
ji^n  easy  supremacy  over  the  Western  empire,     ...» 
formidable  competitor  for  the  leadership  in  the  art  of 
illumination  had  sprung  up  in  the  extreme  West,  in  the 
island  homes  of  the  Keltic  races.      It  is  not  nece^saiy 
now  to  prove  what  historians  have  freely  admitted,  that 
Ireland  was  certainly  Christianized  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  Eng- 
land."    And  again  :  '*  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the 
precise  form  assumed  by  this  orl<jinal  art,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  student  that  the  general  character  of  the 
decoration  of  all  writings,  preiioiis  to  the  origiiuUion  ofth: 
KiiUc  style  in  Irdund,  had  been  limited  to  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent colored  golden  and  silver  inks,  on  stained  purple 
and    white  vellum  grounds  ;  to  the  occasional  enlarge- 
ment of,  and  slight  flourishing  about,  initial  letters  ;  to 
the  introduction  of  pictures,  generally  square  or  oblong, 
enclosed  in  plain  or  slightly  bordered  frames  ;  and  occa- 
sionully  to  the  scattering  about  throughout  the  volume  of 
H  few  lines  and  scrolls"  (p.  18). 

Lady  Wilde's  views  on  J.  O.  Westwood's  wonderful 
work,  are  worthy  of  a  place  hei*e : — 

"  The  earliest  manuscripts  of  Gi-ecce  and  Rome  show 
nothing  like  this  distinctive  Keltic  art ;  nor  the  Italian 
museums,  nor  the  wall-paintings  of  Herculaneum  or 
i'orapeii — bcauti£\il    aa  ax^  tVva  T^Y^^^^\>Lto.tAaiia  of  the 
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haman  figure  fonnd  there ;  nor  docs  ByzaDtine  art  afford 
any  similar  types.  From  whence,  then,  did  the  Irish,  the 
acknowledged  founders  of  Keltic  art  in  Europe,  derive 
ideas  of  ornamentation  ?  This  is  07ic  of  the  hidjricil  myf- 
tcries  which,  like  ihe  origin  of  the  Hound  Towcru,  still  auulls 
solution.  One  muat  travel  a  Imj  icay,  even  to  the  far  East, 
h'fore  finding  tJie  dccoratima  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  temples 
anything  approaching  to  the  typical  idea  that  runs 
through  all  Irish  ornamentation.  It  is,  however,  an  in- 
controveitible  fact,  and  one  proved  to  demonstration  by 
3Ir.  Westwood's  learning,  labour,  and  researches,  that  at 
a  time  the  pictorial  art  was  almost  extinct  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  existed  in  other  parts  of 
Europe — namely,  from  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century — a  style  of- art  had  been  originated,  cultivated, 
and  brought  into  a  most  marvellous  state  of  perfection  in 
Ireland  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  of  the 
civilized  world  ;  and  which,  being  carried  abroad  by  Irish 
and  Saxon  missionaries,  was  adopted  and  imitated  in  the 
.schools  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  all  the  other  grieat  schools 
and  monasteries  founded  by  them  upon  the  Continent. 

CONTINENTAL  SCUOOLS  ADOPT  THE  KELTIC  AKT. 

"  It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  the  Irish  were  the 
teachers  of  Europe  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  century 
in  art  and  religion.  Mr.  West  wood  has  visited  all  the 
groat  libraries  of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  found 
abundant  evidence  that  Irish  art,  or  Hibemio-Saxon  art, 
was  diffused  over  Eui'ope  during  that  period.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  are  not  illuminated,  but  are 
adorned  with  intercalated  pictui^es  ;  Irish  art  differa  from 
them  in  many  respects — amongst  others,  in  having  the 
figures  and  rich  ornamentations  printed  on  the  leaves  and 
borders  of  the  book  itsclL    He  has  given  fac  sltiuiU&tiOTCL 
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Irish  manuscripts  now  existing,  in  the  libmries  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  Lambeth,  the 
jiritisli  Museum,  and  other  places  ;  and,  passing  to  the 
Continent,  has  hiid  under  contribution  the  great  libraries 
of  Paris,  Rouen,  Boulogne,  St.  Gall,  Milan,  Kome, 
Munich,  Darmstadt,  Stockholm,  Copcnhagan,  and  even 
»St.  Petersburg!!,  and  thus  proved  the  excellence  to  which 
Irish  artists,  or  ^^axon  artists  educated  in  Irish  schools, 
attained  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. — Ilcriew,  March 

And  thus  it  appears  tlio  style  of  the  illuminating  art 
as  practised  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  that  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  prized,  was  that  of  which  the  mis- 
sionaries, St.  Columba  and  St.  Columbanus,  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  in  Ireland,  and  had  bWmght  w^ith  them  to 
the  countries  wliieli  they  civilized  or  enlightened.  "  The 
art  of  illuminating  had  attained  a  perfection  in  Inland 
almost  marvellous  ;  and  this,  in  after  ages,"  says  West- 
wood,  ''was  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  continental 
schools  visited  by  the  Irish  missionaries.* 

Students  in  ecclesiastical  colleges  should  not  only 
know  the  fact,  but  should  be  familiar  with  it ;  and  younj^ 
boarders  who  receive  their  education  in  convent  sehwls 
should  have  no  misgivings  on  the  subjcxjt,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  literary  labours  of  the  learned  in  ancient 
Homo  and  Greece,  as  well  as  of  all  monuments  of  reli- 
gious learning,  has  Tested  mainly  on  the  guardian  care, 
the  industry,  zeal,  and  the  laudable  cusU)m  of  copying 
manuscripts,  for  which  the  monks  who  studied  in  Ireland, 
lona,  and  Lindisfarnc,  in  conventual  seats  of  learning 
established  by  missionaries  from  Ireland  had  bc^n  so 
eniinuntly  distinguished. 

AllT   IX   PAGAN'  IIlELVNn. 

^J'he  following  ar<jcuu\vn\\;  ^Y^vi^Yf*  v^\x'i\<><^\^  \w  favor  of 
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Hit'  ustistcnco  in  Ii-oluiid  ut'  thu  art,  iiut  only  ut'  »vritiii<,', 
but  niso  of  illamiuatiiig'  maDUricripts  bofon.'  tliL'  ouniing  o£ 
Kt.  Pati'irfc  to  Ireland.  St.  C'olumba  was  bom  A.ii.,  5iiU, 
St.  Piitrick  began  liia  mission  in  -132,  a.u,  Jlistory  t«IU 
u*  tUat  nu  people  become  perfect  in  litei-ary  ftrt^i  in  a  few 
yoars,  say  n  ccutuiy-or  two.  Tlie  gi-owtli  must  be  natu- 
ral. In  the  year  5iO,  St.  Colmnba  iva.s,  it  is  known,  a 
Kplciitlid  adept  at  illuminutiiig  and  cujiying  bookij.  Hid 
liive  tor  manuscripts  nnd  i'ur  translations  lod  to  ft  pitcluiJ 
iKitlle,  and  ultiiuaiely  to  his  exile  from  Ifdand.  I'lio 
liiwk  of  Kella,  ivhieh  is  the  wonder  of  tlio  world  to  this 
day,  is  bis  work.  How  did  the  saint  aL-quire  sueb  a 
fcuowlfd^'C!  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  illuminating,  and  to 
sucb  pert'cftiun,  tha(,  his  work  to  this  hour  is  the  marvel 
of  all  Eunjienn  antiquni-ios.  Uigby  W'yatt  abserws  that 
in  dolicaey  of  handling,  and  miimte  but  t'aultleas  exwu- 
tiou,  the  whole  of  |ialeiogriipiiyoiEersnotlLin{;eoinparable 
to  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  especially  the  Hook  of 
Ivells,  the  must  man-ellous  of  them  all.  II«;  al.tumiited  tu 
copy  the  oruauients,  but  briike  down  in  disjiuir.  In  one 
fapace  about  a  i[Uiirt.er  of  an  incli  superficial,  he  countetl 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  no  less  than  one  hun- 
di-ed  nntl  lifty-eiglit  intei'laecmeiits  of  a  slender  ribl>i>ii 
pattei-n,  formed  of  white  lines  e<l_ged  by  black  ones  upon 
a  black  ground.  ■'  No  wond'.'r"  says  Wyatt,  "  that  tradi- 
tion should  ull.go  that  the^io  uiHTi'ing  lines  .'.hould  huvo 
been  traced  by  angi'ls."  Now  Columba  must  have  liad 
masters  to  te:n-li  him.  These  must  have  leanied  fi-oiu 
otlier.<.  Wii..  wei'e  they  ?  Were  (hey  Homan  "r  No. 
Vcre  they  Irish  ?  'ies.  Kativcs  ?  Yes.  'Ilie  Irish  had 
n-cL'ivcd  a  knowhdge  of  letters  fr.im  Kome,  if  you  will, 
^t.(  ll,''j  ilJl  ,r,i  receive  a  knowledg,;  of  the  art  of  illu- 
iiiinatiiig:  ami  this  for  two  re:isous;  (1)  the  shortness 
ut  the  ]>eri'jd  b..tweuu  -l'^^  aud  SlU  ;  {■!)  (.lie  C'Avt iWl,  Vnv; 
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Romans  themselves  did  not  begin  to  practice  the  art  of 
illuminating  till  about  that  period,  or  a  century  earlier, 
and  when  tlicy  did  bci^in,  they  had  nothing  so  beaatifal 
<ir  grand  as  the  illuminating  school  in  Ireland,  even  attli" 
earliest  jxTic  kI,  produced — (See  Lady  Wilde's  words  quoted 
above.)  The  art  as  practiseti  in  Ireland  was,  tolo  a* '  • 
different  from  the  lioman.  The  earliest  manuscripts  of 
Oreeceand  Rome,  says  Lady  Wilde,  "  show  nothing  like 
this  distinctive  Keltic  art.  .  .  .  Hence,  she  asks, 
''  From  whence  did  the  Irish,  the  acknowwiedi'ed  foundew 
of  Keltic  art  in  Euroi>e,  derive  their  ideas  of  ornameDta- 
linii?  .  .  One  mast  t ravel  a  far  way,  even  to  the  far 
lOfi-it,  before  finding  in  the  decorations  of  the  ancieut 
H'if'hm  TciuplrH,  anyfli'ii'i  aitprvachnij  iu  Ihc  iyituul  ih^ 
iJmt  runs  ihruwjh  all  IvL^h  ornti)Hcniti.l(ou.'^ 

Tli(^  famous  Rev.  Gerald  de  Barry  (Cambrensis),  who 
(lid  not  regard  the  Irish  of  any  period  to  bo  much  abovt; 
the  level  of  barbarians,  was  obliged  to  admit  the  beauty, 
linish,  and  perfection  displayed  in  the  penmanship,  iu  the 
l)ainting,  in  the  pictured  letters  of  the  B%ok  of  Kolls. 
His  words  are  : 

Si  nutom  ad  pcrspicacius  intuoiitiiim  ocalornm  acioin  invi- 
lavcris,  ot  loiigo  penltus  ad  artis  arcana  tiMtisponctravoris  tarn 
dclicaias  ct  subtilcB,  tarn  acutas  et  urctas,  tarn  nodosas  ot 
vinculatini  collij^atas,  ta?n(iuo  roctMiLilxis  adliuc  ooloribas 
illustratas,  iiotaro  poteris  iutrioaturas,  nc  voro  liiuc  oiuiiiaau- 
c^i'lic;.  potiiis  (piam  humana^iligeutia  jam  asseveraveris,  e^*** 
t    'upo    *n 

Jt  is  seemingly  Lady  Wilde's  opinion  that  this  Keltic 

style  of  ornamentation  is  of  Eastern  origin.      This  view 

harmonizes  with  all  that  has  been  stated  and  proved  in 

tho  i'urt'going  ehapters  respecting  the  Eastern  origin  ot 

ihu  Kolts  of  Ireland.     It  is  certain  the  early  Irish  in  the 

iir^t  age  of  their  eonverbion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  pi'ae- 

ti.sed  the  art.     Westwood'ti  Work  (/'ac  iS'milea  of  (Iu  Mi- 
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Hi'niitivM  atidOmameiila  of  tlie  A.,;ih>.Saeo>i  anl  Iriili 
^f'ln)iscriJJU)  of  which  a  copy  id  to  bo  had  at  the  Rojal 
Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  atid  tho  Buok  of  Kclld,  urc 
Bianding  proofs  uf  thiii  tnith.  It  ia  certain  that  the  styht 
of  art  has  uot  been  bonwwod  ti-om  any  country  on  carl  h . 
The  stylo  is  easontially  Irish.  ProEosaor  WcHtwood  aay^ 
that  art,  caltivatcd  in  Ireland  atid  by  Iniihiiii.'n,  luiil 
known  03  Keltic,  ttns  ahu-lnt-ty  didftnct  from  that  of  all 
other  parts  uf  tho  civiJizeil  world ;  that  it  Iiad  attained, 
ill  Iniland,  a  perfection  almost  marvcllons,  atid  timt 
it  was  in  after  agtis  adopted  itnd  iniitatoil  by  the  con- 
tinental schools,  visited  by  Irisli  mission ariL's. 

Wlieueo  did  the  native  wee  derive  that  knowledge  V 
Kithcr  they  invented  it,  or,  as  Lady  Wilde  seems  to  divine, 
they  had  it  from  the  East.  Tho  Bciencc  of  eompamlivo 
philology  hears  ont  Lady  Wilde's  views.  These  view,^ 
uppeor  to  the  writer  tlio  best  and  the  truest. 

In  any  case,  the  art  was  known  even  before  tho  orrivn  I 
(■f  yt.  Patrick.  For  no  people  on  eartli  could,  in  one  cen- 
tury, have  hepome  such  perfect  lirauist-j  rm  the  Jiook  of 
Kells  and  Weatwood's  work  [ii-ove  them  to  have  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Irish  Pagan  Kolty  h;,d 
invented  the  art,  and  bron^'ht  it  to  sueli  {lerfeetion, 
without  any  traditional  knowledge  from  the  early  niotlur 
land,  they  must  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
ventive race  on  the  Dice  of  tlie  f.rth.  This  is  tlie  Ktrongest 
jiiissiblc  proof  of  a  high  state  of  Pagan  civilization. 

All  writers  admit  that  the  Keltic  race  were  most  'eua- 
ei<ius  of  old  rights,  old  enstomd,  and  ti-aditionavy  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds. 

To  tliis  very  hour  the  Irish  race  will,  despite  all  inno- 
vation of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  cliny  to  many  of  the 
old  cDstoms  ;  and  rightly,  if  the  cnatomB  are  good.  IE  it 
-is  so  now,  it  was  much  more  the  habit  of  the  KelUt  tucc , 
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I'll!]':'.-  !'•  :::ii  -..y  I  ■  lii;.>  .-jHrial  ii-:iit  I'l"  cli:u';a'I«.-r  :  M  i"..i 
•jin  Mf>/*'(  III  N.  injh'r  t>  ififi-i-.  iHi  I  iit'i'li  lit  (,(.///(.v  JOjfiili — ((ji'il>n- 
9niifi'r  t  C  I  'n',t  L'ij,i<i  ':^  y;.  1*1."").) 

Jjadv  AViKlc  s;ivs  :  *'  The  Irish  adhered  witb  wonderful 
fidelity  to  tlicir  j)i'culiiir  art  ideas  for  at  least  eight  hun- 
dri.'d  years  (say  twice  ei^lit  huiiditHl).  AVhile  the  Saxoiu 
ctKiiU'lted  with  Fraukihli  art,  tlie  Irish  continued  tbeir 
exehihivedevutiv)!!  to  the  ancient  and  national  Keltic  type. 
Tiuij  ffirr  il-'is  It)  iln:  uni'ld,  ii'.l  r>."civcd  luruiiti  c.vchanfe.'* 
The  nature  of  the  I'a«^an  ixdity,  and  the  Druidical 
laws  in  conneetiun  with  tlie  religious  6yst<.*m,  fostered 
this  tratliiujiial  conservation,  as  at  present  it  is  fos- 
tered jimnn^st  the  Urahniins  of  Hindostan.  Hence  it 
is  in  no  way  snrprisini^  if  the  lirst  dawn  of  the  light  of 
the  Ki'Itic  "  illnniinatorv  art"  had  come  from  the  East ; 
and  if  a  kiu^wled^tj  of  it  luid  been  preserved,  and  even 
improved  anionLTst  the  Druid  teachers  and  their  scholars. 
The  youth  of  these  eouutries  have  bi'cn  taught  to  rogaiti 
the  Pagan  Druids  as  educated  savages,  wh^eaH  they  had 
the  same  opj)ortunities  for  aeijuiring  knowledge,  and  had 
really  ])os.>essed  as  much,  perha^JS,  as  the  Pagans  of  the 
Pelojx^necus. 

AUr  (»F    .MIXlNt;  COLOKS  KNOWX  IX  I'AliAX  IRELAXD. 

All  that  has  been  Ktat<'d  and  proved  in  the  foiTgoinj 
])aragraph  reecives  adiitional  strength  and  con tirmat ion 
from  the  hinioric  j)roo{'s  that  remain  to  show  the  cxtrat.r- 
dinary  knowhnlge  which  the  Pagan  Irish  possessed  of  the 
art  of  mixing  colors.  This  artof  pioducing  and  cumbin-' 
ing  colors  was  :»s  well  known  by  uiir  l^igan  forefathers, 
as  it.  h:id  Ix-en   by  the  Tyrians. 

W.  K.  Sullivan  writes: — ''  The  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  ancient  (iaols  of  Krin  with  the  cardinal  colors  in 
their  hige.^t  dcj^ree  of  purity,  and  with  a  great  variety  oL 
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other  sliades  ami  tint.s.  can  bj  clcailv  c.-.labliftli'vl  bv  ex- 
istin<^  evidence  of  a  \LTy  certain  cUarHctcr.  The  Uook 
of  Kellrf,  which  is  an  ancient  ('ui)}'  of  the  four  Go^|jel.s, 
preserved  in  the  h'brary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  con- 
tains, in.  its  pictorial  re[Jre.scnlalion'5  us  well  as  in  its 
illuminations  of  the  written  text,  a  dis|)iay  of  beautiful 
coloring  bufticient  of  itself  to  prove  tht-  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  thie  beautiful  in  colors,  possessed  by  our  reiuote 
ancestors." 

"  When  Ireland  fell  under  the  Norman  sway,  in  the 
twelfth  century,'  says  Lady  Wilde,  **  Norman  ideas 
naturally  became  triumphant  ;  but  everything  that  is 
most  beautiful  in  antique  art  belongs  to  the  prc-Norman 
period.  All  thot-e  evidences  of  high  cuhivation  and 
artis'ic  skill  wei-e  in  existence  long  before  Normans  had 
bet  f«;ot  vn  our  shores." 

**  W  her(?ver,  amongst  the  early  manuscripts  in  foreign 
libraries,  one  is  found  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  the  sin- 
gular beauty  and  firmness  of  the  writings,  there  at  once 
an  Irish  hand  is  recognised  as  the  worker,  or  an  Irisli  in- 
tellect as  the  teacher.  .  .  .  The  border  of  the  pages  in 
Irish  manuscripts  seems  powdered  with  crushed  jewels." 
jMiltf  llV/r/;.  Itciicio,  March,  18G7.  'I'he  iigures  in  the 
Book  of  Kells  are,  no  doubt,  ecclesiastical  and  scriptural, 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  our 
claim  to  originality  in  the  production  and  combination  cf 
the  colors  used  in  the  vestments  there  pourtrayed.  On 
the  cuntrary,  the  fact  of  finding  them  in  illuminations 
such  as  these,  still  preserving  all  their  brilliancy  in  a 
book  written,  perhaps,  about  A.r>.  500,  only  bears  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  use  of  bril- 
liant dyes  in  the  coloring  of  costume.  The  purity  and 
l>rilliancy  of  the  grcjn,  the  blue,  the  crimson,  the  ^carlet, 
tlie  ytllow,  and  the  purple  of  the  bo<.>k,  Uki'  \i;^  YV'\\?\v\\\- 


!tlii|>,  (itmul  iiniivalli'il,  mul  can  itnU'  ho  riKwr-iiiscil  tiyst 

n'-iiiiil  (>\iiinin:itiuu  o£  IliU  very  lii'iiiitil'ul  iuaiiusun]it  ■— 

M.M.H  f^  au-l  t  -HsUhiis  ••/  tl,u  A  -A  n>  L  i  U,  vA.  u  ■. ,  /..  12. 

fi>i/>:iiNO  ANP  ]inii.M.*N'  V  op  ivks. 

Tlio  c.'lorin;',  iiml  tliu  brilliaiar,  ami  variety  of  ilw 
iKis  isovi.li'!i'.-  of  the  knowlcJ!j:o  tlio  i-arly  Irish  pu*- 
K.',ssi'il  ill  thai  .l.'iinHiiioiit.  Til."  "form  of  the  li^nirw,  tin' 
Kytiinit'U'j-  of  till?  wi-ittfii  luttor.s,  tlio  iiiiimlc  {leliDealtdn, 
the  i^kill  ill  tho  L'xucutii^ii,  tlio  hariiioiiy  ul'  Jufnil,  pnseni 
a  pii'lun!  of  hitmau  workuiiiush ip  tli:it  cannot  be  sa- 
paJisisl,  'i'Jia  pnxx'as  of  combiiiiug  colors  was  n  public  art. 

TIio  di-csdC'd  of  men  and  women,  from  tho  iirincc  to  tbe 
[itasant,  froai  Iho  quocn  to  tlie  quaint  housewife,  wvre 
n-aiilatodinooloi-: 


Crimnon  ti>  kiti^  nroniry  host, 
(ii-pon  anil  blnelc  ta  iiublo  liTincn, 
Wliito  tu  clcricB."— iluot  •'/ .UM-j„i..U. 
Amon^t  the  iirincw  anil  priiiccssi's,  Ihui*  was  tiijii. 
tiH  till  re  is  now,  n  rivalry  in  ihu  miperiorit y  and  e.xeillei.tij 
ul'  the  coloring  of  thu  di-iSoOji  worn. 

Xiit  only  was  the  HpruiUc color  imini-d  ivliicheach  cl-iss 
kIiouM  adopt,  but  the  number  of  colms  also  hol^^eil  tu 
ilistiiigiii.sh  the  tiifTcient  gra  o.s  of  Irish  society  in  tie 
1  ujiuu  i.L-ilod. 

■■  One  ciilour  in  the  clnthca  of  .servants. 
Two  eoloi-s  ill  the  clotliea  of  rent  paying  farmcw. 
Thr^-c  colors  in  the  chithca  of  ollicci^. 
yiv..-  eulors  iti  tl  c  clothes  of  chiefs. 
Si.(  colore  in  llie  cIl.iI  e;  of  Uilni.is  and  j.oets. 
Soveii  colurs  in  the  cloth-s  of  kiiijjs  and  .jiuriis."— 

Af.-ii,,  .M.H.F.U';'  /•-■i-i^-'/Uu  A.,:i.;dJn  /■.  j,-!^il,l,-i  IJ-C.i.rn. 
K.l.d  l-j   If.  n.  S;::iL,i:;  l',..;Ua,l  -J  I.'..  (^.a,V^  CJUy., 
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Tlii'se  ostrncis  sliow  wh;it  strict  iitter.tioii  tlie  ancient 
iri.-li  in  I'agan  limes  paiil  to  tlio  art  of  diveiisifyins  ami 
improving  coloi-s.  Iliincc  at  tlii.'  tiittu  of  St.  Coltimba.  it 
U  in  no  way  giirpi-ijinrr  tliat  natives  of  ancient  Eire  wero 
then  snpjrior  to  any  otiier  px)itle  iu  tliuir  knowlcdtcc  i»f 
combining  colore,  i>E  oruani->ntiii;^'.  of  writing  and  {niiuting. 

A  striking  iii.-tiiiiLu  at  tlio  styli:  of  lircss,  and  ut"  ilio 
color  of  t!.  .■  cluak  worn  by  kiuL's  aii  1  quij.rns,  id  givon  iu 
(lie  Irish  i\pit;  of  tlic  early  part  of  iLo  lirst  cuuury. — 

Qjvcyii  Mclli  is  (lL\^criLflJ  a5  ;  "  A  baautiful  pilf,  long- 
faced  H-jnia.i,  with  Ion-  ll-nviiy^  yull.w  hair,  a  o.-iim..a 
cljat,  tistoiifd  Willi  a  broncli  of  s^oUl  ovir  li'ir  brjasl;  a 
utraijhl  ri.igod  ^kV  t.;/,,'  or  lii^ht  si.:;ar  blazing  red  in  her 
right  band.  '—/.'■ -.'hi-.'  .•.-iV;,  ,:.l.  l-.,  O'Cor-y.  iii/ji-a. 

All  Ihjd  ii  Qvidciifia  of  Ihi;  kuowLiIge  auJ  practice  of 
iV.v  art  of  coloring;  ir.  tiio  days  of  I'aganism  in  Ireland. 
It  i.-i  no  wouilor  tlia;  a  people  so  convorsaut  witb  the  art 
of  combiniii;,'  oiL.ra  should,  in  the  early  years  of  their 
ciiivtTriioii,  boc'inic  s:>  &>on  sui;h  a^li'pvs  in  dyeing,  iu 
i;iixii!g  colnrs,  iu  illtimiiiatiiig,  and  iu  peu;i:andhip. 

The  thon-hts  .if  Liidy  Wilde  on  (his  subjuet  of  the  art 
<if  iijumiiialiiig  in  Jiciiiiid  appL-ar  so  ti'utht'ul,  ao  natural, 
so  beautiful,  that  the  writer  prufera  to  jji-esent  them 
tbaii  to  Mlii-cas  hid  own  : 

"  It  was  abnnt  the  end  of  tlic  sixMi  <crtnrj  tliat  tlio  fan:.-  nf 
Iri'i].  I'^aruin^'niic!  tlio  »kin  uf  Iri»li  nrtNis  bc^-:iti  tn  vaWwl 
tn    i;<,Klni.ii,    Hud   r™ii.    tlicrifo   t..  tl.e    fontiimiit  ;    nii.l   Iri.!, 


.is[,fl3  : 


cjtr  lo  till!  ClTViBliiiH  wi-rM.    The  OospulB  oC  LiuJUa- 
juied  bv  itiohla  ef  lu&a  iu  .the  Beveulb  ccuWtj  ,  %u^ 
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li;i\i'  bi  L'li  li.>-'  !Ti:.'.-.  I'll  Ui.-.li'i  ;  ■;'  >iStVL'v:-.l  •:!,:::  a'/tisLs. 

*'  1m  the  }-;ii   11  li'i   I'v  lio  cony  ofilic  tio.-'/.-'ls  at  CopcnhaL,'aQ 
of  ilii' iciitli  cnturv,  si;j  |i  v.-lmI  to  have   boon  broujrht  to  Deu- 
iiuulc  by  tbe  Kiii^'  Canute,  thofii^uro  of  St  Matiiew  iiuuted,  while 
another  saint  draws  back  a  curtain,  is  cupiod  iVoui  the  Guspels 
of  Jjindi-sfariie,  whih)  the  border  is  iii  the  tenth  century  sirle 
The  Ciospels  of  St.  Chad,  now  iu  Lioittield  Librury,  urc  in  tho 
Irish  btvlo  of  the  elLrhlh  centurv,  and  arc  verv  noticeable  ai 
having   marginal   notes   in    Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  ancieu 
JSritit>ii,  tlio  latter  being  the  oldest  specimen  of  tho  aiicicut 
lirilisli  hiiiguagu  ncnv  in  existence.     The  illuminations  also  are 
copied  ironi   tho  Lindisfarne  book.      St.  Chad,  it  is  knovrn,  pros 
I'ducaied  in  Ireland,   in  tho  School  of  St.  Tinian.     Thero  are 
lris?h  Ciospels  at  J)(irliani  of  the  eighth  century.      Tho  Gospels 
of  Alac-Keg.'il  are  at  (Oxford,  and  the  Cotfpels  ol"  Mac-Duran,  the 
Huiallest,  and  most  beautiful  known,  arc  in  tho  Archbisbop's 
Palace  at  Lambeth.     As  Saxon  ait  progressed  and  became  in* 
lluenced    by    Jkonian    mcdelK,   tho    Irish   bcribes  woro   chiefly 
enjploved  wherever  harmonv  ol*  colour  and  extreme  deiicacr 
I'f  touch   were  ]tarlicularly  re<iuisite,  ns  in  tho  borders  auii 
initial  letters.      Thus,    the  Psalter  of  St.  Augustin,  said  to^be 
I'roiu  Uonio,  and  \\'hich  resembles  in  style  tho  manuscript  Virgil, 
of  tho  tifth  century,  in  tho  Vatican,  is  framed  in  pard  Kaltic 
art.      On  tho  Continent,  also,  tho  borders  of  tho  great  mauu- 
ecripts  were  generally  contined  to  Irish  hands.      A  Latin  coitj 
of*  the  Gofci)el8  ut  Treves,  evidently  produced  by  ouo  of  the 
c^stubli.^hmeuts  founded    by  the  Irish  u{>on  tho   Khinc,  lb  re- 
luarkablo  lor  a  combinaCiou  of  Keltic,  Teutonic,  and   Franco- 
liyzantine   an.      The  borders  are  Irish  whilo  tho  figures  are 
Byzuntiae.      These  illuminated  borders  have  the  glitter  uad 
radiance  of  u  setting  of  jewels,  and  are  thus  admirably  suited 
to  iUilll  the  truo  object  of  all  ornamentation,  which  Air  Kuskiu 
U(.ilnes  as  being  '  beautiful  in  its  ])lace,  and  perfect  iu  its  udap- 
tation  to  the  purpose  lor  which  it  was  employed.* 

"  In  tho  sixth  cen;ury  Sc  Call,  born  iu  Ireland,  accompanied 
St.  Columbanus  to  tho  Coiitineat,  aud  founded  the  motiastory 
iu  SA'iC norland  that  boars  his  uauie.  lloro  mauy  inljrestiu'' 
l/ianiiscriplB  and  fra'^mtu\.b  VLt^i  \»vA\  \>tviA^tvt'\,xsiv\ixTtvi.bl«  for 
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the  old  Irish  marginal  notes  to  the  Latin  text.  Tlioso  aro  con- 
sidered by  philologists  of  such  importanoe  that  thirteen  quartn 
plates  and  facsimiles  from  them  are  given  by  Dr.  Ferdlnrmd 
Keller  in  tho  Zurich  Society's  Transactions.  An  interest  iuir 
relic  of  an  Irish  saint  is  also  preserved  in  tho  Cathedral  o( 
Wnrtzburg — a  copy  of  tho  Gospels  of  Killian,  martyred  in  (iSl*, 
and  which  was  found  stained  with  his  blood  on  opening  hi.i 
tomb  about  five  years  after. 

"  Thus,;  the  Irish  can  bo' tracked,  as  it  were,  across  fJuropo 
by  their  illnminated  footsteps.  They  wero  emphatically  i\u^ 
witnesses  of  God,  tho  light-bearers  through  tho  dark  n;^L\«4,  and 
abovo  all,  the  faithful  guardians  and  preservers  of  God'.<« 
Sacred  Word.  A  hundred  years  before  Alfred  came  to  Ireland 
to  be  educated,  and  wont  back  to  civilize  his  native  count  rv  l>\r 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  here,  tho  Christina  scIidoI.s  of 
Germany,  under  tho  direction  of  Irishmen,  had  born  fnutulod 
by  Charlemagne.  Through  Franco,  along  the  Ilhinc,  tlir«>u;^'li 
Switzerland,  Italy, and  Spain  the  Irish  mis.<iionaries  tauLrlit  ai.d 
worked,  founding  schools  and  monasteries,  and  illuiniiKUing 
by  their  learning  tho  darkest  pages  of  European  history.  Ono 
of  the  great  treasures  of  tho  Imperial  Library  of  I'aris  is  a 
beautiful  Irish  copy  of  tho  Latin  Gospels.  Tho  Collet^o  of  St. 
Isidore,  at  Rome,  possesses  many  Iri.sh  manuscripts — ono  of 
them  a  Psalter,  folio  size,  written  thruu'^hout  iu  letters  a  (juar- 
tcrof  an  inch  long,  and  which  is  considered  to  bo  tho  lint^L  ut' 
the  later  works  of  tho  Irish  school.  Tho  cclobr.itod  GoUlcu 
Gospels  of  Stockholm  aro  of  Hiberno-Saxon  art  of  tho  ninth 
century.  This  book  has  a  singular  history.  It  was  stolen  from 
England,  and  disappeared  lor  ages,  but  finally  was  discovered 
at  Mantua,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  purohased  for  tlio 
Royal  Library  at  Stockholm.  St.  Petersburg  also  possessos  a 
highly  illuminated  copy  of  tho  Gospels,  whioh  was  taken  from 
Pranco  at  the  time  of  tho  great  Revolution,  and  found  its  way 
to  the  far  north.  It  is  a  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of  tho 
Iridh  stylo  of  the  eighth  century,  and  tho  initial  letters  can  only 
bo  compared  to  thoso  of  tho  Book  of  Kells.  All  thoso  Irish 
manuscript  Gospels  are,  without  exception,  copies  of  St. 
Jerome's  Latin  version. 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  tenth  century  tho  Prankish  stylo  of 
oruameutatioD,  a  blciidiug  of  the  Clasaical  and  vUo  B'^iA^A\V*\ua^ 
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l.u.l    almost   oritiio'.y   siiptM sj-loil   tljo  lH\aatifal    and    delicrtto 
K'.-ltii*  n.r,  I)  Till  in   Hn^rhuul  siml  tlio  Cnniiiient,  and  about  th© 
liftrcM-h  ceiitiiry  it  (lis:v[>iv;ared   ovuii    IVom  nar  own   Irelaiui, 
the  ciMUitry  of  its  origin.      Tho  gorirooiis  n»ij»s;il3  ami  illuini- 
iijitcil  Gi)S|>el3,  instinct  with  iile,  gcMiiii.-',  Iioly  rovereiice,  and 
jjiitit'nt  lovo,  wtTO  ilcKtined  to  bo  replacecl  soon  after  by  tha 
dull  mccljanism  of  print;  while  Protestantism  used  all  iks  i>ew- 
f«Mn:d  str(>ii;j:Lh  to  destroy  that  innato  tondeucy  of  oiip  naturo 
wliitii  sci;ks  to  n)anifc>t  religious  fervour,  faith,  and  7»eal  by 
costly    otferin;;^a   and    sacrilices.       Tlie    fjoluen-bordered    holy 
buolcH,    tlio    Bcnlptui'cd    cri'sso.-',    the  Jewelled    shrines,   were 
cruslitMl  under  the  lieel  of  Croni well's  troopeij*  ;  tlio  inajestio 
ami   l;t'autiful  abhevR  were  desecrated  and  cast  down  to  rain, 
wliile   l)»'s>idc  thcrn  ru.se  tho  mean  and  Uj'lv  structures  of  the 
WvU'iuml  faith,  as  if  tho  anniliilatioii  of  all  beauty  were  thoo 
i-t  ll^i«U•^cd  to  be  tlie  most  acceptable  liouuipre  which  man  could 
oHlv  to  the  God  who  created  all  beauty,  and  fitted  the  human 
toul  to   enjoy  and  numifest  the  spiritual,  mystic  and  cterual> 
lovelinf^ss  of  furm,  and  culour,  and  symmet'-y. 

iSiiicc  that  mournful  period  when  the  conquering  iconoclasts 
c:ist  down  the  temples  and  crushed  tho  spirit  of  our  people 
ilioic  lias  been  no  revival  of  art  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  wou- 
di.>j'lul,  therefore,  that  wo  cling  with  so  much  of  fond,  though 
e;:il,  admiration  to  the  beautiful  memorials  of  tho  past,  and 
wi.'lcomo  with  warm  appreciation  the  etVorts  of  able,  Icariied, 

and  distinguished  men  to  illustrate  and  preserve  them. 

SECONI>— -TUE  HOUND  TOWERS. 

The  pillnr-towcrs  of  Ireland  are  a  standing  proof  of 
the  ptTl'tct  knowledge  in  the  art  of  building  possess-ed  by 
the  pi'uple  who  at  tiist  plani:ed  and  erected  those  defiant 
'*  conquerors  of  time."  Like  the  Book  of  Kells>,  they 
are,  even  at  tlie  present  hour,  abiding  proofs  of  the  con- 
bunimato  art  which  left  topobterity  such  enduring  monu- 
ments. In  architecture  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  dyeing  and 
I  aiming,  the  ancients  had  legard  to  durability  ;  and  iu 
tiiis  aim  they  have  certainly  surpassed  all  modern  schools 
id"  hclencc  and  art.  Kothing,  at  the  present  day  can  Ix* 
executed  with  pencil  or  chisel  that  would  like  the  paintings 


»iul  pyramids  of  tlie  aiiciunfc  world,  stand  tlic  test  of 

Tin;  subject  relating  to  the  Round  Towers  is  one  tlint 
would  till  a  fair-sized  volume  ;  it  presents  dimensions  and 
outlines  far  too  wide  for  the  writer  to  compress,  and  yet 
elucidate;  to  trace  clearly  and  fully  in  one  half  chnptcr 
before  the  critical  eye  of  the  learned  student.  There  in 
no  snbject  just  now  in  the  litwary  field  before  men  of 
learning'  and  tliought  in  Ireland,  and  before  men  of  no 
leamiug,  and  the  lucre  nntbinking,  j'et  reading  public,  so 
full  of  knotty  and  apparently  contradietury  views  as  that 
relating  tu  the  anciunt  towers  of  Ireland.  'J  he  subjeet 
id  worthy  tho  attentlLm  of  fiohulars.  Men  of  no  learn, 
ing  have,  like  chil.li-eii  looking  at  the  moon,  been  time 
after  time  viewing  Ibiwo  towers  without  any  jn-cililuble 
result.  Within  tbe  p-i.st  iifty  year.^,  howccer,  mucb  has 
been  done  liy  means  of  the  i^cicuccs  of  iialeoli>g:y  and 
coin[«rativc  p!i;i.>luL'y.  ami  by  discoveries  miide  in  eities 
buill  by  tbe  iinciciifs\vho  llo'uri.-Iieil  nigh  fcjur  thousand 
ycii-s  u;.ro.  Jn  tbe.wvei.leeiitii  eenlniy  llie  (jjcories  of 
iLitr.niomei-srcganliiigIidifiiin,^'wci-e  Ibelliories  of  cbil- 
(Iren.  One  exii.'Hmeiit  made  (.luiie,  IToi;;  by  ih:  Frank- 
]in  with  Lid  elcelricul  kite,  on  the  plains  of  J'liiladelphia, 
opt'nei|lhed.H.rs(if  the  iniiterial  heavens,  umlali  tlie  light 
that  fhiOies  in  the  sj.heresthat  brigliteustlieAi-eiicregii-ns 
at  mid-night,  that  niicinls  from  pule  to  pole,  that  darts 
from  the  Tatars,  tliat  silently  permeates  space,  was  read  in 
au  instiinl.  by  the  ej-e  of  the  pliilosopher. 

Ity  the  1-ey  of  .-^-ience,  a  world  bidden  for  ages  ia 
opened  up  in  an  instant,  or  a  new  order  of  things  slarts 
into  being,  'i  he  flixcovery  made  by  I'rofessor  O.'-i-sted  of 
Copenliagan  In  l.SiH,  of  tho  action  of  cunvut  elittrieily 
'm  a  magnet,  has  I'e vol ut ionised  tho  world  and  bi-ought 
the  ends  of  tlie  earth  to  the  h-unds  of  u  villag.:  home. 


;M4  TKLKORirHY. 

Telegraphy  is  as  much  a  matter  of  every-day  life  now  as 
the  mail  coach  liad  boon  fifty  years  ago  in  the  metropolis. 
Oei'sted's  accidental  discovery  has  led  to  this  moral  and 
social  amelioration,  not  in  one  kingdom,  but  thronghont 
the  habitable  globe. 

Pretty  much  in  this  way  a  largo  amount  of  knowledge, 
which  lay  entirely  hidden  some  years  ago,  has  been 
gleaned  respecting  the  early  history  of  nations.  Freeh 
and  truthful  views  regarding  the  Round  Towers  can, 
therefore,  be  presented  now-a-ilays  to  the  learned  reader. 

It  is  well  to  iK'gin,  then,  to  view  the  subject  of  the 
pillar  towers  as  they  rise  before  the  view,  covered  with 
the  mist  of  ages,  like  enchanted  castles  seen  at  a  distance 
bedecked  with  a  halo  under  the  gildhig  light  of  early 
dawn. 

Fiction  must  be  eliminated  from  facts. 

Truth,  hidden  and  unpcrceived,  must  be  developed. 

Wliat  is  certain  must  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  sepa- 
rated from  that  which  is  u!icertain. 

The  most  probable  opinion  can  then  bo  found  regard- 
ing (1)  the  time  in  which  the  towers  were  built.  Xcxt, 
the  object  which  the  ancients  had  in  view,  or  the  purpose 
which  thoy  wished  to  effect  in  erecting  them,  can  be 
ascertained.  The  two  questions  are  quite  distinct.  If 
one  arrive  at  a  correct  view  regarding  the  time,  ho  will 
readily  perceive  tho  object  for  which  the  towera  were 
erected. 

WHAT    IS    CERT  AN  :    WHAT    IS    NOT. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  to-day  the  pillar-to wei*s  of  Ireland 
**  lift  their  heads  sublime,"  as  they  have  done  for  the 
past  thousand  years,  presenting,  even  still,  perennial 
proofs  of  primeval  proiicicucy  in  the  practice  of  the  art 
of  architecture.  Well  dops  Denis  Florence  JklacCarthy 
aing  of  those  "  grey  old  pillar  temples*'  : — 
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The  pilIar*towora  of  Ireland,  how  wondronsly  they  stand, 
By  the  lakes  and  rushing  rivers,  through  the  valleys  of  oar  land; 
In  mystic  file  through  tlio  isle,  they  lift  their  heads  sublime. 
These  grey  old  pillar-temples — these  conquerors  of  time. 

2.  The  period  at  wLicli  they  were  erected  is  not  cer- 
tain. To  this  point  the  reader's  attention  is  respectfully 
invited. 

3.  The  object  for  which  they  were  planned  and  per- 
fected is  a  matter  entirely  hidden  from  all  historic  search. 
It  may  become  known  if  one  could  first  form  a  veiy  pro- 
bable opinion  of  the  time  in  which  the  towers  were  first 
erected. 

According  to  the  authority  of  Marcus  Koano,  M.R.I.A., 
author  of  Tim  lowers  awl  Temfiles  of  Auciaib  Ircl<ind, 
Duhlin  :  HohjcA  and  Sinith,  18G7,  there  have  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty  liound  Towers  in  ancient  Ireland. 
The  remains  of  sixty-six  can  be  traced.  However,  on 
the  testimony  of  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt,  in  the  catechism 
of  the  history  of  Ireland,  there  are  only  .fifty-two 
Round  Towers  actually  existing  in  Ireland.  In  page  3, 
Cthirty-fifth  edition,  1872,  Dublin,  Dufpy)  he  asks  the 
question  :  '*  Are  there  any  remarkable  remains  of  early 
Irish  buildings  ?"  And  he  replies,  "  Yes,  there  are  fifty- 
two  Rround  Towers  in  Ireland  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 
Their  origin  and  their  purpose  are  unknown.'* 

The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are 
sixty-six,  or  the  rema  ins  of  that  many,  as  declared  by 
Mr.  Marcus  Keano,  M.R.I. A.,  because  his  work  is  the 
latest  published  (early  in  18(i8)  ;  and  because  he  ha.s 
made,  for' years  past,  the  number -of  the  towers  and 
sketches  of  tliom  the  particular  object  of  his  stinly.  '1  he 
work  which  he  has  given  the  public  has  been  prrjectod 
a  [id  completed  in  the  leisure  hours  of  three  yi^ars  (before 
the  t.nie  of  ])nblit»atioii )  and  ncithei*  labv)t  \\^\  Ki-s^^^viw^Ba 
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and  outrageous  mistake  of  saying  that  M^i  is  the  plural 
of  ludk  (p.  20 1)) ;  tliat  tlie  name  of  the  idol  Astoreth  or 
Vcnns,  was  derived  i'n)m  the  Irish  word  a4ort\  Aftor^j 
in  Irish,  is  a  miss-si)elling  for  "  a  stjir"* — oh,  treasure! 
or,  oil,  store  !  If  lio  had  consulted,  for  one  hour,  the  Rev 
John  O'llanlou,  M.R.I.A.,  he  would  have  been  convinced 
that  Irish  saints — Patrick  and  Jarlath,  Colman  and 
Brendan  (see  p.  203  and  passim)  were  not  Pagan  perso- 
nations, mythical  or  demoniac,  but  that  they  were  real 
men  who  lived  and  prayed,  and  taught  and  worked,  and 
that  their  works  remain.  The  inspired  narrative  of  Mosei 
is  ma;le  to  suit  the  Cuthite  theory.  Like  the  Hindu  figure, 
the  work  tramples  to  the  earth  every  intelligent  thought 
l^hc  sane  opinions  of  every  learned  writer — scholars  like 
(J'Donovan  and  Sir  AVilliam  Wilde,  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Sul- 
livan, J)r  IVtrie — of  all  who  have  ]ienncd  a  line  on  Irish, 
arc  valued  as  naught  or  simply  ignored.  Perhaps  the 
writer  had  not  known  them.  Thei-e  is  one  good,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  book  to  be  yet  noticed  ;  it  is,  that  the 
writer  of  it  asks  no  man  to  embrace  his  opinions  or  to 
U2)liold  his  views. 

Speaking  in  general,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  mo«it 
exact  and  settled  sciences,  if  allowed  to  be  treated  with- 
out care  or  order,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic 
state.  How  much  more  so  do  those  sciences,  like  paleo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  suffer  under  untrained  hands, 
'ihe  most  beautiful  and  the  most  elegantly  arranged 
garden  will  soon  lose  its  beauty  and  fruit,  if  Ihe  fences 
siiri-ounding  it  are  broken  down  and  every  creature 
allowed  to  enter  and  pull  up  the  rarest  and  most  precious 
plants. 

A'oriiy,  if  the  youngest  tyro  in  St.  Jarlath*s  College 
should  have  written  such  a  work  as  the  Toners  nni  Tan- 
]h';.;   nj    AuiLid  IiMluud,  W  N\v3M\vi  c^ivlaiuly   obtain  no 


i.-.;t;on  o£  ln.iii)r  i[i  Iiis  cbss.  until  lit- 
iiowlciigo,  iuipruvf  his  sivlu,  u:.il  foi 
jrrcoi  thuuglit  nmllogiL'al  jnJg'Qiwit. 


For  tbe  benefit  of  many  ivlio,  in  .Aincrita  iiiitl  in  Ans- 
tralin,  will  road  llicse  jiagfs,  it  is  well  lo  tell  »vli:;i.  tlio 
Towers  are.  I'trhaits  no  botU-r  tlcscrijiiiDii  ul'  iln-iii 
could  bcgiven  than  tbat  fiiruislitd  hy  llr.  I'otiiu  liinuL'lt 
iu  the  following  outline  : — 

"  Thi'MO  Toivord  ai-i;  rotund,  cyiimlrifal  s( nu.t in-v's, 
usually  tapering  up  wards,  mid  vni-_viii';  in  Ii'.ijrl]!  rivpiii 
(irtj-to  pc-rbiiiisonu  liuiidml  nrid  li'tty  tWt ;  nml  in  t-j;. 
ttTuai  ciivHintV'1'i.Ticc,  at  tlif  base,  from  I'orty,  ^ixty  IVitt, 
or  Bomewliat  more.  Tbey  bavc  iisimlly  ii  cireiilm-,  jjio- 
jfcting  base,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  lljrci.-  stcjw,  <!r 
plinths,  and  arc  furni:>hcd  tit  the  top  with  a  eontcal  roof 
of  Ktone,  which  fri'ijucutly,  as  tbcro  is  eveiy  ji-ason  to 
believe,  terminiited  with  a  cross  formed  of  a  (iin^'le  stone. 
The  wall,  toiv.irds  the  base,  is  never  less  than  three  feet 
in  thickness,  but  is  usually  uioi-c,  and  oceiiaionally  fivo 
feet,  being  always  in  accoitlance  with  the  (^■ucriil  pro- 
yxtrttons  of  the  building.  In  the  interior,  they  are  divided 
into  stories,  viirying  in  numbi-r  from  I'oiir  to  eight  fi'ct, 
as  the  height  of  the  tower  permitted,  and  DMial'y  iilwiit 
iwelve  fL'Ci  ill  bei-ht.  These  stories  are  niarkeU'  either 
by  projceling  belts  of  stone,  sets  oil",  or  Icdpe.^  or  holes 
U,  tb:>  wall  to  secure  joists,  on  which  nslJd  thi-  ll.K^r.s 
whi'rh  were  iilnn.4  always  of  wood.  In  the  u;'n.'i;iio.-.t 
of  tlii-bj  /.to:-ies  the  wall  iff  perloratiil  by  two,  four  live, 
(-:.t,  or  ,ei;,-ht  aperlurcs,  but  most  usually  ioui-,  whieh 
h..T.ieiimea  face  tbo  eai'dina!  poi  nts,  and  K.nulinies  not. 
'I'he  loweat  otory,  or  i-ather  its  jiliice,  i,-;  6i;i;;itin;es  enni- 
)iu.-e.t  ft  fi'ijiij  mfonrv.  jirid  (vlieii  nut  s'o,  it  ivi.act  \v:.vv,v; 
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a|)ortu1■^  tk)  li«rlit  it.      Ju  tbo  second    storj  the  wall  is 
usinlly   porloratoil  by   the  entrance  doorway,  which  is 
^•'iiLTiilly  IVcnii  I'iirht  to  iliirty  feet  from  the  groaod,  and 
oijiv   laiLTo  riiouirli   tt)  admit  a  siuj'le  person  at  a  time. 
'J'li!'  iiiti  Tsiic'lluti'  ^lllri^'s  aro  each  lighted  i-j  a  single  aper- 
tiiiw  j)l:ir;- 1  v:iriinisly.  and  Uriuuily  very  small  size,  though 
ill  M'voral   i;  stiiuiM  .s,  that  diivctly  over  the  doorway  is  of 
H  size  little  k-.-s  than  that  of  the  doorway,   and  would 
iij>j)i'ar  to  ho  intondotl  as  a  second  entrance.      In  tber 
luasoiiic  const riu!liu!i  thrv  ])rttsent  a  lonsideniblo  varietv. 

• 

but  the  jj^cuerality  of  ihem  arc  built  in  that  kind  of 
careful  masonry  calleil  spauled  rubble,  in  which  small 
stones,  .shaped  by  the  hammer  in  default  of  suitable  stones 
at  hand,  are  jdaced  in  every  interstice  of  the  larger 
Kiones.  so  that  very  little  mod ar  appears  to  be  int^nnistii 
iii  the  body  of  the  wall ;  and  thus  the  oulsi  !e  of  spauled 
masonry,  especially,  present  an  almost  nninteruptLni  sur- 
face of  stone,  suppUmentary  splinters  being*  cftre!ul/ 
insiTted  in  the  joints  of  the  undiied  wall.  JSuch  also  is 
the  style  of  ma.sonry  in  the  most  ancient  churches  ;  but 
it  should  be  added,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  walls  of 
biith,  grouting  is  abundantly  u.sed.  In  some  in.stances, 
liowever,  the  towers  present  a  surface  of  ashlar  masonry 
(but  rarely  laid  in  courses  j)erfeotly  regular),  both  exter- 
jially  and  internally,  thoxigh  more  usutdly  on  the  exten'or 
t>nly  ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  the  lower  portions  of  the 
towers  exhibit  less  of  regularity  than  the  upper  parts. 

"  In  their  architi'ctural  features  an  equal  diversity  of 
htyle  is  observable,  and  of  these  the  doorway  is  the  nnwt 
lemarkable.  AVhen  the  tower  is  of  rubble  masonrv,  the 
doorways  M-hlom  present  any  d(.'Ci>rat  ions,  and  aiv  (vltlier 
(juadrangidar  a!id  covered  with  a  lintel  of  a  single  stoue 
of  great  size,  or  seniieirc:dar-headed  either  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  regular  arch,  or  the  cutting  of  a  single 


stoue.  Tliere  aro,  bowevor,  two  iiiataiiccs  of  veiy  riiilily 
iliscorateU  doorwaya  in  towora  of  tbid  desui-iption,  iinnn.-ly, 
those  of  Kildai'u  utid  Tiiuiihoo.  In  tbo  luot'i!  rej^nliii'ly 
cuiiilruvtod  fowi^M  the  doorway,*  aro  iilvvnyii  arcb.d  dt'itii* 
cin.'iilitrl}',  and  are  usually  uiiiutnuiitL'  1  ivitli  iii-ohievi'^  or 
bauils  OH  llioir  external  fiicca.  Tliu  iijiper  njierturfs  but 
rarely  pre.^nt  nay  ducorutions,  and  aro  niosl  ujualtr  of  a 
<|uiu]ran5,'ular  form.  Xbuy  are,  boivovcr,  Konii'timus  seiiti* 
ciruuiur  li:iu[i:d,  and  sMll  oftciicr  prosoiiL'  tho  ti'iatij^alar 
or  Btraiglit-sidod  nrcb.  I  fhould  furtlun-  odd.  tliiit  id  tlie 
conslructioii  of  tliiwo  aportui-es,  very  frequent  exnniploa 
occur  of  tbat  kiud  of  ■  masonry,  consisting  of  Iiinj  and 
aliort  3ti>no,*  olternatoly,  now  generally  tioiisidei'ed  by 
autiiiuarliu  a-i  a  characLeristic  of  iSa:con  arebileoturo  iti 
Englaud." — i-'ii./u  yoj- 

Aa  to  tlie  doonvaya  of  Irish  Itound  Towers  of  tlie 
Bisty-Hix  towers  which  remain,  only  forty-six  have  got 
dourwayii;  the  otherti  arc  reduced  to  their  fonndatiuns, 
or  else  bavo  lost  their  original  entrances. 

"  Of  thi'oG  forty-six  doorways  thirty.four  are  round- 
beaded  :  The  remaining  twelve  doonvaya  ai*  square- 
hcaded.  liound-headcd  doorways  generully  exhibit  a 
better  style  of  workmansliip  and  materials  than  are  found 
in  the  quadrangular  specimens." — Towers  iind  T..vi.pU4  of 
Arwicnt  Inlii:iJ,  Ki:aiu:,  j),[i.  '6'->'2,  Z2'Z. 


At  what  period  were  ibe  Round  Towers  first  built  ? 
For  the  past  tliree  centuries,  as  is  known,  aud  perhaps 
for  uiftuy  a  century  previoua  to  that  period,  tlie  questiuu 
was  askeJ,  and  has  never  been  Holved.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  can  bo  fully  aud  clearly  answered  on  the  present 
occasion.  AH  the  present  writer  undertakes  to  do,  is  to 
ut  before  the  reader  all  those  opiuiuus  wottb  kuiiw'wi^. 
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entertained  by  learned  men  in  the  present  and  in  the 
past,  and  the  reasons  on  which  these  respective  opinions 
rest,  and  then  to  give  that  view  which,  to  his  o>vn  think- 
ing, is  the  best  authenticated  and  supported.  There  are 
three  commoulj  received  opinions  amongst  Irish  anti- 
quaries regarding  the  Eound  Towers  : — First,  that  they 
are  the  work  of  Danish  hands  ;  second,  of  early  Christian 
times  ;  third,  of  Pagan  origin. 

To  which  the  writer  adds  a  fourth,  his  own  ;  that  the 
Round  Towers  were  first  built  in  the  early  Pagan  period 
by  those  of  the  Aryan  race  who  had  settled  in  this  island 
of  destiny  ;  but  that  after  the  Gospel  had  been  preached 
in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  turned  the  Round  Towers,  as  he 
did  the  Pagan  fountains,  to  the  service  of  Christian  rite.*-', 
and  hallowed  them  by  Christian  practices  and  religious 
associations.  This  fourth  opinion  is  that  which  seems 
to  his  Grace  the  Most  }icy.  Dr.  Macllale,  the  most  con- 
vincing and  the  best  sui^ported  by  reason  and  authority. 

The  first  theory  is,  that  the  Towers  had  been  built  bv 
the  Danes  while  they  e  .joyed  a  footirg  in  this  island. 
This  view  was  first  published  by  the  Very  Rev.  John 
Jjynch,  Arohdfacon  of  Tuam,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Ireland,  author  of 
C  r))i.hri:nyLS  I'Jci  r^Hs,  and  cotemporary  with  Rothe,  Tssher, 
FIomin.l^^  Colgan,  Keatinir,  MacFirbis,  Ward,  Wadaing, 
Ware,  Sieplicn  White,  O'Flaherty. 

In  publishing  this  opinion  he  wished  simplj-  to  contra- 
dict the  expression  of  Giraldus,  that  the  Round  Towers — 
those,  for  instance,  Iniried  in  the  waters  of  Lough  Neairh, 
weru  built  (more  j)'^ rid)  in  the  Irish  fashion.  This  idea 
of  the  '.rowers,  said  to  be  sunk  beneath  the  billows  of 
Lough  Xeagli,  has  been  wedded  to  song  by  our  national 
poet,  Moore  : 


On  Loiisli  \pn5)i'a  liniiki',  ns  tiip  UHdcmian  itraj-s, 

Whj,i  till..  clp:iv,  pol.i  ove-rf  a.-i-liniiiw, 
llo  «.;,.3  Ho  t.iiiiT.llo«i,TH..l-uii.«i-.iuys 

Tho  loani.-l  F;.:Iilt  I.vjicU  had  ua  rcusaii  in  s«pT)ort  o( 
his  oi>ini.>ii,  L^sa'iit  tlii^  lu^ai'Siiy  tratlitiud  uf  tlicpca:;;Liit!y, 
who  altiiljiile  evL'i^viliiuL,'  of  mi  OAtraoidiiiary  c!.nr:u:ler 
in  llic  builtiiii};  lino  Ui  i  lio  iJuuos.  Tliii)  vion-  put  i'ui-wnrd 
by  lltC)  Aivliilcacvii  ill  tin:  i<]jii'Jt  o£  vunti'mlirtiiiii.  nnil  aa 
mere  hc.irsny,  wa.s  s;ib.si'iiiu;.-Uy  iniiintniuoil  ii-^u  ftiliiiiitj 
by  IV-tL-r  \WUh.  m  Lis  \v.:\-k.  tin-  iV.  ,^j,    ( ■/  7  v/  ,i  ■'. 

Jr.h-li.;H\-  ii-U;.l  A    tiK-    ^iiriK-  ., pillion,    not    I.F.Ti.i.-i-  ho 

hadnv.-s-ii-:  iiii.-...:i  in  Mipii:,rt  ot  tliis  view,  ;.nt  l^-i'^iirfo 
tliel:ouuilT.,i.-,T.s  b-iiiv'aroiililv.  tliuv  iiiiisL  li;n-u  b(!(!U 
built  liy  ^..;ii,^  ,-',.;iIi..I  p,"..pic.  ''i\,  him  it  iipp  :iiv.i  an 
axiom  l!ii:t  Uk-  ,:iHy  ii.Iiu'uitanfs  of  Ifolaud  liad  lurii  liar- 
bari-»!i,-.  Jlc  ([■■!  i;.-t  tliink  tu  doubt  it.  On  iUi.s  livpo 
tlioriis  tli..-y  c-.uld  ii.ir,  hu  av^iK-..],  hav^  built  tl:'  K..iiiid 
TowTLT.,.  Hc-^i.v,  !i.^t!i^-io«<lilifi.<  areiiivulitv,  \U'  flallPB 
— Coi-  in  .liUti'rf  ;iiv  i;uiii<^-  iilu.,l  biivo  bccii  ll.u  aidii- 
tectd,  Tiiiri  1.1.1.!-  i.f  n:iM,!iii,.r  v,-..s,  oi:  y..!ir-o,  i'iil.-,i— 
groB'''}-  l;ii.-u.     Jli.-,-ipiiii..i..  i.iiJ  tbiitol"  Lr-lwA-u    (lT;i9. 

lS2i;)  in  Iv.-;.!..!   In  tl.r  i.l,>;vl:t.  Iri,,b,  iIl:iI:  Ill.'V    li;;d  IWB 

aavii--.-.   i,s'.rpp..^,d  i.>  tlio  (nirh   ol:  ii!ii.!u-;,i:o   M.-i'.iy ; 

opiio--i.,l  t..  llifl.M'liii.ir  I'f  ili:-  srliuvj  «.E  .-.lii-:n,ilivo 
pllil..:.iM-y;0|,i,.,.-,-,l  I J  (;;iliii.[i<:  Until;  i.pil.wl  lo  I  li- k-S- 

Iiw;iil.,"iui;ii!i:-si  fV,.iiivl,;uO.  .mt-raw  oiui^ia,..'!.  liis. 
toriai.-S    !;!.(,'    Livy  iii!Mii'_'--t    tliii    aii::ii-iif.-i,    ai.d    a    vast 

fleiltf^lit:iiy,  ;-':i;-tv.-i,lil[i,;ii..li..lllli:ii  tlif  LMiil/.i  r.  IliiTS 

in  tliv  (.■.Jiiuln.si.t  Jviuvjn!  iiii.l  Aa.'u  had  l-n^ii  i;i.l.>  aud 
i;,'u<.nn,t,  and  ...dy  a  hli^jl.t  •h-gioa  lai^cd  ii.  i\-  .-mIm  o£ 

Tiew  i..  J-^™.?  ■,; ,-.-,  ,/w  0,  .o:.y  L'nt"  i,i-,n.  v^i;.-..  >■  ..^  ■;   -.•"*. 
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inti^lloohiany,  is  conllininuslv  proi]fro.s>In^.  Molynenx, 
llipn,  was,  iu  his  timo,  coiivinrod  tliat  the  pa;;^an  Irish  had 
boon  savap'os  ;  and,  as  h'^  huow  thai  the  English  settlers 
had  not  built  the  I'onnd  Towers,  therefore  he  argued  the 
Danes  must  have  built  tliom. 

Lodwioh  {^arricd  this  erroneous  opinion  farther  still. 
]Te  wasconvinood  that  it  was  an  absurdity  to  suppose  tha 
the  early  inhabit ai.:s  of  Ireland — not  alone  the  pagan  but 
llie  ("hristian  natives — had  been  civilized.  Henco,  thev 
could  not,  as  he  11ii)r";hL  liave  built  the  Round  Towers. 
The  earlv  Cliristian  hlA\  wove,  to  his  thinkincr,  not  much 
superior  to  the  pngan  ;  ilKTefoi'e  the  Christian  Iris^h  did 
not  buikl  them.  The  I^inus  alone,  of  all  those  known 
to  have  been  in  Irelaul,  vr.'i':'  o^iiiL'-hloned  and  civilized  ; 
and  hence,  ihoy  al  ii',\  ns  i:^  .-u]i])ust'd,  mu.^t  have  erected 
those  mvstic  and  mr/'  1  !■:  pii^-.s. 

Well,  indeed,  and  wiili  ni.ir.ieiiv  liiorarv  eouracre.  does 
Doctor  Petrie  e.\pit\>.';  ];is  ov/n  o],:]:i(.n  reirardin<T  this 
iL^norant,  insoloTit  wiii.'v.  nv.l  (jf  v. h.ii  that  writer,  in  his 
l)ias  and  vain  liip])a^H'V,  li:::-;  Icfi  on  r-conl.  'Ihe  fr.llnw- 
ing  are  J)r.  r(^tilv''s  woid^  : — '■  l\\n  i.!'  ';•  bui  iN  aiiLal  :es< 
can  c^.ri:r  ]  ill  •  m;  -iHl  :('':y  Ol  i  .<.'  l-viflL*.-;  writ  i"i-.]^." — /,.  ;/;;/•,/ 
m'tiic   O  ijii  if !'.''.' J{  ;f;  ..'  I'..- V  ■•,  yi.  I'.i,  .<■  ,•  .    /  i.^^iih. 

Dr.  ]\i!ie  i:i  ry^n  ;\r.d  e;Mi '.iu  ii:  v.]\  lir-  wi-itjs.  lie 
f^Ivv'S  l.is  vivv.'s  ck. '.rly  ;r..J  JV-irly.  a-.'l  lh:»  rca>  jd.^.Ioo.  on 
wliieli  thev  iv.-.l.  ();;c;  li{\s  a  ";M'.m;;iiiv  in  iv..-.l.":i'j*  th^ 
wor  !S  ol\-'-.:-ii  a  v.-iiU-r:  but,  v/iiii  men  like  j.r.lwiv-h — 
and  1  li'.ri^  s'l'-'  niai-y  of  ]i:,-,  o'.:i,--,  wli-)  wil:-^.  lo  «.u\\Mve 
oiheis— it  i:;  hii:-l  i'.>T-  hv.iu..'  lhiiikt;rs  liko  Dr.  i'l-iri..*  or 
Sir  Arjllii-.m  A*.  .IJj — nijii  oL'  liL-;  own  ciec.l — to  liave 
]?ai^''/:K.\.». 

'J1'/.>  opi  il  n  (iC  iiie  A'c":o:-;:^''^  Ai'chd-afv'ii  c.-f  Tuam. 
Joh-n  Lyr.rl.'.  a-  '1  11,:)  Ai.  v;.-  di'  '■  ti'T  Walsh,  i^l  ^rolvneux 
and  of  Leuwieh  aienot  supported  b}'  authcjitic  facts. 
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Tiii-i  first  tlieory  ia,  tlicn,   at  present  rejected  by  all. 

1.  The  lluims  Lave  never  Ikch  fully  established  ia 
IrtUnd. 

:;.  Tlicir  strorigosfc  nntl  firmest  settlement  bad  been 
nmUo  ill  Water! urJ,  Woxlurd,  ]  inieriek.  Oiil-  should 
inilurally,  t-lu-ii,  expect  to  liiid  in  lliu^sG  coanties  many 
Pillar  Towcra  ;  umi  cmvci'siay  fesv  ov  no  I'ilkr  Towern  iii 
lliu  counliL':^  ill  ivliicli  ibu  Danes  lia  1  iiiiidd  no  pormanui:t 
si/ukment.  liiii  tui'U  is  ii'jt  lIi-  ciise.  Pillar  towuis 
laiKO  tiioii'  biatiiJ,  lo  thi^  hoiir,  in  ccaiitics  ivhero  tba 
ihnw.  neviT  bad  obti.iir  1  a  sell!,.!  lo-.lii.^.     And  in  1ho 


id  a 


■..ft: 


^\\■\-.^a■d,  the  fewest. 

i^lilarat  Avdtno.e,  in 
!id  lri<li  stylo  m:ini- 
le  arcb,  in  (be 
11  all  round,  is, 
f;.ir  stato  of  pre- 
,'ir  liea'jJs  to  the 
,..„ty_LimoH„k; 
.  at  Kiilmallock, 
.J  ■\Vexford,  aro 


i;l;  arid  Pcamlinavia 
[jy  .':;1  they  not  e.vel, 
:"^-v  o:ieo  beld  ic-al 

,■■■  :.;:;a,-piie.,.:^n. 

■•■■■n  i;,n..;.  in  Jn(lai:<"i, 
IS  :.j  ekar  as  can  bo, 
1  :^>iiiid  Towers  tbcv 
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tbeir  sovereign  sway.  Bnt  no  monument  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  foand  any  where  in  England,  Normandy,  Belgium, 
or  Denmark.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Danes 
never  built  those  perennial  piles  of  architectural  art.  In 
addition  to  ail  that  has  been  here  proven,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  supporters  of  this  first  view  cannot  show  that 
the  Danes  had,  at  the  time,  any  adequate  idea  of  thai 
advanced  architectural  skill  of  which  the  erection  of  the 
Towers  is  a  proof. 


pinsT  TiiMTiT  r.ui-CTED.  3S5 

rsi  HiPiryis,  tl!i.:i,  at  prfsciil,  rcjcctud  bj  all. 

:  Itaiit'a  Lave  never  been   fully  catublisLed  in 

:■!:■  stroi::;ost  nud  fiL'inc-,;t  scttlt^aieut  Lad  boon 
\V:LUil.a-l,   "Wi-.-:!-.:;;,   1  It-iirick.     On,    illiquid 
>  liiid   ir.  thiwe  euui.lioj  in:i:iv 


,i  l',..i;u-.     And  ill  tii9 
•A.\  \V.T;t,.i-d, the feivtst, 


IV" 

r  'iV.vir= ;  u!! 

ul- 

!,ii«l.     j;i.; 

i;j.-ii- 1,™;.- 

Ull  I 


nd, 


;i  )":.;]■  kEiiI;^  of  prc- 
'.u.-\-  l.'.'nds  111  tha 
c  ,;i.,ty  Limei-ic]; ; 
.!..:■.!  KillmalLck. 
;  :.d  Wtxford,  ui-o 

i'.-.  1  iiipy  not  tiVi.'L 
,■    u:.:-a  hAi    i.  r:ll 


'  KliV,  why 
ill   Ja(l:il;d. 


I-  tu-.iL.mii  nkiWa-wi 
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These  rotund,  cyiipAli  i«Ml  .slriic'lriri'.-,  whicli  vary  in  height 
from  (iffcy  to  one  liuMiri.jl  and  fif; y  I'a-l.  is  that  thoy  arR 
the  work  of  early  Irish  (.'hri^iiaii  hands ;  that  they  had 
been  built  by  frish  Catholics  at  different  periods  between 
the  fifth  century  and  the  thirteenth,  and  that  the  object 
intended  by  their  use  was  to  serve  as  appendages  to 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  as  Ijelfries,  as  monastic 
castles,  as  homes  of  safety  in  the  hour  of  dancror  or  of 
surprise,  as  towers  of  defence  for  ministers  of  religion, 
as  safes  for  vessels  and  veslments  used  at  the  holy  altar. 
This  opinion,  which  appears  so  natural,  was  put  forward 
bv  Dr.  Petric — himself  a  Protestant — and  has  been  ably 
defended  by  him  in  a  larrfe  volume  of  150  pp.  impcr. 
ocavo,  entitled  T.\c  7'7  r//>'/t.>/r  •■»/  Arch'f  c.'ui\'  cf' Iix'ani 
a.l  rior  io  tli:  An'ilo-N  r.,  a}i  Tar  i  /o;j,  c  -..in.  is'.t'i  tin  J^:i.<a'i 
on  /■)•:  Oi'';in  o.nl  U.Ci  oHJi  •  I 'on  /  i'-;'-.'/*..-  o-'  J .  '.'.'..<  w:/.  Dui- 
///?,  If.df/.s  o.ul  S..,i!h,  ]Sl").  Theoj)inion  is,  at  present, 
hold  commonly  by  nearly  all  the  eccle.-iiastics  in  Ireland 
who  have  read  Petrie's  work;  it  is  the  view  of  a  irrcat 
many  scholars  who  have  in  a  passing  way  paid  any  atten- 
ti(jri  to  the  suljoct.  The  learned  Very  liov.  Dr.  Mathew 
Kellv,  Professor  of  Belles  J.ettres,  IMaynooth,  defended 
this  opinion.  Ho  was  a  great  admirer  of  J^r  I'etrie.  That 
learned  and  gentle  ecclesiastic  and  savant  has  (Diillin 
Bi.vi'nvj  July,  1845)  declared,  and  deservedly,  of  Dr. 
IVtrio's  book,  *'  that  it  is  a  work  for  wdiich  a  savant  in 
France  would  be  entitled  to  a  place  aHiOngst  the  nobility.'* 
Irishmen  cannot  hope  for  honours  so  great ;  for,  if  so, 
Petrio  ought,  certainly,  to  have  been  raised  to  a  baronetcy. 
If  respect  for  the  opinion  of  one  under  whom  the  pre- 
sent writer  had  been  a  pupil  for  three  years — Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly;  if  early  impressions  alone  were  the  lights  thai 
led  to  conviction  ;  if  a  desire  to  see  iho  name  of  the  early 
Irish  Christian  Church  hold  a  distinguished  place,  as  sha 
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kimwlu,l^e  iu  [Kist  timi'i,  ho  iviiu 
iiatm-aliy  hold  ilio  opiuiou  pwi.oiiudi'd  m  My  by  Dr. 
Putrii',  iiuil  appi'.nvU  ;uiil  Bitpjioi'tcU  by  tlio  must  erudiio 
ftD[i<|U!intm  oi'dw  iwii.id — I'rutVsiur  KJIy  ot  .Miiyiniutli. 
Iiupridaionri  I'L'fi.-IvLd  iji  tliu  dny^  uE  yunlii  esu-rcijo  tlicir 
inlluoiico ;  aud  .-su  tkiy  cirtuiuly  huvo  douu  on  tlu  niiud  uf 
iho  present  writer.  J)r.  Ptti'iu's  work  cami',  ilii'ou^li  tUu 
kiiidiiuiaof  Mr.  il;iraiiti;in,  who  lived  at  lirrmv  mjiia:,ttTy 
iu  the  ymi- 1S1.3,  iiilu  llio  liutiils  u£  liiu  pri!Sfiit  writer, 
tlieii  ill  iiiri  si-'ct^i-'iLtli  yoiir.  Pftne's  viuw.-i  buonmu  hi* 
views.  Lat  tiiuu  :i:id  fulkr  kiiuivli.'dgu  liavo  .:liaiigfJ  tlio 
Cuiivictiuii  lli.;ii  uriivud  jit  n-gmdiiiy  tlio  ori^jiu  ot  tlia 
Pillar  Tuvvuid  uf  !iis  iiativo  iiuid. 

DR.  Pi;TttiK'a  PnooF3. 

In  ordijr  tn  coiivir-ce  .■>tiideiit3  oC  Irish  lii.story  and  Irish 
antiquiriod,  "  th;Lt  Lhj  ilouciJ  Towcr.-j  arc  uf  Christian  and 
eccloaifLsticid  origin,  and  were  (rcftud  at  vaiiuua  pL^riods 
ljL'i.woeu  tlie  lil't:!  a:id  iliirtoculli  icuturies,''  thj  luarncd 
l»r.  I'cirie  h;ia  been  ohV,-^l  to  dispru.ve,  aecoidiiiff  U>  his 
knowledge  ni.'d  ahilily,  Iho  arf^umeiiU  hrom,'ht  lorwarJ 
by  thos(j  wlw  maiiiiiun  that  tl,o  Tnwers  had  burn  pliinncd 
by  Iridh  htad.i,  ami  erei'tiJ  by  Irioh  hunJj,  at  a  period  of 
pagan  pijwtr  in  livlanil. 

The  prool'ri  put  funvard  to  oiipport  tho  position  which 
lie  ably  iiphgldi  and  ikfendij  aro  ihTivud  fmm  two 
auurces — the  one,  poiiitiv<: ;  tlio  other  negative. 

Tho  pwitlvo  \>i--t.)U  aro  r-(l)  That  the  Towers  ar« 
never  fuuuJ  uneunneeLed  n-ith  ancient  ceuleiiaitical  Eonti- 
tlationii. 

(2)  That  the  uses  to  wl.ich  tl.oTtound  Towers  are  known 
Ly  a  uniform  ai.d  concurrent  ti-aditiou  of  tho  cQUnU'j  Ui 
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have  bpon  fippliVd — fi  tradition  corroborated  by  written 
te-itimony  and  ant  h  on  tic  evi  lenc  — accord  precisely  with 
the  Cln'istian  and  ecclesiastical  character  of  those  ancient 
buildiiif^s. 

(8)  That  on  spvoral,  Christian  ombloms  are  obsenrablft 
(4)  "Jliat  tiJO}'  are  of  the  same  fttylo  of  archit<?ctitT'e  as 
that  fo'ind  in  well-known  Irish  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  the  early  (hvisl'nn  jx»riod ;  or,  as  Dr.  ]*etrie  states, 
that  the  orchiiechiral  siyle  of  the  Towers  exhibits  no 
fcatni^e  or  pecnliarity  not  equally  found  in  the  ori^jinal 
churches  with  which  they  arc  locally  connected  when 
snch  remain. 

The  negative  proofs  arc  : — (fi)  That  the  arguments  ad- 
duced bv  ( lenci-al  Vallancev,  ]\Ir.  Ix-auford,  Miss  Bean- 
fort,  and  Dr.  O'v'onor,  arc  not  valid. 

('')  That  these  furnished  by  Dr.  Laniiran,  Mr.  D* Alton, 
Tiiumas  Moore,  Mr.  Wimlelc.  can  be  reduced  to  the  same 
catc'^'orv  with  th;.>.<c  ])ut  forward  bv  VaHancev.  and  henc& 
are  to  be  refute  I  by  the  Kaiiio  pi'occts  of  reasoning  as 
Vallancev's  have  birn. 

(('.)  'ihat  s!ip}>osi!i^-  the  Tov.-ers  hrid  been  built  in  pagan 
tim(.'S,  no  one  can  tJl  eitlicr  ihc  precise  i^eriod  or  the 
Bj)ecial  purpose  fur  ^vhicll  they  were  erected. 

{(I)  That  }io  mention  is  niude  ly  any  writer  in  any  of 
the  early  Jrihh  authentic  records  that  the  Towei*s  had 
been  built  in  2>agan  times. 

THE  AVRiTIIu's  DITY  :    HIS  VIEWS  AND  TFtOOFS. 

The  present  writer  mui>t  necessarily  show  how  far 
(1)  Dr.  JY'trie's  reasoning  is  logically  conclusive;  (2) 
how  much  it  really  proves;  (tV)  how  far  the  jwsitive 
proofs  of  the  learned  author  of  i\\e  InqiUi'ti  into  the  Oii,in 
and  U<H\<  of  iJic  li'-un  J  Timers  tend  to  convince  right- 
minded   men   and  scholars  that   his   theory    respecting^ 
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their  C'hrUtian  origin  ie  correct,  and  sufficiently  snpportcd 
hy  fiicts  aii'.l  vtilid  proo&i.  (4j  In  prcsentinp^  hia  own  opi- 
nion lie  must  pnt  flearly  before  tlie  rfailoi-  tin;  rfiisoiw  tbat 
Ronviiico  liiuistlf  Ibat  tlie  Bound  Towits  were  Itnilt  in  the 
early  jiagaii  i>L-riod  by  thojie  of  the  Arymi  rfice  nlii)  liail 
Bcttled  ill  this  iKkiiil ;  lh.it  alter  the  Gospel  h:id  btx^ti 
preaL'lird  in  In;land,  St.  Piitrick  turned  tbo.st^  inaJMtic 
pagan  piles,  as  Iw.  did  the  piigau  Enuiiiaina,  to  tlie  wi-vica 
o£  i;iiii.stian  riles,  and  l.nllowi.'d  them  by  Christian  prac- 
tices and  rc'Ii<;Loiis  assoeiationa. 

(Ij  'The  fact  tiiat  most  of  IJiosn  splendid  edifices  stand 
close  liy  or  within  the  precincts  of  tliOrie  niins  which  all 
twxtvsi  to  bu  (he  r(-inaii:s  of  Christian  or  eeeleMa,tical 
liuildinga  is.  Dr.  I'l-lr.e  similes,  proof  sullinicnt  t»  sluiw  that 
tlicfie  KoniiJ  Toweiy  had  U'un,  in  uiinie  way,  made  use  of 
by  tho  gi^owing  Christian  Church  of  Ireland.  Of  that 
fact  Hu-reis  uo  doubt.  Tlie  llouml  Towci-s  wore  made  use 
of  by  the  early  Cliriatiaiia  of  Ireland  for  thu  st'iTice  of 
religion  and  tho  safi'-kciei>iDg  of  vestments,  allar  plate, 
and  as  citadi.'Ls  of  safety  and  defence  for  priestit  and 
religious  in  troublous  limes.  They  had  been  bu'lfries  for 
atime,  and  perhaps  bt-camo  turrets  to  light  pilgt'ims  to 
the  Kaercd  shrinos.  This  is  one  of  tho  StronjjL^it.  perhaps 
the  very  strongest  argument  put  forwiird  by  i>r.  I'utrie  in 
support  of  his  theory.  Urant  the  whole  argument.  In 
good  ti-ulh,  what  does  it  pro™?  dimply  that  the  Kound 
Towera  had  been  for  a  time  in  the  uervice  of  the  Chni-ch, 
and  honored  by  being  made  nse  of  daring  n  few  ceulm-ies 
that  followed  the  period  of  St.  Patrick's  preaehing  the 
faith  in  Indannt.  it  does  not  pi'ore  that  the  early  iriiih 
Chriattans  built  those  Towers. 

{2)  i  he  argument  is  dcveiopal  in  (hia  way,  that  the  pillar 
towers  were  known  by  the  names  "  clogti'*;,"  (clog,  bell ; 
te^,  a  house),  a  belfry ;  and  "  clo^-teai:"  (c^,  &tou%,  kiA 
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tofi*,  li' 'V  ■')  :■■'  ::  )  ]  ':^t!' ;  *'  ,v'''^  '  ^  ^  n\''''j;n  ([>ni:ir-stone) 
crociwi  ''V  "4.1  !.'  iiiir  !«;  'ki.JLr  nu'n,  the  '.jiaiil.s  (  lt^i  I  is  I'njiu 
'•  jr.1.'  II  r.iv.  Jiiilifc,  br''4hln'jrfs  :  *' al/' iiurtuivd,  not  nulikc 
firoek  /.-.''.<,  I'air.  Mt'-',  milk;  *•  goal,"  white,  Irish); 
"cIo'j^jkI,"  from  '•  0I02:,"  n  ht*ll,  and  "  eJ"  dross,  covering, 
becanso  tli.r  1  )wer  lias  a  conical  or  l)ell-shapcHl  t  )p  ;  "  tiy- 
aifnn,"  ma':.-.-lii.)iiso;  '*  a-friii''  is  the  Irish  name  for  Mass; 
root.  *•  a.t'ir,''  to  offer,  to  celebrate,  to  sacriiico.  All  these 
argmncnts  prove  simply  nothing  more  than  that  the 
native  Irish  called  'M hose  grey  old  pillar  temples,''  and 
correctly,  too,  l>y  those  special  names,  for  such,  dnring  a 
periixl,  nndoubicdly  they  were.  Xevertheless,  the  fact 
that  these  'J'owers  were  known  in  days  of  old  by  these 
titles,  do«s  R'jt  prove  that  the  Chrioiians  erected  those 
graceful,  tapering  piles  of  past  time. 

3.  The  aiL^-uinent;  is  pressed  siill  more  strongly  tliat 
the  style  ot'  at  lea;,t  live  liouiid  TowtM's  and  that  of  the 
ccclesi:istlc:d  buil'.lin'_rs  adioininfj  them,  is  identical  not 
only  in  the  general  features,  but  in  detail.  The  (piadran- 
gular  doors  of  the  Towers  have  not,  for  instance,  the 
architrave,  such  as  some  of  the  churches  have,  but  it  is 
found  on  the  arched  d  or  of  the  Tower  of  Hoscrea. 

4.  Christian  emblems  are  carved  on  those  "  grey  old 
pillar  temj)les,"  as  at  J)()naghmoro  an  image  of  our 
Saviour  crucilied  is  carved  in  i\!u'i:o  ;  therefore,  all  the 
pillar  temples   are  of  Christian  origin. 

The  foregoing  argument,  when  te.-^ted  by  the  light  of 
strict  logical  reasoning,  fades  int  >  thin  air.  It  is  like  the 
following  : — Five  men  in  a  parish  have  a  certain  cast  of 
countenance,  therefore  all  men  in  that  parish  have  the 
same. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Pctrie's  deduction  is  plainly  illogical. 
The  writer  has  every  desire  to  ([uote  the  learned  anti- 
quary accurately,  and  with  all  due  respect  for  his  varied 
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ouijicii.iiK.-c,  Iiiit  ilii-y  am  Imivy  ;  lliwi'l'.iitj  L  cy  ai-o  dc- 
•cenJiii.ls  ..f  K;>aii  \vli.>  wm  a  l.;iii-y  mail  ;  uiiy,  ull  the 
peoplu  oi'  Uiia  'lisfrift  who  aiv  ul:  tli.-  s:mn'  iliin:i  iii  sociiity 
and  iv.l;Uivw  of  thu.so  (ivo.  must  lie,  Ulic  Hum,  U^v-wud- 
auts  o£  fliat  liii-.-?u{i!  jiivipiL'iiilDr.     Tin;  iirgurnoiit  i.s  viL'ious 

premiaOri   ivliiuli    art!  muivly  'ir'-i-Uiilid — as  ii  a  jii'i'son 

had  bo.ii  chaiili  tuifo;  c;-.  tliat.  Umukio  oii-r  mnn  in  a  col- 
ic^, lik;!  .TiiLlas  :;r<i'  -ii,-.!  ihe  'rwi-lvu-  Ai">.,tlL>\,  uuhlvI  out 
IhU,  tli.Tflo;'.!  :l11  v.vti:  I.ia.].  and  tlio  i-y.-tn.i  in  llic  culK-ge 
bad.  Sli-m:;'.!!;-,  Ijy  hiiii-iiiii]^  to  Uio  snl.jn^t  "t  the  con- 
chision  :(  wiuu:'  [-xfciiriim  lliau  it  IkiiI  had  in  iliO  proniism 
— iil)|tI_viii;^'lo  iliu '.vlii.l'.' b.jdy  ivli:it  id  tin','  oC  nm?  oaly. 
Oues!iL-;i>~iii  a  iiu..-k  U  Ijia.-k,  tlii.'M-t.n-o  tlu-y  ai*  ;.ll  blac-l; ; 
OHO  cliild  ill  a  Ti.inily  is  vit^iom  w  faulty,' iliLT.'foi-o  tLty 
are  all  su — a  roiy  iilnyical,  but  for  all  iliat,  a  VL-ry  ooin- 
nion  ai-j;uuu'iit,  inLlc'.il.  It  ai'jfLaid  that  Dr.  Vi^i-Au  makcB 
ii.se  of  it— ■■  live  luw(.-rs  icscaiblo  thu  hnmiiinding  CL-de- 
Biastical  biiiMiiigs  in  Iho  styto  oE  aitjliitt'cturc,  tliiTufore 
all  Hound  Tmvi-rs  ai'c,  in  stylo,  liko  the  cecloaiaitical  edi- 
fices around;  tln'ii'i'oiv,  Iho  ari-hitoct  ivho  ercctfd  the 
ecolcKiaatical  buildings  crcutod  fliu  Tdwct.*,  Five  men  in 
a  parish  are  guod  or  I  ail,  tborufore  tlipy  are  all  good  or 
tliey  are  all  bad.  ynch  a  inuilo  o£  argumentation  could 
not  for  nil  instant  ho  tjleraled.  This  is  Dr.  Petrie'a 
argiimciit.  It  is  calculated  to  doceive.  It  has  deceived 
eten  some  fii'si-nlasa  schulars,  as  the  late  \'ei'y  iiev. 
Matthew  Kelly.  It  has  doceivcd  sonio  clever  architects 
and  engineers  with  whom  the  present  writer  has  bad, 
within  the  past  month,  an  opporliinity  of  discussing  this 
Toxod  subject.      The  argument  of  "ftc  «?v>  di'sc:  umnea" 
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is  not  ^00(1,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  essential 
qualities  are  comparecl.  If  one  man  has  a  soul,  all  mea 
have  souls ;  this  argument  is  good,  because  the  soul  is  an 
esseutial  p  irtion  ot*  man's  being.  If  one  man  has  a 
heart,  all  men  must  have  a  heart,  for  it  is  essential  to 
life.  But  if  one  man,  or  five  men,  have  red  beard  or 
whiskers,  it  does  not  follow  that  a'.l  men  have  red  beard  or 
whiskers.  llie  mere  color  and  the  growth  of  hair,  or 
resemblaneo  in  form,  is  an  accident,  and  from  a  mera 
accident  in  individuals,  no  conclusion  regarding  the 
general  body  or  class  can  be  drawn. 

Five  towers,  or  even  a  larger  number,  could,  in  their 
architectural  form  be,  in  style,  like  the  local  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  for  all  that,  not  have  been  built  by  those 
hands  tliat  erected  the  churches.  What  is  easier  than  to 
BU])p()so  a  possible  and  a  probable  case,  namely,  that 
skilled  architects  imitated,  in  church-building,  the  ancient 
andsnlid  style  presented  in  the  Towers.  An  electro-plated 
gold  walch  or  an  artificial  diamond  is  quite  like  a  pure 
gold  watch,  or  a  natural  diamond,  yet  it  is  no  proof 
against  the  worth  and  the  original  perfection  of  pure 
gold,  or  the  value  or  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  which  it 
rose  m  1)1  es. 

Again,  the  argument  that  on  several  Round  Towers 
Chriirlian  emblems  are  observa!»le,  is  of  no  value.  The 
Towers  once  converted  to  Christian  usages,  during  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  or  after  that  period,  could  have  un- 
dergone modifieations,  and  in  this  way,  Christian  emblems 
could  have  been  inserted  to  show  the  new  service  to  which 
these  pyramidal  piles  had  been  consecrated.  The  argu- 
ment from  (  hristian  emblems  proves  nothing.  It  is  like 
the  following  : — The  stations  of  the  cross  ai*c  found,  or 
had  been  till  last  year,  found  in  the  CoUiseum,  therefore 
tlio  Colliseum  has  been  always  Christian,  and  had  nerer 
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been  a  place  of  pagnn  festive  rites  ami  brutalizing'  ex- 
hibitions, Horihc.  theatre  in  wliicli  <.'linalia>i  ruariji-s  had 
been  tlii'owii  to  villi  beasts.  Tlie  piiMuut-e  i)f  t-'liristian 
emblems  cannot  cliaiige  tbc  origin  o£  a  prijjuu  I'liitieu. 

Next  eome  tbc  negiitivc  pixjofs  furuialiuJ  by  l)r.  Petrie. 
And  first — 

(ii)  That  tlie  argnmenta  adduced  by  Vallancey,  JFr. 
Beaufi)i-t,  J[isd  IJeaut'ort,  and  Dr.  O'Cunoi-,  an;  not  valid. 

It  mny  be  iiiict'ul  tu  i-einai'k  tbat  tbc  ix'Ciitatidu  of  falae 
or  useless  argnmeuts  wbicb  bavc  been  oU'ered  in  faiiiitain- 
ment  of  a  view,  does  not  pwive  ibjit  in  every  inKtaueu  tbo 
opinion  is  eiToneous,  or  tbollieais  fidse;  aliove  ;i!l,  it  does 
not  prove  tbat  auollu'r  view  uliered  in  its  stead  \a  ciii'rect. 
The  tbeory  may  be  riijnt,  Hko  tbo  Ibeory  of  the  tides, 
althougb,  in  tlic  viewa  of  a  peasant,  or  of  au  uneducated 
boy,  its  explanation  is  quite  uieaningless. 

In  tbo  present  inrslaueo,  it  doci  nut  follow  as  a  logical 
sequence,  because  Dr  I'etrie  proveii  tbo  arguments  brought 
forward  by  General  Vallaucey,  Dr  O'Conorund  otbera,  in 
favour  of  the  pagan  theory  i'es]>eetiiig  the  IL'und  Towers 
to  bo  meauiuglesd  and  devoid  of  raci<iuai  vaiiic,  that, 
therefore,  tbo  theory  if.solE  of  their  pagan  origin  id  untrue 
ia  faet.  The  learni.il  Doctor  siuiiily  proves  Ibis  miieh, 
and  no  more— that  tlifir  argumsntd ai'e,  as  aiijunienls,  of 
no  avail  in  proving'  the  pariieulur  pro pooi linn.  Other 
arguments,  strong  and  cuiiviueing,  unknown  to  'N'allancey 
or  to  Dr,  O'Conor,  may  e.\isL,  uud  in  fuet  do. 

Dr.  I'etiie  hhows  that  Dr.  U'Conor's  proof  fi'om  "  tur- 
ag»n,"  a  fiie-towcr  ;  ("lur,'  tower,  and'^agan,"  bbize, 
torch)  is  simply  a.  misprint,  or  an  entir  in  transeription 
for  "  tnia,.5an,"  apitial)loperson,  ahermit ;  root,  "frua^r," 
pity,  wretched tie.-is  ;  and,  again,  that  "  Ciuneailiail"  doei 
not  mean  "  celestial  index,'  but  sacred  ti-ces  ;  root,  "  fid," 
wood,  and  not  "fia-),"  ivirn<BS,   tefitimtmy,  rticv  "-ucxmi' 
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ill  and  £:'■>  out,  what  should  we  do  without  sea-weed." 
(**!MiiJia  d-t:ucfal  tuik^  nu  fanTgo  uhiou!'  ugus  amal-  cad 
g>o  d.aiifal  ail  iainaiii" — if  the  tide  of  the  sea  should  not 
coino  ill  and  go  out  what  would  the  &ea-weed  do)  an  idio- 
matic foi-iu  for  haying  what  would  become  of  the  sea- 
weed— there  would  be  noue. 

Suppose  that  the  tjieory  regarding  the  tides  had  no 
stroiiuf'.-i*  aiguniont  to  support  it  than  that  put  forward  by 
the  ingenuous  youth  wlio  conversed  on  this  occasion  \Tith 
the  Arcthbishop,  astronomers  would  feel  sorely  puzzled  in 
accounting  fur  the  tides.  The  theory  regarding  tlic  cause 
of  the  tidal  wave,  and  of  the  ebbinij  and  flowin^j  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea  is  true,  although  the  reason  sui^i^esttnl 
in  its  support  by  the  unsophisticated  youth  was  of  no 
vahie. 

^o,  too,  the  ]»agan  theory  regarding  the  Lound  Towers 
may  be  true,  although  Dr.  O'Cunor's  leasons  are  wi'ith- 
•  \c6.iy  and  General  Vallaneey's  arguments  futile.  Foolish 
reasons  in  sn[)port  of  a  theory  tend  to  injure  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  and  literary  quacks  are  the  plngue  of  society  and 
of  scholars.* 

♦  IsctL'— A  U'tter  from  one  oi'tiiis  v\iv.  s  Iims  como  ti)  tlio  \vri:t»r*9 
haiuls  will; ill  llni  piiab  ye.'ir.  A  certain  j^i.-ntlcrntin  I'v'Un  tlic  south 
of  ir(  liiid  doclarod  triuTTipliautly  tliub  lie  has  niatlo  a  lyrcat 
discovor-y  r-jr^artliii'^  tiio  Ruuiul  Tuwors.  llo  coininunifatos  liia 
lliouixhis  to  his  (Ji-aco  tho  Arcliljiv^lioii  of  Tuarn.  Tlio  Arch- 
liialK^p  did  t\io  pii'-rcnt  writor  tlio  liouoi'  tjf  a^kiii^'  rii.?  oi>iriioa 
oa  its  viow.s  arul  on  the  iiuu-it  (d'  tlio  d..iMimeat..  Weil,  what  did 
the  spT'icMit  writrrof  that  K'lri^r  say  ?  *'  J  have  found  out,''  said 
lie,  '-'all  :ib"ufc  ili.>  llouml  Towort?.  Tlio  jjijar  tenii.'.cs  are  called 
in  Gaelio,  *  caiicoafi,'  but  *cuiIcoae'  and  *  ;,'uiieeae'  arc  thesnnie, 
and  *  ^ruih'i'iic'  laoanb  a  roe.l ;  tlieroforo  '  cuilcotu'-,'  or  a  round 
tov/(v.*  uie:iii3  a  red:  andth(;se  il<;iind  Towers  wo ro  so  called 
btcauso  ii.oy  wero  built  aiter  tiie  (»ru'aiiiKed  form  cd' a  reed."' 
Such  is  tho  subsianco  of  a  Umi«^  and  lai)oreJ  letter.  What  fol- 
low8;  Bin)ply  nothing.     It  is  »ll  a  vil  sfqv.itvr. 


li:L--iViii!  ..r  (■uiiiu-rii.iva.  imt   f-.r  i.;..i--;in-.  h-n  for  t ho 

I..UV -■  '■'-  .:i..i.nyii.^ I!....;  ^'^i:■■^  wi,:,.;,.  =.-  |;:,.U>p  o£ 

was  lK.i.ui.l  ;o  i':illil— l.lva.-'iiiii^'.  f^^..>hiL,n-,  !.,ll,U;>i>kLll.K 
tin- Siu-;-:.i!iviit  ol"  CoLilinivili.Hi  lo  !1l-.-  ■,'rowi,i- youUi— 
l)"s.,  (iiJ.l  ./i.i,  of  that  I'Kl.-iiMvo  diilnVl.  ;  .Ihivii!!-  tlie 
f.iiiliiiil  dvi-v.  diurriu-  llii'i.i  I'V  I'.^i  rr.s.-;,c  ■.  (■:Jji^>tmg 
tluiu  liy  hii  c.j;i  ,s  I,  iiiu!  CMii..>,]ii,-  -.lu'u. 
■wl.icbrifLi-i^-t  !';nii<.r:,ll  i.n:r.::T -i  s 

.U  i!,c  AivI.M.!:']'  "as  juunii-vi]!;:  fiMin  :;  .:ivi!!  town 
Mllf.lB..lii'i:,:.ilio  (>— ;i!i,  a  villagu  wi  i:- ^.•a  ^lioiv, 
just  oiipr.,-Jli-  tl-  i.-I.iiia  .if  iioiiii,  ill!  i.4:v.u\  i,:,v-o.I  Ivy  llio 
fi>.)liniiils  of  til.  CuUimn,  Iiu  t'uh-nil  iiiio  frici,.l!y  c.u- 
VtT.-,f.  ill  I'm  lii.-A,  Uu(-ia-L>.  wilL  a  y.  n:..  ■  !,.>_,-  -aV'''-'- 
iiii;  y,,.iitli  of  l!i.-i.;'-  -;"  .■.-...b..-,     Tl.  ■  ii:  ■  -■,:..■.  (M.i:iu'at 
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Br.  Petrie  says,  in  reply,  that  he  sees  eyeiy  reason  io 
deny  that  they  did  exist ;  for,  says  he,  not  €b.e  elightesfe 
evidence  has  ever  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Irish 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  building  with  lime 
cement  before  they  received  the  Christian  faith ;  and  the 
architecture  of  the  Towers  and  that  of  the  ancient  chnrohes 
erected  before  the  twelfth  centuiy,  is  the  same  in  every 
respect. 

Regarding  the  opinions  of  our  national  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  he  says,  (p.  67)  : — *'  I  find  little  but  a  repetition 
embodied  in  more  graceful  language  and  a  more  logical 
form  of  the  evidences  which  I  have  already  examined." 
And  Mr.  Windele,  of  Cork,  he  siyles  the  '*  ingenious  Mr. 
Windele."  And  noticing  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Moore,  he 
says :  "  I  find  nothing  requiring  an  answer.  ...  I 
pass  on,'* — p.p.  07,  70,  In  this  way  Dr.  Petrie  handily, 
though  not  logically,  sets  aside  all  the  views  of  Dr.  La- 
nigan,  Windele,  D'Alton,  Mooro. 

Reply  : — ^Not  to  be  able  to  tell  precisely  what  year  this 
event  or  that  other  happened,  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not 
happen  at  all ;  if  so,  many  a  person  could  fairly  doubt 
that  he  had  ever  been  born. 

Every  person  knows  the  number  of  literary  contests 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  clironology. 

Even  the  exact  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Our  LoBD  Jesus  Chkist,  has  been  disputed. 

Again,  not  to  be  able  to  tell  why,  or  for  what  purpose 
the  building  was  erected,  is  no  proof  against  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  head  that  planned,  and  an  architect  who 
fashioned  it,  and  men  who  carried  out  the  work  in  detail. 

Why  were  the  Pyramids  built  ?  Who  can  correctly 
and  truly  tell  ? 

Why  do  Highlanders  wear  kelts?  They  cannot  well  tell. 
Thoy  say  it  was  the  primitive  dress  of  the  Gack  ;  but  it 
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was  not ;  and  oven  if  it  had  been,  why  did  they  adopt 
that  form  of  dress  ?  To  pass  the  roshing  torrent  safely  ? 
There  are  torrents  in  Switzerland. 

Why  are  there  a  thousand  and  one  strange  things  done 
every  other  day  ?  In  examining  the  time  when  the  Eonnd 
Towers  had  been  first  erected,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
why  or  for  what  purpose  they  were  planned  or  bnilt. 

(c)  "  No  mention  is  made  by  any  writer  in  any  early 
Irish  record  extant  that  the  Towers  had  been  built  in 
pagan  times  P'' 

The  reply  to  this  is,  that  it  is  not  in  every  respect  true. 
Although  no  direct  allusion  has  been  made,  yet  indirect 
reference  has  been  given  that  there  were  Bound  Towers 
oven  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  in  Ireland. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  those,  for  instance,  supposed 
to  be  under  the  waters  at  Lough  Neagh.  The  tradition, 
vague  as  it  was,  showed  that  the  notion  of  a  pagan 
origin  regarding  them  has  been  very  ancient,  and  had  its 
rise  in  pagan  times. — See  infra,  p.  386. 

But  suppose,  secondly,  that  it  is  true  that  no  mention  at 
all  has  been  made  of  their  existence,  still  that  proves 
nothing  either  for  Dr.  Petrie's  cause  or  against  the  pagan 
origin ;  it  hits  right  against  his  own  theory,  for  there 
is  -no  record  to  show  that  the  Towers  were  of  Christian 
origin. 

Physicians  of  the  present  day  know  well  that  before 
William  Harvey's  time,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
no  one  knew  anything  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Did  it  follow  that  Harvey  was  wrong,  because  for  the 
©pace  of  twice  a  thousand  years — from  the  days  of  the 
father  of  medicine,  Hippocrates,  to  those  of  Harvey — the 
doctrine  regarding  the  circulation  of  blood  had  been 
ntterlv  unknown.  Michael  Servetus  hinted  at  it,  but  that 
■  vLiij  all.     The  same  is  true  of  the  aotiuu  of  Columbus,  of 
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Co])ernicus,  of  the  discovery  of  the  electric  flaid,  even  oi 
l^cutley  and  the  lost  F.  Silence  respecting  the  lost  letter 
was  no  proof  that  it  had  never  been  known.  Silence  re- 
garding men  and  events,  nay,  towns  and  cities,  is  no 
proof  that  they  did  not  at  one  time  exist.  The  same 
mode  of  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  things,  the  know, 
ledge  of  which  has  been  lost,  and  to  things  newly  disco« 
vered.  Silence  in  the  past,  to  the  time  of  Vallancey, 
concerning  the  pagan  origin  of  the  Round  Towers,  provca 
notliing. 

Tliese  modem  sciences  were  not  known  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  ancient  Irish  scholars,  from  the  eighth 
tjentury  to  the  eleventh,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  them- 
solves  safe  from  the  incursions  of  Danes ;  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  attend  to  religion  and  to  the  transcrii>- 
tiou  of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  later  times,  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  wonder  is,  how 
a  native  Irish  scholar  could  have  lived  at  all.  The 
nwakening  sciences  of  comparaiive  philolocry,  paleologv, 
liormeneutics,  are  cansinir  meu  to  turn  their  attention  to 
those  ancient  departments  of  knowledge,  and  to  pi-o- 
niote  enquiry. 

U'  the  argument  avail  at  all,  however,  it  comes  quite 
ag  liiist  the  views  of  Dr.  l^etric.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Round  Towers  are,  as  he  thinks,  the  work  of 
Christian  hands,  how  account  for  the  fact,  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  anv  ancient  record,  in  the  life  of  anv 
Irish  saint  (the  writer  has  road  hundreds  of  thcni.)  in 
any  work  rolatin*^  to  anticpiities,  that  the  Ivound  Towers 
had  been  built,  at  any  jjarticular  time  or  place,  bj-  any 
special  man  or  cuniniunily  of  men  ?  In  tact,  no  mention 
of  Round  Towers  is  intruLhiccd  at  all  in  annal,  historv, 
record,  lil'e,  or  cliaiictswritinj::  rulatinLT  i')  Ireland  ;  niucii 
less,  is  it  stated  that  a  Lowei   \yn^  biiiJt  nt  >^ueh  a  time 
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iiid  at  such  a  placo,  or  for  such  an  object.  How  account 
i'lir  tliis  omission,  if  the  Towcra  had  been  the  work  c.f 
Jliristian  liamis,  cs[jcoially  as  tlie  name  o£  overy  saint  ia 
j'ceonli'd,  of  evt-ry  king  and  chieftain,  and  of  tlio  works 
lone  by  them  ?  Was  it  not  as  easy  to  record  tlic  stoiy 
,f  the  origin  of  the  Towers  aa  it  ia  to  tell  the  history  oi 
he  churchpii  whii-h  tlie  paints  fonndetl  ? 

Tlic  leading  pniprwition  laid  down  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his 
iblc  work,  and  which  he  endeavours,  by  means  of  th|i 
Ufferent  jiroofs  (urni.shed,  to  sustain,  has  not  yet  in  the*' 
lagea  received  a  direct  refutatioo,  Tlic  followiug  ir*  the 
iroposition  : — ■''  That  tho  Round  Towers  wore  erecti-d  at 
.'arious  periods  between  the  fifth  and  thirteeiitli  ccii- 

Thc  writer  ia  of  opinion  that  that  proposition  lAuntnie. 
rho  reasouB  aro  (1)  becanso  he  has  shown  tliat  l>r. 
.'etrie'a  proofs  in  sui>port  of  tho  thesi^i  have  no  eonvinc- 
nij  force  ;  and  (2)  Ijccaudo  in  reality,  it  was  siniply  an 
m]>uiifiihility  tlia(  such  works  of  arehiteetural  art  could 
lave  heen  built  by  tho  Christian  population  of  livland. 
■rom  tho  yearw  .i.u.  -lltil  to  1172,  whcu  Henry  JI.  latidwl 
in  tho  coast  of  Wexford.  Dr.  Petrie  himself  tadtly 
iJinits,  and  the  writer  is  convinced,  that  tou-ers  of  sneh 
irehitectural  c\ccllciico  could  not  have  iieeu  erected  from 
Jie  days  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  time  of  St.  Kngus,  tho 
Juldce.  This  appears  true  (a)  both  on  accoimt  of  the 
;vidently  imperfect  buildings  erecteil  during  the  lirsi. 
rentuiy  and  a-half  aftei'  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to 
Jhristiftiiitj' ;  and  (t)  because  the  best  stone  buildings  of 
:he  i>CTiod,  still  extant  in  Aran,  in  the  Isles  of  IJotin  and 
Shark,  and  High  Island,  on  tho  coast  of  Connemara,  are 
n  no  way  to  bo  compared  in  eize,  form,  in  tht!  nature  of 
he  stone,  in  inherent  etructnre  with  tho  Pillar  Toworjt; 
.•i;]d  (.■)  because  the  Irish  Christians  in  (/if  j-_;(j'sl  rrmi/  at 
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architecture,  (and  on  the  suppadUon  ihat  "before  that  period 
they  had  not  hnomi  the  art  of  building  J  could  nesrer  bsve 
erected,  in  a  short  period,  magnificent  stmctoreB  requir- 
ing 80  much  skill,  and  could  never  have  furnished  sndi 
superb  specimens  of  sculpture,  grand  and  perfect  to  a 
rare  degree,  that  they  challenge  comparison  with  the  best 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  present  period, 
and  excite  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  f oreignera  who 
Tisit  our  shores. 

It  was  impossible  for  Irishmen  to  bmld  the  Towers 
from  the  first  moment  an  Ostman  set  foot  on  tbe  Irish 
soil,  or  as  long  as  Danish  galleys  cruised  along  the  Irish 
coast.  Irishmen  wore  for  over  two  hundred  years  in  daily 
dread  of  the  fierce  "  Loclmanai|j:,"  (lake-men)  from  Doi- 
mark.  To  erect  buildings  during  that  troublous  time  was 
plainly  impossible,  much  more  so  to  erect  such  splendid 
superstructures  as  the  Pillar  Towers  are,  and  so  many  of 
them.  That  they  were  not  built  between  the  time  when 
Brian  fought  and  defeated  the  Dane  at  Clontarf  (a.p. 
1011)  and  the  landing  of  Henry  II.  (a.d.  1172,^  is  a 
certainty  of  history.  Therefore,  to  the  thinking  of  the 
present  writer  it  was  quite  impossible  that  Irish  Chris* 
tians  could  have,  in  the  circumstances,  erected  such  a 
number  of  magnificent  buildings  from  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Of  course.  Catholics  of 
the  period  performed  greater  works  than  the  building  of 
such  monuments;  but  in  the  circumstances  of  those  times, 
from  A.D.  432  to  a.d.  800,  and  i^ain  from  that  period  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  Danish  power  in  Ireland,  it  was 
impossible  that  Irish  Christians  could,  in  Ireland,  have 
built  such  elegant  Btructures.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  from 
the  words  of  Giraldus,  that  on  his  arrival  with  Kinjf  John^ 
son  of  Henry,  Towers  had  been  in  Ireland,  not  only 
at  that  period,  but  before  the  Danes  had  set  foot  on  Irish 
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soil,  that  is  anterior  to  the  ninth  centnry.  Giraldns  de- 
scribes the  Towers  as :  "  Twrres  ecclesicuiicaSj  qtus  more 
patricB  arctce  sunt  et  cdice,  nee  turn  et  rotundcB** — "  Towers 
for  church  pnrposes,  which  in  the  fashion  of  the  conntry 
(that  is,  of  towers  like  those  in  Ireland)  are  narrow  and 
high,  as  well  as  round."  They  were  standing,  then, 
in  his  time,  nay,  they  were  in  use  for  church  purposes, 
therefore  they  had  been  manifestly  erected  long  before, 
say  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the  Ostmen  to  the  Irish 
coast ;  for,  after  that  period,  Irishmen  had  quite  enough 
to  do  to  live  and  fight. 

Besides  the  testimony  of  Qiraldus,  other  historic  items 
are  to  be  found  in  Irish  annals  which  indirectly  corrc 
borate  the  force  of  those  remarks,  that  Bound  Towers 
had  been  in  Ireland  before  the  ninth  century. 

A  Strong  Positive  Pboof. — That  there  were  ecclesias- 
tical stone  buildings  erected  during  the  seventh  century 
and  the  eight,  no  one  doubts.  But  when  the  primitive 
architecture  of  Ireland  is  classed  with  English-Norman 
of  the  twelfth,  it  is  quite  another  thing.  In  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  specimens  of  architecture  there  is  found 
one  feature  common  and  uniform,  namely,  the  jambs  of 
door-ways  and  windows  are  parallel ;  in  all  the  specimens 
of  early  Irish  architecture  the  doorways  and  windows  are 
wider  *'  at  bottom  than  at  top.''  This  constitutes,  if  no 
other  were  found,  an  essential  difference  between  the  two 
styles — the  early  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Norman. 

In  their  sculptured  ornaments,  too,  the  Irish  Towers 
and  early  buildings  are  quite  unlike  the  Anglo-Norman ; 
and  Irish  architecture  appears  like  the  art  of  Illuminat- 
ing, quite  unique— completely  insular  and  Keltic.  The 
present  writer  has  examined  some  ten  or  twelve  Bound 
Towers.  He  has  found  that  the  Tower,  no  matter  how 
nigh  to  the  ecclesiastical  bmldings,  is,  nevertheless,  com^ 
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})lete1y  apart  and  separate  from  tho  adjacent  houses. 
This  is  true  of  all,  except  the  Ronnd  Tower  of  Clonmao- 
noise.  Secondly,  ho  has  seen  that  tho  stones,  in  their 
composition,  arc  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  same  sort  and  of  the 
same  stratification  as  the  stones  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings ;  they  are  immensely  larger,  more  massive,  better 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  building,  not  laid  in  the  same 
order,  knitted  together  like  huge  boulders,  but  with » 
scientific  suroness  combining  strength  and  cjclopic  mas- 
siveness.  Thirdly — ^Tho  stones  of  the  Round  Towers,  as  at 
Kilbannon,  Tuam,  must  have  been  brought  a  great  way, 
for  there  are  not  in  the  neighbourhood  any  stones  like 
them.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  stones  of  all  the 
Round  Towers  had  been  all  taken  from  some  two  or  three 
quarries,  just  as  in  Egypt,  the  stones  which  went  to  the 
erection  of  the  Pynimids  had  been  all  dug  from  the  same 
quarries  in  the  Lybian  mountains,  west  of  the  Xile. 
Fourth — The  cement  or  grouting  of  stone  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Round  Towers  docs  not  appear,  if  one  wish 
to  analyze  it,  the  same  as  the  mortar  fomid  in  the  cir- 
cumjacent edifices. 

ENDURING  CIIAnACTEn  OF  THE  ROUND  TOWERS. 

The  shape  of  tho  Tower — its  tapering  and  rotund 
fonn — renders  it  firm  and  at  the  same  time  not  liable  to 
be  injured  by  storm.  The  strongest  gale  acting  against  it 
can  never  effect  its  firmness,  for  the  wind  has  no  level 
jsurf aco  to  act  against ;  tho  force  of  tho  strongest  storm 
impinges  only  on  one  lino  of  surface,  and,  like  a  ball, 
hitting  a  convex  body  at  a  shai'p  angle,  passes  off  in  a 
tangent  line. 

The  style  of  stone  made  use  of  in  the  erection  of  the 
Pillar  Towers  is  found  suited  to  the  Irish  climate,  and  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  scientists,  admirably  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  tho  weather. 
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Taking  into  note  tho  eloping  shape,  secnriog  stabUily, 
the  snmmit  pointed,  the  rotuod  form  wliicli  is  ot  all  tho 
vtry  best  in  resisting  tho  action  <i£  external  foiTo,  uspo- 
rially  that  of  storma,  the  sort  of  stone,  too,  made  use  of 
in  construction — the  Pillar  Towers  have  been  aduiii-ably 
cnlcolatcd  to  endure,  as  tliej-  liavi;  done  for  ages.  Theii* 
only  foes  in  the  past  have  been  lightning  and  tlie  nn- 
checked  growlh  of  the  ivy  tree. 

Lastly — It  is  necessary  for  the  )idvocale»  of  tho  second 
opiiiiou  to  jirovo,  first,  that  the  early  Christian  Irish  had 
known  how  to  erect  edifices  of  such  striking  arcliiteetural 
excellence  09  tho  Huind  Towers  ;  and  secondly,  to  show 
by  jhisitive  priMjfs,  that  they  did,  ih  fudo,  build  them. 
It  cannot  bo  sliewn  by  direct  proofs  that  from  a.d.  -io^ 
to  SIOO  A.D.  tho  Towers  were  erected,  or  that  Jilcn  of  tbo 
iwtiod  posscsscJ  knowledge  required  to  raise  such  pillai- 
piles. 

THK  nOLXIt  TOWKBS  "F  l>A(iAN  ORIIilX. 

Tiiinn  Oi'ixiox. — It  is  now  time  to  come  to  the 
third  opinion  that  the  Uouiid  Towel's  are  of  pagan  origin. 

The  adyocites  of  this  opinion  are  General  Vallaneey, 
Wr.  Deaufoi-d,  Dr.  O'Conor,  Hiss  Iteaufort,  Jloorc, 
D'Alton,  Wiudelo,  O'Brien,  Kcanu,  and  others,  amongst 
whom  may  be  classed  (Jiraldns." 

All  those  agree  that  the  Round  Towers  had  been  bnilt 
in  the  pagan  period,  but  nil  do  not  agree  on  tho  time  in 
which  they  were  built,  nor  on  tho  special  object  for  whJeli 
ibcy  were  erected. 

Tho  learned  reader  will  observe  that  the  leading  quos- 

*  Noto — "  Karam  antiijaitatem  etliaicam  indicat  Ciiraldua, 
Saoculo  Xil,  ubi,  iiiqnit,  oiUtiiso  ene  anlGquam  Laeui  Nuacb 
orDmiicrot  iu  L'ttonin.  Fiacntoroi  TarrcB  istas  quiD  moru  patrio) 
arctoi  sunt  ot  altio  noc  non  ot  rotanda^  aab  unilis  mnuil'oBto, 
BCrcui  tempore  coDSpioiant.    Uiraldi  Topogr.  Dist. — (2,  c.  9,  p. 
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tion  at  issne  regards  the  time  of  their  erection,  not  fte 
object  for  which  they  were  erected. 

FOURTH  THEOBY. 

The  Fourth  Opixion  does  not,  as  regards  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  Pillar  Towers,  difEer  from  the  third. 
It  states  that  the  Hound  Towers  were  first  built  in  the 
early  pagan  period  by  those  of  the  Aryan  race  who  had 
settled  in  this  island  of  destiny,  but  that  a£ter  the 
6k)8pel  had  been  preached  in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  turned 
the  Bound  Towers,  as  he  did  the  pagan  fountains,  to  the 
service  of  Christian  rites,  and  hallowed  them  by  Chris- 
tian practices  and  religious  associations. 

Denis  Florence  McCarthy  seems  to  give  expression  to 
this  view  in  his  famous  ballad,  "  The  Pillar  Towers  of 
Ireland,"  for  he  writes  : 

Sxn  BTANZA. 

"  Two  favorites  hath  Time — the  Pyramids  of  Nile, 
And  the  old  majestic  temples  of  oar  own  dear  isle ; 
As  the  breeze  o'er  the  seas,  where  the  halcyon  has  his  nest, 
Thus  time  o'er  Egypt's  tombs  and  the  Temples  of  the  West ! 

6. 

The  names  of  their  founders  have  vanished  in  the  gloom, 
Like  the  dry  branch  in  the  fire,  or  the  body  in  the  tomb ; 
Bat  to-day,  in  the  ray,  their  shadows  still  they  oast — 
Those  temples  of  forgotten  gods — these  relics  of  the  past! 

8. 
How  many  different  rites  have  these  grey  old  Temples  known  ? 
To  the  mind  what  dreams  are  written  in  these  chronicles  of 

stone ! 
What  terror  and  what  error,  what  gleams  of  love  and  truth 
Have  Hashed  from  these  walls  since  the  world  was  in  its 
youth ! 

9. 

Here  blazed  the  sacred  fire,  and  when  the  son  was  gone^ 
As  a  star  from  afar,  to  bhe  traveller  it  shone  ; 
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And  the  warm  blood  of  the  victim  have  these  groy  old  Temples 

drnnk, 
And  the  death-song  of  the  Dmid,  and  the  matin  of  the  Monk. 

10. 
Here  was  placed  the  holy  chalice  that  held  the  sacred  wino 
And  the  gold  cross  from  the  altar,  and  the  relics  from  tho 
shrine, 

And  the  mitre,  shining  brighter  with  its  diamonds,  than  tho 

East, 
And  the  crozier  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  vestments  of  tlio 

Priest. 

11. 

Where  blazed  the  sacred  fire,  hung  ont  the  vesper  bell- 
Where  the  fugitive  found  shelter,  became  the  hermit's  coll ; 
And  hope  hung  oat  its  symbol  to  tho  innocent  and  good, 
For  the  cross  o'or  tho  moss  of  the  pointed  summit  stood/ 


ft 
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Dr.  Lanigan's  views  on  tho  subject  of  the  antiquity  of 
tho  Pillar  Towers  are  expressed  in  the  following  passage  : 

'^  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  original  models, 
according  to  which  they  were  constructed,  belong  to  the 
times  of  paganism,  and  that  the  singular  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  we  obsei*ve  in  them  was  brought  from  the 
East.' — Eccl.  Hist  vol,  iv,  p.  408. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Eound  Towers  have  come  to  us  from  pagan  times.  And 
Dr.  Petrie  says  of  the  Very  Eev.  Doctor,  "  that  he  is  a 
writer  whose  opinions  on  every  matter  connected  with 
the  ancient  history  and  literary  antiquities  of  Ireland  are 
justly  considered  of  great  weight,  and  that  they  deserve, 
certainly,  the  most  respectful  attention."  Now,  Dr. 
O'Conor  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pillar  Towers  are  "  from 
time  immemorial" — "a6  immem^rahUl  conditcis  incmorarL^^ 
— Index  vol.  1 ,  p.  207. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  national  poet  and  the  Irish  Histo- 
rian, says  :  "  To  be  able  to  invest,  even  with  plausibility , 
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so  inconsistent  a  notion  as  that,  in  times  when  i3ic 
churclu's  (Otli  conliiry  or  7tb)  were  framed  mdely  of 
wood,  there  eouKl  be  found  either  the  ambition  or  the 
hliill  to  sup[)ly  ihem  with  adjuncts  of  such  elaborate 
workmnnahip  is,  in  itself,  no  ordinary  feat  of  *'  ingenuity." 
^Ir.  Wiudele  and  ^Ir.  D'Alton  press  their  views  more 
forcibly  istill.  The  opinions  expressed  in  those  pages  jnst 
now  will  suffice  to  give  the  leameil  reader  an  idea  of  what 
others  think  on  the  subject  as  well  as  Dr.  Petrie  and 
ilioso  who  embrace  his  views  regarding  the  Pillar  Towers 
of  Irelanvl. 

DIUKCT  rUOOF  IX  FAVOUn  OF  TIIK  FOUBTH  OPINION. 

The  convincing  force  of  wh.it  is  to  be  stated  is  derived 
from  source's  of  i)hilulogic  truth  not  known  some  fifty  years 
asro..  Amongst  modern  sciences,  Comparative  Philology 
has,  owing  to  Cierman  scholurs,  made  wonderful  strides 
in  tlie  onward  march  of  scientific  pi-ogi'css.  * 

Comparative  philology,  as  a  science,  has  not  yet  seen  a 
complete  century  roll  by.  It  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  yet 
it  has  elfccted  much.  It  has  shewn,  at  least,  that  the 
early  Irish  races  werc  of  Aryan  origin. 


*  Note — "UncBcioncotoutoliumaino,  cultivt'o  d'abord  par  Ic3 
philosophos,  un  pou  au  hasard,  maisdont  I'  importauco  ne  leur  ft 

jamais  ccbappts  o'  est  la  sciouco  du  langago 11  v 

a  iiioiiis  d*  vn  siC'clff  la  sci(n\rc  en  itait  la,  (^uund  la  dccouverto  da 
Sanscrit  pormit  a.  la  liiiguistiquo  dc  tronvcr  sa  voio,  sa 
inctbodc,  do  s*  afTirinor  comnio  scienco  indi-puiidentc.  'Dopnis 
ello  a  ainasse  dos  i'aits,  coustitor  les  lois,  classe  Icar  langues, 
dctermino  dcs  rncines.  Ello  avatico  ton  jours  dans  son  analyse 
quasi-chimique  dcs  mots  ;  cllo  a  son  vocabulaire,  scs  parties  dis- 
tinotcs,  sa  phonctiquo,  sa  inorpholoi^io,  &c.,  Ac.  Quant  a  son 
indcpenco  ello  s' en  montro  singulierenient  julonso.  Elle  no 
vout  rien  avoir  dc  communo  avec  la  inetuphysiquc  ;  .  .  .  . 
Voilil  done,  ccitu  fois,  one  scienco  puronujiit  Iiumaino  dotacbt-o 
du  tronc  eonimun.  La  i'^r/choloijU  aiijlain'  coxfc/.jx/i'ai/it'  j'lt'*. 
—  3V<.  Rihot,  pa-c  3  ;  Paris,  lb70. 
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The  langnage  spoken  and  wi-ittcn  to  this  day  by  the 
Oada  o£  Ireland,  and  of  tlie  liiglilandij  of  Scotland, 
clcarJy  proves  the  great  fact  tliat  thu  Irish  people  are  from 
tho  East.  The  scholarship  oE  auch  profeasora  and 
teachers  as  llax  Muller  and  Pritchard,  in  England  ; 
Professora  Blackie  and  Geddes,  of  Scotland ;  of  sucli 
German  linguists  as  Zensa,  liopp,  and  Ebol ;  of  Swiss 
savants,  like  Pictct,  Geneva  ;  and  Italian  literatenrs,  lik» 
Chevalier  Nigra,  ambaasador  at  the  French  Conrt,  and 
li^nied  antiquarian,  make  it  certain.  0  or  home  scholars — 
those  amongst  thi;m  whoaredistin^ished  for a&ti(juai-ian 
research,  or  for  their  proficiency  in  tho  science  o£ 
longnagc — admit  tho  same  truth.  Preniminent  amonfrat 
those  arc  \V.  K.  SulH ran,  formerly  professor  in  the  Catholic 
University,  and  at  present  Hector  of  tho  Queen's  College, 
(^ork;  Sir  ^VilliJlm  Wilde,  Dr.  Stokea,  the  late  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  and  Mr.  O'Cjrry. 

The  great  objection  hitherto  against  the  opinion  that 
the  Ronnd  Towers  arc  of  Pagan  origin  is,  that  our  Pagan 
progenitors  had  not,  they  say,  as  far  as  can  be  known, 
knowledge  or  skill  and  practical  power  to  erect  such 
snijcrst  rue  lures.  Hitherto,  says  Pctrie,  jjago  2,  we  have 
liad  little  on  the  subject  but  speculation,  growing  out  of 
u  mistaken  and  unphilosophical  zeal  in  support  of  tho 
ciainiK  of  onr  country  to  an  early  civilization  ;  and  even 
the  truth  having  been  advocated  only  hypothetically,  hao 
failed  to  be  established,  from  the  absence  of  that  evidenco 
which  facts  alone  could  supply.  This  objection  fades 
away  under  tho  increased  knowledge  which  tho  light 
derived  from  the  science  of  compartive  philology  sheds 
1.11  the  early  history  of  tho  Irish  race.  'Ihe  early  Irish 
were  jb^an,  therefore  they  were  a  race  possessed  of  skill 
:ind  powur  to  erect  those  Towers. 

Tlic  ari^mcut  can  be  put  in  tUa  way — (1)  All  the 
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Aryan  nations  were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts, 
ciallj  those  of  architecture,  sculpture,  dyeing,  and  paint- 
ing. But  the  early  natives  of  Ireland  weore,  aa  their 
language  proves,  Aryan.  Therefore  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Ireland  were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and 
they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  scnlptnic^ 
dyeing,  and  painting.  Does  this  argument  prove  thai 
the  pagan  Irish  built  the  Towers  P  Not  at  all.  It  only 
proves  that  they  had  knowledge  and  power  sufficient  to 
erect  those  perennial  piles  which  are  a  source  of  wonder 
to  succeeding  gcneraMons. 

The  language  of  Ireland,  then,  has  come  to  tho  rescns 
to  settle  this  vexed  question  of  the  early  origin  of  the 
Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland. 

(2)  The  argument  receives  additional  force  from  the 
foimilarity  of  stylo  tliat  exists  between  tho  architecture  of 
llouiid  Towers  and  that  displayed  in  the  Cyclopian 
buildings  in  the  East,  in  Persopolis,  Ecbatana,  and  in 
liabylon,  as  far  as  can  bo  known  ;  in  Thebes  and  in  the 
pyramids  along  the  Nile.  Dr.  Pelrie's  strongest  argu- 
ment is  that  the  stylo  of  churches  built  near  tho  Towers 
and  that  of  the  pillar  piles  are  alike  in  some  instances. 
But,  as  a  rule,  tho  style  of  the  Towers  is  rather  C3'clopian. 

The  following  form  will  present  the  nuw  argument  in 
favour  of  the  fourth  view  in  a  clear  light : — Sameness  of 
architectural  features  point  to  identity  of  origin.  But 
tho  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  present,  in  the  slantiug 
door-way,  in  tho  style  of  arch,  in  tho  material  used,  in 
tlio  cement,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  stones,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  tliuy  are  laid,  architectural  features 
which  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  except  in  the  Cyclopian 
txlitices  of  the  earliest  historic  period.  Therefore  the 
Jtouiid  Towers  had  been  built  by  men  skilled,  at  tho  very 
earliest  i^erioJ,  in  ilic  Cyclo2>iaLi  orylo  ot  ai-chitcctuii:. 
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(3)  Abundant  proofs  of  a  corroborative  kind  are  for- 
nisbed  in  tbe  poetmnona  works  of  O'Currjr — The  Mannert 
and  Cudamt  of  the  Ancumt  Irith—th&t  our  pagan  ancestry 
seventeen  oentnriea  before  tbe  coming  of  Christ,  possessed 
wonderfol  skill  in  tbe  art  of  building  as  well  as  in  tbat 
of  dyeing  and  of  painting.  Wbo  erected  tbe  "Dan," 
and  the  "  Caiseal"  p  Wbo  built  tbe  palace  of  Rrmmin  p 
Who  erect«d  the  palace  at  Craachan,  where  "Hadb"  Qneen 
of  Connaaght  lived  p  Who  raised  tbe  splendid  architec- 
tnral  piles  at  Tars?    Waa  it  not  tbe  pagan  Irish  P 

If  the  reader  is  convinced  tbat  those  bnildinga  at 
Cmachan,  Emania,  and  at  Tara  were  splendid  specimens 
of  architectural  skill,  as  they  are  described  to  have  been, 
and  as  tbe  rains  to  sotne  extent  demonstrate,  then  ho 
most  admit  tbat  tbe  pagan  Irish  bad  been  well  skilled  in 
the  art  of  arcbitecture.  It  woald  enlarge  this  work  too 
mach  to  enter  into  farther  details  regarding  those  early 
pagan  buildings  in  Ireland  than  merely  to  notice  the  sites 
in  wbich  sDcb  buildings  had  been  at  one  time  erected. 
"The  trnth  is,"  says  Thomas  Moore  in  his  history  of 
Ireland,  "  no  one  can  account  for  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ancients  who  erected  tbe  Towers."  Mooro 
declares  no  ouo  can  account  for  sacb  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. Mooro  wrote  before  comparative  pbilology  bad 
been,  aa  a  ecionce,  known  in  Ireland.  Moreover,  tbe  poet 
of  all  circles  knew  nothing  of  tbe  ancient  records  written 
in  the  Gaelic  lauguoge. 

Tbe  following  anecdote  regarding  tbe  historian  and 
poet,  Tbomas  Moore,  has  been  told  by  O'Onrry,  and  ia 
found  iu  bis  il/anusci-yit  ilattridU  of  Irish  hislorij,p.  154, 
Jjccturc  vii. : 

"  Tbe  first  volume  of  Mooro's  histoiy  was  published 
in  the  year  1B35,  and  in  tbo  year  1839,  during  one  of  his 
last  visitt  to  tbf  iaud  ol  bis  birth,  be,  in  company  mth 
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liis  old  and  attacked  friend,  Dr.  Petrie,  favored  mc  with 
tjuito  an  unexpected  visit  at  the  Royal  Irisli  Academy, 
tlion  in  Graf  ton-street.  I  happened  to  have  before  me 
on  my  desk  the  Books  of  Uallymote  and  Lecain,  the 
'Loal*»ar  Breac,'  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and 
many  other  ancient  books  for  historical  research  and  re- 
ference. I  had  never  before  seen  ^loore,  and  after  a 
brief  introduction,  and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
my  occupation  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable 
array  of  so  many  dark  and  time-worn  volumes  by  whidi 
I  was  surrounded,  he  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  bat 
after  a  while  plucked  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of 
Bally  mote,  and  to  ask  what  it  was.  Dr.  Petrie  and 
myself  then  entered  into  a  short  explanation  of  the 
history  and  character  of  the  books  then  present,  as  well 
a.s  of  ancient  Gaelic  documents  in  general.  Moore 
listened  with  great  attention,  alternately  scanning  the 
books  and  myself ;  and  then  asked  me  in  a  serious  tone 
if  I  understood  them,  and  how  I  had  learned  to  do  so. 
Having  satisfied  him  upon  these  points,  he  turned  to  Dr. 
Petrie,  and  said :  '  Petrie,  these  huge  tomes  could  not 
have  been  written  by  fools  or  for  any  foolish  purpose.  I 
never  knew  anything  about  them  before,  and  I  had  no 
right  to  have  undertaken  the  history  of  Ireland. 

The  first  sentence  in  a  new  book — Lectures  on  tlic  Early 
History  of  InMitutiwia,  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  2klaine,  just 
published.  May,  1875,  (London,  Murray) — is  :  "  The  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  institu- 
tions, which  have  been  c)i>cned  to  us  during  the  last  few 
years,  are  numerous  and  valuable.'* 

Amongst  the  source's  to   which  Sir  ifcnry  refers  are: 

"  Tlio  iliroo  volumes  of  the  Irish  Brehon  L:i\v^,  lati-lv 
jHiblished  by  order  of  the  (I.)vernnient,  and  tlio  works  of 
O'Cui-ry,  ~\iS.  j/m/o/'/'-./s' "/  Ii!-h  JJu>!ory/'  and    J/".'///k'.^-t 


O'Cnrry  write  al)fmt  stuuo  tiJilicoa 
in  niR-iunt  livhud  Y 

f^o  much  fgi-  the  Jli'/i,  Iho  Vir.i 
which  wL'if  gcutTLiIly  Ijiiili  o£  cartj. 
Cal/i:!'i-  iiro  to  be  duUii; 
cause  thoj' 


In  these  what  does 
a  tho  Pagan  period 

and  lh3  L\  all  of 

The  L\u  oU  and  the 

islicd  Irani  these  t'M]>ecially,  be- 

ii:  nut  invariably,  built  o£  btono. 


The  ('■<"'-;;  wa^  iiuUiitif-  more  thau  a.  :l.j.ic  lUlh  • 
enclodiii'c  witiiiii  wliii'li  thu  (lwi;ll;iJg;-liuU;i',  and,  in  afier- 
tinif^,  dmwlivs  ^tood.  TIio  V-Vfl.;  in  liku  manner,  waa 
iiotbin-  ni.i;v  tl:an  a  .1  ..-•■  }'v...  (with  lolitiu-r  and  ar-nger 
wall.-i),  witli  lh;.i  v^wiiiiiin,  that  the  Ci//f.,>  wad  not  ac- 
ce,r.-:arily  »u:roLni(lL'd  wilh  natu'r,  aa  far  ad  I  Iciiow. 

Onr  i.'K]ii.'iii'i'.ei!  uf  t'xislin^  monnmeufd  enabled  ns  to 
dfci'le  that  the  fi^'  and  f  ■.'/..<",■  wero  bolhoEstoue, 
and  that  (lie  wi.rdj  ;;ru  iv;^rft:e  with  the  ZJritiah  (.'a!.r, 
the  Latin  ('■-  /.  «...■,  an  1  the  J';ii;^!i=h  Ca-IU.  These  terms 
at'lci-wtirclM  eama  i.'  ,i^■i^u  iinmcj  to  the  towns  and  cities 
Tvhic!i  iri  time  i^iirany  \:]>  at,  er  nroand,  the  ^■arious  forts 
so  dedlgnat^d,  oi'  in  i.liieli  tiiose  i'oitiliud  residences  wero 
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town  III' J^uliUr-V'.  in  the  coiinfy  vi  Lineriek)  ;  Baih- 
X.t  <■  (!:..w  llw  t..-.'.-u  i^:  i:a.hnv.v,  in  the  eo.mty  of  "Wick- 
low)  ;  i.'v.  ..V-i-:'y:...,  ■  (liow  City  of  Dul.Un)  ;  iHw-Budka 
(now  ill'!  town  of  i)undall:,  iii  tho  comty  of  LuuthJ  ; 
lli',.-V.-,.'i'-:-!--i.;  which  wart  aflorwaitls  eallod  Uu,>-Jn. 
i,r-it',-i.i:'-r.  ('i>i\-  ihetownof  l.'owiiiiatriek,  in  tin;  county 
o£  !i'.wnj;  ''..'.-.■.;..,■  (iiun-  the  town  of  J.i.siii„ro,  in  tho 
c.nuiy  oL'/.'. I -■■.:■.. ■■.i>;  i.'-'-rn  ih-V-  (.now  thj  town  of 
Li^L.v.ivi.  in  -.;;■.■  t  .iin;y  ct  Kfii-y) ;   C  li.  ■i.--lh<.  ,./r.v,.,'-A 

(.S:.;  l.:i:.t  II.  ,-/-■.-■  (ncj-.v  111-  town  of  Ciiawvuniish,  in  tho 
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i  •  '. .    ■  ■    «...   '  (  'iw  :  or  T'lini.'..". 


^ivo  thu  first  place  to  Tara,  which,  accordiug  to  all  our 
old  accounts,  had  been  lirst  founded  by  the  Firhohjs,  the 
third  in  the  series  of  tlio  early  colonists  of  the  island. 
In  the  ancient  account  of  the  battle  of  the  first  or  sonthem 
Magli  Tuireaiih  wo  are  told  that  the  Flrholfjs,  who  had 
been  dispersed  into  three  parties  on  their  approach  to  tb« 
Irish  coast  by  a  storm,  had,  on  their  landing,  repaired  bj 
one  consent  to  J^«/ A -iui-ii'/yt  (^'.c.  the  Kath  or  palace  of 
the  Kings  of  Tara.) 

The  ^^  qrcat  Uouao  of  the  Tliousands  of  Soldiers''  was  the 
jiarticular  palace  of  the  monarch ;  it  stood  within  the 
R(ith-na-Iil>jhy  or  "  liath  of  the  Kings,"  and  was  called, 
also,  Tl'jh'Tcmrach,  or  the  House  of  Tara.  Of  its  extent 
or  magnificence  in  the  time  of  King  Connac  Mac  Aiiif  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  may  form  some 
notion  from  the  ancient  poem  preseiTcd  in  the  Book  of 
lAunaUr,  and  ascribed  to  Cur  nine  Filcj  or  the  poet. 

As  i-egards  the  arrangement  of  the  palace  of  Tara  by 
Corniac,  it  was  larger  than  any  house.  The  Bath  was 
nine  hundred  fejt  in  Curmac's  time.  J  lis  own  house  was 
Hcvcu  hundred  feet ;  ;  and  there  were]  seven  bronze  cau- 
di'labras  in  the  midJIo  of  it.  (There  woi*e)  nine  mounds 
around  the  house.  There  were  three  times  fifty  compart- 
ji. tilts  ('li'dndli)  in  the  honse^  and  three  limes  fifty  men  in 
each  CDmiiartmoiit ;  and  thi'ce  times  fifty  continuations  of 
cor. part ments  {uiyLlJy  and  fifty  men  in  each  of  these  CA)n- 
tii.uatiouh. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  (1)  Rilh,  (tl)  Dun,  (3) 
/wV,  (jr  C'((z.M  ('/,  which  formed  the  fortification  of  ancient 
usideMCtri,  often  contained  within  them  more  than  one 
hi'V.so  ;  and  thus  the  whole  ancient  city  of  Tara  wa.s  com- 
jHjbet!  of  bcvtn  Lui  a,  or  enclobures,  each  containing  within 
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it  a  certain  number  of  houses.  TVe  learn  this  fact  from 
an  ancient  poem  of  thirty-seven  stanzas,  of  whicli  there 
is  an  old  paper  copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Aileun  was  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  Its  remains  are  standing  on  a  hill  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  Old  Kilcullen,  in  the  county  of 
Kildaro. 


AILEACU    BUILT   SEVENTEEN    HUNDRED  YEARS  BEFORE  THE 
CHRISTIAN  ERA A  ROUND  TOWEB  IN  IT. 

The  next  great  building  in  point  of  antiquity  and 
historical  reminiscence,  is  the  great  J?ttf/fc  or  rather  Caihair 
of  All  each,  (in  the  county  of  Dcrry),  so  well  described  by 
I)r.  Potrio  in  tlie  Ordnance  Memoir  of  the  parish  of 
Templemore.  This  great  Cathair  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  the  Daghda,  the  celebrated  king  of  the 
Tudha  dc  J)anaa}i,  who  planned  and  fought  the  battle 
of  the  second  or  northern  Jilajh  Tuircadk  against  the 
Fomorlavs.  The  fort  was  erected  around  the  grave  of 
his  son,  Ar'lh  (or  llugh^,  who  had  been  killed  through 
jealousy  by  Cvrnj^'tw,  a  Connacht  chieftain. 

Tlic  history  of  the  death  of  Atdh,  and  the  building 
of  Ailfoclb  (ur  '*  tlio  stone  building''),  is  given  at  length 
in  a  poom  reir'rved  in  tlie  7?"o/.-  c/  J^tron,  which  poem  has 
been  printed  with  an  Lnglijih  translation,  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
in  the  above  meniuir. 

It  appcar.5  clearly  from  this  very  ancient  poem  that 
not  only  v.as  the  outer  7?'//z,  or .  protective  circle  of 
Aiiach,  built  oL"  htoiio  by  the  regular  nia&ons,  Lnciuull 
and  (iiirHufiij  but  tlial  the  palace  and  oil:  r  h'iUH'S  ii.iiliin 
the  ci^cli::',r  /•'  ."i"  /■■/''  ''f-o  ff',^*'jii('  (iiay,  cvcn  ol'  chipped 
and  cut  stone).  AH  the.-o  buildings,  pi-obably,  wcro 
clrcidarj  as  the  house  cr  prison  of  the  Hostages  certainly 
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'i  ill"  iirr'.  ..ii  t'l  i.::.-^  li  ^:.-i*.  wr  itvj  i  .'M.  w;i.-j  red  vew, 
carved  iimU'innlai'.iiji'  i  w.ili  ltuM  and  bronze,  ami  so  thickly 
Bet  with  t^liininjj^  J^t-'ins,  that  Jay  ami  night  weixi  eqa&Llj 
briglit  within  it.  1  may  obsrrvc  that  .JilUah  is  one  of 
the  few  spots  in  Krinn  marked  in  its  proper  place  bj  the 
geographer,  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  century,  or  nearly  two  hundred  yexirs  befiora 
the  time  of  Friirrind. 

DKSCniPTION  OF  CRUACUAIN. 

There  were  seven  companies  in  it ;  seven  compart- 
ments from  the  lire  to  the  wall,  all  round  tbe  hooae. 
Every  compartment  had  a  front  of  bronze.  The  whole 
were  composcil  (.»f  beautifully  carved  red  yew;  three 
strips  of  bronze  were  in  the  frunt  of  each  compartment; 
seven  strips  of  bronze  from  the  foundation  of  the  house 
to  the  ri  Ige.  The  house  from  this  out  was  built  of 
pice,  (gius).  A  covering  of  oak  shingles  was  what  was 
upon  it  on  the  outsiile.  Sixteen  windows  was  tho  num- 
ber that  wore  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  of  it, 
and  for  admitting  light  into  it.  A  shutter  of  bronze  to 
each  window  ;  a  bar  of  bronze  to  each  shutter  ;  four 
times  seven  ungas  of  l.)ronze  was  what  each  bar  contained. 
Ailill  and  I\ledbirs  conn)artment  was  made  altogether  of 
bronze  ;  anil  it  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
with  a  front  of  silver  and  gold  around  it.  There  was  a 
silver  wand  at  one  side  of  it,  which  rose  to  the  ridsre  of 
the  house,  and  reached  all  round  it  from  the  one  door  to 
the  other. 

The  aims  of  the  guests  were  hung  up  above  tho  arms 
of  all  other  persons  in  that  house ;  and  they  eat  then^ 
FC'IvcE  down  and  were  bade  welcome. 


SucU  id  the  dcGcriptioD  of  one  o£  tho  £cnr  ''rojal 
Louspb"  which,  in  thp  heroic  age  of  our  history,  thntof 
Ailill  and  Medbh  (tlio  contuiy  pi'cceding  the  Christian 
era),  are  said  to  have  stood  within  tho  ancient  Hath  of 
Ci-uaclMii. 

EUAKIA. 

The  description  of  the  Graclh-Eva-Jh,  or  honso  of 
the  "Royal  Branch,''  at  Emania,  the  capital  city  of 
ancient  Ulster  (aa  described  in  the  ancient  historic  taie 
of  Tochmarc  Eimire,  or  'The  Courtship  of  the  Lady" 
Emer,  by  Cnchnlainii),  ngreea  very  nearly  with  tliis  de- 
scription of  the  hou^e  at  Cruaehan  ;  and  we  know  that 
thcix)  wore  tlirce  gi-eat  houses  at  least  within  the  cij-cle  of 
the  great  Bulk  of  EnKnu'c,  raised  by  Qiioen  il/a-Zw,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  before  tho  Christian  era. 

The  best  Irish  authority  in  matters  relating  to  ancient 
Ireland  is  tho  author  of  CliiVi<kum  S<.otmitm,  copies  of 
which  work  are  in  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  Trinity 
College. 

Tho  "Trinity  Coll.-ge  llannseript,"  eaya  O'Curry, 
(Lectures,  page  1'20),  is  written  on  pajer  ui  fooleap  size, 
like  that  upon  which  the  annals  of  Tiyrnma,',  in  the  same 
Tolume  are  ivritt.'ji.  It  is  in  tho  bold  aud  most  accnratu 
liand  of  haUnlhich  (translated  Dui-al.l,  Duald  or  Dudley) 
llacFirbIs,  the  la-t  of  a  long  lino  of  hisforiars  und 
clironiclors  oi  2-lwFi/ii  i^jltiiWho  b.irony  of  Tir-Fhuiclt- 
ralh,  or  Tiivi'iigli,  in  Uw  Coanly  of  bllgo."  (Siie  hia  life— 
0"Cuiry,p;gjr:i;iJ. 

His  next  j;r.;it  wovk  is  tho  "  Book  of  PcdigreeB."  Tho 
an(ogia|.I]  of  ihisg;-e,.tcomi.il.ili:pn  isnow  in  tho pnssession 
cf  llio  Uar!  c!"  K.i.len,  r^nd  a  fac-sinii'c  of  it  was  made  by 
O'Curry,  in  the  y>ar  lS3t!,  f^r  the  R.yal  Irish  Academy. 

The  time  aud  place  in  which  the  beok  wna  compiled  ii 
plainly  told  by  MacFirhit  himself  in  the  preface  : 
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**  The  place,  tim ',  author,  and  caose  o£  writing  iLis 
book  are — t!io  place,  tho  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Gal- 
way  ;  iho  time,  the  timo  of  tho  i*eligious  war  between  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  oud  tho  heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
an  I  Englan.l,  j  .articularly  in  the  year  165«3 ;  the  person  or 
author,  Dubhaltach,  the  son  of  Giulla  Isa  Mor  MacFirbid^, 
historian,  ^c.,  &c.  ;  tho  cause  of  writing  the  book  is,  to 
iucioase  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  tho  information  of  people 
in  general." 

MacFii-bis,  in  Lis  Book  of  Genealogies,  just  desczibed, 
after  giving  a  long  h'st,  say  twenty  or  nioro  names  of 
famous  builJers  in  stone — such  as  Casruba,  stone-bnilder 
of  iVilinn,  tho  Palace  of  tho  Kings  of  Leiuster  alreftdj 
named;  TroUjh  Lcalhan  or  ^rwatZ-^bo/,  the  ratli-buililer  of 
Tara  ;  Bole,  tho  sou  of  Blar,  the  rath-builJor  of  Cruachain, 
tho  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Conuaclit ,  Balnclircy  or  fair- 
face,  the  Ijuilclcr  of  E mania,  writes  : — 

''  We  could  liud  a  cuuntlcss  number  of  tho  ancient  edi- 
licos  of  Erinn  to  name  besides  these  above,  and  the 
builders  who  ei-octcd  them,  and  the  Kings  and  noble 
chit,  fs  for  whom  th.-y  were  built,  but  ihat  they  would  be 
too  tedious  to  mention.  Look  at  the  BooJi  of  Conqucsfs 
Leal'or  na  n-(uiV,ala,  if  you  wish  to  discover  them ;  and  we 
have  even  besides  that,  evidence  of  their  having  been  built 
like  the  edilices  of  uthcr  kingdoms  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  built  ; — and  why  should  they  not  ?  For  there 
came  no  colony  into  Erinn  but  from  the  Eastern  World ; 
and  it  would  bo  strange  if  they  sh-)uld  not  have  tho  sense 
to  form  their  ivsidenc.s  and  dwellings  after  tho  manner 
of  the  couuiries  fi*om  which  thoy  originally  went  forth, 
and  through  which  they  travelled.  .  .  .  And  if  those 
colonists  of  ancient  Erinn  ercctal  buildings  in  the  country 
similar  to  those  of  the  countries  through  which  they  came, 
as  it  is  likely  they  did,  what  is  the  reason  the  fact  is  doubted. 


Compare,  then,  tho  bnildings  erectod  hnndirJs  and 
hoasauils  o£  yoaia  ago  vrilii  thesa,  aad  it  is  ao  ii->Miilor, 
except  £or  tbe  snporiorlty  o£  the  ancieut  bnilJing  over 
tho  modciii,  that  not  a  stone  nor  an  elevation  o£  the 
ground  should  murk  fheir  sitaation  ;  yet,  snch  13  not  the 
case  ;  for,  so  groat  13  tho  stability  o£  the  old  buildings, 
that  there  are  immense  royal  raiha  ov  palaecs  and  £ort3 
(Liosa)  throughout  Srinn,  in  which  there  arc  numerous 
luii.n  and  polished  stones.  .... 

The  only  cause  o£  douht  is  because  limp-cast  walls  are 
not  seen  standing  in  the  place,  in  which  they  were  erected 
a  thousand  and  a-hal£,  or  two  thousand,  or  threo  thousand 
and  more  years  since:  it  is  no  wander  they  should  not  be  ; 
for  shorter  than  that  is  tho  time  in  which  the  ground  grows 
over  buildings,  when  thoy  are  once  ruined,  or  when  they 
£aU  dowD  o£  themselves  with  age.  In'proo£  of  thi.s,  I 
liavo  myself  seen,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  many  lofty 
lime-cast  castles  built  o£  limestone  ;  and  at  this  day 
(baring  fallen)  there  I'Cmaius  o£  them  but  a  mound  of 
earth;  and  hardly  could  a  person  ignorant  of  tiicir 
former  e;;istci]ce  know  that  there  had  been  bnildinga 
there  at  all. 

I  leave  this,  h-jwcver,  to  the  learned  to  diseuBS,  and 
I  shall  return  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  our  national  history, 
to  whieb  the  ignorant  do  an  injustice. — Ffout  O'Cnrn/it 
Ij::Ui.,-ci  o'.i  ih:.2Ia,\»scr;i,t  ?JuL-i-inh  of  AjiiUut  JaVt  Eii. 
t'linj,  delivered  in  tho  Catholic  Univeraty  of  Iivland,  pp. 
2-2-2,  i-ia  ;  translation  from  Zr-!cFirli/t<  B,.i.l.-  or'  G\-n<\ilo- 
tjks,  Iho  Irish  crigiaal  of  which  is  given  in  ap|jendix  to 
the  same  work. 

livery  one  knows  how  soon  buildings  perish,  TIm 
present  writer  has  seen  wliolo  villages  in  a  flourishing 
state — now,  there  is  not,  whei-o  they  stood,  ovon  the  trace 
of  a  habitation.     In  this  town,  Tuam,  there  were  two 
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old  castles  some  fifty  years  ftgo  ;  the  convent  of  At 
Sisters  of  Mercy  is  now  built  where  the  castle  of  tbe 
Burkes  of  Tuam  stood.  Such  is  time !  The  pillar  towers 
and  the  old  buildings  yet  remain  ! ! 

MODERN  DI-COVKaiES  CONFIUM  THE  SA>rE  VIEWS. 

Just  as  this  sheet  is  going  to  press  (April,  1875), 
a  work  has  been  issued  by  ^lurray,  London,  which 
throws  more  light  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Aryan  racea 
than  any  that  has  been  published  for  the  past  hundred 
years.  The  work  is  styled  T,o]j  and  //■»•  llnnaiiis — a  nar- 
rative of  researches  and  discowrios  made  un  the  site  Ilium 
and  on  the  Trojan  plain,  by  ])r.  Henry  Schliemaim, 
edit<jd  by  Philip  Smith,  li.  A.  The  work  is  not  commonlj 
known,  and  the  narrative  conccrniug  Troy  must  be  to 
scholars  agreeable  reading.  In  this  place  it  is  well  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  has  been  effected  for 
science. 

DR.  scnLiEMAx's  DiscovnraEs  at  troy. 

In  April  1870,  Dr.  Schlicmann  commenced  his  excava- 
tions at  the  mound  of  Ilissarlik,  in  the  Troad — ^the  spot 
attested  as  the  site  of  the  lioineric  Ilium  by  a  tradition 
extending?  without  a  break  from  the  earliest  ac:e  of  histo- 
rical  Greece.  lie  continued,  down  to  June  17,  1873, 
his  explorations,  which  were  then,  for  the  time,  brought 
to  a  close.  In  1S7-1',  Dr.  Schliemann  published  the 
interesting  volume  containing  an  account  of  the  discove- 
ries made  at  Troy  ;  and  out  of  100,000  objects  which  had 
been  brought  to  light,  he  selected  4,000,  representations 
which  he  has  published  with  letter-press  descriptions 
in  an  Atlas  containing  217  (two  hundred  and  seventeen) 
photographic  plates.  In  the  English  version  just  pub- 
lished, thirty-two  lithographic  plates  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  together  with  three  hundred  of  the  best  illustra- 
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iions  selected  out  oE  iho  £onr  thousand  printed  liy  Dr. 
bclilicniiinn.  nuil  tlici'C  arc  or.'anpcd  in  &  coiivoniLiit  form 
throiifrhuut  tliu  body  o£  tho  work-.  Tlicro  liave  Im-od 
bnjtifrlit  to  lifjUt  llionsniLilri  of  objects  in  Tcrrn-cntlu, 
mndo  in  the  slinjie  of  \vln;i'li  or  wliorls,  or  of  a  tnii-Iiko 
form.  t?liort  dficripfions  of  tlie  sfyio  of  woik  man  ship, 
of  Iho  iiiateri:il  nnd  r^rni  of  ttitrfe  ai'c  given.  Sncli  is  the 
new  work  puIiliUu'd  during  ihc  prcj^cnt  week,  di'smplivo 
of  till'  pre-hiii'n  iir  jiradico  au,l  lilo  of  the  Aryan  family. 

■What  doL'S  thiri  IimiucI,  and  latcsl,  and  riclii\sl  contri- 
Imlion  lo  tho  fiuivit  iif  ]i!dfoIi^jry  nnd  liinforie  certainty 
miyoflho  early  Aryan  rai.'i  .s  ?  It  couilrniri  thu  Mosaic 
narrative.  JKw.i  iLS.-iiriis  tho  '•  lalw  of  tho  (k'lililw"  to 
tliuijonsof  Jiivan.  Jlis  descondauts  arc  called '■  Ynva- 
na.s"—(;, sounds  liko  ;/)— that  is  Jm-.-.i.s  (ho  "  yonn^ir 
racij"  in  tho  old  .\ry.ji  li-aditiona  amongst  thoso  who  had 
migirited  Wtslwiiid. 

Thu  fact  that  (lu-ir  names  occur  on  K(^)^>tian  niona- 
mciit.-?.  to  which  ]'^jryi)tidii{;i.sts  ascribe  a  date  not  later  than 
the  tll'ti.'cnth  century  bct'oro  the  Chrijitian  era.  confirms 
tho  very  ancient  bcltlcnicnt  uuLdo  by  icmin^B,  in  North- 
Western  Asia  iliiior,  and  along  its  sca-boai-d.  It  eccma 
that  the  name  Lmians  (another  foi-m  of  IVii'OH'i.',  or  de- 
BC'jiidants  of  Ynvan,  /.c.  Jaran)  bad  been  in  ancient 
times  the  oHci.f..'.  .iinie  for  the  entire  Hellenic  race.  As 
ilie  mounds  of  -Mnn'od  f.id  Konjninic,  of  Kouniiibad  and 
llillah,  have  revcale:!  the  palaces  of  Aafiyriun  and  Ilaby- 
loiiian  Kingii,  ho  the  mound  of  Hissai-lik  ap])ears  to  liavo 
been  the  chief  city  nf  the  primeval  "  Ionian"  IJiupire. 
The  details  <.f  the  diKcovn-ics  made,  (t-nd  to  corn.borato 
this  view.  Tl:i^  objects  discovmd  in  U.:-K-.'.t'  aro 
known  to  have  Uc:.  t  h.'  nMit  i  iicriil  eniUems  of  tlie  Aryan 
race,  and  the  fuct  that  thejo  havo  been  found  in  one  (oi-m 
or  anoiber,  at    all    depths,    ottesta  the  ci.mmoii  Arj-aa 
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descent  of  all  the  dwellers  on  the  bill  before  the  historic 
Ilium.  Thus  there  were  peoples,  and  races,  and  cities 
even  befoi'C  Troy  had  been  founded.  No  trace  of 
Egyptian,  or  Assyrian,  or  Cuihite  influence  has  been  met 
with,  and  the  general  character  of  all  the  remains  brought 
to  liglit  has  been  defined  by  Professor  Conzo,  of  Vienna, 
as  the  earliest  Aryan,  or  Indo-European. 

Why  use  such  strange  words  as  those  employed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph — '*  The  common  Aryan  descent  of  all 
the  dwellers  on  the  hill  before  the  historic  Ilium  ?*'  B©- 
cause  some  writers  speak  and  write  of  its  earliest  in- 
habitants as  non- Aryan;  others  say  that  they  were 
not  Kelts.  If  not,  they  were  from  the  same  stock — sons 
of  Javan,  brother  of  Gomcr,  the  progenitor  of  the  Keltic 
Race.  Are  wo  sure  the  place  excavated  is  the  site 
of  ancient  Troy  ?  Yes.  Had  there  been  another  city  an- 
tiTior  to  the  building  of  Ilium  ?  Yes.  Ilas  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  found  the  Homeric  Ilium  ?  Yes.  By  means  of 
these  excavations,  carried  on  for  three  years,  four  strata 
of  remains  have  been  discovered,  representing  four 
successive  cities,  different  in  the  stages  and  forms  of  their 
civilization ;  cities  which  arose  and  have  perished  on  that 
hill  rising  above  the  Trojan  plain. 

The  lirst,  or  lowest,  discovers  traces  of  a  town  of 
primeval  civilization.  The  Iliad  speaks  of  a  city  which 
preceded  the  Ilium  of  IViam.  In  this  first  stratum  are 
recognised  vestiges  of  the  earliest  Aryan  Settlement  to 
which  legend  points,  as  built  on  the  Tix)ad. 

{'2)  The  second  stratum  exhibits  rcmahis  suggestive  of 
civil  life  which  had  some  allinity  to  the  lirst,  but  of  a 
later  and  a  niaturcr  typo.  This  second  stratum,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Sell  lit.  mami,  is  tlio  Homeric  Tix)y. 

(3)  Above  this,  in  the  third  stratum  are  the  relics  of 
a  third  city,   which,   in   the   shape  and  designs  of   its 
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"  Ur<fa-c"l'.-i«,"  its  instruments  and  ornaments,  showa  a 
close  resomblauce  to  the  sccoud.  The  Trojaoa,  althougli 
o£  the  samt;  race  with  the  Greeks,  were  superior  to  tUoiu 
in  knowlc<Igo  and  in  the  art  of  domestic  and  civilized  life. 
To  borrow  an  iuiago  from  the  great  Epio,  the  arms  oE 
tilaacus  wei-o  of  gold,  wliilo  thoso  o£  Diomodes  were  of 
brasd.  The  one  i^  enihletnatic  of  Troy  at  tho  time  :  the 
other,  of  Grecco. 

Tbo  third  city  was  one  erected  by  tho  Greeks  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Tiw,  not,  iudeedj  immediately  after  tbo 
Ten  Tear  "War,  but  after  many  a  lang  struggle,  and  after 
petty  feuds  for  geuomlionH. 

(i)  And,  now,  what  alxiut  tho  fourth  ?  It  comes 
uppermost,  quite  wncxpectodly,  to  favor  tho  views  put 
forward  in  this  chiipter  hy  the  present  writer,  that  civi- 
lization had  only  ittrograded  from  the  days  of  Noah's 
children  up  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  tho  early  ages 
had  been  the  hrightcst  in  the  light  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  arta  and  sciences;  and  that  the  ngcs  coming  of 
late— those  approaching  the  period  appointed  for  a 
Bedeemcr  to  conio — constituted  the  darkest  period  of 
pajanism. 

In  tho  fonrth  town  the  only  boildinga  of  which  traces 
ivouilcn  ;  the  im[)lemcnin  found  are  of  flint. 
_-ut  forms  of  civilized  litVr  had  gono.      Truly 
r  it  be  said,  in  contemplating  llie  remnant  of  the 
,  rising  over  the  second  mina  of  buried  Troy : 
i  vngciis  yloi-i't  Tciii'i'iiid.'" 
fc  dty  built  on  the  plain  of  Troy  was  founded 
wififl.wh'j, leaving  theif  fieltlements  in  Europe, 
-pLiTit  md  took  up  their 
ncJ  by  the  fact  that  flint 
a  those  found  in  cities  of 
■■  iirth  stratum. 
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1.  In  the  first  or  lowest  stratum  is  found  one  o£  the 
earliest  Aryan  fiettlcmcnts. 

2.  In  the  second,  a  later  Aryan  settlement,  founded  bj 
tlie  Phrygians,  who  caviled  their  town  Ilium  or  Troy. 

3.  In  the  third  stratum,  a  city  built  by  Greeks,  who 
had  conquered  the  Trojans. 

4.  In  the  fourth,  a  town  built  by  Thracians,  who  hid 
overcome  the  Crreeks  or  Phrygians. 

The  excavations  offer  to  tho  learned  world  of  the  pre- 
sent day  a  proof  tho  most  convincing,  that  in  Pagan 
times  tho  more  primeval  the  period,  the  greater  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  Pagan  progenitors;  the  less  ancient  and 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  tho  dawn  of  the  day  of 
Christ's  coming,  tho  darker,  and  tho  deeper  waxed  the 
ignorance  of  the  Pagan  peoples. 

Before  the  volume  just  quoted  and  summarized,  "  Troy 
and  its  Kemains,''  had  appeared,  the  following  allusions 
to  the  grand  dcvelopemeuts  of  tho  arts,  as  shewn  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients  who  had  built  Babylon,  and  Ni- 
neveh, and  Thebes  of  the  hundred  gates,  formed  from 
history  a  proof  of  tho  knowledge  possessed  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  art  of  building  and  decorating,  of  painting 
and  scicntilic  engineering. 

sached  nisToiiY  supronxs  the  Fornxir  oriNiON  BEGAnD- 

IXO  THE  nOUND  TOWERS. 

The    fore^oino:    arccumonts    receive   additional    force 

ij  CD  O 

from  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  pages  of  sacred 
history. 

Prom  the  recoixls  written  by  !Moses,  and  preserved 
by  the  Jewish  kings,  legisilators,  and  faithfully  trans- 
mitted by  the  Scribes,  ifc  is  manifcot  that  in  the  days 
of  Noah  and  of  his  sons  and  their  innnediate  descendants, 
men  of  tho  time  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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This  statement  is  true  of  all  who  had  lived  immediately 
after  the  deluge,  and  especially  of  all  those  who  had  been, 
like  Xoah,  trained  by  the  same  elders  or  teachers  under 
whom  Noah  had  learned.  Apart  from  supernatural  illu- 
mination, or  any  direct  communication  with  God,  in  a 
special  way,  as  when  he  was  ordered  to  build  the  ark, 
and  to  fashion  it  of  a  certain  size  and  form,  Noah's 
knowledge  was  veiy  vast.  His  knowledge  of  hydraulics 
and  pneumatics,  of  ship-building,  of  mechanics,  of  car- 
pentry,  and  engineering,  must  have  been  naturally  ac- 
quired. Moses,  we  know,  apart  from  his  being  a  leader 
of  the  people  of  God,  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  St.  Paul  had  been,  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  trained  in  all  the  branches  of  science  and 
knowledge  taught  in  that  eventful  period. 

The  ratriarclial  mode  of  living,  and  the  transmission 
of  lands  and  learning  to  the  descendants,  tended  to  keep 
np  the  succession  of  advanced  knowledge  in  the  Aryan  as 
well  as  in  the  Semitic  national  families. 

The  sons  and  grand.sons  of  Noah  who  saw  him  build 
the  ark,  and  all  his  direct  and  immediate  descendants, 
must  have  acquired  knowledge  from  a  teacher  so  learned. 

seam's  SO^'S. 

And  hence  Sem,  the  eldest  son,  with  Sem's  sons,  (1 )  Elam, 
(2)  Ashur,  (3;  ArphaxaJ,  (4)  Lud,  ('))  Aram,  and  (6) 
Sera,  and  their  descendants  for  at  least  seven  generations 
down  to  Nachor,  the  grandfather,  and  Thare,  the  imme- 
diate fatlKr  of  Abraham,  must  have  had  the  amplest 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge.  And  then  their 
age  was  so  remarkable ;  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  long 
and  mature  training,  and  acquiring  from  tradition  or  tho 
mouth  of  the  living  elders  the  great  knowledge  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Adam. 
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Wliat  is  trnc  of  Noairs  eldest  son  is  equally  tna 
of  ,Inj>liotli,  the  yfmii*j^»st,  and  his  children.  These 
wei-c  (I)(JoracT,  (-;  Majroi;'',  Qi)  Madai,  (4)  Javan.  (7.) 
Tubal,  (0)  ?.losh('ch,  (7;  Tiras,  and  (S)  Ja])het.  Fron 
GouKi"  have  sprmiL^'  uU  the  Keltic  nations.  From  Javan, 
the  fourth  son,  have  boon  descended  all  the  inhabitanw 
dwelh'ng  in  at'tortiniea  along  the  coast  of  Ajsia  Minor ;  the 
eai-ly  Greeks,  the  louians. 

CH AM 's  soxs. 

The  descendants  of  Cush  (sjirung  from  the  seed  of 
Cham  or  llam)  had,  of  cour.se,  similar  op poi*t unities 
of  acquiring  knowletlgc  and  of  j)utliug  it  into  practice- 
And  hence  iho  son  of  Cnsh — 13eliis,  or  Ximrod  (^i 
J*.  //'VvV  Andt  iif  Ifisfn-j/y  J» oA-  ///,  vol.  /.,  j).  29(1)  had  skill 
and  ])ower  to  buiiil  such  wonders  in  the  art  of  archi- 
ticturo,  as  Babylon  and  Xinovch.  The  children  of 
Misraim  or  ^lizraim,  Cham's  strond  son,  founded  Thebos, 
in  Uj^per  l]^ypt.  Tho  iuspiix'd  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
Law-giver  record  those  ancient,  yet  historic  facts. 

The  i*escarches  made  by  savants  wit liin  the  past  seventy 
years  coniirra  the  same  truthful  records. 

A  three-fold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. 

The  proofs  furnished  in  the  foi'egoiiig  pages  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  tho  ancients,  are  taken  fivm  the 
(1)  very  excavations  made  at  Ilium,  from  the  walls  seen  at 
I'ersepolis,  and  works  of  cyclopcfin  character  still  to  be 
seen  in  tho  East ;  from  the  mounds  of  N  ineveli  and 
I5abylon  ;  tho  rock  temples  of  India  ;  from  the  palaces 
by  the  banks  of  the  Xile,  at  Thebes  ;  at  ^lemphis ;  from 
the  Pyramids.  Again  in  Euroin^  from  the  most  ancient 
cities  oi  !Morca  and  of  !Magi;a  Crecia,  Uml.)ri!i,  l\!truria. 

(L*)  From  the  light  pointing  to  ancient  truth,  furnished 
by  ('(mijKinitlve  jhili  loL'-y. 

(^)  Fium  pagan  hi.-:tui'v,  and  from  analogy. 
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(i)  From  the  inspired  pogoa  of  fho  books  written  by 
^losod  and  iLo  proplicta.  All  these  pt-oofa,  so  flircrsc  iu 
ttitir  order,  and  divei'gent  in  thoir  soui-ccs,  tend  to  tstjil)- 
lish  the  same  objuctivo  historic  realif.j-,  and  lo  aiiow  tliut 
the  L'srly  progeiiiloi'd  of  mankind  Jiad  not  boon  i(j;nciratit 
and  fobblo  in  mind,  or  weak  in  boJy,  or  unj^killrd  in  tlii.^ 
laws  that  govern  human  Bociety,  or  niiac-iuaiiitiHl  wilh 
the  arid,  or  untrained  iu  Uio  teachings  ot  sfiejico  ;  on  tlm 
coiili-ary,  they  fihoiv  that  the  nun  uho built  IJabylon  had 
moru  skill  in  enc^rinociinjj  thau  tboi'j  who  Iiave  re-built 
Bi-oadivay  i;i  Xcw  Yi>rk,  and  the  marble  palaces  of  (.'hi- 
cai:o  and  those  beIon:;iny  to  the  prlnco  nwreiianis  of  thnt 
rising  city  of  the  new  world,  i'or  au  inslaiit,  cimipiii-e 
the  boasti'd  buiklinffS  of  modem  skill,  say  those  of  ?<ew 
York  or  Chicago,  ivitli  tlic  edilices  in  liubylou  of  old — 
ivlmt  a  ccintrant. 

Babylon  stood  In  a  lar^  plain  through  wliicli  the  river 
Euphrates  Uowed.  The  walls  of  the  city— eiglity-sevcu 
feet  thick  and  three  Imudred  and  lifty  higli— f„rmrtl  a 
Bqnaro,  each  tiilo  of  which  wasfiflecn  miles  in  longth. 
Ali-'n^'  each  of  these  aideri  were  twenty-live  gates,  that  is, 
in  all  oni!  humii'ed,  niailo  entirely  of  oolid  bra.ss,  and  fi-ont- 
ing  and  lerniiiiating  lwii;ty-livii  streets,  which,  iu  length 
tif iLLU  niile-s,  ran  iu  paiallel  order  right  thiwngh  tho  wholo 
city.  Thus  it  was  not  one  Broadway  (hat  wan  in  thoso 
days  to  he  found  in  lluhylon,  but  lifty  of  them — twenty- 
live  luunirig  cluo-norlh  and  south,  and  twenfy-livo 
dui-eaat  and  wcrit.  These  slrofis  ran  parallel  to  tho 
bid's  of  thconter  sijnare  boundary,  dividing  (ho  wholo 
city  into  t«euty-tix  timcM  twenty-sis,  or  six  hundred  and 
sevcniv-six  blocks  ;  each  block  or  small  square  was  at 
lL-:;=t  a  half  mile  in  length,  and  in  circuit  two  mihs  and 
a  (iuarter — dimensions  largo  enough  to  conslitutc,  iu 
niuderu  times,  a  fair-siaed  town. 
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The  houses  iu  these  squares  raised  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  stories,  were,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and 
Bufficient  ventilation,  and  for  the  purpose  conducive  to 
health,  a  point  so  much  looked  to  at  the  present  time,  noi 
joined  in  a  row,  but  separate  or  apart,  like  the  couutrjre- 
sideuces  or  mausiuns  of  the  wealthy  adjoining  great  cities. 
Each  house  was  ornamented  on  the  side  front injr  the 
btreet ;  each  mansion  had  its  own  separate  parterres, 
gardt'iis,  yards,  outhouses,  and  every  accommodation 
which  the  laws  of  hygiene  snuggest  or  the  promjjtinga  of 
a  rfiined  and  luxurious  ta^te  dictate. 

Tor  an  account  of  the  quays  and  bridges,  the  lakes  and 
fountains,  and  the  means  employed  to  bring  water  to  each 
liouoo,  and  to  irrigate  the  plain  ;  i'i)r  a  description  of  the 
h;ui"iii'»"  iVJirdciis,  built  to  ♦rratilv  Ainvtis,  dan'^UiTof  As- 
ty:i'_M's,  King  of  lii.'  ."le-li.s,  and  r,ii.-v.il  in  lIlts,  one  above 
liKj  othrr,  iu  r»nn  (n"  tiMi-n-s  ek-vatisl  on  pillars  and 
iircln'.s  to  the  height  o'i  iJoO  ^'  •'.'[  :  (■a--li  «.;;i: vli-n,  a  st[uare  of 
wiiicli  the  siflc  was  lour  hun'iiv'd  it.  t,  anil  ci»ntaiii:ng 
all  kinds  of  trees,  ])!anl.s,  liov.n.s,  ai;iiiia].s.  I'or  a  de- 
seriiition,  ti.o,  oL"  llivj  iem^»:*j  ot"  iJ..'Ir.s,  tiie  wcahh  of  which 
is  calcuiau»l  by  i)it>d..'rus  to  have  been  equal  in  value  to 
tweni v-t\vo  niiiiions  oi"  pounds  hii'i'liuLT — the  learned 
readi.i- is  reL'orrel  to  (^>.iinias  Ciirtia-i,  t .»  Diodorus,  and. 
Jo.se['lius.  A  very  exeeileni  aecount  is  furiii:?hcd  bj 
Itoilin  in  J)ook  iii.  Jiiiji'u  t/'  H^r  /i.<.-<;;,'iuis. 

I'ake  a  view  ol  2siueveli  or  tlie  v'itv  of  Xinns,  son  of 
iNinirod  or  jielus,  and  husband  of  ^e.iiiramis,  wb.ich  was 
built  on  the  i-a^uiii  bank  cif  liio  T.i-iis,  and  had  been 
jiiiictcen  jniles  long  by  eleven  w.le.  \\'Iien  the  prophet 
Jonas  Sv.-ni  by  I'oil.  Went  i)  pri.aeii  to  tiie  peoplo  ot:  that 
vasL  ciiv,  ;;.iei'.  d  writ  K:.s  lu  tl.at  "•  it  was  au  exceed- 
ijiL'lv  ♦Ileal  cilV  ol.  ihiee  dav.-?'  joai  i:ry."'  Ivloderu  exca- 
vation>    bln-w  thai   ii.:   buii-linrj-s    I:m>1  been   as    ":and  as 
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ihosc  of  Babylon.  History  says  that  its  walls  were  100 
feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  three  chariots  could  go  abreast 
with  ease  upon  the  summit.  Fifteen  hundred  Towers, 
two  hundred  feet  high,  adorned  and  fortified  them. 

The  pillars  of  Persepolis,  still  standing ;  the  remains  of 
Ecbatana ;  the  grand  palaces  of  Kamac  and  Luxor, 
with  the  ruins  of  Menmonium,  near  Thebes ;  the  inscrip- 
tions found  on  the  Pyramids  along  the  Nile ;  the  Tablets 
of  Umbria  and  Samnium  ;  the  excavations  going  on  just 
at  present,  and  which  for  the  past  five  years  have  been 
made  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  Mound  of  Hissarlik, 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  very  earliest 
periods  had,  in  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  been 
far  and  away  superior  to  those  who  succeeded  them,  and 
to  those  who  came  immediately  before  the  time  when  the 
Sun  of  Christianity  arose,  spreading  its  light  on  the  face 
of  a  benighted  world. 

PALEOLOGY ANOTHEB  SOUBCE  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

Now-a-days  men  are  found  who  do  not  credit  the  in- 
Bpii'ed  i-ecord  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  and  historian, 
Moses.  It  is  fortunate,  as  if  to  confound  the  incredulity 
of  such  people,  that  ^vithin  the  past  four  score  and  ten 
years  a  light  quite  unforeseen  has  beamed  on  the  early 
history  of  mankind.  In  the  year  1797,  some  engineers 
iu  the  French  army  made  excavations  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fort  near  the  Egyptian  city,  Kosetta,  in  the 
Delta,  through  which  the  Nile  discharges,  by  many  open- 
ings, its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.  Some  feet  below 
the  surface  the  men  employed  found  a  slab  of  basalt 
stone,  three  feet  long,  by  two  and  u-half  wide,  covered 
with  strange  writing  and  hieroglyphical  characters.  The 
French  wcro  :j')on  after  beaten  at  Alexandria  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  this  slab  was  given  up  to  th(j  British  commander, 
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and  conveyed  by  hiiu  to  Ix)ndon.  It  contained  a  memom? 
written  in  tlii-co  fornis  df  speech — in  hierogUithics,  in 
Koptic  or  Egyptian,  and  in  Greek.  A  key  to  the  inttr- 
pretation  of  tho  hici-oglypliic  s^'mhols  was  discovei'ed  W 
Thomas  Young  (177i>-1^21>),  already  famous  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  tho  undulatory  theory  of  h'ght,  as  oppciseJ  to 
that  of  emission  proix)unde<l  by  Newton.  To  him,  and 
to  J.  F.  ChampolHon  (171)U-lS;n;  and  son,  M.  CLam- 
jx)lHon,  is  due  tho  glory  of  deciphering  tho  monumental 
records  of  ancient  i^gyi)t.  Max  MuIIlt,  in  his  Lcctunhii 
second  volume,  points  out  how  this  work  was  pushed  4ia 
until  ever}'  sentence  and  syllable  of  tho  hidden  characters 
Ix'canie  plainly  i^evealed.     This  was  a  wonderful  success. 

'rin'^cj  reenr  "s  tell  Ihal,  nut  in  I'libvlon  alone,  nor  untbe 
bau!:.«>  oK  the  Tiiriif^,  liad  wo:ulors  lu'di  done  in  the  art  of 
builv'.iuL'  :  bui  at  'i'liL-liCs  uL"  a  hii:ia:\'l  i:*;itcs  (I'l  il  r.  '^^lf 
./..  J.)  in  riijM'i-  .l\L'yj»;  :  in  tin:  !  itl.ici-.s  to  the  East  an»l 
\s\:\  ami  North  ul."  ihiU.  1*::..!^::^  ws'wx  eitv  ;  in  tlie 
]»vi'ai::ido  and  obL-lis-.s— -WvMidi  rs  i:i  tl.o  ail  ofpaintinsf  niiJ 
hri:ViUrnv;  oL"  civrinir.  e*»l«>iiiiii;r,  \\\\k\  d*  writinir.  whith 
t'.\i.sl.  t.)  i'.ii;  d:i\--  h.'ul  ilic  >pltiii:I(l  aMIitics  oL"  Kgyptiau 
Ki:!'js  ar.i.l  lacn  ol'  science  Ixi-n  ail- .  In]  bei"i>;".'  tiie  world. 

\Vh:il  wa^  Thcb/-.  r  'J  hi*  ;:iai;JiSL  city,  oiilirr  now  or 
then,  in  the  world;  Iroin  each  of  its  huiiihvd  gates,  liii- 
ti«ri;uis  i-ay,  that  it  could  .si*nd  forth,  at  once,  two  hundred 
crlKnini..-,  and  ten  tliousand  il^'-htiug  men. 

in  the  viciniiy  of  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Egj-pt, 
stand  the  w<»nderlul  ruins  of  the  ancient  palaces  Kamac 
and  Luxor,  and  the  ^Mannoniuni.  Kamac  surpasses  in 
grandeur  every  structure  in  ani"*'  iit  Thebes,  or  in  the 
world.  The  approach  to  Karnac  is  l)y  a  long  avenue  of 
sphinxes,  tlie  longest  oL'  its  kind  in  i'igypt,  leading  to  a 
sureission  of  portals  witli  colo.v.al  .^laiaes  in  front.  Theso 
are  remarkable,  even  by '.he  vaviviy  of  the  materials  in 
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wliifh  ihcy  arc  cut.  Stone,  like  marble,  and  varioffiitcd 
limfsloce,  iv>.'iL'-colonrccl  ami  lilack  mai'lile  ol!  Svoin;,  li  .vo 
all  I.OL'ii  Uii-.il  iH  tlicii'  slructuro.  Tliei-o  arc  two  ulu'liska. 
Olio  i)inctj--one  fcot  ing'n,  adorne-.l  with  Bculpturo.s,  ]  urt'ivt 
even  to  this  day  iu  theii-  cxu.-ution.  l"Lc  principil  h^ill  o£ 
the  palace  to  ht;  seen  at  this  hour  by  ti-avoUers,  is  U18  feet 
long  aud  IGO  broad,  with  a  roof  supported*  by  J'.iG 
columns,  seventy  feet  high  and  3G  feet  thick.  Now  this 
iraTaeose  ball  leads  into  a.  ci>art  where  there  ara  Eotir  obe* 
liskd  and  twelve  coloaaal  lignres.  Two  other  courts,  of 
the  Bamo  kind,  lead  to  the  apartments  of  tho  Kin^^'s.  Ad- 
jacect  to  the  I'alace  are  many  other  extensive  build- 
ings of  the  same  style.  fHee  description  in  HoHln's 
AiKkut  Uliloyy  ;  also  Uidori/  of  E'jijiiliiin  Ant/quiUca,  by 
CasscU,  liondoii.,) 

Tho  entianco  to  tho  Palace  o£  the  Lusor,  about  two 
miles  from  Karuac,  is  of  the  same  character.  The  effect 
of  these  ruins  on  the  mind  of  tho  traveller  looking  on  even 
now  is  that  of  awe  and  sublimity.  He  seems  like  one 
who  treads,  not  aa  lloore  describca  "  Tlio  Banquet  llall 
deserted,"  but  like  ono  conducted  through  tlie  liailn  of 
giant  palaces,  where  demi-godd  liiid  iwelkd  in  luxury  j 
and  where  men  of  SL'ienco  and  art  lind  di.-ipinyod.  wilh 
princ.ly  profusion,  tlie  rejourcos  of  luijjhly  minds  ami 
primeval  power. 

Tho  writer  will  not  describe  tho  Pyramids — those 
fitupendous  muiiummts  of  huiiiaii  hdiour  iiud  eiigineiTiug 
ekill.  'J  Ley  are  sufJciently  w.'ll  known  to  mo.st  iieholars 
of  the  pre^oiiT:  timu.  AtLoiver  l'';:'ypt,  betivceullenipliia 
and  Helioiioliii  tii.re  are  throo  pyramids,  pronounced  lo ba 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  Ihero  B.n:  iu  all  one  hundred 
and  eiglity  jiyramidal  structures,  it  is  i^aid,  strewn  along 
the  banks  of  the  K'dt;  fniiri  Heliopolia  up  as  far  ua 
iKthiopia.     f-'i.ino  are  Ijailt  eu(  ir.  h-  of  f  tone.     The  nainw 
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of  tbc  Kings  who  erected  them,  and  the  datea  in  which 
tliey  ilourishcd  have  been  wrought  in  symbolic  characters 
on  the  stones  or  bricks.  The  stones  em})lojed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Pyramids  were  taken  from  one  qnany  in  the 
Lybian  chain  of  mountains,  which,  west  of  the  Biver  Nile^ 
raise  their  heads  to  the  skies. 

The  hilge  pillars  of  grauite,  ono  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  ten  in  breadth,  and  eight  in  depth,  were  hewn, 
then  squared,  chiseled,  and  carried  some  hundreds  of 
miles  on  rafts — at  times  even  against  the  current,  and 
raised  to  heights  varying  from  ono  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  One  of  the  Pyramids  at  Mjem« 
l»his  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height — containing 
tlm*ty-threo  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  mason  work — and 
covei'3  thirteen  acres  of  surface. 

Thus  Eg}'pt  stands  in  her  Pyramids  a  perennial  land- 
mark in  the  domain  of  the  world's  histoiy,  connecting  the 
period  of  the  deluge  with  the  present.  Take  away  the 
records  written  by  the  pen  of  Moses,  ihero  still  remain 
the  ryramidd,  raising  their  heads  above  all  passing  mists, 
and  proclaiming  the  story  of  the  knowledge,  and  the 
bkill,  and  the  j)ractical  power  of  the  immediate  posterity 
of  Noah  and  his  children. 

Scliolai's  of  the  pi-esent  day  are  enabled,  through  their 
knowledge  of  liieroglyphical  science,  to  understand,  to 
n^ad,  and  to  translate  the  history  of  the  past  greatness 
of  Kgyptian  power. 

Within  the  Pyi'amids,  still  greater  proofs  of  early 
knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  found ;  statues, 
paintingri,  figures  sculptuixxl  in  stone;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  glass  images;  glass  colonized  in  the  process ' 
of  manufacture  ;  earthen  jars  ;  mummies  in  millions ; 
woven  textile  ;  lincu  fabrics  ot!  ihe  riuest  and  must  wou- 
(Ic'if ul  kind  :  mcOiimcs  •,  ^v^wai-Cci ;  all  poiatiug  out  with 
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ft  voice  to  the  cars  of  men  of  science,  londer  and  clearer 
than  if  the  Pharoes'  and  Josephs'  had  again  arisen 
£rom  the  tombs,  to  tell  the  living  generations  of  the 
glories  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  perfect  mastery  of 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

TO  SUM  rp. 

The  mins  of  Nineveh,  of  Ecbatana,  and  to  some  extent, 
those  of  Babylon,  are  a  proof,  to-day,  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  building  possessd  by  the  descendants  of  Sem. 
The  Pyramids  and  the  palaces  at  Thebes,  and  the  super- 
stmctures  at  Memphis,  show  that  the  descendants  of 
Cham  were  not  inferior  in  knowledge  to  those  who  sprung 
from  the  race  of  Sem.  And  certainly  the  cave  temples  of 
Persia,  the  excavations  in  the  Troad,  of  works  erected  by 
the  Aryan  race,  point  the  proof  that  Japhet  s  sons  and 
grandsons  had  not  been  inferior  to  their  cousins  in  the  art 
of  building.  Now,  it  is  from  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet  the 
Keltic  race  have  sprung.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Japhet  were  skilled  in  the  art  of 
building  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  science,  too. 
The  lonians  and  all  the  Greeks  were  the  descendants  of 
Javan,  the  fourth  son ;  the  Kelts,  or  Gaels,  (British,  Irish) 
are  the  descendants  of  Gromer,  Japhet's  eldest  son. 

Amongst  the  earliest  migrations  westward  from  the 
Aryan  table  land,  the  Kelts,  according  to  Max  Miiller, 
and  every  scholar  versed  in  comparative  philology,  were 
the  very  first.  Hence,  they  brought  with  them  that 
knowledge  which  their  forefathers  had  possessed.  Their 
language  proves  this  fact  ;  their  foot-prints  through 
Europe  confirm  this  statement ;  and  lastly,  the  cyclopean 
character,  both  in  size  of  stone,  sloping  shape  of  turret,  of 
pillar,  of  window  and  doorway,  point  out  to  a  kindred 
origin,  if  not  in  race,  at  least  in  architectural  training, 
which;  it  seems,  had  been  at  the  very  earliest  period  com^ 
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nion  to  the  descendants  of  Japhet  (Gromer  and  Javaii^  is^ 

wtJl  0.S  tu  tlic  ilesceudants  of  Sem  and  of  Cbam. 

AVUAT  MOTIVr  UHOr.D  THE  ANCIEXT5  TO  BVILD  ? 

Ouc  other  question  remains  to  l>e  put  and  answered. 
"Wliy  flid  the  ancients  of  the  primeval  period  erect  such 
magiiificent  monuments  of  intelligent  skill  and  of  human 
power  as  those,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  found  io 
this  veiy  hour  by  the  traveller  as  he  pursues  his  in- 
vestigation on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  of  the  Tigris, 
or  the  Nile — in  Syria,  in  the  Peloponesus,  Etruria  or  Eire  ? 

The  Hehi-ew  Law-giver  gives  the  reason.  Before  the 
the  dispersion,  he  tells  us  that  the  descendants  of  the  sons 
of  Noali  said  :  "  Come,  let  us  make  a  city  and  a  tower,  the 
top  when.'of  may  reach  to  Heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  onr 
name  famous  hefoi-e  we  be  scattered  abroad  over  all  the 
Earth."  Tliese  words  of  the  inspired  leader  of  God*s 
people  tells  the  world  now  that  the  first  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  kingdoms  of  earth  had  been  influenced  by 
those  human  motives,  which,  to  this  hour,  sway  the  breasts 
of  the  children  of  men — ^namely,  a  desire  to  avoid  death 
or  destruction  by  a  second  deluge,  and  to  render  their 
name  and  fame  imperishable  amongst  men.  Motives, 
such  as  these,  iuducnced  the  builders  of  the  tower, 
around  which  the  city  of  ]>abylon  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  built.  The  descendants  of  these  famous 
builders  inherited  the  skill  of  their  fathers  ;  and  al- 
though dispersed  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  to  the 
North  and  to  the  8outli,  they  brought  with  them  the 
same  desire  for  glory,  the  same  lovo  to  render  them- 
selves and  their  own  names  imperishahle. 

KINDRED  MOTIVES  TROKD  TUKIR  DESCENDANTS. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  all  those 
who  emigrated  from  the  cradle  homo  either  to  Syiia^  or  to 
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Piilostinc,  nnd  to  Armonia,  or  to  the  East  as  far  as  tlie 
Hidflaa,  ami  beyond  it,  oi'  turning  southward  to  ]*]gypt, 
aluii^'  Iij  llin  Kilo,  or  to  Europe,  Greece,  Etruria,  Kin?, 
Lad  been  iui'luciiced  by  tho  samo  derire  to  render  their 
names  imperishable  and  thcmsclvce,  a^  far  as  could  be, 
immortal.  These  motives  would  have  been  sufficiently 
Strong  to  urge,  in  after  years,  the  leaders  o£  the  different 
migratory  bands  o£  pre-historic  peoples — ^to  settle  duwn, 
as  they  did,  and  erect  Pillar  Towera — monumenta  like 
to  those,  but  not  quite  eo  massive,  that  they  had  seen 
bnilt  in  tho  cradle-land  o£  their  race. 

A  portion  of  the  descendantsof  Gomer,  in  sncccsaive  emi- 
grations, came  across  tlirongh  Europe  and  founded  a  colony 
iu  Ireland.  This  fact  rest)  for  ita  certainty  on  tho  teach- 
ing of  comparative  philolc^.  Tho  best  philologists  in 
Europe  proclaim  that  tho  Kelts  were  the  first  who  had 
emigrated  from  Asia.  MacFirbis,  in  his  Book  of  Genea- 
logies, says :  "  There  came  no  colony  into  Eirinn  but 
from  the  eastern  world."  They  were  thoroughly  ac- 
(|naintcd  with  tho  Ecienco  of  architecture  and  ivith  tho  ' 
art  of  building.  Their  breasta  were  actuated  with  the 
same  motives— a  desire  to  bo  famous,  and  to  avoid  tho 
dangers  of  a  second  flood — that  actuated  their  pro- 
genitors. 

(1)  Tliesc  reasons  alono  are  quite  snfGcient  to  show 
Tvliy  the  early  Keltic  sottlers  in  Eire  built  the  Itound 
Towers. 

(2)  No  doubt,  in  after  times  these  pillar  piles  sor\-ed 
ns  prison  fortresses;  for  instance,  that  at  AiUacli,  in  the 
county  of  Deny,  built,  according  to  tho  testimony  of  our 
ancient  records  (aeo  p.  ^S"  supra),  soventoen  hundred 
years  before  tJic  birth  of  Chriiit. 

The  house  of  tho  hostag.-s,  or  prison,  erected  at  AiU-nnh 
by  order  of  DfjliJa,  king  of  tho  Taatlia  de  Dannau,  was 
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"  circular,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  one  stone.''  So  it  a 
described  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  A  fortress  of  that  de- 
Bcription  presents  all  the  features  of  the  Round  Tower. 
It  was  of  stone,  and  it  was  circular,  it  was  tapering,  it 
was  closed  at  the  top  with  one  stone.  Such  is  tho  shape 
and  character  of  those  Hound  Towers  that  still  survive  in 
all  their  ancient  completeness  of  form  ;  for  instance,  that 
at  Turlough,  county  ^ayo,  at  Devenish,  and  at  Antrim. 

The  Eound  Towers  then  may  have  served  for  tho  war- 
like Kings  of  ancient  Ireland  as  prisons  or  f  ortrosseSy  and 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  hostages. 

There  is  a  pillar  tower  at  Elilbennan,  near  Tnam.  Be- 
fore tho  young  Bishop  Benignus,  or  Bennin,  had  come  to 
tho  territory  of  Conmaicne,  or  Tuam,  in  the  Barony  of 
Dunmore,  tho  place  now  called  Kilbannon  had  been 
known  by  tho  name  Dun^lAiga/idh,  i.e.,  Louis's  Fortress. 
When  St.  Benignus,  in  company  with  St  Patrick,  had  come 
from  Donach  Patrick  to  Dwn-Lugaidh,  it  is  said  that  the 
saint  dug  a  fountain,  in  the  waters  of  which  he  baptized 
nine  lepers,  who  became  instantly  healed  of  their  leprosy. 
Kiatha,  tho  chieftain  of  that  district,  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers and  clients,  and  all  the  people  of  the  entire  country 
of  Conmaicne — St.  Jarlath's  cousins,  himself  and  his 
father  and  relatives — were  baptized  in  that  fountain.  That 
well,  or  fountain,  is  to  bo  seen  to  this  day  at  Kilbennan. 
Its  waters  gush  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  Bound  Tower 
wliich  to  this  hour  is  to  be  seen.  Two  things  remain  to 
this  day  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  historical  event— first, 
the  "  Dun"  or  pillar  tower  of  Lughaidh  ;  second,  the 
fountain  gushing  forth  at  its  foot.  At  the  time,  say, 
A.D.  440,  the  Dun  existed,  it  was  the  fortified  home  of 
the  chieftain  Niatha. 

St.  Patrick  and  St.  Benignus  came  from  Hcadford  to 
tho  present  Kilbennin — the  territory  of  Conmuicne — as  tho 
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barony  of  DniimoFc,  Tnam,  had  tlicn  (440  a.d.)  bcon  coUcd. 

"  £t  ibi  desccndit  Patricins  do  cnira  ;  ct  venernut  ad 
illnm  novem  Icproai  viri  Gentiles,  antea  nunqnam  croden- 
tea,  et  clamavcmnt :  Si  veroa  cat  Dens  tans,  eanct  not)  do 
lepra  iste."  Snrresernnt  S.  Patricins  ct  Sanctna  Be- 
nignaa,  ct  elevavcrunt  cespitem  de  terra ;  et  ebulivit  fona 
IncidiBStmns  de  terra,  m  quo  baptizati  snnt;  et  id  eodem 
bora  sanati  saiit  do  lepra,  ct  dcdernnt  gloriam  DomiDO 
Et  de  hoc  miracalo  iste  fona  semper  nominatnr  *'  fona 
leprosomm."  In  quo  £onte  mnlti  infirmi  Bemper  sanan- 
tm-.  In  qno  etiam  baptizavit  8.  Benignns  Echennm 
£linm  Briani. 

Fostea  renit  Dominua  illitiB  regionia  Niatha  filins  Diu 
bhani  ad  Sanctoe  nsqae  ad  illumlocnm  cnm  filiis  qninqna 

Bois et  Tovit  illam  villain  Sanctis  quia  ibi 

vidit  miracalnm.  In  illo  loco  baptizatna  est  N^iatha  cnm 
filiia  snis,  a  Sancto  Benigno;  et  onmes  etiam,  habitorea 

illins  regionia  baptizati  sont In  iUo  loco 

fnndata  est  a  Sancto  Benigno  civitas  nempe  in  Don- 
'Lngh&idh,  sen  in  Dono  Lngadii  filii  Niathn.  .  .  Et 
epedalitcr  Lngadios,  filios  niath»  contolit  ipsis  taam 
arcem  ciun  predio  adjocente,  et  ibi  Ecclesiam  extroxcront 
qofe  olim  ex  Lagadii  nomine  Dmi-Lugai^  i.o.,  Duniun 
liQgadii  dicebator,  hodio  vero  Eill-Beinein,  i.e.,  Cella  B&< 
nigni  appeliatnr — Triadia  ThatimaiarijiB,  &c.  Lovanii, 
1647.     Folio.     By  Rev.  John  Colgan. 

In  the  second  volnme  of  his  magnificent  work,  Cd- 
gan  gives  a  abort  life  of  St.  Benignns  in  the  third  Ai>- 
pendix  to  the  seventh  )ifo  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  from  that 
Appendix  the  foregoing  excerpt  has  been  taken. 

Ware,  in  Vol.  II.,  aays  of  Colgan :  Ho  was  a  native 
of  the  County  Donegal ;  a  Franciscan  Friar  in  tho  Irish 
Convent  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padoa,  Lonvain.  Ho  was 
Professor  of  Theology.    He  was  well  qualified  to  colkst 
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and  write  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints.  He  died  at 
Louvain,  1G58.  His  learning  and  his  honor,  it  mnstbe 
said,  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  men  of  letters. 

A  Round  Tower  stands  to  this  rery  hour  on  the  spofc 
where,  at  Kilbennin,  St.  Bonignus  baptized  the  nine 
lepers,  the  Prince  and  people.  The  presence  of  the 
"  fountain,"  or  llcsacd  well  of  St.  Benin,  as  it  is  called, 
points  out  the  identity  of  the  present  Round  Tower  with 
the  Bun  of  Prince  Louis,  or  at  least  with  the  fortress  in 
the  Dun.  This  single  instance,  couple  d  with  the  statement 
made  in  the  book  of  Lecan,  that  a  circular  fortress  or 
prison,  with  a  single  stone-covering  at  the  top,  had  been 
erected  at  the  Palace  of  Allcach,  in  Deny,  points  plainly 
enough  to  the  probable  truth,  that  Round  Towers  had 
been  made  ui>o  of  by  the  petty  princes  of  Eire  as  for- 
tresses for  tlio  secure  keeping  of  hostages. 

The  story  of  Deicdfe,  who  in  early  youth  had  been 
confined  in  a  tower  of  this  description,  is  favourably 
suited  to  show,  in  a  much  stronger  light,  the  probabihty 
just  pointed  out,  that  the  towers  had  been  used  as  for- 
tresses to  secure  hostages,  or  as  keeps  to  confine  those  to 
whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Princes,  it  was  not  safe  to 
grant  freedom. 

The  foregoing  view,  regarding  the  use  of  the  Hound 
ToAvers,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Wilde,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a  memoir 
just  published  in  the  Dullln  JJnimrsity  Ma'jazinc  for  ApriJy 
1875.  He  states  that  they  were  "  places  of  refuge.'*  A 
tower  intended  to  keep  hostages  safe  is  certainly  a  fitting 
place  of  refuge  against  hostile  attacks  from  without. 

*'  As  regards  the  Round  Towers,  for  example,  one  would 
suppose  that  everything  that  could  bo  advanced  on  every 
possible  view  of  their  origin  and  uses  had  been  said  over 
^^  over  again.    But  Sir  William,  on  appai-ently  concln- 
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Bive  evidence,  showed  that  they  were  intended  chiefly  aa 
places  of  refnge.'* — Memoir  of  Sir  William  Wilde. 

The  strange  and  phantastic  theories  put  forward  hy 
'ELcnry  O'Brien  and  Marcus  Keane,  rest  npon  chimerical 
views,  or  at  least  on  accidental  features  of  similarity 
found  to  exist  between  Hibernian  and  Persian  Pillar 
Towers.  The  false  and  hideous  doctrines  of  Budhism, 
foul  in  their  features  of  phallic  worship,  have  been,  with 
much  ingenuity,  but  with  no  logical  reasoning,  forced  by 
those  writers  into  the  question  of  the  Round  Towers, 
while  the  simple  objects  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing 
views  have  been  wholly  ignored.  The  sloping  character 
of  these  perennial  piles  had  been  modelled  on  a  common 
architectural  principle,  carried  out  in  Babylon,  Thebes, 
Memphis,  and  a^Fycenoj,  by  which  stahiUhj  and  durahilihj 
were  at  the  same  time  secured — stability  in  the  extended 
base  and  pointed  top ;  durability  in  the  solid  masses  of 
stone,  the  shape  of  the  structure,  the  tapering  circular 
form,  having  always  the  centre  of  gravity  within  tho 
surface  on  which  the  tower  rests,  while  on  the  outside  tho 
least  possible  amount  of  pressnre  acted  on  the  building. 
These  are  some  of  tho  purposes  for  which  tho  Round 
Towers  had  been  intended  in  pagan  times.  The  other 
nses  to  which,  in  Christian  times,  too,  they  have  been 
turned,  have  been  told  by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  in 
his  poem  already  quoted. 

WHEN  WERE  THEY  BUILT  ? 

To  answer  this  question  is  not  within  tho  scope  of  the 
present  work  ;  yet,  as  so  much  has  been  written  here,  it 
would  seem,  that  if  omitted,  the  point  had  been  passed 
over  intentionally. 

The  Pagan  period  may  be  divided  into  two,  the  remote 
and  tho  late  pagan  period.    It  is  certain,  from  all  tha' 
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has  boon  jnst  stated  in  these  pages,  that  the  Bound  Toweii 
had  been  the  work  of  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing ;  and  we  have  seen  that  mankind  possessed  greater 
knowledge  some  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era  than  they  possessed  at  a  later  period.  The  Bonnd 
Towers  must,  therefore,  have  been  built  at  that  time^ 
when  men  were  best  skilled  in  science  and  in  the  arts  of 
building.  The  records  in  stone  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and 
Persia  tell  us  that  this  was  the  earliest  period  after  the 
deluge,  when  men  were  cydopean,  if  not  in  stature,  al 
least  in  power  of  mind.  Comparative  philology  proves 
the  truth  ;  and  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  aU  that  civil  and 
sacred  history  testifies. 

The  science  of  comparative  philoloj(y  treats  this  ques- 
tion apart  from  history,  just  as  geology  investigates  the 
truths  of  the  physical  world,  or  astronomy  those  which 
treat  of  the  relative  movements,  size  and  splendour,  times 
and  spaces,  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Comparative  philology, 
apart  from  history,  shows  that  all  the  migrations  to  an- 
cient Eire  were  of  Keltic  origin.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  words  of  Sir  William  Wilde. 

Now  all  these  peoples — ^those  who  came  with  Partha- 
lon,  tho  Fomorians,  Nemidians  Tuatha  do  Dannans,  Flr- 
bolgs,*  Milesians — ^the  patriotic  navigator  along  our 
coasts ,  the  mid-Europe  primitive  Shepherd  and  Culti- 
vator ;  the  Northern  Warrior,  and  tho  Iberian  Buler, 
were,  according  to  my  (Sir  William's)  view,  all  derived 
from  one  Keltic  stock.  They  spoke  the  same  language^ 
and  their  descendants  do  so  still.  When  they  acquired  a 
knowledge  of    letters,   they    transmitted  their  histoiy 

*  Fir,  moans  "  men  ;"  «  bolg,"  of  bags,  Fomorians, «  fog,"  booty, 
**  mara,"  of  the  sea.  To  this  day  "  sea-bathers"  aro  oall^  in  Irish 
"  Foglimaires,"  in  Clare  and  Galway.  Thuatha,  a  tribe,  a 
country,  a  class  of  people  living  in  a  rural  difltriot,  de^  of 
Dannau — bold  people,  or  Dannans. 
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througli  the  Irish  language.  No  donht  they  fused  ;  bufc 
Bomehow  a  qnicker  fusion  of  races  has  not  been  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Un- 
like the  Anglo-Norman  in  later  times,  the  Milesian  was  a 
long  way  from  home ;  the  rough  sea  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
rolled  between  him  and  his  previous  hcMlat ;  and  if  he  be« 
-  came  an  (absentee  he  was  not  likely  to  find  much  of  his 

possessions  on  his  return We  find  but ''  ono 

lauguage"  among  the  Irish  people  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

"  The  linguistic  or  philological  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  clearly  decisive.  The  name  of  each  migrating  colony  is 
Gaelic.  The  residue  of  the  early  races,  already  described, 
spoke  ONE  language,  called  Ckielic;  so  did  the  Scotch, 
the  Welsh,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  Britons  and 
the  Bretons.  It  was  not  only  the  popular  conversational 
tongue  used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  it  was 
also  employed  in  genealogies,  annals,  and  other  records 
in  a  special  character,  not  quite  peculiar  to  this  country, 
but  then  common  in  Europe." 

The  foregoing  passage  is  taken  from  page  9  of  the 
Address  to  tike  AfdUropological  Section  of  the  British  Associo' 
tion,  Belfast,  August  19th,  1874,  by  Sir  William  Wilde, 
M.D.,M.R.I.A. 

The  conclusion  which  Sir  William,  as  a  scientist,  draws 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  ancient  migrations  to  Eire  spoke 
the  same  language,  is,  that  no  matter  by  what  name  they 
wore  styled  in  ancient  Irish  annals,  still  they  were  all  of 
the  same  generic  Keltic  stock,  marching  onward  from  the 
Aryan  motherland  in  Persia.  Therefore,  Parthalon  and 
iis  companions  were  Kelts ;  the  Fomorians  were  Kelts ; 
the  Nemedians,  Kelts ;  the  Tuatha  de  Dannans,  Kelts  ; 
tlie  Firbolgs  and  the  Milesians,  Kelts.  They  wore  not 
tlici-cfoixi  Cuthitei>,  or  descendants  of  Ham,  as  Mr.  Mar* 
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cus  Kcano  asserts,  nor  Plioonecians,  and  consequent Iv  de- 
sceudfiiitrf  of  Hum,  through  Canaan.  "Tliey  wore  do- 
BccTuled  direct  fr.'iu  Jnphct,"  says  Sir  William  AVilde. 
"  Cuthitcs  "were  not  known  hero  then." 

OPINIONS  REFUTED. 

The  folly  of  tlie  Cuthite  theory  becomes  patent  to  one 
skilled  in  the  science  of  comparative  philology.  TLo 
Phceiiccian  theory,  too,  regarding  Ireland  s  first  settlera 
melts  away  before  tho  blaze  of  modem  science,  just  as 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  melted  away  in  pre- 
sence of  the  light  that  arose  in  tho  sixteenth  centopy, 
from  the  genius  of  Father  Copemic,  and  the  discoTeries 
of  Gjililuo. 

]>ut  tho  reader  will  ask  which  of  these  migrating  races 
built  the  liound  Towt-rs  ?  AVas  it  the  Poniorians,  as 
Valleuccy  stated;  or  was  it  tho  Tuafha  dc  Jhinnarts,  as 
Henry  O'Brien  asserts,  and  as  Sir  William  Wilde  inti- 
mates ;  nay,  as  some  scraps  from  our  ancient  Irish  annals 
say,  the  Book  of  Lecan,  already  quoted,  seems  to  continn. 
Such  is  the  common  view  of  tliose  who  supported  the 
third  opinion.  Was  it  the  Firbolgs,  or  the  Nemedians  ? 
Or  was  it  some  unknown  Keltic  race. 

This  investigation  has  been  treated  quite  apart,  and 
entirely — in  the  outline  or  plot — away  from  tho  walk  of 
written  records. 

The  ancient  annals  of  Ireland  may  bo  correct,  or  may 
not :  in  tliem  the  names  of  various  migrations  to  Ire- 
land in  ancient  times  aro  given.  But  every  intelligent 
reader  should  ask — ^tirst,  are  all  these  cori-ect — is  tho 
number  of  colonies  named  accurate  ?  Had  there  not 
been  other  colonists  or  migratory  bands  of  men,  just  as 
there  are  now  various  migi-ations  to  the  land  of  the  West 
beyond  the  Atlantic  waves  ?  No  Irish  historian  possessed 
of  any  iudgmviiit  could  say  that  there  wcix)  not  other 
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settlers  in  ancient  Ireland  besides  those  named ;  nor  could 
Lo  assert,  for  certain,  that  those  named  liad  been  settlers 
in  the  precise  way  in  which  their  achievments  and  name 
are  recorded.  No  duubt  our  ancient  records  are  in  sub- 
stance correct,  but  much  has  been  omitted,  and  much  has 
been  left  to  tho^ancy  of  historians.  The  father  of  his- 
tory, Herodotus,  drew  upon  his  imagination  for  facts  ;  his 
sons  in  Ireland  have  not,  at  times,  been  unmindful  of 
such  teaching. 

The  only  fair  answer,  therefore,  that  can  be  supplied 
from  the  pages  of  Comparative  Philology  and  Palconiology 
is,  that  those  who  built  the  Round  Towers  had  been 
Ar}ans,  therefore  clever  to  plan  and  courageous  to  execute ; 
that  they  were  of  the  Keltic  stock  ;  and  that  they  were 
amongst  the  very  first  settlers  in  this  isle  of  destiny. 
Comparative  philology  knows  nothing  about  such  names 
as  Tomorians,  or  Firbolgs,  or  any  of  the  six  migrations 
named.  The  tei-ms  *'  Fomorian,"  sea-robber ;  "  Firbolg," 
bagmen,  are  accidental.  Paleontology  deals  with  races, 
not  parties  of  a  race  styled  by  a  technical  name.  They 
came,  not  only  at  different  periods,  but  they  came  by 
diilerent  routes ;  and  though  originally  of  one  stock,  they 
presented  a  change  at  an  early  period  in  their  physique 
and  in  their  character. 

HOW  DID  THEY  COME  ? 

For  the  present  the  question  is  waived — liow  did  they 
come  ?  By  what  route  ?  Was  it  by  the  shores  of  the 
south  of  Europe — or  northwards,  by  the  Caucasian 
passes,  through  Sarmatia,  Dacia,  and  Germania  ?  Ethno- 
logists and  philologists  agree  that  the  Aryan  highway  to 
Westem  Europe,  and  to  Ireland,  was  not  confined  to  one 
passage,  but  that  the  fiery  Kelts  hastened  westward, 
thi-ough  Greece,  Pannonia,  Italy,  Helvetia,  Spain,  as  well 
as  through  Bhaetia,  Gallia,  Belgia,  and  Britannia. 
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Irishmen  at  home  an  abroad  ding,  and  jnstly,  too,  with 
wonderful  pertinacions  force  to  the  story  of  their  early 
ancient  history.  This  feeling  is  natural,  it  ia  right ;  it 
is  founded  on  the  knowledge  which  they  'possess  until 
they  obtain  clearer  and  larger  views.  Zeuss  tells  as,  that 
they  were  so  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  reading  Irish  public,  not  trained  in  the  sciences  of 
language  and  of  hermeneutics,  do  not  advert  to  the  fiict, 
that  the  substantial  portion  of  a  narration  may  be  troe^ 
and  yet  the  colouring  false ;  they  do  not  see  into  the 
necessity  of  examination  of  other  witnesses  besides  those 
favourable  to  their  own  views,  or  of  cross-examining  their 
own  historic  witnesses. 

In  the  subject  matter  before  the  readei*,  Itistory  and 
comfarativc  gram.nar  and  ^paleontology  pronounce  with  one 
accord  that  tlie  firet  colonists  who  came  to  Ireland 
migrated  from  the  East ;  that  they  were  J.ry an  in  origin, 
and  Kd'ic  in  race ;  but  of  Parthalon,  or  the  Lady  £[aiser, 
or  tlio  Fomorians,  the  latter  do  not  say  one  woi-d. 

Many  Irishmen  will  not  be  pleased  at  this  fact.  For  their 
sake,  tlien,  and  to  meet  the  views  of  ignorant  writers  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland's  antiquities,  the  following  para- 
graphs are  annexed  : — 

8ir  William  AV'ilde's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  early 
Irish  races  are  more  deserving  of  attcntiou  than  those  of 
any  living  scholar,  lie  has  studied  Iiish  histoiy,  not 
irom  the  pages  of  the  ancient  annals  alone.  His  life  has 
been  one  of  deep  research  in  ethnology,  philology, 
paleology.  Books  have  not  been  the  only  tablet^j  on 
which  he  has  read  the  history  of  mankind,  and  especially 
of  tlw  Irish  i*aco.  His  Cutalogue  of  the  aiitiquUies  of  stonCy 
carUiai  and  vajdaUc  mafa'lals,  iii  the  Miisaim  of  the  Itcnjal 
1,'Uh  Aca/lcti'i/j  in  two  volumes,  is  a  vrork  for  which  In'sh- 
men  can  uuvcr  3uflicieutly  ihauk  him.     Like  Cuvier,  he 
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xeods  the  history  of  a  family,  oi'  of  n  r^ce,  in  a  siuglo 
fosfiil  bone,  or  in  a  cinyrory  um* 

•  With  rcHpecCtotliocullientk'ity  of  IliO'carly  oIirotiicloB  nnd 
legCnOfl  that  rolato  t!io  iii.lury  ol'tlicso  iiunii  Hint  ("lis — bo  much 
'  anccrcil  ut  by  ono  fcC  ot*  i!:ij;iii'cr3  ami  go  i'ailii fully  believed  in 
hj  nn'.tLcr— let  mo  mako  two  observatioiia,  ono  chrenolosinal 
«iiil  tho  o:her  tupu^rapliical.  Uur  Irish  Aiinnls  Mrora  first  com. 
uitted  to  writing  by  (Jlii'istian  scribes  in  either  Gaelic  or  Latin, 
&nd  woro  nut  only  iotormixod  with  claaaic  story,  but  with 
Boriptaral  incident?,  particularly  those  rolattng  to  tho  dtsper. 
•ion  of  maLkinil  alter  the  Oelugo.  Of  a  portion  of  their  chro- 
nology there  can,  huivercr,  bo  littb  doubt;  for  in  recording 
cuamiL-al  phenomena,  sudi  qj  eclipses  of  (be  HUn  or  moon,  the 
approach  of  comets  and  the  like,  they  scarcely  ditFer  by  a  year 
from  that  );reat  natroiiomical  and  clironolugieni  work,  'L'Art 
<U  vet'iScr  Ui  {!al>.'«,'  computed  by  tho  I'reocb  philosophers  bnu. 
drcda  of  years  arter  those  Annals  woro  last  written  or  trun- 
eoriliod.  Thid  syueiirnnisin,  to  say  tiio  least  of  it,  is  remark. 
ably  confirniatiro  of  those  very  caily  Irish  AnnaU.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Ioii~  berora  the  age  of  alphabetlu  writing  seme 
means  by  tallica,  runes,  or  other  devices  may  haro  been  in- 
Tenlvd  for  Using  iho  ogeu  of  these  cosmical  phonomeni. 

Xow,  the  other  iiiciUent  Js  of  equal  authenticity  in  coeljrmi' 
tiun  of  tho  historical  statement  of  our  early  rocords.  Long, 
long  before  tho  ClirLtinn  cr.'i  it  is  there  said  that  i\  battlo  tool: 
place  on  a  certain  j'lain  in  iiayo  ;  iicJ  an  incident  connected 
with  tho  light  is  thus  told  :— A  king  or  chief  was  surprised  in 
uarlj  moruiu<;,  while  performing  his  ablutions  at  a  deep  woU, 
by  three  warriors  of  tho  rncmy,  who  came  npon  him  unawaroa. 
Uy  the  prowess  of  one  uf  his  attendants  ho  was  sttved,  who 
liillod  bis  thrco  assailants,  and  Ihun  died  upon  the  spot.  11  an- 
druds  of  years  pOiSod  by,  tho  locality  bronnd  had  been  culti. 
Tiktcd  and  grazLil  uiKiu  nf^in  and  again;  still  tho  t alley,  the 
wull,  tho  EublurriMunu  n-alcrcourso  with  its  fairy  lo);ead9,  tho 
Larlinij.liLtd,  tl.e  c!tirii!<,  circles,  piiIiir-stonc%  and  utliur  sur. 
rouni.ing  t'ipigriipliical  features  remaincJ.  The  gallant  soldior 
v.'lio  laid  di>wn  hij  life  tor  liia  royitl  niasior  was  buried  whero 
lie  li^il ;  r.nd  us  llio  army  (stated  to  have  ueen  thousands 
Htr.jiitO  ii.'i.'''<.'d  Lv,  I'ltch  man— as  was  tho  custom  of  tho  day— 
threvr  a  p^ljlilo  (,n  hi.4  (ji-ave,  then  cuil»d  and  ntill  known  aa 
"  Tho  cairn  of  thu  ouo  iniiti."  K'Jt  lou^  hi.-o,  witii  the  Written 
Icgi'iid  in  my  liaiiij,  and  possosoiog  a  full  knuwludgo  ot  tb» 
Ibuality,  and  nceuiiiiianied  by  a  few  stalwAi't  Connaught  mon,  I 
proceeded  to  the  fipul,  tuld  my  incredulous  anditory  the  tale  of 
their  ancuHturs,  dug  and  lifted  stone  after  Btono  until  we  cum* 
upon  a  small  chamber  uudcr  a  largo  Uag,  wherein  wo  found 
dopoeited  a  beautiful  cinerary  nrn  containing  name  black  cmth 
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•♦Wc  dowof  know,"  be  says,  "where  nor  by  whomilieBr 
annals  were  first  committed  to  ^vTiting,  nor  what  meoii^ 
were  taken  to  alter  them  ;  but  we  possess  what  cannot  be 
falsified  by  the  scribe ;  and  although  styled  prehistoric, 
they  are  far  more  trathfnlly  historic  than  the  wiiting 
that,  no  doubt,  was  largely  interfered  with,  and  which,  if 
old,  now  requires  a  gloss  to  interpret  it.     Tho  grasj* 
mound  or  circle,  the  stones  erected  into  a  cromleadi,  ihB 
great    sepulchral    mound,  the  cinerary  urn,   the  stoie 
weapon  or  tool,  tho   grain-rubber  for  triturating  oeretl 
food,  the  harpoon  for  spearing  fish,  the  copper  and  broDie 
tools  and  weapons,  and  the  gold  ornaments  o£  the  yay 
early  tribes — all  now  are,  in  their  way,  far  more  tmtii- 
ful  than  anything  that  could  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  even  if  there  were  letters  in  that  day.     They  aw 
litanies  in  stone,  dogmata  in  metal,  and  sermons  preach- 
ing from  the  grassy  mound." 

The  first  migration  under  the  Lady  Kaiser,  in  Irish  an* 
nals,  is  passed  over. 

and  fragments  of  burnt  haman  bonos.  Tho  eopulchre,  with  its 
Burroanding  atone  circle,  still  exists  on  tho  battle-field  of  Moy* 
iura  Conga,  and  tho  decorated  urn  is  in  tho  Masenm  of  the 
l?oval  Irish  Academy. — From  tlie  Address  by  Sir  William  JJ. 
Wilde,  M.D.yM.R.LA. 

On  the  other  hand  :  "  Lot  us  admit,"  says  Professor  Blaokie, 
*<  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  historical  forgery ;  nay,  that 
fictitious  history  is  a  thing  to  which  the  human  mind  is  bo 
prone,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  instance  of  accredited 
nationiil  record  that  is  not,  to  some  extent,  adulterated  with 

this  element Certain  Jews,  in  ancient  times,  sat 

dowi  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  wrote  a  detailed  life  of 
Adam  with  as  ranch  minuteness  as  if  they  had  been  tho  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  fh'st  man.  Suidas  tells  us  of  a  certain 
Asclepiades  who  composed  an  Egyptian  history,  extending  over 
a  period  of  thirty  chousand  years." — Ho)neric  Dissertatio7i,  vol  I, 
^>a<je  05.  Homer  and  the  Iliad,  by  Blackio  : — Edmonston,  and 
Donglus,  Ediubsrgh,  186f>. 

History,  and  philology,  and  paleontology  knifc  together  form, 
Yegarding  any  event,  a  triple  cord  which  ficUon  Oftunot  sandor. 
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The  second  :  Ho  describes  tlie  commg  of  tbe  Grecian 
leader,  Farihalon  and  his  cohorts,  who  landed  in  Dublin 
Ha)',  and  took  possesion  of  the  country,  from  Ben-«dair 
to  Wicklow.  Tim  record  of  tUoii-  esistcnce,  as  a  colony 
in  Ireland,  ia  preserved  in  t|jo  namo  of  Tallaglit^  near 
Dablin.  Tlie  name  means  "  plagne-monnment,"  from 
*'  buii,"  plaijue,  elixp,  red,  a  common  Gaelic  term  in  use 
to  this  day ;  and  "  leact"  a  viotiumeat.  We  say  in  GaeUc 
"  ni'l  taiii  air, "  tliero  is  not  a  tfiitk  o»  him ;  "tiee  'sua 
tiiii,"  he  is  in  a  daic  ofriijl,  or  3ozin^.  Sir  William  says 
that  "  Kisharics"  aro  in  that  district  occasionally  tnmed 
np,  oostaiuing  decorated  oms,  having  within  them  in- 
ceiieratcd  bonca.     Several  of  these  are  still  in  existenoe. 

The  third,  Fomorians ;  foarth,  Nemediana  and  othra 
minor  invaders,  have  left  nothing  after  them  by  which  to 
track  their  footprints.  These  were  descended  direct 
from  Japhct.     They  were  not  Cathitee. 

Fifth,  "  I  will  now  tell  "  to  use  Sir  William's  worda 
"  what  hoa  been  the  rcsnlt  of  my  own  examination  of 
the  races  that  migrated  to,  or  ore  said  to  have  conqaered 
Ireland." 

A  patriotic  people  called  Firbolgs,  said  to  be  of  Greek 
or  Eastern  origin,  and  probably  a  branch  of  that  race 
that,  having  pas;ied  through  Europe,  or  aromid  its  shores, 
arrived  in  L'daud.  We  coll  theoi  Kelts,  and  I  do  not 
know  much  of  tho  Phcenicians  or  Carthaginians.  These 
Firbolgs  had  laws  and  social  institutions  and  established 
a  monarchical  Government  at  tho  far-famed  Hill  of  Tara, 
about  which  onr  oarly  centres  of  civilization  sprang. 
.  .  .  I  cBnnot  say  that  tho  Firbolg  was  a  cultivated 
man.  He  was  a  shepherd  and  on  agriculturist.  .  .  , 
Tho  Firbolgs  were  a  small,  stcaight-b aired,  swarthy  race, 
who  have  left  a  portion  of  their  descendants  with  ns  to 
this  vtiy  day.    A  goucalogist  (their  own  countiyman,  re- 
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sident  in  Galway  about  two  hundred  years  ago)  described 
them  as  dark-haired,  talkative,  guileful,  strolling,  tmsteadyi 
*  disturbers  of  every  council  and  assembly,  <i:c.'  .  .  . 
To  these  physical  and  mental  characters  described  by 
Duald  MacFirbis  let  me  add  those  of  the  unnsaal  com- 
bination of  blue,  or  blue-gray  eyes,  and  dark  eyelashes^ 
with  a  swarthy  complexion.  This  peculiarity  I  have  re- 
marked elsewhere,  only  in  Greece ; — the  mouth  and  upper 
gum  are  not  good,  but  the  nose  is  usually  straight." 

SIXTH  MIGRATION. 

The  next  immigration  we  hear  of  in  the  *  Annals'  is 
that  of  the  luaiha-de^Daunamj  a  large,  f air-complexioned> 
and  very  remarkable  race ;  warlike,  energetic,  progressive, 
skilled  in  metal  work,  musical,  poetical,  acquainted  with 
the  healing  art,  skilled  in  Druidism,  and  believed  to  be 
adepts  in  necromancy  and  magic,  no  doubt  the  result  of 
the  popular  idea  respecting  their  superior  knowledge, 
especially  in  smelting  and  in  the  fabrication  of  tools, 
weapons,  and  ornaments.  From  these  two  races  spraug 
the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Ireland. 

The  Danuan  spoke  the  same  binjuarjc  as  his  prclcccssorSf 
the  Firbolgs.  They  nict  and  fought  for  the  sovereignity. 
The  "man  of  metal"  eouquered,  and  drove  a  gi'oat  part  of 
the  others  into  the  islands  on  the  coa.^,  where  it  is  said 
the  Fir])olg  or  Belgic  race  (so  called)  took  their  last 
stand.  Eventually,  however,  undtr  tlie  influence  of  a 
power  hobtile  to  them  both,  these  two  people  coalesced, 
and  have  to  a  large  extent  done  bo  up  to  the  pi-escnt  day. 
They  are  the  true  old  Irish  peasant  and  small  fanning 
class. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  tlieir  phy^iocniomy,  their  fair 
or  reddish  hair,  their  t-izc,  conjoincvl  with  other  cii*cum- 
btanccs,  incline  one  to  believe  that  ihey  came  down  from 
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Scandiaavian  regioss  a£tcr  thoy  Iiod  passed  op  as  far  an 
they  diought  advisable  into  Korth-westem  Europe.  1( 
the  word  Dane  was  known  at  tlio  timo  o£  tlieir  arrival 
liere,  it  would  account  for  tlie  designation  of  many  of  our 
Irish  monuments  as  applied  by  ^[olyneax  and  others. 
Undoabtedly  the  Dannan  tribes  prcscutcd  Scandinavian 
features,  but  did  not  bring  anythittg  but  Grecian  art. 

I  believe  that  these  Tuatba-de-Uimuans,  no  matter  from 
whence  they  came,  wore,  in  addition  to  their  other  acqnire- 
ments,  gi'eat  masons,  altbongh  not  acqaaintcd  with  tho 
valae  of  cementing  materials.  I  think  they  were  the 
builders  of  tho  great  stone  Cahire,  Duns,  Cashels,  and 
Caves  in  Ireland ;  while  their  predecessors  constmcted 
the  earthen  works,  the  raths,  circles,  and  forts  that 
diversify  the  fields  of  Erian.  Tho  Dannan  anticipated 
Shakespeare's  graTO-dlgger,  for  they  certainly  made  tho 
more  lasting  scpnlchral  monamoafcs  that  csist  in  Ireland, 
Euch,  for  example,  as  New  Grange,  Louth,  Howth,  and 
SlicvB  na  Cailloagli  and  other  great  cemeteries.  ^Vithin 
the  interior  and  around  these  tombs  were  carved,  on  un- 
hewn stones,  certain  archaic  markings,  spires,  volutes, 
convolntcs,  lozenge-shajied  devices,  straight,  zigzag,  and 
curved  lines,  and  incised  indentations,  and  a  variety  of 
other  insignia,  which,  although  not  expressing  language, 
were  Eymbolleal,  and  had  an  occnlt  meaning  known  only 
to  tho  initiated. 

The  Seventh  :  Tho  next,  and  last,  of  the  pi-o-Christian 
migrations  was  the  Milesian.  This  race  was  Keltic.  The 
people  were  brave,  chivalrous,  skilled  in  war,  good  navi- 
gators, pioud,  boastful,  superior  in  outer  adornment  as 
well  as  in  mental  culture,  to  their  opponents.  Being 
tho  conquering  race,  they  assumed  the  sovereignity  of 
the  countiy,  and  became  its  lauded  proprietors,  and  aris- 
tocracy. 
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MacFirbis,  tbe  genealogist,  writes  of  the  Milesiaii,  a 
race  to  which  he  himself  belonged  :  "  Every  man  who  is 
white  of  skin,  brown  of  hair,  bold/hononrable,  daring, 
prosperons,  bonntifal  in  battle  or  combat — thoy  are  the 
descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesians  in  Erinn." 

All  these  different  migrations  had  come  fortb  from 
the  Keltic  family  home;  and  all  spoke  the  same 
language.  All  were  Aryan.  Thus  the  ancient  annals 
of  Ireland  accord  most  wonderfully  with  the  teaching  of 
the  science  of  comparative  philology. 

The  Irish  race  is  Eastern.  So  says  Dnald  MacFirbis ; 
BO  proves  the  science  of  Comparative  Grammar ;  so,  too^ 
the  Bound  Towers,  scattered  in  snch  numbers  over  the 
face  of  Erinn,  proclaim. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Theqireation  of  the  Rotmd  Towers  brought  in  the  forego- 
ing chapter  to  a  close  ;  not,  however,  finally  settled. 
A  follcr  analysis  would  not  produce  more  definite  nv 
suits.  Conclusion  arrived  at  moraljj  certain.  Why  has 
the  question  of  the  Pillar  Towers  been  introduced?  The 
langnage  of  Ireland  helps  from  the  Keltic  names,  and 
from  the  nnwrittenpageof  ancient  history,  to  clear  up 
the  question  of  Ireland's  Ancient  Towers.  The  Pillar 
Towcra  on  the  other  hand  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Gaelic,  show  its  Aryan  character  and  its  philologic 
value,  (1)  The  lireioM  £oio«  of  ancient  Ireland.  (2) 
Bltyme  in  Europe.  (3)  Names  of  places  in  Ireland  and 
in  Kcotland.  (4)  Keltic  Terms  full  of  rich  suggestive- 
ness  of  historic  interest.  (5)  Etymology  of  European 
tonguea  finds  sure  primitivo  roots  in  Keltic.  These 
reasons  are  calculated  to  etimnlste  scholars  to  study 
Gaelic.  Further  development  of  these  subjects.  First, 
the  Bi-cJioa  hmv  :  Opinion  of  Scotchmen  anJ  English- 
men on  the  pooplo  of  i  rcland,  and  on  their  ancient  laws ; 
llow  very  unjust  and  cruel — and,  of  course,  ignorant — 
were  those  views.  Whnt  are  really  the  Irish  laws, 
and  the  Irish  jjoople  ?  Irish  laws  Aryan,  Therefore 
the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  Etrurians  ;  -or  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables ;  the  laws  of  the  Romans  ;  the 
•Saxons.  Thns  the  Brehon  Tjiws  prove,  like  the  lan- 
{Tiiiigo  and  the  Round  Towers,  that  the  Iri^h  nation  are 
Ary.iTi,  and  the  laws  were  those  taaght  at  the  Arviin 
scliuol  in  the  cradle-land  of  Persia. 
The  learned  will  ask  is  the  question  regarding  the 
Round  Towers  closed  'i  Has  the  great  controversy  which 
Las  been  going  on  I'ally  twe  hundred  years,  hut  especially 
for  the  past  century,  since  the  days  of  Vallenccy,  been  in 
a  hundred  pages  set  at  rest  ?      Well,  the  subject  r^ard- 
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ing  the  Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland  has  been  introdnoed  into 
this  volume  in  relation  only  to  the  native  language  of  th» 
Irish  race.  That  la.iguage  aids  considerably  to  elocidate 
the  vexed  subject  of  the  Kound  Towers,  and  it  is  only  m 
far  as  *'  these  grey  pillars"  lean  for  historic  support  m 
the  language  of  the  Keltic  race  that  they  have  been  taken 
notice  of  at  present.  The  Gaelic  names  by  which  tlie 
Eound  Towers  have  been  known  amongst  the  present 
people  of  Ireland  demanded  some  notice ;  and  then  the 
character  of  the  pillar  towers,  their  origin  and  use,  as  far 
as  can  be  fairly  shewn,  tend  to  confirm  the  formal  trath 
of  all  the  conclusions  which  the  discoveries  in  the  Keltic 
department  of  comparative  philology  have,  within  the 
past  decade  of  years,  developed,  and  furnished  as  scien- 
tilic  dogmata  to  the  linguistic  literary  savants  of  Europe. 

The  national  question  of  the  pillar  towers,  hitherto  so 
much  discussed,  especially  from  the  year  183:2  to  ISio, 
has  been  put  before  the  reader,  not,  of  course,  as  a  subja*t 
of  sj)ecial  iuteivst,  and  one  resting  solely  within  the 
domain  of  palcontolog}',  but  to  aid,  as  it  has  done,  the 
force  of  philology  in  developing  through  the  language  of 
the  Irish  race,  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at,  that 
the  primitive  people  who  came  to  Ireland  had  been 
Japhetic,  their  language  Aryan. 

The  question  just  discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages  has, 
in  pushing  forwai'd  the  developing  theories  of  Keltic 
philolo^'-y,  acted  as  a  lever  with  a  three-fold  power — 
InviKtMic,  inasmuch  as  Irish  terms  have  been  introduced, 
explained,  and  their  value  in  the  argument  utilised  ; 
arcliiicdnraly  in  the  worth  of  the  towers  as  standing  speci- 
mens of  primeval  architecture,  and  hu^tjric,  because  the 
Hound  Towers  have  been  the  gnomon  on  the  dial  of 
Ireland's  historic  day.  So  far,  therefore,  the  language  of 
Ireland  has  afforded  valuable  aid,  by  a  kind  of  philologie 
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electric  conductive  process,  in  dissipating  the  clouds  which 
have  hung  over  the  archaic  pillar  piles  of  the  land  ;  and 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Towers  has,  by  a  his- 
toric process,  added  to  the  moral  electric  force  of  the 
speech  of  tlie  Gael. 

A  fuller  discussion  than  that  just  closed  regarding  "the 
mystic  temples  of  our  own  dear  isle,"  could  not  have 
produced  a  higher  degree  of  certainty,  or  results  moio 
reliable  or  truthful  than  those  which  have  been  attained. 

Other  I'casons  still  remain  to  be  presented  to  the  reader, 
to  show  that  the  study  of  tho  ancient  language  of  Ireland 
is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  for  men  who  aim  at 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  archaic  manners  of  the 
Irish  race  in  the  pre-Christian  period — a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed — a  knowledge  of 
the  poems  and  stories  they  narrated,  and  of  the  songs 
they  suTig  at  the  festive  board  of  lover  or  lord.  The  study 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue  commends  itself  to  all  Irishmen  who 
wish  to  be  familiar  with  the  topography  of  their  own 
country ;  and  to  all  Scotchmen  who  wish  to  know  tho 
real  meaning  of  Bai  and  Loch^  Glcii  and  Crairj^  in  the 
Highlands  ;  nay,  to  all  Englishmen  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  historic  meaning  of  Albion,  Avon, 
Civnhriiljc,  Ktidj  London,  Malarn  ;  and,  lastly,  to  every 
Continental  scholar  who  cares  to  bo  correctly  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  topography  of  Europe, 
and  with  Keltic  names  that  command  historic  interest. 

The  reasons  that  are  hero  presented  to  tho  enlightened 
reader,  to  excite  his  interest  and  to  enlighten  his  views 
on  the  value,  and  the  practical  profit  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage in  modern  scholarship,  are  seen  at  a  glance  under 
the  titles:  (1)  "  Tho  Brehon  Laws;"  (2)  "Rhyme  in 
European  Poetry  ;  "  (3)  **  Irish  Names  of  Places  ;  " 
(-1)  "  Keltic  Names,  rich  in  Suggestiveness  of  Historic 
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Intere&t ; ''  (5)  ''  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  iMogoMgBB  of 
Wffitem  Europe.'' 

In  the  worid  of  letters  these  respecdve  sobjectB  haiv 
been  treated  with  ability  and  erudition  by  men  who,  in 
each  department,  hare  nndertaken'  the  literary  labour  is- 
volred  in  daties  so  important,  and  of  each  iTwiwmai 
valne  to  European  literature. 

First — The    Brehon    Law    Commission,    established 

twenty  three  years  ago,  by  order  of  the  English  GoTen- 
ment,  have  given  to  the  world  three  volumes  of  the  an- 
cient laws  of  Ireland,  with  an  introdaciioii  to  the 
Hf.an/rhu*  Afor,  and  Ath-Gahhaily  or  Law  of  Di^resp,  as 
contained  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts.  Brehon  Law*, 
Vol.  I.,  published  in  Dublin,  and  London,  1865 ;  Vol.  IL, 
in  1869 ;  Vol.,  IIL,  in  1874. 

The  subject  of  "  Rhyme  in  the  Poetry  of  Europe"  is 
discussed  in  the  fourth  part,  or  Prosody  of  the  College 
Irish  Grammar,  from  the  pen  of  the  present  writer,  and 
published  by  Mullany,  Dublin.  Signor  Nigra  con- 
firms the  views  of  the  author  of  the  College  Grammar. 
^Matthew  Arnold's  Kdtic  Litcraiurc  (Smith,  London,  1867), 
resting  on  Zeuss'  crudito  work,  lends  to  the  discussion 
the  sanction  of  Oxford  learning. 

A  really  splendid  volume  on  the  origin  and  history  of 
Irish  names  of  places  has  been  published  in  180i>,  and 
a^ain  in  187.3,  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  A.M.,  ^M.R.I.A.  In  the 
preface  lie  writes  : — "  In  our  island  there  was  scarcly 
any  admixture  of  races  till  the  introduction  of  an  imp)r- 
tant  English  clement — chiefly  within  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years — for,  the  Danish  interruptions  produced  no 
aj )proci able  effect ;  and,  accordingly,  our  place-names  aie 
jMirely  Keltic,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  thirteenth 
part,  wliich  arc  English,  and  mostly  of  recent  introduc- 
tion.    This  great  name  sybtem,  begun  thousands  of  years 
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ago  by  the  first  wave  of  popnlation  that  reached  our 
island  was  continned  unceasingly  £rom  age  to  age,  till  it 
embraced  the  minutest  features  of  the  country  in  its 
intricate  nct-work  ;  and  such  as  it  sprang  forth  from  the 
minds  of  our  anoestors,  it  exists  almost  unchanged  to  tliis 
day. — Preface  to  First  Edition,  p.  7. 

Several  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  names 
of  places  throughout  Europe  ;  allusion  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made  to  the  derivation  of  many  Continental 
names  from  the  days  of  Dr.  John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  up  to  the  time  of  Zcuss,  and  to  the  present  hour. 
The  best  work,  however,  on  the  subject  is  that  by 
Wilhelm  Ober  Aliiller — Dculsch-Keltisches,  GeschidUlichf 
Georjraphiscluis,  Wurterbuch^  zur  Erklarung  der  Fluss^ 
J^erg,  Oris,  Gan,  Vvlker,  xnid  Peraanen — namen  Eurapos, 
Leipzig,  1867. 

Joseph  Boult,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Liverpool,  has  written, 
on  the  Keltic  character  of  old  British  names,  two  very 
useful  tracts.  The  one  is  styled — The  Danish  Intrusion 
into  Sou^  Britain  ;  the  other,  Hie  Angles,  Dutcs,  a^nd 
Saxons. — Liverpool,  1873. 

The  able  work  of  Zeuss,  Grammaiiea  Gcltica,  Second 
Edition,  is  well  known  ;  and  Ebels  Keltic  Studies,  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan.  The  work  just  now  being  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Mackay,  L.L.D  (Trubner,  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don), Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Antiquarians  of 
Denmark  supplies  what  has  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
those  subjects  treated  in  the  works  written  by  either 
Joyce,  in  Ireland,  or  Ober  Miiller,  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Mackay's  work  is  to  be  published  in  the  present  year,  and 
it  is  known  by  the  title  "  The  Gaelic  EtymoUxpj  of  the 
Languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the 
English  and  Lowland  Scotch  and  their  cant,  slang,  and 
ooUoquial  dialects. 
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Each  of  these  departments  of  Keltic  study  13  most  096^ 
ful  and  important,  and  wound  up  with  the  stadj  and  cul- 
tivation of  tlio  Iribh  language.  By  a  singular  and  a 
fortunate  combination  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  schools  of 
Keltic  learning,  each  section  of  linguistic  research  has 
found  itrf  scholastic  explorer  and  director. 


ANCIENT  iniSn  LAWS, 

Up  to  a  recent  period,  which  dates  from  the  year  1840, 
Irishmen  and  their  progenitors  have  been,  by  all  Philo- 
anglians,  ranked  as  savages  of  the  wildest  and  most  un- 
enlightened kind. 

Mr.  John  Pinkerton,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  remark- 
able in  a  certain  degree  as  antiquarian,  has  written  of 
**JIan  naGaol**  in  these  tenns:  "The  majority  of  the  re- 
sembled in  all  probability  that  of  the  Hottentots,  or  Keltic 
i-ace,  others,  the  rudest  savages,  as  the  Kelts  anciently 
were,  and  are,  indeed,  little  better  at  present,  being  incap- 
able only  of  any  progress  in  society."  Mr.  Pinkerton  is 
one  of  a  large  school  of  political  and  religious  zealots,  who 
think  that  they  cannot  show  their  just  appreciation  for 
England,  and  English  laws,  and  English  institutions,  and 
flaunt  their  love  for  the  British  people  but  by  depreciat- 
ing everything  Gaelic,  and  showing  their  scorn  and  hate 
for  the  Gaels  and  their  speech.  Pinkerton  and  bis 
school  have  been  the  worst  enemies  of  Britain.  Indeed 
they  had  received  strong  encouragement  fi^om  the  words 
of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  (passed  a.d.  1367)  which  de- 
nounce the  L'ish  people  and  their  language,  and  style  the 
Brelion  Law  "  iri  leal  and  damnable."  "  It  is  the  same 
law,"  says  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  in  his  late  work, 
L'.cf  II res  on  ihe  Early  History  of  InsUtutions,  just  published 
(London  Murray),  that  **EJmund  Spencer  in  his  View  of 
Vic  S'.'iic  of  LvlanJ,  describes  as  a  rule  of  right  unwritten, 
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but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in  which 
of  tentimca  there  appearoth  a  great  show  of  equity,  in  de- 
termining the  right  between  party  and  party,  but  in  many 
things  repugning  quite  both  to  Grod's  law  and  man's."  It 
is  the  same  lewd  and  unreasonable  custom  which  Sir  John 
Davis  contrasts  with  the  just  and  honourable  law  of 
England,  and  to  which  ho  attributes  such  desolation  and 
barbarism  in  Ireland  "  as  the  like  was  not  seen  in  any 
country  that  professed  the  name  of  Clirist." 

The  foregoing  views  of  the  Brchon  Laws  have  been  re- 
produced by  English  writers,  and  propagated  in  a  thousand 
forms  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  America. 
Everything  L'ish  has  been  decried — and  the  laws  in  the 
past  pronounced  on  the  authority  of  respected  English 
authors,  such  as  Spencer,  to  have  been  lewd,  and  bai*- 
baroiis,  and  "  repugning  to  God's  law  and  man's."  Such, 
until  latel}',  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  educated  upper- 
chLsse.s — iho  ISaf>n''!ay  Jleview  School — ^i-egardiug  Irish- 
men and  their  national  laws. 

Tliis  strong  n'puLsive  bias  in  the  Saxon  and  in  the 

Scotch  rhilo-S'nxou — Pinkerton  and  his  class — against 
cveryihincr  Keltic,  has  arisen  from  (1)  ignorance  ; 
{'J)    prejudice;    (iJj    political   antagonism  and   religious 

liatrid. 

T-latthew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  {Slu'li/  or  K'Jiic  L'kratvfC,  p.  13,  liondon 
{Snilih,  KMor,  ^c  Co.),  sliov.'s  this  truth  very  plainly. 

*•  S)  fur  i  iro  alon-'  ^v'itll  tho  sfcrcam  of  mv  brother 
Saxons ;  but  Jioro  I  iuiaj^Ine  I  part  with  them.  They 
will  have  iiuihincr  to  do  witii  the  Weldi  laniruacre  and 
literature  oa  any  terms;  th(fy  would  gladly  make  a  clean 
swec^p  of  it  fiuiii  the  face  ol'  the  earth.  T,  on  certain 
terms,  wish  lo  make  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  is  made 
now  ;  and,  drowning  the  distinction  between  Welsh  and 
Irish,  Gucls  and  Kymris,  let  me  say,  KoUic  literature,  is 
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an  object  of  very  great  interest.  My  brother  Saxons 
have,  as  is  well  known,  a  terrible  way  with  them  of 
wanting  to  improve  everything  bnt  themselves.  I  have 
no  snch  passion  ;  I  like  variety  to  exist  and  to  show  itsdf 
to  me  ;  and  I  woald  not,  for  the  world,  have  the  linea- 
ments of  the  Keltic  g3nius  lost.**  Again ;— •"  It  is  not 
in  the  onti^^ard  and  visible  world  of  material  life 
that  the  Keltic  gcnins  of  Wales  or  Ireland  can  at  this 
day  hope  to  count  for  mnch ;  it  is  in  the  inward  icar^d  of 
tlwufjht  and  of  science,^* 

Those  are  remarkable  words  of  the  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  Oxford  University.  Next,  ho  shows  what  prejudice 
and  political  bigotry  can  produco  : 

*f  When  I  was  young  I  was  taught  to  think  of  Kelt  as 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulph  from  Teuton.  My 
father,  in  particular,  was  never  wcjiry  of  contrasting 
them  ;  and  he  insisted  much  oftencr  on  tho  separation 
between  us  and  them  (Saxons  and  Kelts),  than  on  tho 
separation  between  us  and  any  other  race  in  the  world. 
In  the  same  way  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  words  long  famons, 
called  the  Irish  'aliens  in  speech,  in  religion,  and  in 
blood.'  This  naturally  created  a  profound  sense  of 
estrangement ;  it  doubled  the  estrangement  which  poh- 
tical  and  religious  difEerenccs  had  already  made  between  us 
and  the  Irish  people.  It  seemed  to  make  this  estrange- 
ment immense,  incurable,  fatal." 

Ho  says :  *'  The  Jew  of  ancient  times  seemed  a 
thousand  degrees  nearer  than  the  Kelt  to  us.  Puritanism 
had  so  assimilated  Bible  ideas  and  phraseology,  that  the 
sense  of  affinity  between  the  Teutonic  and  Hebrew  nature 
was  quite  strong.  A  steady,  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon 
much  more  imagined  himself  Ehud's  cousin  than  Ossian's." 

The  effect  of  religious  antagonism  is  made  manifest  by 
what  is  stated  in  tho  foregoing  paragraph,  particularly 
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wlicn  every  body  knows  that  Matthew  Arnold  writea 
vbtA  be  is  convinced  is  true.  Philology  and  eihaoiogy 
and  ajitiquitica  proclaim  Britoins  to  bi',  like  the  Gaels, 
Aryan  in  origin,  Keltic  in  race,  and  not  at  all  Semitic. 
Yet,  the  Anglo-Saxon  believed  the  Hebrew  hia  consin ; 
the  Kelt,  a  stranger.  Such,  as  told  in  the  words  of  Britidli 
vritGrs,  liod  been  the  notioni  of  Englishmen  in  the  past, 
regarding  Irishmen,  their  laws  and  institutions  ;  and  snch 
ia  tlio  opinion  regarding  them,  to  this  day  amongst  hnn- 
dreds  and  thousands  of  Philo-anglians  in  Ireland,  in 
Scotlaad,  and  in  America.  This  settled  notion  is  the 
offspring  of  ignorance,  fostered  by  prejudice  and  nurtured 
in  the  lap  of  political  and  religious  hate. 

Have  they  not  ere  this  been  totd  the  contrary  P  Cer< 
tainly.  More  than  a  century  ago,  the  Moat  R«v.  John 
O'Biien,  Catholio  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Robs,  published 
in  the  CollaLiiica  of  Vallancey  a  dissertation  on  tho 
"  Tanistic  Law  of  Senior- Succession,  illustrated  in  an 
historical  and  genealogical  acconnt  of  the  Kings  of 
Munstor" — and  to  this  was  annexed  "  PartoE  Ihe  ancient 
Brehon  Laws  of  Ireland" — (printed  by  Thomas  Kwing, 
Dublin,  1774.)  The  "  Manners,  Customs,  Commerce,  and 
3Jawa  of  the  Ancient  Scots"  (Irish),  had  been  even  before 
that  period  (1775)  presented  to  the  public  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Charlea  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare.  Dr.  Lanigau 
did  not  neglect  to  treat  this  important  subject  in  his 
Scclc$icutical  HUlorij  of  Ireland  (Dublm,  1822.)  And  in 
1S2J!  Edward  O'Ueilly  published  on  essay  on  "  Tho 
nature  and  influence  of  tho  Brehon  Laws." 

Moore  and  other  Irish  historians,  previous  to  tho  pub- 
lication of  tho  AnnaU  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  so  ably 
translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  had  al- 
luded to  the  Brehon  Laws.  The  Brehon  Law  wasknown  by 
li:ngliahmen  from  the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  havo  been  the 
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Irish  code.  In  the  sixteenth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of 
t/ic  Boyal  Irish  Acadani/  (Dublin,  1830)  is  found  an  essay 
by  John  1) 'Alton  on  tlio  social  and  political  state  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  twelfth  century. 

The  renaissance  of  Irish  antiquities,  however,  and  the 
marvellous  growth  of  Irish  learning,  together  with  the 
glorious  revival  of  Gaelic  literature,  based  on  scientific 
priiiciplL-s,  date  from  the  day  when  the  Government  es- 
tablislied  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  this  country.  The 
giftod  Dr.  Petrie,  IM.R.I.A.,  and  his  staff,  did  iu  a  few 
years  immense  work.  They  had  plans  laid,  and  had 
Ix.'^am  actually  to  i*e-erect  from  the  ilcbn's  of  past  times 
moimmonts  of  Gaelic  kuowLdge,  which,  for  the  nation, 
would  have,  like  a  new  dawn,  sliud  a  fresh  radiance  over 
the  ]»ast  ;  and  for  (Jaelic  felmieiils  in  tlie  future,  would 
have  beou  a  beacou-]iq;hi  to  enli'»'litcn  and  to  ffuide  them 
ou  the  road  of  liomc  liiiguisiic  SiuJios. 

The  Irish  nation  had  not,  perhaps,  been  prepared  for  so 
gi'oat  a  chan.e.  Tlio  liliraiy  labours  oL"  IVirio  and  Iiis 
HiatL  were  blopj)cd.  The  mure  mocliaiiical  sm-vi'v  went  on. 
()'J>onovaii,  lioW'wver,  gave  us  iho  Aiiiialii  of  ihc  Fovc 
J.[i.i.i!<.i:<,  Iu  iAi  Kivj^Viiih.  and  in  an  Irish  druaS  ;  O'Curry  his 
■.iiaui:scii})t  nialorials  of  Jrisli  history.  The  Briti^ih  (lo- 
v'crnuiout  ordered,  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  the  pub- 
lication of  tlio  Lrehou  Laws.  Three  volumes  were  traus- 
hitCvl,  imJ  liavo  now  been  edited  and  published. 

JiCt  us  now  hce,  iVo:ti  iniijartial  wiUiesscs,  what  is  the 
real  truth  rc'^^-aruiiig  thi.s  code  of  laws  ;  what  is  iheir 
oriu-iu  ;  what  their  le^al  value  ? 

The  ]hvh(Mi  Law  is  no  called  from  the  Gaelic  iorm  for 
juki'X  (Jiit.liJiCiin'u)  who.vc  ollico  was  to  explain  the  law 
and  I'pply  it>  meaning  to  the  several  cases  tliat  wei-e 
bi-oii^'ht    belore    him    for    aii judication.      "  Tlicre  are 
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taiHing  pointa  of  correspondence  between  the  fnnctiona 
if  the  Druids,  as  described  by  Cicear,  atid  the  office  of  the 
Jrehon.  The  erteusivo  literature  of  law  just  diBinterred 
estifies  to  the  authoritj  of  the  Brchona  in  nil  legal  mat> 
ere,  and  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  tliey  were 
iniversal  referees  in  dispute.  The  schools  of  literature 
md  law  appear  to  have  been  nnmerons  in  ancient  Ireland, 
["he  course  was  twelve  years." — .VinJtt',!),  32,  The  term 
reilh,  of  the  eamo  origin  with  the  Greek,  plieivf  Latin, 
"cro  ;  and  the  Eo^lieh  boar,  eiguifies  to  cany,  to  seiic,  to 
oin ;  and  applying  the  name  to  the  operation  of  the  mind, 
■o  catch  the  thoughts  and  to  compare  them,  and  thns  to 
'orm  a  judgment  ia  the  philosophic  senao ;  and  in  the 
[ndicial,  to  prononnce  the  decision  arrived  at,  whenever 
)iie  has  applied  ihe  law  to  the  case  at  issue.  The  Urebon 
Law  was  that  code  liy  which  the  Irish  race,  in  pa^n  and 
A  Christian  times,  had  been  governed.  It  is,  as  shall 
be  shown,  the  twin  sister  of  the  Roman  code,  known  as  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  is  o£  Aryan  oi  igiu.  These 
laws  came  from  the  same  parent  stock  as  those  which 
direct  tlie  political  and  social  lifu  of  Europe;  "for,"  saya 
Sir  Henry . Sumner  Maine  (^I'l-ijitce  to  Lciliirieoii  the  Etnli/ 
IJisfoi-y  uf  tiuliUitiowi)  "  tlie  Boman  law  has  never  ceased 
to  be  spoken  of  with  deep  respect ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
source  of  the  gi'eatest  part  of  the  rules  by  which  civil  life 
is  still  governcj  in  the  western  world." 

Tlie  taws  of  England  and  of  Scotland  are,  in  a  certain 
measure,  foauded  on  the  Human  law,  and  therefore  the 
Brehou  Law  and  tho  English  law  have  had,  so  far,  a  com* 
mou  origin.  Yet,  these  are  the  laws  which  those  who 
enacted  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  pronounced  "  wicked  and 
damnable,"  and  which  Edmund  Spencer  styled  "  re- 
pugning both  to  God's  law  and  man's ;"  and  Sir  John 
Davis  coolly  calls  "  lowd"  and  "  uuTGasonablc,"  and  con- 
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Irasts  it  with  the  "  just  and  honorable  law  of  England. ** 
Are  we  certain  that  the  Brelion  Law  is  Aryan — that  it 
is  tiie  same  as  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ?  Ya ; 
thrt'C  volumes  of  the  Brehon  Law  are  now  before  the 
public.  Each  savant  can  read  and  judge.  An  Knglish 
legal  lecturer  (Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine)  has  pablished  * 
volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  pointing  out  the  histonc, 
archaic,  legal,  and  philologic  value  of  this  code  of  laws. 

The  ih-ehon  Law  had  been  written  in  old  Irish.  Hence 
tlie  necessity  and  value  of  the  Irish  language,  in  order  to 
know  with  accuracy  and  certainty  those  ancient  laws.  It 
is  true  that  tlicy  have  been  translated ;  yet,  a  knowledjze 
of  the  lanijuage  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  necessary. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  Brcliou  Law  manuscripts,  and  their 
historic  im[)(>rtancc,  O'Curry  in  his  ninth  lecture  thus 
.siu'iiks  (MS.  ^f•lh  rials,  y>.  201-202)  :— "  This  collection  is 
Ko  inuiiunso  in  extent,*  and  the  Ku])jects  dealt  with 
ihrou^^liout  the  whole  uf  it,  in  tho  utnio.st  detail,  are  so 
numerous,  an<l  so  fully  illustrated  by  exact  definitions 
and  niinnto  di'si'riptions,  that,  to  enable  us  i)  hll  up  tho 
outlin(i  su])pliotl  and  gcnoalogies,  tlic?>c  books  of  laws 
alone    would   almost    bo    found    sullicient  in    competent 

ii.iu(is Any  one  who  has  examined  the  lx)dy 

ol"  Wel^h  Laws,  now  some  years  before  the  world,  willar 
oni;e  bo  able  to  form  a  lair  opii.ion  of  the  interest  ami 
valiR',  in  historical  and  social  points  of  view,  of  this 
far  larger — this  immense  and  hitherto  unexplortnl  mass 
of  legal  in.>5tilutes.  And  these  wei-o  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutes which  regalat^'d  tho  political  and  social  system  uf  a 
pooj)le  the  most  remarkable  in  Kurope,  frL>ni  a  iK-riod 
almost  lost  in  the  dark  maze  ol' anti.juily,  down  to  within 

*  0'(,'iiri*y  had  transcribed  at  t}n>  timo  oii^lit  thousand  ^niarfi 
2-JL:!'i  1)1'  rnaLter,  rtilatini^  t«)  Ujo  IJrehor.  Ij-nv.-;  aiul  this  imimifa 
inio  was  only  part  ol'  liic  code— .>6.:-i7  •>/  Aitc^'w  Litt,rutii,\,2''  .i'J, 
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about  two  hundred  years,  or  seven  generations,  of  our 
own  time,  and  whose  spirit  and  traditions,  I  may  add,  in- 
fluence the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  native  Irish,  even 
to  this  day.  To  these  laws,  may  wo,  indeed,  justly  a|.ply 
the  expressive  remark  of  the  poet  Moore  on  the  old  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  they  were  not  written 
by  a  foolish  people,  nor  for  any  foolish  purpose.  .  .  . 
Copious  though  the  records  are  in  which  the  action  and 
every  day  life  of  our  remote  ancestors  have  come  down 
to  us,  through  the  various  documents  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  still,  without  these  laws,  our  history  would 
be  necessarily  barren,  deficient,  and  uncertain  in  one  of 
its  most  interesting  and  important  essentials.^* 

This  wonderful  code  of  laws  has,  like  Pompeii  or  Her- 
culaneum  entombed  in  lava,  been  scaled  up  for  over  one 
thousand  years  in  the  language  of  the  Keltic  race.  For 
this  reason  the  Brehon  Law  has  come  forth  at  the  present 
time,  like  those  specimens  of  art  and  of  science,  ill  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  or  architecture,  which  have  been  found 
in  the  bm-icd  cities  near  Vesuvius ;  or,  farther  still,  liko 
the  Etruscan  vases  and  statues  that  had  lain  entombed  in 
the  cities  of  the  dead  for  a  thousand  years  before  Romulus 
founded,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  city  that  was  des- 
tined one  day  to  rule  the  world. 

A  modern  writer  narrating  the  discoveries  made  of  tho 
cities  of  the  dead  in  Etruria,  says  :  '*  It  is  only  in  modern 
times  a  goiieral  interest  in  tho  ancient  Etruscans  has 
been  revived  ;  that  the  Truscans  begin  to  remember,  with 
pride,  that  on  their  territory  in  particular  flourished  this 
civilization  of  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  that  some 
Italian  families  have  been  led  to  trace  in  their  names  and 
genealogies  indications  ot*  a  connection  with  the  iimt 
civiliztTS  oL'  their  fatherland." 

Among  the  cemeteries  explored  by  modern  antiquaries 
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or  by  modern  lovers  of  gain,  that  of  Vnlci,  which  his 
furnished  the  Prince  of  Canino  with  the  means  of  fonn- 
ing  a  most  splendid  collection  of  Etrascan  antiqaitiei» 
which  has,  besides,  enriched  many  of  the  mnsemns  of 
Huropc,  and  which  still  yields  an  annual  harvest  to  the 
Bucc.ssors  of  the  Prince,  was  utterly  unknown  until  the 

year  1828,  when  it  was  discovered  by  chance 

The  tombs  of  Norchia  and  Castel  d'Asso,  which  are  le- 
markable  for  their  sculptured  fagades,  were  brought  to 
light  only  forty  years  ago  by  some  sportsmen  of  Viterbo, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  penetrated  into  the  secluded 
glens  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  magnificent  city 
of  tombs,  at  Orte,  were  discovered  in  1837.  Others,  i^ 
fcjavona,  were  brought  to  light  in  1843." 

**  That  the  word  necropollsy  or  city  of  the  dead,  had 
not,  amongst  the  ancients,  been  a  mere  figurative  expres- 
sion, is,  indeed,  proved  by  many  of  these  rock-hewn  ceme- 
teries ;  for,  not  only  do  the  porticos,  the  pediments,  the 
hou8C-like  root's,  and  whole  internal  arrangement  of  the 
tombs,  recall  to  mind  the  habitations  of  the  living,  but 
in  several  places,  such  as  at  Bieda  and  Cervetri,  it  is 
evident  that  the  cemeteries  have  been  laid  out  in  streets, 
and  even  in  squares,  the  fagades  of  the  tombs  occupying 
the  place  of  thosu  of  the  houses  in  the  cities  of  the  living. 

"At  Castel  d'Asso,  Korchia,  Bieda,  Falei-ii,  Sutri,  aud 
Orte — all  places  of  little  note  in  Italy  at  present,  but 
occupying  the  sttc-i  <>f  ctttvs  which  once  held  a  high  rank  in 
the  history  of  Etruria — the  tombs,  as  regards  their  external 
character,  burjiass  in  majestic  grandeur  and  ai*chitectural 
decoiatious  all  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered." 

The  iirchou  Law,  like  the  rich  vases  and  works  of  art 
that  lay  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  had  not  only  been 
scaled  up  in  the  Irish  language,  unseen  by  the  eye  of  any 
fcch  jlar  uulbide  li  elaud,  but  had  been  fur  a  period,  lost. 
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Kow,  at  length,  they  hare  heen  disooTerlJ,  and  are  open 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  literary  world. 

Thus,  the  present  generation  of  enquirers  are  brought 
bock,  at  a  bound,  to  the  time  when  they  can  behold  the 
social  and  civil  state  of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
even  at  a  period  much  more  remote. 

"  Up  to  the  early  dawn  of  civilisation,  the  very 
causes,"  says  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  "  which  have 
denied  a  modern  history  to  the  Brehon  Law  have  given  it 
a  special  interest  of  its  own  in  our  day,  through  the  aiTest 
of  its  developement." 

It  is  this  arrest  of  the  developement  of  the  Brehon  Law 
in  the  past  that  causes  their  translation  and  publication 
to  be  so  much  prized  at  present.  Like  the  Bound  Towers, 
like  the  family  features  of  the  Japhetic  race,  like  the 
laws  of  linguistic  science,  the  Brehon  Law  comes  in  and 
forms  an  arc  in  the  circle  of  newly-discovered  truths 
that  point  up  to  the  primitive  Aryan  period,  full  of 
knowledge,  of  action,  of  cyclopean  power  and  grandeur. 

It  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  the  Brehon  code  should 
appear  archaic  to  moderns.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  presented  to  the  public — with  translation  by  O'Do- 
novan  and  O'Cuiry — it  has  been  a  literary  fossil  for  over 
a  thousand  years. 

This  fossil  condition  of  Ireland's  ancient  law,  morally 
speaking,  is  owing  to  four  causes — the  insular  position  of 
Ireland,  its  freedom  from  Imperial  Eome,  the  antagonism 
of  Britain  and  of  British  law,  the  love  of  the  Keltic  race 
to  preserve  traditional  usages. 

VALUK  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  words  of  the  present  writer  may  be  regarded  as 
favoring  too  much  these  cherished  monuments  of  Ireland's 
ancient  civilisation.     It  is  well,  then,  to  quote  Sir  Hemy 
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Maine  once  mote :  "  The  value  which  the  ancient  laws  of 
Ireland — the  Brchon  L\ws — will  possess,  when  thej  are 
completely  published  and  interpreted,  may,  I  think,  be 
illustrated  in  this  way.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Roman  law,  which,  next  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  the 
most  j>lcntif  ul  source  of  the  rules  governing  actual  con- 
duct throughout  Western  Europe,  is  descended  from  a 
small  body  of  Aryan  customs,  reduced  to  writing  in  the 
fifth  century,  before  Christ,  and  known  as  tlio  Twelve 
Tables  of  Rome." 

It  is  founded  on  the  natural  law,  and,  in  part,  on  the 
written  law.  Such  is  the  Brehon  Law,  also ;  it  is  Aiyan 
in  origin  ;  it  is  founded  on  the  natural  law,  and  coniposed> 
in  part,  of  the  written  law. 

*'  Lot  it  farther  be  rcioUectedthat  the  Roman  law  was  at 
first  expanded  a:id  developed,  not  at  all,  or  very  slightly,  by 
Icf^irflation,  but  by  a  process  which  wo  may  perceive  still 
in  operation  in  various  communities — the  juridical  inter- 
pretation of  authoritative  texts  by  successive  generations 
of  learn(^d  men.  Now,  the  largest  collection  of  Irish 
legal  rules  which  has  come  down  to  us  professes  to  be  an 
ancient  codo,    with  an   appendage  of  later   glosses  and 

commentaries This  ancient  Irish  code  cor- 

resj)i)nds  historically  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
to  many  .similar  bodies  of  written  rules  which  appear  in 
the  early  history  of  Aryan  societies." 

*''J'liata  kernel,  or  some  kernels,  of  written  law  existed 
is  highly  probable;  and  it  is  ahso  jirobable  that  the  whole 
of  the  Ih'ehon  law  consists  of  them  and  of  accumulations 

formed  n])on  them The  Drehon  Laws  are  in 

no  sense  a  legislative  construction,  and  thus  they  are  not 
only  an  autiientic  monument  of  a  very  ancient  group  of 
Aryan  institutions ;  they  are  also  a  collection  of  rules 
which  have  been  gradually  developed  in  a  way  highly 
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favorable  to  the  preserration  of  archaic  pcciilinriti^s," 

'i'hc  Bi'chon  law  had  been  cxpaDtled  by  the  juriiliciil 
interpretation  of  autlioritntive  t«xts,  just  like  the  laws  u£ 
tlie  llchi-ew  race,  or  like  the  code  of  the  Spartnu  State. 
The  Roman  law  became  transformed  and  raodiljed  by 
legislation,  to  suit  the  altered  times,  the  varied  neivfomis 
of  eociety,  the  cLangcs  connected  with  growing  States 
and  with  diverse  races, 

"  Two  causca  (says  Maine)  have  done  most  to  obscure 
the  oldest  institutions  of  the  portion  of  the  human  rueii 
to  which  we  belong.  One,  tlio  formation  throughout  tho 
west  of  strong  centralised  governments;  the  other  has 
been  the  inflnencc,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  drawing  with  it  an  activity  in  legislation  un- 
known to  tho  parts  of  tho  world  which  were  never  sub- 
jccted  to  it." 

Ireland  had  never  been  exposed  to  these  influences — 
she  never  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  she  had  a 
central  government,  but  r.ever  a  strong  one,  cupable  of 
esercising — like  Rome  of  old,  or  England  at  preseut — 
a  special  ccntroIiHing,  legislative  power. 

*■  UndoL'  thcBO  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  Brelion  Law,  growing  together  without  legislation 
upon  au  original  Iwdy  of  Aryan  customs,  and  formerl 
lieyond  the  liiuit  of  that  cloud  of  Koman  juridical  ideas 
which  for  many  centnrics  overspread  tho  whole  continent, 
nnd  even  at  ita  extremity,  extended  to  Kngland,  should 
present  some  very  strong  auaiogies  t»  another  sot  of 
derivative  Aryan  usages,  the  Hindu  law,  which  was 
fciniilarlv  de, eloped." 

The  Hindu  law,  therefore,  and  the  Brehon  Law,  and 
the  il.'inau  law  ai-e  dci  elopements  of  one  primitive  Aryan 

'j'lic  laws  o£  Kuropc,  divested  of  their  It^islatire  and 
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Tioblo  race  from  whom  they  have  sprang,  will  learn  to 

negative  the  saying  of  Moore — 

"  Unprized  aro  lior  sons  till  they  learn  to  betray  ; 
UndistiugniBhecl  they  live,  if  they  shame  not  their  sirei  ; 
And  the  torch  that  shoald  light  them  to  liberty's  way 
^lust  bo  caught  from  tho  pyre  where  their  country  expires. 

Tlicy  will  learn  that  it  is  not  treason  to  love,  nor  death 
to  defend  a  country  so  ancient,  once  so  renowned  for 
ai'ts,  laws,  learning,  civilisation.  Knowledge,  like  the 
Bun-light,  tlirowfl  a  shower  of  bright  coloring  of  beauty 
and  life  over  all;  makes  things  be  seen  fully  and  known 
better ;  ignorance,  like  night,  prevents  perception,  pro- 
duces persecution ;  begets  tyranny  in  rulers,  hatrei]  and 
3X»veiigo  in  the  souls  of  tlie  oppressed. 
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Gaelic  poetry  the  casket  of  nearly  all  Gaelic  literature. 
AVonderful  ability  in  vcrsifing  possessed  by  the 
bards.  From  a  Keltic  source  spring  the  style  and 
natural  magic  of  English  poetry.  Tiie  Keltic  element 
was  not  banished  out  of  Britain  by  the  coming  of 
the  Saxon.  Germans  are  singularly  devoid  of  style. 
The  Gaels  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  their 
quick  feeling  gives  them  style ;  their  high  sensibility 
and  aesthetic  sense  give  them  a  higher  gift,  a 
lucid  power  at  description.  The  magic  ol'  Romance 
is  suixjly  Keltic.  Rhyme.  It  has  certainly  come  from 
a  Keltic  source  ;  reasons  ;  authority.  IMen  ignorant  of 
the  true  cause  of  efPects  invariably  assign — like  the  old 
philosophers  who  stated  that  nature  abhored  a  vacuum 
a  feigned  cause  to  suit  the  emergency  and  defect  of 
knowledge.  Even  clever  men,  like  Thomas  Moore  and 
Lord  Macaulcy,  have  fallen  into  this  mistake.  Theit 
presumed  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  error  to  thou- 
sands. Versification  as  practised  by  Irish  bards.  Its 
qualities.  Perfect  assonance  one  of  the  qualities.  Per- 
fect assonance,  when  found  in  the  final  syllable,  consti- 
tutes rhyme.  Druids  of  the  Continent.  Eire's  Ih-e- 
hons.  They  directed  the  literary  life  of  the  youth 
of  the  nation.  Youths  flocked  to  their  schools. 
Hymnology.  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church  composed 
like  the  Gaelic  poems.  The  style  of  versification  not 
Roman  or  Greek,  but  Irish.  Hymns  composed  by 
Irishmen  in  the  fifth  century — Sedulius,  Secundinus  ; 
and  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  a  native  Kelt  of  Gaul. 
'J  heir  school  adopted  that  style,  and  not  the  Latin. 
The  Early  Church  embodied  those  hymns  in  her  liturgy. 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  (^Lectures  mi  the  Early  Hidory 
of  InslitaUous)  says  :  "  The  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  have 
come  down  to  us  as  an  assemblage  of  law  tracts,  each 
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treating  of  some  one  sabject,  or  a  group  of  BubjedB.*' 
And  having  told  what  these  law  tracts  were,  he  adds: 
*^  It  is  extremely  likely  that  the  most  ancient  law  wh 
preserved  in  rade  verse,  or  rhythmical  prose.*'  Sir  Heuy 
apl^cars,  as  ho  gcU  into  his  subject,  to  acquire  a  foQer 
knowledge  of  it,  and  accordingly  farther  on  in  his  lectnni 
he  writes :  *'  In  the  oldea  Iridh  traditions,  the  lawyer  is 
distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the  poet ;  poetry  from 
literature."  He  thus  points  out  poetry  as  the  casket  that 
contains  the  most  precbus  gems  of  Keltic  literary  yalna 
And  still  further  on  in  his  lectures  he  identifies  Gaelio 
literature  with  poetry :  '^  All  literature,  including  eTen 
law,  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  poetiy."  To 
have  stated  this  much  on  one's  own  authority  would  not 
be  valued  by  the  scholar  or  by  those  of  the  British  people 
wlio  rood  this  volume.  The  writer  has  therefore  deemed 
it  wise  to  present  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine*s  words,  as 
ho  is  the  latest,  the  safest,  and  the  best  legal  authority 
on  the  three  volumes  of  the  Brehon  Law,  ah'cady  pub- 
lished ;  and  Sir  Heniy  cannot  bo  considered  by  the  Eng- 
lish student  as  partial  to  the  law  or  to  tho  language  of  the 
ancient  Gael. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  quote  either  Zeuss, 
Nigra,  O'Curry,  or  Dr.  Sullivan  on  tho  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Irish  in  tho  art  of  composing  in  metrical  stitiins ; 
or,  of  committing  and  of  reciting  tho  poems  and  songs  of 
ilio  bards.  No  scholar  at  present  denies  the  surprising 
powers  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  and  memory  possessed 
by  tliO  ancient  Irish. 

FUOM  A  KELTIC  SOUBCR   SPRIN'O   THR    STYLE   AXD  NATURAL 

HAQIC  OF  KNGLISU  FOETBY. 

Matliew  Arnold  says :  "  If  I  were  asked  where  English 
pooLry  got  these  three  things — ^its  turn  for  style,  its  turn 
for  melancholy,  and  its  turn  for  natural  magic,  for  catch« 
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jug  and  rendering  the  ch&nn  of  nature  in  a  wonderfnllj 
clear  and  vivid  way — I  slionld  answer,  with  much  doubt, 
that  it  got  much  of  itafum  for  style  from  a  Keltic  aonrce  ; 
ivith  less  doabt,  that  it  got  mnch  of  its  melancholy  from 
a  Keltic  scarce ;  nith  no  doubt  at  all,  that  fram  a  Keltio 
source  it  got  nearly  all  its  natural  magic." 

"  It  is  in  our  poetry  that  the  Keltic  part  in  us  (Eng- 
lish) has  left  ita  trace  clearest.  The  Keltic  element 
was  not  haniahed  Out  cf  Britain  by  the  coming  of  the 
Angles  or  the  Saxon." — Stttdy  of  Keltic  LKerature,  p.  135. 

"  The  turn  of  stylo  is  perceptible  all  through  English 
poetry,  proving  the  genuine  poetical  gift  of  the  race ;  this 
turn  imparts  to  onr  poetty  a  stamp  of  high  distinction, 
and  Bometimea  it  doubles  Ibo  forco  of  a  poet  not  by 
nature  of  the  very  highest  order,  Each  as  Gray,  and 
raises  him  to  a  rank  beyond  what  hie  natural  richneiis  and 
power  seem  to  promise.  Gcetlic,  with  his  fine  critical 
perception,  saw  clearly  cnongh  both  the  power  of  style  in 
itself  and  tho  lack  of  style  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country.  He  had  to  try  and  create  out  of  his  own  powers 
&  style  for  German  poetry,  as  well  as  to  provide  contents 
for  this  style  to  carrj' ;  and  thus  his  labor  as  a  poet  was 
doubled.       .       .      Style,  theo,  the  Germans  are  singo- 

larly  without But  the  Kelts  have  it  in  a 

wonderful  nicasare.  Stylo  is  the  most  striking  quality 
of  their  poetry.  Keltic  poetry  seems  to  make  up  to  iteel| 
for  beibg  unable  to  master  the  world  and  give  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  it,  by  throwing  all  its  forco  into  style, 
by  bending  language  at  any  rate  to  its  will,  and  express- 
ing the  ideas  it  has,  with  unsui'paseable  intensity,  eleva- 
tion, and  effect." 

"  Tako  this  epitaph  of  an  Irish  Kelt,  Angus  the  Culdee, 
whoso  I'elire,  or  festology  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or 
l>eginniug  of  the  iilnth  cuutnry,  hti  collected  from  tha 
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countless  hosts  of  the  illuminated  books  of  Erin,  giving" 
the  festivals  of  the  Irish  saints,  his  poem  having  a  stanza 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  epitaph  on  Angus,  who 
died  at  Cluain  Eidhnech,  in  Queen's  County,  runs  thus 

Anarn3  in  the  assembly  of  heaven. 
Hero  arc  his  tomb  and  his  bed  ; 
lb  is  from  hence  ho  went  to  death. 
In  the  Friday — to  holy  heaven. 

It  was  in  Clnain  Eidhnech  he  was  reared ; 
It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  buried ; 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech  of  many  crosses 
He  first  read  his  psalms. 

"  That  (says  the  Professor  of  Poetry  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity) is  by  BO  eminent  hand ;  and  yet  a  Greek  epitaph 
could  not  show  a  finer  perception  of  what  constitutes 
propriety  and  felicity  of  style  in  compositions  of  this 
nature.'* 

TUK  MAOIC  OF  ROMANCE KELTIC. 

"  The  Kelt's  quick  feeling  for  what  is  noble  and  distin- 
guished gave  his  poetry  style ;  his  indomitable  personality 
gave  it  pride  and  passion  ;  his  sensibility  and  nervou* 
exaltation  gave  it  a  better  gift  still — the  gift  of  render- 
ing, with  wonderful  felicity,  the  magical  charm  of  nature. 
The  forest  solitude,  the  bubbling  spring,  the  wild  flowers 
are  everywhere  in  romance.  They  have  a  mysterious  life 
and  grace  there ;  they  are  nature's  own  childi*en,  and 
utter  her  secret  in  a  way  which  makes  them  something 
([uitc  different  from  the  wooils,  the  waters,  and  plants  of 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  Now,  of  this  dtflicaic  magic, 
Keltic  llomance  is  so  pre-eminent  a  mistres,  that  it  seems 
impo:>sible  to  believe  the  power  did  not  como  into  ivmanco 
from  the  Kelts.  Magic  is  just  the  word  for  it — the 
magic  of  nature,  not  merely  the  beauty  of  nature — that 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  ;  not  merely  an  honest  smack 


of  tlic  soil,  a  {aitlifnl  realism,  that  tLe  Gcrmaus  Lad  ;  but 
tlie  intimate  lifo  u£  nature,  licr  weird  jrawor  aud  Ler  fuiry 
chai-m."  The  tToubadoura  and  tliosu  who  itvui'diMl  thu 
evL'iita  of  the  holy  wars  were  chiefly  from  Fi'niiee,  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Sorth.TU  Italy— tho  Keltio  gta-Acn  of 
Kuropo  !  Their  weird  tales  wuro  only  their  bardic  talo3 
revived  on  a  grander  aoalo. 


AmoiiRSt  tho  many  important  results  from  the  modern 
etudyof  (iaejie,  ns  a  langiiago  aud  as  a  braDch  of  philo- 
logy, iri  the  certainty  that  from  tho  "'duns,''  or  songs  of 
the  Kults  haa  come  tho  ase  of  rhyme  in  modern  Ern'ogieau 

The  human  mind  seeks  for  knowlcdj^e,  which  is  tlio 
atmo^plici-o  that  supports  the  vitality  of  truth.  Tho 
greatest  of  philosophers  and  tlieulogiana  teils  us  that 
truth  i.-^  tho  expression  of  tho  mind,  declaring  that  a 
tiling  is  what  in  reality  it  is;  and  that  it  is  not  that 
which  it  is  not.  There  must  ho  aa  agreement  butweeu 
the  object  and  tho  mind  that  forms  a  notion  of  it.  If  in 
reality  an  oliject  docs  not  exist,  tho  mind  forms  onu  ac- 
cording to  its  own  fancy.  This  process  of  mental  action 
is  plain,  if  o»o  only  r^Hect  Low  ho  frames  his  thoughts 
and  make  them  tho  messengers  of  objective  science.  For 
instance,  fame  teils  us  of  somo  ce]ebrati»l  peraonago  whom 
wo  have  never  seen.  Instinctively  the  mind  pictures  to 
itself  sumo  dehnite  imago  of  the  objects-one  of  its  own 
ci'cation, — and  clotLes  it  with  rubes  which  the  light  of 
fancy  gilds  with  choicest  coloring. 

In  this  way,  English  literary  ivriters  of  the  past — not 
those  of  tho  present,  who  have  written  within  tho  past 
tun  years — have  acted  regarding  the  subject  of  rhyme  in 
mod(;i'U  poetry.    They  knew  that  rhyme  id  found  at  tho 
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present  time  in  poetry  of  every  language  thxonghoiit 
Europe.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Not  from  Latin 
poetry  as  practised  by  the  Romans ;  not  from  the  Greek, 
because  the  Greeks  never  knew  anything  about  rhyme  j 
not  from  Crermany;  for  the  ancient  Gei-mausdid  not  regard 
rhyme  as  a  requisite  of  poetic  composition.  Men  ignorant 
of  tlie  true  cause  of  an  effect.,  like  the  philosophers  of  old, 
who,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  fluid 
.  ascended  an  exhausted  tube,  said  that  it  was  because 
nature  abhored  a  vacuum,  feign  a  cause  rather  than 
admit  their  want  of  knowledge.  Hence,  not  knowing 
the  origin  of  rhyme,  sciolists  and  mere  literatenrs  stated 
that  it  must  have  been  boiTowed  from  the  Saracens. 
Those  who  made  this  statement  did  not  know  Keltic 
poetry.  Even  good,  clever,  and  learned  men  make  great 
blunders  on  subjects  concerning  which  they  have  not  had 
any  scholarly  knowledge.  For  instance,  Thomas  Moore, 
the  poet  and  historian,  spoke  slightingly  of  the  value,  to 
the  historian  of  Ireland,  of  the  materials  afforded  by  Irish 
manuscripts.  It  was  only  in  18;^|),  when  he  saw  the 
enormous  pile  of  Irish  MS.S.  in  the  l\oyal  Irish  Academy, 
that  he  admitted  such  splendid  works  were  not  aniipose-l  by 
fools^  or  for  any  foolish  jmrpose.  Lord  Macaulay  played  a 
similar  part,  and  declared  to  Sir  liolxTt  Peel  that  the  in- 
valuable collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  Stowe 
Library  were  not  worth  the  purchase,  when,  in  1 849,  hia 
opinion  had  been  asked  l>y  the  CunseiTative  Chief  regard 
ing  their  worth  for  the  British  IMuseum.  Lord  Macaulay 
himself  knew  nothing  of  their  value,  and  iherefore  did  not 
care,  and  consequently  advised  Sir  l\obert  Peel  not  to  pur- 
chase them.  The  presumed  knowledge  of  scholars  un- 
doubtedly gi'eat  in  other  departments  lead  many  astray. 

Men   who  have    studied  Irish    poetry  express    their 
opinion  forcibly  and  favombly  on  the  subject  of  rhyme 
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ject  of  rhyme,  and  say,  with  strong  reason,  that  it  is  to 
the  Kelts  of  Granl  and  Ireland,  Europe  owes  the  poetic 
property  of  rhyme  in  modem  metrical  composition. 

What  says  Zeoss,  the  greatest  of  German  Keltic  scho- 
lars, and  his  authority  alone  is  worth  that  of  a  thousand 
others? 

*'  In  ea  assonantia,  origo  prima  assonantisB  Jinalvi  est, 
cultsB  praesertim  a  populis  recentioribus  Earopte  quam 
dicunt  rimum."  And  he  shows  in  a  note  that  the  word 
rtmum  (rhyme)  is  of  Irish  origin  :  "  Quamvis  ea  vox  com- 
pntationem  poeticam  indicans  in  vetustis  libris  Hibernicis 
non  occurrat,  frequentissimi  tamen  est  usns.  Simplex 
H^bernica  substantiva  rim,  inde  derivatur  rimire,  compu- 
tator." 

The  authority  of  Mathew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Ox  ord,  oaght  on  a  subject  relating 
to  English  poetry  to  have  great  weight  with  the  English 
reader,  both  because  he  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  espe- 
cially in  poetry,  and  is  an  irapnrtial  witness  on  this  special 
subject  ol:  Gaelic  L  aminsr;  moreover  L  is  a  man  oC  honour 
and  truth.  He  declares  that  "lihyme  is  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  our  modern  poetry  as  diotiriguidbed  from 
that  if  Iho  ancieuts,  and  a  main  source  to  our  poetry  of 
its  magic  charm  of  what  we  call  its  romantic  elcnu^if : 
rhyme  itself,  all  the  weight  of  evidence  tends  to  show, 
comes  into  our  poetry  from  the  Kelts." 

VERSIFICATION  AS  PRACTISED  BY  IRISH  BARDS. 

Was  their  versification  founded  on  quantity  or  on  accent, 
on  measure  alone,  on  assonance,  alliteration,  or  parallelism? 
It  was  founded  on  none  of  these  exclusively  ;  not  on 
quantity,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which 
any  one  skilled  in  Latin  prosody  may  readily  learn  by 
analyzing  an  Iri^h   quatrain  ;  nor  on  acr^ent  only.     Of 
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course  it  is  true  that  accent  plays  a  part  in  all  kinds  of 
Tersification.  Nor  was  tho  ancient  Irish  metro  one  merely 
o£  measure,  of  assonance,  or  parallelism.  It  embraced  aU 
these  qualities,  some  one  of  which  was  considered  by  other 
people  specially  essential  in  constituting  verse.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  it  has  been  pronounced  by  0*Molloj 
'*  the  most  difficult  kind  of  composition  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven." 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  bards,  either  pub- 
lished or  still  in  MS.,  one  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  Irish 
verse  composition  that  the  following  requisites  have  beaa 
deemed  cither  essential  or  necessary  : 

1.  Each  stanza  is  a  quatrain  of  four  lines. 

2.  In  each  lino  thcro  are  seven  syllables  generally. 
8.  Of  these,  some  must  necessarily  bo  alliienUiM. 
4.  Assonance  is  indispensable. 

6.  Rhyme,  therefore,  if  the  assonance  bo  perfect. 

6.  Rhythm,  as  well  as  rhyme,  lends  its  symphony. 

7.  Pafullch'sm  of  thought  is  of  ten — of  words,  usually 

— employed. 

8.  Each  line  expresses  a  judgment.     The  same  word 

in  the  same  sense  is  never  used  twice  in  a  stave. 

9.  Special  kii;ds  of  vei-se  require  (1)  a  syllable  to  he 

annexed  to  the  prescribed  number ;  or  that  (2)  the 
final  term  in  the  second  and  fourth  lints,  or  firet 
and  second  lines,  consist  of  one  syllable  more 
than  that  of  the  other  verse  in  the  same  couplet ; 
or  tl:at  (ii)  there  exist  a  certain  alliteration  or 
assonance.  These  specialities  Irish  bards  and 
grammarians  have  distinguLJicd  by  specific 
names. 
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"Asaonance  is  an  easontial  qnrtlity  of  ancient  Irish 
Baltic  poetry ;  bnt  as.^onance  when  fa  1,  or  perfect,  &t  tlio 
end  of  a  verse  or  lino  is  rhyme.  Tkerefun?,  rliymo  liad, 
sa  perfect  assonance  been  found  ia  ancient  Gaelic  Viirsifi- 
cation.  In  perf<.-ct  asjonanc:]  tlie  s^tms  vow  J-soand,  and 
the  same  accent  must  bo  repeated,  lliia  repetition,  if  it 
happen  in  tho  closing  eyilable  of  a  lino,  constitntca  rtijma, 
provided  tlie  final  consonnut  nnd  tiio  accent  ara  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  in  the  closing  of  the  preceding  lino. 

(Sea  Oullcgc  Irith  Gnnitiiar  for  n  full  acconnt  of  the 
prosody  of  ancient  Irish  Bardic  pactty.) 

Versification  with  these  reqnisitea  wag  practiced  before 
the  Christian  period.  If  it  was  so  then,  of  course  the 
Kelts  had  Icnrued  tliis  a:  t  from  those  who  prcccJud  them ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  be  tmced  np  to  the 
early  Aryan  period,  to  the  time  when  tie  cmigmtion  from 
the  cradle-land  of  the  race  in  the  Knat  took  pace. 

Prom  those  examples  now  furnished — drawn  aa  they  are 
from  the  beet  anlhcnticated  aonrccs — '.t  is  evident,  limt, 
that  in  tho  second,  third,  and  sixtli  and  i  nbso  jaeiit  centu- 
jries,  the  Irish  bards  and  Jilid!i  corapfs.'d  (tr.Wi  in  which 
(1)  aaijiiaiu-e,  {■>)  .ilV.lcrjfi m,  (V)  T^rj,,,,;  (t)  ,ji>all:l.i,m, 
werj  essential  qLialities  ;  that  versifiLatiou  without  some 
of  these  essential  requisites  was  never  to]cr,.ted  by  the 
bards.  And  bearing  in  miuil  that  tbu  bardic  laws  ani 
regulations  were  Tcry  bindins;,  and  that  all  the  Keltic 
races  have  adhercl  to  the  traditions  and  teaclii:  gs  of  their 
progenitors,  as  Zi'iiss  remarks  :  '■  M.niui  j/riVcoi'iiHi  trnjicT 
tiiiacigiim'.  iu'.rn..tC.U'dio_-n'i,"  we  must  infer,  secon  ily, 
that  the  Irish  bards  and  jiliih  who  flouriahod  sevcrid  cen. 
turies  before  thu  Cbristian  era  praciised,  as  our  bisturical 
annals  testify,  the  same  kind  of  versification  which  was 
in  use  in  (he  early  Christian  ages.  And  the  third  oiicli. 
sion  to  be  drawn  is  that  which  Zenas  attests — the  Bniida 
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and  bards  of  Wales  and  Ganl-practised  the  same  kind  of 
Tcrsification  in  which  the  bards  and  Jilidh  of  Eire  coniF 
posed  their  hymns  and  elegies.  .  .  .  Another  inferane 
is  this,  that  the  Keltic  inhabitants  of  Ganl,  Cambria,  and 
Eire  knew  enoagh  about  rhyme  and  its  nse  ;  that  Keltic 
bards  of  Eire  and  Ganl  pnt  that  knowledge  into  practice 
2,000  years  before  the  Saracens  came  to  enlighten 
E'irope. 

These  views  receive  authoritative  force  from  the  words 
of  the  learned  scholar  and  critic,  Bev.  Edward  DavieSi 
Chancellor,  at  one  time,  of  Christ's  Church,  Brecon,  Cam^ 
bria.  It  is  admitted  in  all  quarters  with  S.  Turner,  the 
historian,  and  Matthew  Arnold  shows  the  fact  clearly, 
that  the  Cambro-Britons  have  considerable  remains  of 
I)oetry  preserved  since  the  sixth  century.  "  Whom,  then," 
asks  Da  vies,  ^'  should  the  bards  of  the  sixth  century  have 
imitated  but  their  predecessors,  in  their  own  country,  and 
who  had  composed  in  their  own  language  ?  What  had 
they  to  do  with  the  Saracens  ?  Nothing.  "And  he  adds: 
•*  Or  with  the  monks  of  Italy  ?"  Had  hi  known  the  history 
of  hymnology  fully  at  tliat  time,  he  w^ould  not  ask  this 
last  question  ;  for  the  monks  of  Italy  had,  at  the  time, 
actua  ly  acquired  from  the  Kelts  the  knowledge  and  the 
style  of  writing  those  hymns  sung  by  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine.  **  Had  not  sutli- 
t'ient  pi'oofd  been  adduced,"  he  asks  again,  "that  rhyme  was 
geuerally  known  in  PJurope  as  early -as  the  first  century 
of  our  era  ?  Yet,  it  was  specially  known  to  the  Kelts, 
among  whom  we  find  it  in  full  e^jta'tlishment." 

IIUYME,  NOT  FaO.M  ABABIA. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  certain  from  the  facts 
now  known  is,  that  rhyme  in  modern  European  poetrv  has 
not  had  its  origin  in  Arabic  or  Saracen  literature  ;  not  in 
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B<»nan  or  Grecian  rersification,  bat  radically  in  the  pho* 
netic  force  of  Gaelic  vowel  aa§imiIation  ('explained  in 
chapter  X  of  this  volume),  and  directly  and  immediately, 
in  those  laws  by  which  poetry  amongst  tho  Keltic  nations, 
in  Chriatiuynd  pre-Christian  times,  had  been  bronght  to 
the  higliesHtate  of  literary  oaltiration.  This  viow  put 
forward  by  the  present  writer,  some  fifteen  yeara  ago,  is 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Signor  Constantinus  Nigra, 
Italian  Ambassador,  before  the  late  Franco-German  war, 
at  the  Court  of  the  Tnileries, — "Origo  enim  rimee  Arabica, 
inter  fabnlas  omnino  rejicienda  eat."  As  if  he  said, 
the  idea  that  rhyme  has  come  from  any  Arabic  aanrce 
shonid  be  scouted.  Long  before  Tarik  hen  Zaid,  with  his 
fearless  Arab  force,  had  (a.d.  711)  conquered  Mnrcia, 
Granada,  and  Andnlacia ;  nay,  long  before  the  founder  of 
lalamism  had  (a.d.  622)  Sed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  bards 
in  Eire  and  Gaul  had  composed  songs  and  poems  in  which 
rhyme  was  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Signor  Nigra  devotes  to  this  most  interesting  subject  a 
chapter  in  the  Jateworfc,  "  Glossm  RUiemica,"  (published 
at  Paris,  1^69)  ou  tho  Irish  M.SS.  found  at  Turin.  The 
chapter  is  most  interesting  ;  it  is  written  in  Latin  of  tho 
higbest  classical  style  and  of  the  purest  kind.  lie  says, 
in  plain  tei'ms,  that  rhyme  could  not  possibly  have  sprung 
from  a  Latin  source  ;  and  he  is  right.  Neither  in  reality, 
nor  in  name  had  such  a  thing  as  rhyme  been  ever  known 
of  old  in  Latiu  poetry. 

"  Porro  rimic  ex  solo  natorati  processu  Latlnaa  lingutn 
explicari  null o  modo  potest.  Apud  Latinos  nee  resexistit 
nee  nomen.  Assonantiam  finalem  Latini  poets  nunqnam 
qnifsiverunt  immo  semper  sedulo  evitaverunt.  Neque  in 
incultia  Romance  p!ebis  rel  B^manomm  milttum  canti- 
lenis,  quffl  snpersunt,  etiam  in  iltis  in  qnibus  metrica 
forma  jam  deficit,  allnm  rinue  deprehenditur  vestigium." 


% 
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I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  rhyme  has  had  its  rise  from 

tho  laws  which  direct  the  use  of  assonance  in  the  KiMo 
dialects : 

*'  Rimam  a  Irgibns  assonantix  Celtics  origiziexn  dnoero 
aSBrmiro  noii  dubit:),  says  Nii^/' 

Accent  nnd  a  uniform  numbor  of  feet  ^a  line  may 
have  I  con  derived  in  part  from  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Gre> 
man  ;  bnt  rhyme,  never. 

Again,  in  the  same  chapter  in  the  Gloescc  Hihemiem 
vete.is  Cfd.cii  la.trinensis,  1869,  p.  32,  he  says :  "  Rimam 
■ea  assonantiam  linalem  a  solis  Celtico)  phonologic  legi- 
boa  derivatam  esse." 

And  this  assonance  in  the  syllables  of  a  word,  in  the 
midd'o  as  well  as  at  tho  close  of  a  line  of  poc:ry,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Keltic  dialects  of  tho  Aryan  family  of 
languages. 

"  IIa*o  rcfi^ula  quae  jam  late  obtlnet  in  documentis  Hi* 
bernicis  ct  iiritannicis  septinii  et  octavi  seculi  et  multo 
amplius  in  posterioribus,  aiionnn'.la  Ccl  i:a  noncupari 
jioicsty  pi  vlicr'a  ct  e'.  ^r>/;;ia  (in:cr  ariaui  stipitis  idio- 
xuata)  solis  Cclticis  linguis." 

This  law  of  assonance,  so  peculiar  to  Gaelic,  has  its 
origin  in  the  same  principle — vowel  assimilation — from 
which  the  rule  *'  slender  with  slender  and  broad  with 
broad''  has  sprung. — See  c.  ix.  supra. 

**  Eadem  est  utri usque  assonantia}  geresis,  cadem  ratio, 
idem  processus." 

dhuids  op  the  coxtixext,  and  eire's  brehoxs. 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  vie^Ys  on  this  point  aro  corrobora- 
tive of  tlie  relati  n  between  the  Kelts  of  tlie  Continent 
and  Eire,  and  their  practice  of  composing  and  ol  treasur- 
ing their  compositions  in  the  store-house  of  the  memory. 

*^  There  are  a  few  very  important  points  of  detail  to  bft 
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noticed  in  Ca»ar^s  description  of  what  may  be  called  the 
lay  portion  of  Keltic  society.  .  .  .  Ho  tells  ns  that 
the  Druids  were  supremo  judges  in  all  public  and  private 
disputes,  and  that  all  questions  were  referred  to  them." 
The  same  tendencies  which  produced  among  the  Slelts 
of  the  Continent  the  class  called  the  Dt-uuis^  produced 
among  the  Kelts  of  Ireland  the  class  known  to  ns  as  th« 
Brehons,  in  this  way. 

The  Tribe-Chief,  or  King,  whom  the  earliest  Aryan 
records  show  us  standing  by  the  side  of  the  popular  as- 
fiembly,  was  Priest  and  Judge,  as  well  as  King,  that  is 
head  or  captain  of  the  host.  The  later  Aryan  history 
£hows  us  this  blended  authority  distributing,  or  differ* 
entiating  itself  and  passing  either  to  the  assembly  or  to  a 
new  class  of  depositories.  Among  the  Acheans  of  Homer, 
the  chief  has  ceased  to  be  priest,  but  he  is  still  judge. 
Among  the  Kelts,  both  of  Gaul  and  of  Ireland,  he  haf 
ceased  to  bo  priest,  and  almost  ceased  to  be  judge.  In 
Athenian  history  the  institution  of  Kingship  survived  only 
in  the  name  King  Archon,  or  Judge-King,  and  in  Bomaa 
history  in  priest-king — "Rex  Sacrificulus." 

The  difference  between  tho  Druids  and  their  successor!, 
the  Brehons^  would  then  be  mainly  this  :  The  Brehont 
would  be  no  longer  priests.  Kings  have  delegated  their 
authority  to  judge  to  the  Brehons,  or  authors  of  judgment. 
But  the  literary  character  of  the  Druid  and  judge  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  Druid  on  the  Continent,  and 
tho  judge  or  Brebon  in  Ireland  presided  over  the  national 
literary  life  of  the  country. 

The  Druids  presided  over  schools  of  learning,  to  which 
the  Keltic  youth  flocked  eagerly  for  instruction,  remain- 
ing, as  CtL'dar  tells,  "  in  their  schools  for  twenty  years." 
Pu|.ils  learned  an  enormous  quantity  of  verses,  whicb 
they  n9ver  committed  to  writing,  and  the  object  of  (biap  it 
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seems,  was  not  merely  to  prevent  sacred  knowledge  firoB 
being  popnlarised,  bnt  to  strengthen  the  memorj,  and  to 
fit  the  scholar  for  the  post  of  Ollamh,  or  jndge,  or  Dmid. 
(T*8Bsar  de  Bello  Gallico,  liber  yi.,  c.  13,  14.)     In  CaBsar'i 
account  of  the  Druids  there  is  not  a  word,  says  Maine, 
that  is  not  perfectly  credible.     The  Kelts  of  the  Gon- 
tiiient  were  before  all  things  remarkable  for  the  litenuy 
class  which  their  society  included.     Now,  the  schools  oi 
literature  and  law  appear  to  have  been  numerous  in  ancient 
Ireland,  and  0' Curry  gives  the  course  of  instruction  in 
one  of  them,  extending  over  the  space  of  twelve  yean. 
The  chief  Druid  of  Caesar  meets  us  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Senachus  Mor,  in  the  person  of  Dubhtach  Mac  ni 
Lugair,  the  Royal  poet  of  Erinn — ^the  Brehon  who  was 
chosen  by  St.  Patrick  to  arbitrate  in  a  question  of  homi- 
cide, and  whoso  mouth  the  Saint  blessed.     The  preface  of 
the  Senachus  Mor  actually  contains  disquisitions  on  all  the 
matters  which  Caesar  declares  the  Druids  to  have  been 
specially  fond  of  arguing.     It  sets  forth  how  God  made 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.     It  goes  off,  as   Caasar's 
Druids  did,  into  a  number  of  extraordinary  statements* 
^^  de  sideribus  atque  eorum  moin;  de  mundi  ac  terrarum 
mag7i{{udhie.**     The  Irish  Drelion  was,  therefore,  in  the 
literary  world,  amongst  the  Gaels  of  Ireland,  what  the 
Druid  was  ou  the  Cc  itiiient  of  Europe.     His  style  of 
teaching,  and  the  instructions  he  imparted,  and  the  form 
of  language  in  which  he  required  his  pupils  to  commit 
these  instructions  to  memory,  were  the  same.     And  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Zeuss. 

Further — Maine  states,  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  volumnious  Sanscrit  literature  in  verse  which 
embraces  the  poetry  and  most  of  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  much  of  what  stands  to  them  in  place  of  histoiy 
and  law,  was  originally  preserved  by  recoUection  and 
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published  by  recitation ;  and  even  now,  in  the  Sanscrit 
schools  which  remain,  the  pnpil  is  trained  to  exercises  of 
memory  which  is  little  short  of  miracnlous  to  an  Eng« 

lifthmftn. 

HTMNOLOOT. 

And  this  brings  the  reader  to  another  important  ques- 
tion— the  Hymnology  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bards  of  Ireland  and  the  Keltic 
bards  of  the  Continent — in  Gaul,  in  Helvetia,  in  the  north 
of  Italy — composed  in  the  same  style  of  versification. 

The  present  writer  claims  to  be  the  first  who  discovered 
that  the  Latin  hymns  sung  in  the  divine  office  of  the 
Church  have  been,  as  a  rule,  composed,  not  in  the  style 
of  versification  known  amongst  Greeks  and  Latins,  but 
in  that  adopted  by  the  Kelts  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

From  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  Latin  hymns  have 
been  composed  and  sung  in  the  Catholic  Church — seculo 
quarto  obeunte,  et  quinto  incipiente,  (Nigra).  Anterior 
to  that  period,  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  hymns  were 
usually  sung  in  the  synagogues.  On  the  very  night  of 
the  Last  Supper,  our  Divine  Lord  and  the  Apostles  sang 
a  hymn  before  they  proceeded  to  Mount  Olivet.  The 
hymns,  however,  known  to  the  Jews  at  the  time,  and  to 
the  Early  Christians,  were  recited  rather  than  sung, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jews  to  this  day  read  the 
Hebrew  psalms,  or  clergymen  and  canons  of  the  Catholic 
Church  recite  the  divine  office  in  choir ;  much  in  the  way 
that  the  Greeks  of  Ionia,  and  of  the  islands,  those  of 
Athens,  and  Sparta  sang  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  in  a 
recitative  strain,  prolonging  the  tone  at  the  caesura  or 
break  in  each  half-line. 

There  are  for  the  past  fourteen  hundred  years,  about 
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one  handred  and  fifty  Latin  hymns  in  the  books  of  def9« 
tion  in  i>se  amongst  tho  children  of  the  Catholic  Chnrolk 
Kine  out  of  ten  of  these  hymns  are  written  in  the  saai 
style  as  that  in  whicli  the  Irish  people  of  the  early  period 
wrote  their  r.ativo  "  dans."  Of  these  hymns  (1)  soma  art 
composed  in  tho  meti*e  of  tho  poetic  protjty pes  according  ta 
which  Horace  and  Terence  wrote — (a)  Iambic  trimetre^ 
(b)  iambic  tetrametre,  (c)  sapphic,  with  a  closing  adonic  ia 
complete  the  btrophi.  Others  have  been  composed  irre- 
speciive  of  the  laws  of  Latin  versification.  ...  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  whole  of  this  latter  clasi» 
and  a  great  many  of  the  former,  are  written  in  verses  of 
the  same  number  of  syllables,  and  adorned  with  thesama 
phonetic  qualities  in  which  the  bards  of  Keltic  Gaul,  of 
Cambria,  of  Eire,  composed.  How  account  for  this  fact  ? 
Tlio  liymnolo^irists  must  .  .  .  have  learned  of  th© 
Keltic  bards,  or  the  K.ltic  bards  Jearned  of  them.  Th9 
latter  part  of  this  proposition  cannot  be  admitted- 
chronology  and  facts  are  against  it.  Again,  Zenss  says, 
this  form  of  versifying  was  unknown  and  entirely  foreign 
to  poets  of  classical  antiquity. 

THE  WniTEnS  OF   THE   LATIN   HYMNS    WERE   IBISHMEN   OB 

NATIVES  OF  KELTIC  GAUL. 

The  hymns  sung  in  the  Church  prior  to  the  period  in 
which  Urbam  YIII.  flourished,  were  composed  cither  by  (I) 
Irishmen,  such  as  ^edulius,  Columbanus,  Columba,  Secun- 
di'jus ;  or  (2)  by  men  of  Keltic  origin,  as  St.  Ambrose; 
(3)  or  those  who,  like  St.  Augustine,  were  of  tho  same 
metrical  school  with  St.  Ambrose;  or  lasily  (4)  those  who 
flourished  between  the  fourth  century  and  the  fourteenth, 
and  followed  in  the  composition  of  hymns  tho  metre  and 
melody  of  the  great  master  of  hymnology,  St.  Ambrose. 
With  regard  to  the  firsts  they,  liJce  St  Fiach,  Bishop  of 
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Sleify,  wrote  in  Irish  *^dln  direac,"  and  in  that  species  of 
it  called  s/aJua,  which  contained  eight  syllables.  .  .  • 
For  men  who  nndcratood  Latin  so  well,  that  in  all  the 
ancient  mannscnpts  wo  find  they  wrote  alternately  in 
liatin  and  Iiish,  tho  transition  from  Irish  to  Latin  versi- 
£cation  was  quite  natural  and  easy.  When,  therefore, 
one  finds  such  hymns  as  those  which  an  Irishman,  Sodalius» 
composed : 

<<  A  solis  ortaa  oardine/' 

and 

"  Host  is  Herodcs  impie," 

written  like  the  Irish  odes  of  tho  time,  the  proof  is  com- 
plete that  that  manner  of  composing  hymns  was  borrowed 
from  the  Irish  bards. 

St.  Ambrose  wrote  at  least  six  out  of  ten  of  the  early 
hymns,  so  much  so  that  liymns  were  styled  Ambrosiani. 

**  Assonantia  finalis  vcl  rima,  seculo  quarto  obeunto  et 
qninto  iucipiente  vulgaris  aivi,  primum  occurrit  in  hymnia 
Latinis  ecclesioa  modiolanensis  qui  Saucto  Ainbrosio  et 
Sancto  Augustino  tribuuntur.  Prima  itape  rimas  certa 
exemphi  inveniuiitur  in  solo  Celtico,  apud  Iticas  gentes, 
in  carniiuibus  conditis  a  poetis  qui  vol  Celticoj  originia 
Bunt,  ve!  apud  Celticas  gentes  diu  commoraverunt.'* 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  certain  that  it  is  from  the 
lessons  of  tho  Irish  or  Keltic  bards  that  the  early  Latin 
hymnologists  (natives  of  Ireland  or  Kelts  of  the  Conti- 
nent) imbibed  tl»e  stylo  of  writing  hymns  and  sacred 
foems.  A  great  school  of  poets  of  this  class  sprung  up 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  sixtjj,  seven,  and  eighth.  The 
style  of  wj'itiiig  these  hymns  became  wedded  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Church,  just  as  the  metrical  songs  in  English 
Wtre  wedded,  by  Moore,  to  tho  genius  of  Irish  melody- 
As  the  native  Irish  melodies  are  not  lost,  but  are  revived 
in  a  new  phonology — English — sorrounded  with  all  th^ 
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old  ''airs"  of  centuries ;  so  the  Keltic  style  of  oompottng 
in  yerse  was  not  lost,  font  wedded  thus  to  the  melody  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  it  sprang  anew  into  life  and  became 
the  tuneful  mother  of  sacred  song,  and  o£  all  As 
rhythmical  effusions  of  modem  Europe.  £vBn  GreeoeiB 
her  popular  sorigs  of  to-day  has  given  up  poeby— «o- 
cording  to  the  metrical  mode  of  quantity — and  (a-d. 
500)  has  adopted  accent,  and  the  Gaelic  grace,  alliier^ioB, 
assonance,  rhyme.  Learned  men  must  conclude  that  Lidi 
Gaelic  had  been,  at  one  period,  better  cultivated  thn 
Sanskrit ;  and  secondly,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  tiia 
doctrine  of  phonology,  alliteration,  assonance,  rhyme,  &c^ 
Irish  Graelic  is  infinitely  superior. 

In  the  nineteenth,  and  in  the  sixty-first  volume  Pofro- 
logice  Cursus  Co7npl€tus,  published  in  Paris  by  Abbe, 
J.  P.  Migue,  the  learned  reader  will  find  poems  written 
by  Sedulius  and  Sccuudinus,  scholars  of  the  fith  centmy. 
Sedulius's  poems,  composed  in  the  style  known  to  the 
Irish  bards  of  the  period,  fill  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

Whoever  has  a  taste  for  style,  and  the  study  of  this  kind 
of  literature,  hitherto  much  ignored  by  English  readers ; 
whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  origin  of  European  poetry  will 
find  a  treasure  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Loabar  Imuint^ 
or  B'kJc  of  Hymiu  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland,  edited 
from  M.SS.,  with  translation  and  notes,  by  Rev.  James 
H.  Todd,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  published, 
the  one  in  1855,  the  other  in  1869,  for  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society,  The  preface  to  each  hymn  is  a 
mixture  of  old  Irish  and  Latin — according  to  the  custom . 
of  Gaelic  writers  of  the  period — some  few  of  the  hymns 
are  in  Ii-ish. 

Two  or  three  examples  to  illustrate  the  style  in  which 
the  Irish  bards  wrote  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  their  native 
Gaelic  arehere  given  : 
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FouBTH  CENTuaT— Hymn,  by  Caius  CceUus  8eduliu8—B.e  was  an 
Irishman,  of  the  name  of  <'  Siadal"  (Shiel)  8  before  %  has  in  Irish 
the  same  sound  that  sh  in  English  receives  ;  d,  aspirated  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  is  equal  in  sound  to  y  (English).  He  left  the 
shores  of  his  native  country  before  St.  Patrick  had  come  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  He  was  then  a  Pagan ;  he 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  where  he  received  the 
light  of  the  Christian  Faith — adfidem  Ccdholicam  conversus — ^he 
travelled  through  Greece,  and  Asia;  taught  poetry  in  Achaia  • 
was  ordained  priest;  returned  to  Bome.  St.  Jerome  gives  a 
summary  of  his  live  :  <*Seduliu8  versificus,  prime  laious,  in 
Italia  philosophiam  didicit ;  inde  ad  fidem  Catholicam  conver- 
sus ;  postea  cum  aliis  metrum  heroioum,  Macedonio  consulente, 
docuit  in  Achaia.  Libros  sues  scripsit  tempore  Yalentiniani  et 
Theodosii."  From  this  it  is  clear  he  lived,  at  least  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  for  St.  Jerome  died  a.d.  420.  He  was 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  ability,  wonderful  learning,  and 
great  piety.  By  some  writers  he  is  styled  Bishop.  Had  he 
lived  in  Ireland,  like  many  of  her  ablesc  sons,  his  fame%8  a 
scholar  would  never  have  been  known.  That  he  was  Irish, 
there  is  no  doubt;  for  in  his  Commontaries  (14 books)  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ho  gives  his  name — Sedulii  Scoti  Hiher* 
niensu  in  omnes  Epistolas  Fauli  collectaneum. 

A  solis  ortus  cardtne. 
Ad  usque  terras  hmitem, 
Christum  oanamus  prinoipem, 
Katum  Maria  Yirgtne. 

In  this  stanza  all  the  qualities  deemed  by  the  bards  essential 
for  Irish  versification  are  found — eight  syllables,  alliteration — 
as  c  of  Christum  and  c  of  canamus  show  :  assonance,  as  ine  and 
em  point  out — ine  in  cardine,  and  ine  in  virgine. — From  p,  763^ 
torn.  xix.  Patrologice,  Cwsus  Completus, 

Finn  Centuuy. — The  hymn  of  St.  Columba — In  te  Domin§. 
This  hymn  consists  of  thirty-three  double  verses,  or  lines;  it  is 
very  beautiful,  abounding  in  alliteration,  assonance,  paral- 
lelism, and  all  the  graces  of  Irish  bardic  versification.  There 
are  only  six  lines  given  here.  St.  Columba  was  a  scholar,  a 
bard,  a  prince,  a  priest,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Highlands  : 
Deus  formator  omnium;  Deus  et  judex  judicum  ; 
iJcus  et  j>rin«eps  jprincipum,  slomentorum  omnium  ; 
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Dens  largofl,  longanimid ;  JDens  Doctor  doolbilU  | 
DeoB  qui  facit  omnia,  nova  cancta  ct  TOtera ; 

Christns  rcdeniptor  pronliam  ;  Chriatas  amator  rirgiDOBi 
Christus  fous  sapicntiam ;  Cliristus  fidoB  oredentiam. 

Tho  words  judex,  judicum,  princeps,  principam,  and  Ixr^n 
longaminis,  Dous,  doctor,  ducibilis^  show  that  alliteratioa  if 
not  uvcrluokod. 

Omnium,  judicum,  principi«m,  are  instances  of  assonaaae 
(iu,  and  or,  and  is,  final  syllables  in  first  part,  Deuj,  largm^ 
longauinus,  makos  a  parallelism  with  us,  and  <y,  and  it,in  tke 
Bocond  part.)  So,  too,  the  final  syllables  of  Christus,  redemtor 
gentium,  with  those  uf  Christu«  amPtor,  virginum.  £ach  liaB 
expresses  a  proposition.    In  each  the  sense  is  complete. 

Again — Read  these  four  lines  from  another  Iiji^n,  KoU 
Paicr,  hj  St.  Colamba,  p.  262,  vol.  ii.,  Book  of  JSyinm,  b/  De. 
Todd: 

To  timemns  tBrrihilem, 
Nullum  orodentos  simil^m/ 
Te  cuiicta  cnnunt  ciirmiiia 
Angclorum  per  agmino. 

Alliteration — T  in  te,  in  timemnif,  ^erribilem. 

C  in  cuncta,  cnnunt,  and  carmina. 
Assonance,     1  Bilem,  of  torribilcm  ;  miUm,  uf  similem ;  mbia, 
Uhymo,     /     of  carmina  and  agmina. 

These  few  instances  mnbt  saffice. 
The  writer  has  in  his  possession  some  twentj-fiye  hjmns 
in  Irish  Gaelic  M.SS.  attributed  to  St.  Colamba. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  thousand  volumes  of  unpublished  TrisH  Gaelic  still 
extant.  Testimonies.  Composed  chiefly  in  and  adorned 
with  graces  of  Irish  verso.  Tho  amazing  literary 
labor  of  the  Christian  and  pre-Christian  Irish.  Sape- 
riority  of  Irish  Gaelic  over  Sanscrit,  especially  in  the 
beauties  of  versification.  Historic  suggestiveness  o£ 
Gaelic  words.  European  Keltic  area.  Names  of 
persons,  places,  things.  Historical  doubts  cleared  up. 
Kome  called  fi'om  the  color  of  tho  Tiber's  waters. 
Romulus  from  Rumc.  How  the  Sabines  and  Romans 
were  amalgamated.  Meaning  of  Qui  rites,  lirennua. 
The  Etruscan  Lucumo.  Tho  SSabines  were  Gacla. 
Romans  composed  of  four  races.  The  Sabines  lost 
their  Gaelic,  but  gave  to  Rome  their  phonesis,  and 
many  of  their  civil  and  religious  c:istoms.  Astrono- 
mical Gaelic  terms  were  never  borrowed  f i*om  Rome— 
for  at  the  time,  in  the  early  pagan  period,  Irehmd  had 
no  connexion  with  Pagan  R^me.  Adolphe  Pictet's 
proof  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Irish  Gaelic  and  of 
the  Irish  Eace.  Frazer's  Magazine.  Conclusion. 
Summary  of  points  proved.  Shall  the  Gaelic  language 
die? 

A  thousand  volumes  of  unpublished  Irish  Gaelic  are 
rtill  extant.  The  highest  testimony  that  can  be  pre- 
sented on  the  subject  of  Irish  manuscripts,  the  written 
assurance  of  Prof essor  0*Loony,  M.R.I.A.,  of  the  Catholio 
University,  Dublin,  and  that  of  Kev.  Professor  O'Mahony, 
H.R.I.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — is  offered  as  suffi- 
cient motive  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  statement  it 
only  the  expression  of  a  fact.  The  learned  reader  may 
w^  be  gorprisedi  that  after  all  the  drowninn;  and  borsb- 
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ing  of  Irisli  MSS  by  Danes  for  several  oenturies,  asd  hf 
Sfucons  for  a  period  still  longer,  any  oodioes  of  Tthi 
shonld  at  all  sunriTe.  Tet,  there  are  one  thonsand  stiD 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  literary,  the  social,  political, 
and  religions  life  of  a  people  powerfol  at  all  times  in 
vindicating  the  principles  of  science  and  religion,  and 
ever  prolific  in  prodactions  of  the  mind. 

In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  dated  March  20t]i, 
1875,  Professor  O'Mahony  says :  "  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  Irish  MSS  yet  nnpnblished,  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  O'Looney's  opinion,  that  in  all  th^  do 
not  fall  far  short  of  his  estimate — that  of  one  thonsand 
volumes." 

To  strengthen  the  testimony  of  the  living  public  wit- 
nesses—one from  each  of  the  two  Universities  in  Ireland, 
the  following  from  tlie  late  Professor  O'Carry  is  brought 
forward  : — '*  Notwithstanding  the  irreparable  loss  of  the 
before-named  books,  there  still  exists  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  Gaelic  writing  of  great  purity  and  of  the  highest 
value  as  regards  tho  history  of  this  country.  And  these 
MSS.  comprise  goucral  and  national  history ;  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  records,  and  abundant  materials  of  genea- 
logy, besides  poetry,  romance,  law,  and  medicine,  and 
some  fragments  of  tracts  on  mathematics  and  astronomy." 

Tho  collection  in  Trinity  College  consists  of  over  one 
hundred  and  forty  volumes,  several  of  them  on  vellum, 
dated  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  There  are  also  in  this  fine 
collection  beautiful  copies  of  the  Gospels. 

"The  next  great  collection  is  that  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which,  though  formed  at  a  later  period  than  that 
of  Trinity,  is  fur  more  exti'nsive,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  th«  unrivalled  collection  of  antiquities  secured  tc 
this  country   by  the  iil)crality    of  this  bo<ly,   forms  a 
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lational  monument,  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  It 
nclndos  some  noble  old  volumes  written  on  vellum, 
ibounding  in  history  as  well  as  poetry,  ancient  law  and 
^nealogy,  science,  grammar,  and  romance.  There  is 
klso  a  great  body  of  most  important  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical compositions  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  the 
3urest  stylo,  perhaps,  that  the  Graelio  language  over 
ittaincd." 

Passing  over  some  collections  of  M.SS.  in  private  hands 
\t  home,  I  may  next  notice  that  of  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  which  contains 
nuch  valuable  matter;  and  next,  that  of  the  Bodleinn 
Liibraiy,  Oxford,  which  is  enriched  by  some  most  pre- 
;ious  books. 

Next  comes  the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession 
)f  Lord  Ashbnrnham,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  de- 
jcribed  in  the  Stowe  catalogue  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
3 'Connor.  There  are  also  in  England  some  other  collec- 
;ions  of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
riduals. 

There  is  a  goodly  collection  in  the  College  of  St. 
Patrick,  Majmooth,  and  in  the  possession  of  many  private 
persons  in  Ireland. 

Passing  over  to  the  Continent,  in  the  National  or  Im- 
3erial  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  found  a  few  Gaedhlic 
jTolumes,  and  in  Belgium,  and  particularly  in  the  Burgun- 
lian  Library  at  Brussels. 

Lastly,  should  be  noticed  the  Irish  glosses  of  the  Latin 
M.SS.  from  which  Zeuss  drew  the  materials  for  the  Irish 
portion  of  his  celebrated  Grammatica  Cellica  {Leiijsix 
1853). 

Those  manuscripts  which  Zeuss  consulted  are  to  be 
Eound  in  the  libraries  of  St.  Grail,  of  Milan,  Bobbio,  and 
throughout  Germany — Wurtzburg,  Garlsruh,  Ratisbon — 
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aud  are  the  glosses  written  in  Irish  Gaeh'c,  Bometimeiio 
Latin,  on  the  margin,  or  between  the  written  lines  of  ibe 
body  of  the  work :  "  Hibemi  codices  Tetnsto;  lingw 
monumenta  servantes  in  copiosis  pra}>scrtim  glossis,  inter- 
]inearibus  plurimum,  so^pins  ctiam  marginalibos,  in  tent 
coiitinente  extant  plores  a  monachis  scripti  Hibi^niis, 
jam  a  so^cnlo  suxto  per  Eoropam  contincntem  ad  propt- 
gandam  fidem  Christianam  dispersis." — Zeiiss. 

For  example,  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  he  fonnd  a  ma- 
jmsci'ipt  copy  of  Priscian's  famons  work  on  grammar. 
'J'his  codex  had  been  manifestly  a  copy  made  use  of  by  a 
])rofessor  in  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland,  for  tho  margin  of 
each  page  of  fourteen  books  of  the  codex  is  laden  wiA 
comments  in  the  Irish  language  :  magnam  glossamm 
molem  jn-ebeus,  ijuibus  refertus  est. 

The  names  of  those  scholars  who  wrote  the  glosses  arc 
given  in  the  work  ;  and  Zcuss's  own  view  on  tho  authen- 
ticity and  value  of  these  m!SS.  are  seen  in  the  preface 
t<>  the  (irainriiailcx  CflUa.  But  that  special  view  of 
tlie  buhject  cannot  here  be  allowed  more  than  a  passing 
alhiHion. 

All  the  early  ancient  Iribh  writings  are,  speaking 
jxeiierally,  composed  in  bardic  verse.  '"Hoc  solum  aLna- 
lium  genus  habebaut  quod  in  epicis  carminibus  et  in 
nairatiuuibus  metrice  compositis consistct.'* — ^Henry  Lc.*. 
Pi-elace  to  his  commentary  on  St.  Fiacc*s  hymn  in  praise 
of  St.  Patrick. — Halls  Sn,rA)7ium,  1815. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  writing  in  that  style  of  verso  is 
already  known  to  any  one  who  has  read  the  chapter  just 
brought  to  a  close;  each  vei*se  should  consist  of  seven 
syllables,  at  times  of  eight  ;  each  line  should  express 
a  judgment,  and  form  complete  sense;  alliteration 
and  assonance,  and  consequently  rhyme,  at  times  should 
grace  the  verso ;  and  parallelism  of  terms  and  tlioughta 
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Ghonld  not  be  forgottea  in  btdlding  up  the  poetic  stave 
"With  tlieiie  goldeu  liuku  binding  the  poetic  fancy  it  was 
diiEculttoso.ir.  Yet,  notwitli  standing  all  obatoclea,  what 
a  vast  number  o£  M,SS.  volnmcs  of  verse  had  been  written 
hy  the  pngan  and  Christian  bards  in  ancient  Ireland  1 
Thcso  M.HS.  arc  standing  proofs  of  the  fostering  care 
bestowed  on  the  ai-t  of  poetry  by  the  literary  sons  of  Eire.' 

BAKBKTtIT  AND    GAELIC  FOETEV  CONrKAHTKD. 

In  Sanskrit  song  or  poem  there  is  not  &  trace  of  alli- 
teration of  aa->onance  or  rhyme  )  all  that  is  found  is  an 
tqnal  iimnber  of  syllables  in  each  recurring  verse.  "  Au- 
tiqoi  Indi  pan  hyllabarum  numero  versum  ligaveront." 
Tliese  fire  the  words  of  Nigra,  tliat  the  ancient  Indians 
moulded  their  poetic  thoughts  in  verse  of  the  same 
number  of  syllablcii.  None  of  the  metrical  qualities  which 
Gaelic  bards  require  is  found  in  old  Indian  poetry.  IriiiL 
Gaelic  is  therefore  immensely  superior  in  metrical  dc- 
velopemuiit  tj  Sanski'it. 

Bcaidcs  the  b]>leiidid  and  varied  literary  developements 
just  named,  that  have  come  beforo  thi'  learned  reader's 
view  in  studying  the  subject  of  Irish  , bardie  versification, 
w'licb  is  only  a  single  department  in  the  school  of  Gaelic 
study  ;  other  features  of  an  interest inj;  and  a  striking 
character  still  i-emain  lo  be  presei-ied. 

The  pr'jseiit  vuiiinie  has  increased  in  size  many  pages 
bevuiid  vliu  mimbei'  contemplated  ;  and  hence  the  reasons 
not  yet  adduced — favorable  to  the  study  of  Irisli  Gaelic — 
must,  however  deserving  of  develo]K'ment  on  account  of 
the  liierory  interest  with  which  they  are  entwined,  be 
ai'ised  for  the  present. 
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Not  only  the  Irish  Brehon  Law,  and  the  Gaelic  poon 
in  matter  as  well  as  in  form,  but  the  very  terms  of  tlM 
Irish  Gaelic  language  are  full  of  rich  snggesti^eness  of 
historic  interest. 

BUBOPEAN  KELTIC  AREA. 

The  topography  of  Europe  is  a  history  in  Gaelic  of  the 
migrations  of  the  Keltic  race. 

From  the  classical  researches  of  Latham,  one  sees  at  i 
glance  the  wide  range  of  territory  which  a  Gaelic  speak- 
ing race  at  one  time  occupied.  They  spread  over  Hel?etii 
(modem  Savoy  and  Switzerland),  Rhoetia,  or  the  Tyrol ; 
Styria,  Carinthia,  IlljTia,  Dalmatia,  the  lower  Danube, 
the  Bastarna?,  the  Galet«,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  Bo- 
liomia,  Thracia,  Macedonia,  Gra3cia,  Galatia  (in  Asia 
Miuor),  Belgium,  middle  Rliine,  the  Ligurians,  the 
{Sl)iiiiii)h  Peniusula,  Italia,  Gallia,  Britannia,  Hibemia,  or 
bcotia  Major,  Caledonia  or  Scotia  Minor,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  islands*  to  the  west  and  north. 

The  original  Keltic  area  is  one  thing,  the  areas  into 
which  the  Kelts  intruded  themselves  is  another.  Ger- 
maiiy  is  the  original  Euglish  area.  England,  and  still 
mure  America,  arc  areas  into  which  the  English  have 
intruded. 

■j'lie  Keltic  area,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Latham  (a-e 
Bupplcmentary  chapter  in  new  edition  of  Prichard's 
Keltic  Xatlt'iiSj  hij  Dr.  Latham,  published  by  JJernaid 
(Jujiiitch,  London,  l^o7,)  extends  over  the  i'oi-cgoing  ter- 
liLoiius  : 

^AMKS  or  rKusox^i. 

"How  interesting,"  bays  (Jeddivs,    *' it  is  to  know  that 

tlio   leader   nnik-r    whom   the  (Jaiils    puured    iluwn   ujnm 

Ivonie    in    II'JO  in  .^   bure    aiiionn'    the    liuinan.>  ilio  name 

X*/ c/c/t,..^,  uiul  il;ai   tliisi  ic  bidi  iIil  (Juelic  uanie  ior^uu'^H? 


and  jmljmnii,  lireillieattfu,  proving  that  the  Oanla  were 
Knder  a  social  organisation  at  the  timo  when  the  offico  of 
a  king  waa  not  so  much  to  lead  in  war,  as  to  dispense 
judgment  and  administer  justice.  It  ia  strange  to  find 
the  same  name  appearing  also  in  the  loader  of  the  irrup- 
tion into  Greece  a  contniy  later,  down  upon  Delphi,  a  por- 
tion of  which  hand  afterwards  became  the  occupants  of 
Galatia  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor." 

How  interesting  to  know  that  the  greatest  of  Bomaa 
Epic  writers  waa  a  Kelt  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  Zeuss  as- 
sures us — nonicn  GaUkm  oriijinit,  for  it  is  certain  that 
VirgiUtut,  or  Vergilins  (Virgil),  is  derived  from  the  Irish 
term  "fear,"  aiiian  (Gen.  afti  Vocjif)  j  and  "gil"  (Gen  and 
Foe.  of  "  geal,"  while). 

"  It  might  be,"  sajs  Qeddes,  "  hazardous  to  say  what 
the  ipiiu»  (of  Vv'^Hmo)  signifies,  but  of  the  Vir  there  can 
bo  no  doubt ;  and  tho  assurance  is  made  all  the  surer  by 
the  old  form  Vcnjiliun,  to  which  the  critics  are  now  re- 
turning, which  suits  admirably  the  singular  of  the  Keltio 
"feat"ami(n." 

Bogarding  this  observation  of  Gcddcs,  the  present 
writer  does  not  deem  it  hazardous  to  say  what  gilim 
aignities  ;  it  means  xchite  or  fair.  Take  away  the  usual 
endint;  uj,  or  tW,  and  there  remains  the  term  gil,  wBich 
is  ciiber  voc.  (or  ijcn)  case  of  "geal,"  loiife ;  that  is  Virgil, 
means  fiar-haired  man  I  Venjd  is  the  form  that  the  word 
should  assume  if  it  were  derived  from  the  aninflccted 
terms  "fear"  and  "geal." 

Critics  are  now  aware  that  Vergel  is  the  correct  form 
at  least  in  spelling.  Tergd  has  been  actually  found  to 
have  been  in  use  at  the  very  earliest  period. 

The  name  of  the  most  illustrious  Boman  historian  of 
tho  Augustan  Age-  -a  native  of  Padua,  aa  his  name  Titos 
Liviua  Patavinus  clearly  shows — the  nams  of  Pliny  (bom 
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at  Como)  the  most  distisgnislied  philosopher  and  scholar 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flonrished,  or  in  any  age,  as  a 
writer  of  natural  history  and  as  a  botanist,  worthy  of 
honour  next  to  the  great  Grecian  who  is  the  fonniler 
of  the  school  of  Natural  History,  Aristotle,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  Zcuss,  of  Keltic  origin — "  Addo  et  Livios  et 
Plinius  nomina  Gallica  Italidd  superioris/' 

INSTANCES  OP  THE  GBEAT  VALUE   OF    GAELIC  IN  QUBSTIONS 

OP  HISTOKY. 

Irish  Graelic  sets  to  rest  the  question  how  "  Quirites," 
the  old  nsime  for  the  Sabino-Koman  people,  and  "Qui- 
rinus,"  and  Qnirinal,  is  derived.  Some  say  the  term  sprang 
from  the  name  "  Cures,"  a  town  in  Sabine  territory,  be- 
cause many  Sabines  had  come  from  that  locality.  But  all 
Keltic  scholars  now  know  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
a  Sabine  word  Curia,  or  Quivis,  a  siiear  ;  Gaelic  "  cuir,"  a 
sptav ;  hence  "  Curaid"  in  Irish  :  warrior,  a  spearman, 
as  "  Curaid  an  CraoiU  rigid,"  the  KnitjhU  of  the  Boyal 
Branch.  The  warrior-god  of  the  Sabines  was  *'  Quirinus,*' 
that  is,  the  "  spear-god ;"  the  people  who  served  him> 
'•  Qairites,"  meaning  "warrior-race,"  from  '*  cnrnl,' 
heroes,  and  "  aos,"  a  race,  a  class.  Hence  the  Romans 
were  addressed  in  the  Senate  House  by  that  title, 
"  Quirites''  or  warrior  comrades ;  the  Quirinal  was  the 
**  ail,"  an  elevated  site  where  the  Sabine  warriors  had, 
close  to  the  Romans,  taken  up  their  abode. 

Thus  the  Gaelic  language  throws  much  liglit  on  these 
simple  points  of  historic  interest  regarding  the  Romans, 
and  the  Gauls  ;  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines.  The  view 
just  presented  is  true  ;  for  it  is  confirmed  by  the  known 
laws  and  habits  of  the  Sabine  population.  They  were 
divided  into  "  clans,"  like  the  Gaels  in  Ireland  ;  each  clan 
was  a  separate  \)OYfeT  \  it  could  make  laws  to  regulate  its 
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own  members  ;  it  l)iul  its  own  religions  rites  ;  could 
make  war.  Attna  Clansna  was  the  "  Ceand"  or  lu-atl  of 
a  clan  o£  tire  thousand  fighting  men  o£  the  Sabiuo  people. 
They  obtained  land  in  Borne,  and  formed  the  nuclons 
of  tiic  Claadian  Tribe.  The  term  cUetU,  too,  is  Gaelic, 
borrowed  by  the  Bomana  from  the  langoagu  of  their 
warrior-citizena,  " Ciaind,"  old  form  for  "  CJann,' 
children.  Now,  from  "  Clamd"  cornea  client,  who  bears 
to  a  patron  the  same  relation  in  a  remote  way  that  chiU 
drea  do  to  a  father,  or  bead  of  a  "  clan." 

THE  SADINES  WEBB  OABLB. 

"  One  of  tho  fonr  stocks  of  popnlation  ont  of  whioh  the 
mixed  Roman  people  was  made  np  spoke  a  tongue  so 
muoh  akin  to  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  that  wo  are  jastilied 
(flays  Newman)  in  extending  the  term  Keltic  to  cmbrai:e 
this  Italian  tribe.  The  Sabines,  too,  nsed  a  vocabolary 
which  was  akin  to  Gaelic.  In  fact,  of  all  tho  Indo- 
European  toDgucs  none  has  so  near  a  likeness  to  the 
Latin  as  the  Gaelic  has.  The  similaritiee  of  Gaelic  to 
Tjitin  are  more  striking  than  thoae  of  Welsh,  althongh 
"  the  Gaelic  races  were  at  tliat  time  in  Ireland,  and  were 
iiifrF.T  allocked  by  the  Romans."  The  people  of  Latium 
were  made  ap  of  five  races — thePelasgians,  theUmbrians, 
and  Oscaus,  the  Sabincs  and  the  tiiiculians.  Each  of  these 
spoke  a  Keltic  dialect ;  the  Sabine  speoth  was  that  most 
Jike  to  Gaelic. 

A  fi,w  common  terms  out  of  hundreds  are  here  i)re. 
eeuted  from  the  Sabine  o 


Onclic  Latin. 

Arm,  Arma. 

Hailo,  Villa. 

C'arair,  CastruM 
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Grod.  The  Keltic  races,  regarding  the  sim-light  as  the  sign 
of  God's  nuijestic  presence,  called  the  day  by  the  same  nama 
as  that  by  which  they  styled  the  supreme  Being  Him9elf — 
''  Dia."  The  name  of  day  (Dia)  and  the  name  of  God 
(Dia)  are  alike  in  Irish  Gaelic.  In  Latin,  which  is  a 
cousin  of  Gtielic,  the  names  of  Qod  and  of  day  differ 
very  little — Dies  (day)  ;  Dcus  (Gk)d.)  "Laan,"  is  the  old 
Cfaelic  for  moon,  perhaps  because  that  Satellite  is  quickly 
(luat)  changeable,  and  ever  varying ;  "Ifari"  is  the  Irish  of 
Mars  {MarUs) ;  "Cedem"  is  the  Gaelic  of  Mercury  (Latin); 
Hermes  (Grreek)  of  Woden,  or  Oden  of  the  Germans ; 
"  Tordan/*  thunderer,  the  name  in  Gaelic  of  Jove,  thunder- 
ing, root  "  Toran  ;"  Tonans,  toran,  ttoise,  **  toirneac," 
thunder  ;  Tfiar  (German  and  English)  ;  "am,"  beauty,  the 
goddess  or  queen  of  beauty,  hence  the  Irish  Venua. 
"  Saturn,"  Saturn  ;  "  Sol,"  Sol  (Latin)  the  sun  ;  "sml," 
eye ;  "  saoil,"  think,  (that  is,  to  see  mentally.) 

Irish,  "Dia  luam,"  Monday  (moonday) ;  Px-ench,  Lnn-di; 
Latin,  dos  luna:. 

Irish,  "  Dia  mdrt,"  Mars'-day  ;  Latin,  Dtcs  MartU ; 
French,  mardi ;  German,  Ttnty  i.e.  Mars ;  hence  Teuton 
and  Teutonic,  meaning  warlike ;  English,  Titcsday, 

Irish,  '*  Dia  cedem,"  Wednesday,  that  is  Wodeii's  day, 
or  Odiiis  day ;  Latin,  Dies  Mtrctinl ;  French,  mcrcredi  ; 
Odin,  in  Germany,  is  "  Cedein"  of  Ireland. 

Irish,  "Dia  Tordam,"  that  is,  the  thundcrer's  day — 
Z)/'«  Jovis  ;  French,  JcudL 

Irish,  "  Dia  aoino,"  the  day  of  "  ame,"  or  the  goddess 
of  beauty  ;  Latin,  Dies  Veneris  ;  French,  vendredi. 

Irish,  "  Dia  Satuim  ;"  Latin,  JJies  Saturni  ;  French 
.uimcdl. 

Irish,  "  Dia  Doiimaig ;"  Latin,  D/c«  DonUni ;  French, 
J.^tmfuu'hc,  Lord's  day;  anciently,  "  Dia  Sod,"  or  Sunday. 

iiy  thebo  name^  l\iQ  vJa,^^  ^^t  the  week  had  been  for  a 
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mber  of  paat  centnrios  known  to  acholara ;  yet,  Ireland 
>s  free,  all  the  time,  from  ererj  inroad  of  Itomans  or 
■cignera.  Therefore,  ehe  had  token  these  namca  from 
earlier  and  a  higher  authority  than  from  the  hands  of 
Tan  Rome.  Iriahmen  must,  therefore,  have  had  a 
owledgo  of  astronomy  long  before  the  nation  received 
)  light  of  faith  from  St.  Patrick.  The  terms  "bhadam," 
fear;  and  "  belteme,"  the  month  of  May,  are  also 
mca  that  bring  the  reader  hack  to  pagan  times,  and 
meet  the  Irish  rwe  with  that  which  had  dwelt  in  the 
id  to  which  Daniel  had  been  conveyed  into  captivity, 
itward  of  Jcrasalem  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Chobar. 
Ihadam,"  year,  ia  derived  from  "Bel" — the  god-Bel,  or 
1,  and  "  am,"  a  circle— that  is,  a  circle  of  the  ann 
■ongh  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  "  Sariiraiil,'' 
mmer,  means  the  warm  season,  from  "  aaih,"  (pr.  sawv,) 
tin,  suave;  "gecih-raid,"  the  sharp  season;  "foj^ar," 
tumn,  means  the  booty — (fog)  of  (iir)  cultivation  ; 
arrac,"  Spring,  from  "  eiri^,"  ariae.  "  Saiiiain,"  Novom- 
r,  from  "  saiii-fam,"  end  of  warm  time.  "  Lu^-nusa," 
uis'  customs  or  playa,  applied  to  Augnat. 

ADOLPHB  PICTET'b  PROOF. 

[t  remains  to  point  to  another  clasa  of  terms,  regarding 
ich  Monsieur  Adolphe  Pictet  haa  written  foar  hundred 
^  octavo  in  his  splendid  work  Li'a  Oriijiiien  Ltdo- 
ropccnncs  <ru  les  Ar'j(i3  Primiiife.  Paris,  1859. 
The  names  refer  not  only  to  the  year  and  the  seasons — 
mmer.  Winter,  Autumn,  and  Spring — bat  to  snow, 
neact ;"  frost,  "s:oc;"  and  ice,  "  Oidir ;"  heat,  "  teas  ;" 
d,  "fuatt,"  the  sens,  "  mara,"  mountaina,  "  sleiBte," 
ffs,  "aill  i"  gleuB,  "  gleanta ;"  rocks,  "  corrajg  ;"  valleys, 
»la;"  tho  winds,  "gaot;"  and  waves,  "tonna;"  the 
ters,    "uisge,"  and  tides,    "tnde;"    the  couracs   of 
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waters;  "smt;"  «*al5an,"  '*an,"  "aB,"  "aw,"  and  names 
of  several  rivers,  lakes,  and  foantains.  The  natural  his- 
tory, too,  of  the  minerals  is  not  f or^tten — gold,  "  or ;" 
silver,  "  airgoad ;"  iron,  "  laran ;"  brass,  "  pras ;"  copper, 
-"  nma ;"  tin,  "  stan ;"  lead  "  load."  The  trees  and  plants ; 
the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  tree,  plant,  flower  ;  the 
different  species  and  names  of  special  kinds  are  analysed, 
and  the  philological  value  of  each  term  compared  with  that 
by  which  in  other  languages  the  object  is  known,  are  con- 
trasted. The  animals,  wild  and  tame,  foreign  and  domestic; 
the  reptiles — ^fish,  mollusks,  and  insects — are  brought  be- 
fore the  readers*s  view,  even  as  all  kinds  of  creatures,  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  wero 
brought  before  the  view  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  who  gave 
each  a  name  according  to  its  kind.  This  portion  of 
Monsieur  Pictet's  work  is  full  of  interest,  and  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  proof  that  the  Irish  Gaelic  language  and 
race  are  certainly  of  Aryan  origin. 

fhazeb's  magazine. 

Just  as  this  page  is  being  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
July  number  of  Frazer's  Magazine  comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  writer.  Casting  a  glance  over  its  pages,  the  eye 
rests  on  an  article  headed,  "  The  Ancient  Irish,"  in  which 
the  following  words  occur : 

**  Happily  we  are  not  left  to  the  dim  and  deceiving  light 
of  those  legends  as  our  only  guide  through  the  obscure 
maze  of  Irish  ethnology.  The  dialect  of  the  old  Keltic 
language  spoken  by  the  Gaedel,  studied  in  its  relation  to 
other  Keltic  dialects,  and  to  the  other  languages  of 
Europe ;  the  pagan  deities  they  worshipped,  the  weapons 
of  war  they  employed,  their  habits  of  life  and  physical 
characteristics,  all  furnish  valuable  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence as  to  the  real  place  of  the  nation  among  the  peoples 
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of  old  Enropc."  That  is  tfistimonj  in  fiivor  of  the  value 
of  Keltic  uames  ts  philological  boolders  of  historic 
interest. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  Fnaer  bo  far  reasonH 
like  one  who  has  bestowed  pains  on  the  study  of 
philology,  and  has  began  to  form  an  idea  of  its  valne  in 
matters  of  historic  research.  Ethnology,  too,  as  a  science, 
be  recc^isea  as  a  twin  sister,  and  palieology  comes  in  for 
a  fair  share  of  praise.  These  three  sciences  are  certainly 
ooasins,  perhaps  sisters,  for  they  mntaally  support  and 
strengthen  tlieir  respective  discoveries.  It  is  perfectly 
tme,  then,  to  eay  that  the  dialect  of  the  old  Keltic 
language,  spoken  by  the  Oaidel,  and  compared  with  the 
other  lai^gnagcs  of  Enropo^  that  the  physical  charac- 
toristics  of  the  people,  the  weapons  of  war  which  they 
employed — all  fomish  valnable  and  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  real  place  of  the  Gael  amongst  the  peoples  of 
old  Korope.  What  surprises  one,  then,  very  much  is 
just  a  few  sentences  after  that  Etatement,  that  the 
immigration  known  as  the  Tuatha  de  Dannan  to  Eire  some 
sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  a  myth ; 
that  the  immigration  of  the  Keltic  race,  known  in  Irish 
annals  as  "I'lr  Boilg,"  or  men  of  rotund  set  form,  oi; 
'•  bag-men,"  Belgsp,  or  men  carrying  "  quivers,"  or  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  (Bel)  Iteal,  is  a  myth.  That  is  a  very 
strange  statement  from  any  one  professing  to  be  a  scholar. 
The  deduction  is  qrnte  illogical  from  the  reasoning  and 
from  the  premises  ;  for  he  reasons  out  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land's ancient  race  either  from  historical  data,  snch  as  the 
annals  of  the  people  supply  ;  or  on  scientific  principles) 
euch  as  those  on  which  comparative  grammar,  ethnology, 
and  antiquitii-s  rest ;  or  on  both  these  gruuuils. 

If  ho  tivnts  ihu  question  scientiticaliy,  then  he  comes, 
KCcurJing  to  his  own  statement,  to  the  eoui'lusiuu,  that 
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these  sciences  furnish  valuable  and  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  real  place  of  the  Gaelic  nation  amongst  the 
peoples  of  old  Europe.  From  these  sciences  it  is  certain 
that  a  people  came  some  four  thousand  years  ago,  at 
a  period  even  before  the  time  Abraham  had  left  Ur  of  the 
Chaldeans,  from  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Hindus;  it  is  certain  that  from  time  to  time  for  centu- 
ries afterwards,  migratory  bands  came  westward  from  the 
same  eastern  lands  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Southern 
and  in  Northern  Europe,  and  some  of  the  same  people  pro- 
ceeded  thence,  by  different  routes,  to  Ireland.  All  this  is 
certain.  The  landing  of  these  migrations  on  the  shores 
of  lemc  is  no  mere  conjecture  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  scientific 
certainty.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  the  names  of 
these  migratory  bodies  of  the  Keltic  family — Belgian,  or 
iJannau,  or  anything  else — is  unknown  from  a  scientific 
point  of  investigation.  They  may  have  been  "  Firboilo'," 
or  men  of  any  other  kind  or  character,  or  Tuailui  Jc 
Vaiinans.  Science  does  not  say  by  what  name  they  were 
known.  Science  simply  declares  that  there  were  such 
migrations.  Objectively,  therefore,  they  were  not  myths. 
I<  matters  little  by  what  name  they  are  called. 

If  he  treat  the  question  as  one  of  history — such  historv 
as  our  annals  furnish  regarding  the  early  Irish  race — he 
cannot  assert  that  the  Dannan  race  and  the  "  Firboilg" 
race  are  myths.  Their  reality  is  supported  by  stn«ng 
historical  tradition.  It  sliall  be  seen  farther  on  that  such 
universal  tradition  is  good  testimony  in  favour  of  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  great  events.  The  names  are  probably  of 
no  value  ;  the  expression  of  the  writer  in  the  Fnuir  is  at 
best  vague,  and  calculated  to  lead  astray  the  growioc' 
minds  of  youthful  scholars.  In  one  word,  then,  both 
from  science  and  from  Irish  history  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  migrations  to  Ireland — all  Keltic — ^at  very 
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cai^y  periodB :  wbat  tbeee  migrations  were  hy  name,  Dan- 
nan  or  Belgic,  or  both,  or  neither,  does  not  mako  mncb 
matter  to  the  present  race  or  to  themaelves. 

6nch  scholars  as  Niebnhr  and  Frederick  Angogtus 
Wolf  have  done  much  good  in  the  fields  of  Roma^  history 
and  of  Grecian  literatnre.  Their  doubte,  like  the  Apostle 
Thomas's  disbelief,  have  benefited  tbonsands,  and  have 
furnished  a  solid  foondation  for  the  certainty  of  the 
Baperstrnctore  of  knowledge.  With  somo  less  learned, 
it  is  not  TinuBual  even  in  thin  country,  to  doubt  of  things 
that  no  sensible  man  could  have  any  doubt  about. 
A  certain  yoath  coming  from  tbo  halls  of  those  colIcgeB 
where  nncertainty  is  snbstitntcd  for  knowledge  and  doubt 
for  faith,  said  at  odo  time  in  the  hearing  of  the  present 
writer,  that  he  would  not  believe  anything  but  what 
he  bod  seen.  "  Weil,  then,"  said  some  one  in  reply  to 
him,  '-you  cannot  believe  you  have  had  a  grandfather, 
for  you  have  never  seen  the  good  man,  and  you 
certainiy  cannot  believe  that  yon  have  a  eonl,  for 
you  have  never  seen  it.  You  mnst  believe  that  you 
have  no  soul.  You  cannot  believe  that  there  is  snuh  a 
place  as  America  or  Australia,  for  yon  have  never  been 
in  these  conntries."  To  believe  is  to  rest  conviction  on 
the  trutLful  authority  of  another.  One  believes  that 
there  is  snch  a  city  as  Rome,  althongh  ho  may  never 
have  seen  it,  because  the  amount  of  authority  assuring 
him  that  there  is  such  a  city  is  so  etrong  that  he  cannot 
refuse  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  proposed  to  him. 
Faith  comes  by  hearing ;  knowledge  comes  from  Eecing 
with  the  eye  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  Human  belief 
rests  on  human  l«Btimon7  ;  divine  faith,  on  divine  testi- 
mony— ^that  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  science  of  exegetics  demands  that  due  regard  be 
pftidtotlistimeB  and  pliKies  recorded,  and  the  authors  and 
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compilers  by  wliom  the  histories,  annals,  records,  or  even 
legends,  had  been  penned.  It  is  certain  that  the  Kdts 
were  wonderfnlly  conservative  of  ancient  rights  and  laws. 
It  is  certain  that  the  written  works,  particularly  of  a 
historic  character,  were  under  strict  supervision  ;  and 
that  customs,  even  such  as  are  known  in  fairy  mythology 
at  present,  have  been  handed  down  in  the  same  form,  for 
two  thousand  years. 

The  most  sensible  writer,  perhaps,  because  the  most 
learned  amongst  modems,  is  Professor  Blackie.  He 
writes  in  his  Homer  ^nd  the  Iliad,  vol.  t. : — "  To  me  it 
appears  that  in  the  present  age  there  is  a  tendency  to 
(ling  away  honest  old  traditions  of  this  stamp  as  utterly 
worthless,  and  to  substitute  ingenious  speculations  in 
their  stead.  But  before  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  such  a  fashion  of  sweeping  negation,  it  were 
wiise  to  make  a  large  and  cautious  survey  of  the  character 
of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand.  It  may  be,  after  all, 
that  tliero  is  more  solidity  at  the  root  of  old,  venerable, 
popular  ])elief  than  in  the  ingenious  theory  of  our  recent 
speculator.  The  thinking  of  the  multitude  is  not  always 
>vTong.  When  a  man  with  a  large  display  of  reading 
rejects  as  a  figment,  what  all  other  men  for  centuries  had 
received  em  a  fact,  there  is  an  air  of  knowledge  about  this, 
before  which  the  man  of  less,  or  of  no  reading,  is  often 
willing  to  surrender  without  enquiry." 

''  The  soul  and  substance  of  all  popular  tradition  is 
true,  and  the  facts  also,  for  the  most  part — if  not  in  all 
their  limbs  and  nourishes,  at  least  in  their  framework." 

Again  he  writes  : — "  The  ingenuity  of  those  who  revd 
in  tliis  extreme  (of  doubting)  is  admirable,  but  their 
wisdom  is  doubtful  ;  and  a  sober  historical  estimate  such 
as  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  cultivated  intellect,  must 
brill  Li;  iits  buck  to  the  \K»int  of  view  from  which  the  great 
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Roman  historian  started,  when  he  sai'I,  tbat  while  v,e 
willingly  grant  the  privilege  to  aiitiquity  of  mingling 
Iinman  things  with  divine,  we  can  in  nowise  allow  the 
eystemalic  snbtraction  o£  that  hnman  clement  for  the 
glorification  of  which  this  conf  osiou  took  place. 

"  Popular  tradition  embodies  facta  and  pursons  of 
great  national  BiguiKcance.  All  great  social  chaugL-H 
take  place  through  the  instramentality  of  great  men." 

If  the  writer  in  the  magazine  takes  away  "l>annan"  as 
a  myth,  and  "  fear-ljodg,"  what  name  does  he  eubstitute 
for  thu^e  mythical  titles  F  for,  as  a  fact,  the  migi-ations 
come  to  Ireland — call  them  by  any  name  ho  pleased. 
One  other  passage  from  Blackie'a  paged  ; — 
'■  Common  sense  understands  how  much  ei^aggerated 
embellishments  are  consistent  with  the  most  solid  nucleus 
of  fact ;  but  there  ia  a  certain  scliool  of  Gcrm^ins  not 
without  imitatoi-s  in  this  conntry  who,  when  tliey  meet 
witii  niiirvcllous  deBciiptiona,  deny  the  historical  reality 
of  the  liero  described,  it'giator  him  with  myrlis,  de^raJo 
him  into  a  symbol,  or  elevate  him  into  a  god.  Scotch- 
jueu  ncud  not  travel  abroad  for  iHuatrations  of  the  impor- 
tant proposition  tliat  all  tradition  is  founded  on  reality, 
and  that  all  popular  poetry  and  national  epic  is  only  na- 
tional history  moulded  into  rhymithical  shape  by  the 
passion  and  imagination  of  the  peuple.  ,  .  And  even 
in  the  remote  misty  antiquity  of  our  ancient  Gaelic 
poetry,  a  region  where  some  dogmatical  critics  asserted 
that  only  iictitiuus  bards  and  heroes  were  floating,  as 
bodiless  and  bloodless  as  the  mists  that  trail  their  skirta 
round  the  grey  granite  cones  of  the  West  tiigblanda, 
even  in  that  unclear  element,  the  brawny  forms  of  real 
men  and  women,  fighting,  and  loving,  and  singing  like 
ourselves,  arc  now  being  distinctly  recognised.  Who  the 
Feins  were,  and  on  what  ground,  Irish  or  Scotch,  or 
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both,  their  famous  exploits  were  performed  mar,  indeed, 
be  debated,  because  there  is  no  authentic  Iliad  of  thesB 
early  times  existing  either  in  Irish  or  Gaelic ;  but  that 
they  were  men  no  one  doubts ;  and  if  Keltic  men,  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if,  in  the  very  earliest  times, 
those  bloody  encounters  between  the  CiaeJs  and  the  Scan- 
diniviaDs  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Europe,  should  bare 
failed,  which  flare  out  in  such  wild  flashes  athwart  the 
dark  pages  of  Scottish  histoiy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And 
as  for  the  venerable  old  Scald,  to  whom  the  rhymed 
records  of  those  earliest  pictures  of  the  chase  and  the 
battle-field  are  ascribed ;  if  one  were  so  creduloiis  as  to 
set  his  seal  to  the  title  of  the  sixteenth  century  mann- 
script,  in  Avhich  this  line  occurs — "  The  author  of  this 
IS  OftSiAN  ;  not  less,  in  my  judgment,  were  he  to  be 
acoountcJ  unreasonably  sceptical  who  should  believe  that 
this  and  other  such  verses  went  forth  to  the  world  uuder 
ihc  name  of  Ossian,  if  no  such  Keltic  bard  had  ever  ex- 
ist ed.  It'  there  is  a  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  and 
in  almost  in  every  town  of  western  Christendom,  it  is 
because  there  was  a  St.  Paul,  aud  because  he  was  the 
^roat  apostle  of  the  European  gentiles;,  if  there  is  a 
clnncli  ol'  St.  Columba  on  one  of  the  great  treeless  isles 
of  tliO  lu'ltie  Hebrides,  it  is  because  an  adventurous  saint 
1)1'  kiii'^Hy  hloorl  actually  did  cross  over  from  the  North 
{){'  Ii«l:m<l  to  this  coast  in  the  sixth  century,  and  founded 
a  j^cliool  ol'  lovo,  and  gentleness,  and  trutli  in  the  midst 
c»f  the  wild,  lawless  chieftains  who  ruled  over  these  wild 
rej^ions."  So  far  lilackic.  Ho  reasons  with  sense,  phi- 
losophy, and  in  accord  with  the  truth  of  history. 

inhere  wero  **  Fir-boiJg,'*  or  "Belga),"  men  of  rotund 
Fliape,  men  devoted  to  tlie  god  of  day,  named  in  Irish 
pairan  annals ;  if  the  mco  of  the  Tualha  dc  Danann  is 
named,  lU^tc  must  have  been  a  people  in  i-cality,  to  re- 
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preaent  races  to  whom  thoao  titles  were  applied.  History 
and  scieDce  demonstrate  that  tkurs  were  such,  although 
tliey  do  not  show  that  the  people  called  themselves  by 
that  name.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  they  were  Keltic 
migrations.  The  Greeks  were  known  amongst  theGi'Cciau 
iStatca  OS  Hellenes ;  as  Greeks  to  those  living  in  Italy  and 
to  the  north  of  Europe.  That  there  was  a  battle  fonght 
between  two  Keltic  races  on  the  plains  o£  Mu^h  Turra 
Cmuja,  or  the  Plain  o£  Towers,  near  Cong,  in  tlie  county 
Galway,  is  a  certainty,  and  not  a  myth.  The  mounds, 
the  cinerary  urn  found  by  Sb  William  ^Vil Je,  the  name  o£ 
the  locality,  the  written  records,  over  six  hundred  years 
old,  the  tradition  from  ago  to  age,  combiue  to  give  sulii- 
cient  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  substantial  iruth  of 
the  battle  fouglit  over  a  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 


Guided  by  the  rules  of  scientific  research  ;  treadiug  on 
sure  principles  of  knowledge,  the  archaic  paths  which 
have,  by  time,  been  embedded  into  the  national  language 
luid  the  gciiiu3  of  the  Irish  race;  comparing  on  the  way 
the  signs  of  certainty  which  aruhicology  and  pala;ology 
furnish  iu  manifold  forms — at  one  time  in  cyclopean 
architecture,  the  Round  Towers  ;  at  another,  iu  poetry,  in 
painting,  in  law,  and  in  the  varied  fojt-pi'lnts  ut'  a  bv- 
gone  civili.sation,  the  writer  has  fui'uisheJ  to  every  rati- 
onal thinker,  auU  to  every  scholar  who  wishes  to  steer 
the  middle  course  between  credulity,  on  the  one  side,  and 
scepticism  on  tlio  other,  reasons  abundant  and  con\-inoing 
that  the  Gaelic  language  and  people  have  cumo  from  the 
cradle-land  of  the  Japhetic  race. 

Other  important  questions  connected  with  the  main 
RHbiect  of  tin  Tofum?  hare  b.-en  intr>l'i;ol — iubjocts 
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which  have  for  ccDtnries  engaged  the  attention  of  Bome 
o£  the  most  learned  men  in  Ireland ;  these,  too,  have  had 
H  full  share  of  historical  and  testhetical  oonsideration 
bestowed  u]»on  them;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  hare 
l)een,  in  these  pages,  quite  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  our  national  annals ;  with  the  dictates  of  sense  and 
science. 

The  phonoKis  of  Irish  Gaelic  at  present  and  in  pagan 
timos,  is  a  subject  quite  new  to  the  public,  but  very  im- 
}K>rlaiit,  for  it  comes  in,  to  contirm  the  views  alreac^ 
arrived  at  in  England  regarding  the  correct  sonnda  of 
the  \owe1s  an^l  consonants.  Irish-Gaelic  pronunciation  is 
the  I'oniitain  fi*om  which  the  classic  languages  of  Europe 
have  drawn  thi^  Hood  of  full  and  open  sounds  which  con- 
jitiuitrs  the  beauty  uf  Italian,  and  which  gave  to  the 
national  jaxjumiciation  its  on-  rotundo,  fullness  and  power, 
€jnu;iij"st  the  Ji,onians,  rcrmn  Jviulnos  rjcufrmtjiw  it^jixinm. 

Iriftli  ]>honotie  hiws  are  in  accord  with  Jacob  (rrimmn 
law  oL*  lingual  interchange ;  and  the  bardic  beauties  of 
iii-^h  ^on^'  arc  the  source  from  which  the  |X)etic  cLildrtu 
(»C  mm  lorn  liteniry  Europe  have  drawn  the  giiice  which 
"•Ives  to  versilication  its  cliarm — Khyme. 

Kew  pei-suns  care  to  admit  that  pagan  Ireland  was 
civiiiftcd;  yet,  it  irf  a  fact,  that  the  Gaelic-speaking  triks 
of  [)agan  times  enjoyeil  in  the  western  isle  an  advanced 
btaie  ol!  mat(?rial  civilisation  long  before  liome  or  Car- 
thage, or  Corinili,  or  Priam's  city  had  been  built.  The 
lir^^l  ])eo]>Io  who  caiiK*  to  the  "  J.-^land  of  Destiny"  weiv 
descended  of  an  enllLrhtenetl  and  a  highly  civilised  jjarent 
sinrk.  The  knowledge  ot  the  natives  in  the  art  ot" 
wrliinir.  of  (IvriiiLT,  i>aintInLC,  illuminating,  smeltins; 
riL't.ils,  ot*  coining  money,  and  making  ornameiit.s  in 
gold  a'ld  bra.-s  ;  y)i  cyclon.jau  architecture,  of  a>  hieh  tin? 
KoUTiil  '1'«mv«  lo  an*  a     laiivii!:::.  aia!  lo  i!j;s  houi- a:j  .'ibid- 


ing  proof,  point  out  clearly  ttio  arcliaic  civilisation  and 
primitive  rcKnemeDt  of  tfao  pagan  Irieh  race. 

A  knowledge  of  philology  as  a  scienco  supports  t\w 
trnth  of  history.  This  branch  of  study  is  therefore 
especially  useful,  at  the  present  time,  to  every  intelligent 
believer  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  Catholic  clergy- 
men, who  in  nn  ago  of  growing  infidelity,  must  neets- 
Borily  meet  from  time  to  time  those  who  will  oppose  not 
alone  Catholic  teaching,  but  Christian  truth ;  and  who 
therefore  will  bo  called  upon  to  shew  that  the  woi-da  of 
the  mosaic  narrative  are  truthful,  and  to  point  out  from 
scientific  data  that  man,  in  pagan  times,  had  not  been 
progressive,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  had  been  in 
mental  power  and  in  knowledge  retrogressive,  until  the 
coming  of  Christ,  who,  as  God-man,  nut  alone  redeemed 
mankind,  but  ennobled  them,  and  raised  human  nature 
in  dignity  above  the  angelic. 

For  the  historian  the  Irish-Gaelic  is  osefnl,  showing 
the  value  and  significancy  of  names  of  persona  and  placcy 
connected  with  ancient  European  history. 

The  Gaelic-language  is,  in  the  words  of  Oeddes,  fur 
scholars,  "  a  great  field  of  investigation,  as  yet  compara- 
tively unexplored ;  and  for  Irishmeu  it  is  their  own 
tongue  lying  before  them  at  their  doors,  an  El-doradit  fur 
the  winning.  ' 

A  thousand  volumes  of  Irish-Gaelic  lie  still  unpub- 
lished in  manuscript. 

There  are  at  present  only  a  few  texts  books — Ihe 
Ecurt/  Iiesmiu  ill  h-iih,  composed  and  published  by  the 
writer  ;  and  the  Goltege  Qrainmar.  The  writer  has  a 
Dictionary  ready  for  press,  but  in  tho  present  state 
of  public  apathy,  he  is  nnvrilling  to  risk  pabtication  ; 
be  cannot  afford  to  lose  money,  and  time,  and  labour. 
There   is,    at   times,   a   spurt  of   patriotic   spirit  mailti 
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manifest  here  and  there,  but  there  is  nothing  per- 
manent or  fixed — nothing  calculated  to  support  Irish 
publications.  The  Government  is  at  times  called  upon, 
as  it  has,  on  a  late  occasion,  been,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Louth,  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Sullivan;  and  then  promises 
arc  made,  and  some  little  good  effected,  but  notliiiig  of  a 
permanent  character  has  yet  been  done  to  keep  alive 
all  that  is  still  living  of  the  Iiish-Gaelic  speech.  Ger- 
mans have  established  at  Berlin  what  English  Statesmen 
and  Irishmen  have  not  done  in  Dublin. 

One  young  man  from  the  metropolis  has  sent  ten  pounds 
to  the  present  writer,  with  a  promise  of  ten  more,  to  pen 
an  Irish  First  Book,  or  Primer,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
J'jutiy  Lis.^ons.  He  leaves,  besides,  the  profits  of  the  pub- 
lication, when  it  shall  have  been  issued,  to  the  writer. 
Instances  like  this  show  the  spirit  of  our  young  men; 
but  11  icy  never  can  produce  permanent  results.  The 
Lierarcliy  of  Ireland  alone,  including  bishops  and  priests, 
can,  if  they  wish,  make  Irish-Gaelic  a  success  in  Ireland. 

It  is  not  the  business  nor  the  duty  of  the  present 
writer  to  offer  any  suggestions.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  a  slight  encouragement  to  the  teachers  of  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  who  are  most  anxious  to  help  the  cause, 
would  effect  much  g»od.  They  have  lately  petitioned 
some  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy — his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam — to  encom-age  them  in  their  earnest  and  prac- 
tical endeavours  to  keep  Gaelic  alive  in  Connaught. 
Tinis  a  great  body  of  National  Teachers,  and  many  pri- 
vates literateurs,  are  ready  to  act ;  but  there  is  no  sound 
oro;anisation  for  that  end,  and  no  one  with  the  power  to 
make  it  a  success  is  found  willing  to  make  a  beginning. 
As  it  is,  each  must  only  do  all  that  time  and  circum- 
stances enable  him  to  achieve. 

'Ihc  words  of  the  lamented  Thomas  Davis  on  the  Ian- 
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^nage  o£  onr  EatLera  must  not  bo  forgotten.  "  The  laii. 
gnage  of  a  nation's  youth,"  he  sflys,  "is  the  only  easy  and 
full  speech,  for  its  manhood  and  for  its  age.  And  when 
the  language  of  its  cradle  goes,  itself  craves  a  tomb. 
What  business  has  a  Buasiao  for  the  rippling  languni;e 
of  Italy  and  India  ?  How  conld  a  Greek  desert  hid 
organs,  or  his  Boul  to  speak  Dutch  ap^o  tiiu  sides  of  Ily- 
metns,  or  the  beach  of  Salamis,  or  on  the  witate  wliero 
once  was  Sparta  ?  And  is  it  befitting  the  fiery  delicate- 
organcd  Kelt  to  abandon  his  beautiful  toDgue.  docile  and 
spirited  oa  an  Arab,  'Sweet  as  music,  strong  as  the 
wave' ;  is  it  befitting  in  him  tJ3  abandon  this  mild  liqnid 
speech  for  that  mongrel  of  a  hundred  breeds  called 
English,  which,  powerful  though  it  be,  creaks  and  bangs 
about  the  Kelt  who  tries  to  wia  it.  Even  should  tho 
4:fFort  to  Eavc  it,  as  the  national  language  fail  hy  the 
attempt,  we  will  rescue  its  old  literature,  and  hand  down 
lo  our  descendants  proofs  that  we  had  a  language  as  fit 
for  love,  and  war,  and  business,  and  pleasure,  as  the 
world  ever  knew,  and  that  wo  had  not  the  spirit  and  the 
nationality  to  preserve  it."  Tho  answer  given  to  a 
liondon  citizen  hy  Se.in  O'Ncil's  interpreter,  expresswi 
tiie  opinion  of  many  in  days  past,  regarding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stranger.  When  asked  why  the  I'rince 
(J'Neil  did  nut  speak  English.  "  Think  you,"  was  tho 
rcplji  "  it  would  become  the  U'Neil  (^i  ivriiln:  his  maulh 
with  such  barbarous  jargon."  Irishmen  glory  iu  their 
Keltic  names  and  origin,  and  why  not  hold  the  language 
dear,  wound  up  as  it  is  with  the  past  glories  of  their 
race  ?  The  language  of  a  nation  is  tho  exponent  of 
people's  antiquity,  the  index  of  their  refinement,  the 
mouthpiece  of  their  history,  tho  type  of  their  freedom,  the 
«cho  of  their  greatness  and  fame.  Shall  Irishmen,  tlicn, 
lot  Irish  fade  and  perish  ?     No,  a  thoasand  limes  No  I 
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Witli  a  slight  alteration  in  a  few  of  tbe  sentenoeB  talon 
fix)m  the  lecture  delivered  in  18G^,  on  the  Gaelic  language 
by  Professor  Blackie,  of  the  Universitj  of  Edinbnrgfa, 
this  volume  is  brought  to  a  close. 

''  In  conclusion  I  say  that  the  death  of  the  Graelic 
language,  wlienever  it  may  take  place,  will  be  a  dead  lo» 
to  (Scotland)  Ireland,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  delay 
that  catnriti-oplic,  by  every  means  in  onr  power,  as  long 
as  wo  possibly  can.     Let  ns  leave  it  to  Pmssian  bnreau- 
cratists,  Tarisian  imperialists,  and  Enssian  despots  to  ad- 
vooate  the  Hat  monotony  of  a  centralised  civilisation. 
What  the  instincts  of  our  British  culture  point  to  as  the 
pn)pcr  end  of  all  social  improvement,  is  local  indepen- 
dence, local  spirit,  and  provincial  variety.     The  moment 
the  Gaelic  language  dios,  the  Highland  (say  the  Irish) 
peo])le,  die  with  it;  for,  no  iKX)ple  survives  the  death  of 
its  language — and  with  the  Highland  (Irish)  people  dies 
all  the  glory  of  Keltic  chivalry,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
Keltic  story  which  the  genius  of  Scott  was  proud  to  sing. 
Our  glens  and  our  isles  which  now  tell  their  own  tale 
graphically  in  their  own  tongue*  will  balHe  a  corrupted 
jargon  which  no  man  nndei-stands,  and  be  haunted  by 
traditions  for  which  no  man  cares.      .       .      .     The  duty 
of  all  true  Kelts,  at  least  in  this  matter,  seems  to  be  quite 
plain.     Though    it  were   distinctly  known  on  earth,  as 
perhaps  it  is  already  registered  in  the  counsels  of  heaven, 
that  the  last  Gaelic-speaking  man  on  Caledonian  (Hiber- 
nian) ground  shall  die  in  the  year  lOG-1,  as  certainly  as 
Cornish  died  with  Mrs.  .Dorothy  Pentreath  in  the  year 
1778,  that  would  not  alter  in  the  least  degree  the  duty  (if 
the  existing  Kelts  to  their  venerable  mother  tongue.    Mon 


*  Tho  Keltic  diiilcrts  scfm  to  o.\ce]  in  cxprosaivo  namoa  of 
a  topographical  kiiul.  Their  nomenclatures  ai'o  pictures  of 
tho  countries  whicli  thoy  inhabit." — JamiesoN. 
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do  not  sleep  in  coffins  or  tarn  their  shawls  into  shrouds 
because  they  know  their  dust  must  return  to  the  dust 
from  which  we  all  came.  The  Highland  (Irish)  students 
in  our  colleges  should  not,  in  their  eagerness  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  a  few  dead  languages,  forget  to  cultivate 
the  living  power  of  their  own.  Let  some  i-ich  Irishman 
found  in  our  colleges  some  burses  to  give  free  places  to 
those  students,  who  to  the  qualifications  of  respectable 
schularship  still  add  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gael, 

A  Maynooth  Student  writes  in  1862  :— 

The  Keltic  tongao,  then  must  it  die  ?    Saj  shall  oar  laDgnago 

go? 
No  ;  by  Ulfadha'  s  kingly  soul ;  by  sainted  Lawrence,  No ! 
No !  by  the  shades  of  saints  and  chiefs,  of  holy  name  on  high, 
Whose  deeds,  as  they  have  lived  with  it,  mast  die  when  it  shall 

die. 
No  !  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  that  ronnd  oar  rains  twine. 
No  !  by  our  evening  hope  of  suns  in  coming  days  to  shine, 
It  shall  not  go,  it  must  not  die,  the  language  of  our  sires. 
While  Erin's  glory  glads  our  souls,  or  freedom's  name  inspires, 
That  lingering  ray,  from  stars  gone  down,  oh  !  lot  its  light 

remain. 
That  last  bright  link  with  splendours  flown,  oh !  snap  it  not  in 

twain ! 
Ay,  build  ye  up  the  Keltic  tongue  above  0*Curry*B  grave  ; 
Speed  ye  the  good  work,  ye  patriot  souls,  who  long  your  land  to 

save — 
Who  long  to  light  the  flame  again  on  freedom's  altar  dead — 
Who  long  to  call  the  glories  back,  from  hapless  Erin  fled — 
Who  long  to  gem  her  saddened  brow  with  queenly  wreath  again 
And  raise  a  warrior  people  up,  a  nation  in  her  train. 

To  build  up  the  edifice  of  the  Nation's  language  much 
is  rec^uired.  The  people  must  be  taught  to  cultivate  it. 
The  scholar  must  bestow  his  loving  care  on  it.  All 
must  be  in  earnest.     The  causes  which  have  led  to   its 
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decay  mnst  bo  removod,  and  adequate  means  adopted  for 
its  restoration.  If  Government  £ail,  as  it  will,  to  effect 
any  permanent  benefit  for  the  living  speech,  it  devolves 
on  the  ^^reat  men  of  the  Irish  people  to  come  to  the 


rodcue. 
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Ciliatarj'  policy.  36. 

n.-d<.'lt,  io  fuvor  of  Gaelic,  36. 

lilackii',  Jolin  Sluart.  apustlo  of 
ihc  GauliD  rausc,  3j  beat 
linguist  io  tivolland,  53 1  a 
great  loTcr  of  Uaulic,  S3  ;  faia 
obscrratiODS    on    the    Qaolio 


BitnruiM. 
Ratil,  Stint,  S1& 

BojL-'a  Uw. 

Botutfr  what  ii  bMatj!  a 
thing  of  twaaty — IHah-GacIic 
a  thing  of  beaut]',  £6l. 

BoUaodus  Father,  S.J. 

Burko,  OiirsT  J^  A.B.,T.C.D, 
Bairiater,  Author  of  llu 
Abbey  qf  Rott. 

Barke,  or  do  Burgo,  Ytrj  Bn. 
Thomaii,  O.P.,  Author  of  Uu 
Hibernia  Dominicatui,  37L 

Burke,  Very  Bey  Thomu  S, 
O.P.,  the  mcHt  wondcrfol 
preacher  of  modern  timei,  !7) 

Britain,  the  "lain,''  poiamimti 
terrilorjofthc-Btita." 

Barnouf. 

BrillisncT  of  dyes  and  color- 
ing eViJcnce  of  the  knoTlcdje 
early  Irish. 


Cou.c, 


itcldom 


a  alone, 


language,   63;     hia    visit   to 

30;  oauaeof  the  French  Re- 

Tuom,  GS;   eitract  from  liii 

volution,  31. 

lecture,  97;    monir   not  the 

one  thing  nccdlul,  101  ;   hia 

for  speaking  Iriah,  41. 

appeal  on  bohulf  of  the  Gaelic, 

Catholic  Uaiveraity,  That  haiit 

101  i    his  proof!  that  Homer 

done  for  the  Gaelic,  jl ;  high 

existed,  112  j  hia  argument  iu 

hopes  of,  cntertaiued,  53;  n» 

favor  of  the.  ■oundioCaUe, 

Bcbotar  knowing  a  irord  of 

136 ;   ahow.  the  antiquity  of 

acquired  Irish  h»  issued  from 

Gaelic,  190;     rcfutct   Wolte, 

its  halls,  61. 

298. 

Bede,  Venerable,  273. 

Caledonia,  11. 

Barry,  Giraldus  de,  270. 

Oambro-Bntonl,    point    to    III. 

Benin,   St,  or   BeDignua,    377, 

280. 

but   laneuogcB  do   not,"    40 ; 

Books,    liighly    prized    by    the 

whiU  they  learn  EngU.h  they 

learned.  100. 

retoio     their    own    language. 

BaktriKh  or  Zend,  108. 

42;   they  offer   rewards,  47, 

Bopp,  lOB. 

74;      judges,     lawyers,      and 

"Brooi"        (lri»h),       modern; 

clurgvuieu,  muit  know  Welsh, 

"gruniil,"  brow,  li-3. 

76,  «2. 

Bern>ii,gli.in>,  John,  K^q.,  astro- 

Colgan, John,  273. 

nomer  Olid    poet,   Uillbiuok, 

Caulire,  207. 

Tuam. 

Cliaucer,  173. 

"  Caiail,"  16. 
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C«>loring  of  the  dross  worn  in 
pagan  timca ;  the  different 
colors  mirk  the  different 
grades,  338. 

Coney's,  Thomas  de  Vere,  57. 

Concha,  Marshal,  67. 

Campbell,  Dr.,  76. 

^ 'on way,  Most  Rev.  Hugh,  87. 

Cimbridge,  scholar  of,  bewil- 
dered, 92. 

C,  the  letter,  correct  Latin 
sound,  130  ;  how  Irishmen  of 
the  fifth  century  pronounced 
it,  143. 

«'Co8,"  a  foot ;  "pous,"  Greek, 
153. 

Cadmus,  the  story  about  him, 
with  his  16  letters. 

Consonants,  slurring  them  over, 
197;  examples  of,  198;  Irish- 
Gaelic  explains  this  trait 
found  in  European  languages ; 
omitting  to  sound  *'  ent "  ; 
French,  or  final  consonants 
in  French  words  explained. 

Cimbaoth,  284. 

Congal,  285. 

Cambrensis,  Giraldus  de  Barry, 
271. 

Cambrensis  Eversus,  by  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Lynch,  Arch- 
deacon of  Tuam  (1662,  a.d.) 

Cinderella,  Irish-Gealic  the, 
of  the  sister  languages  of 
Europe,  203. 

Cormac  MacArt,  son  of  Conn, 
279,  280,  28-1. 

Cicero,  214;  btory  regarding 
him,  322. 

Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson,  290. 

Cyrus,  181. 

Cox,  Kov.  George  W.,  8. 

Cham,  or  Ham,  16. 

Cognate  consonants,  inter- 
change of,  217. 

Copernic,  217. 

Cuthites,  Irishmen  not  Ca- 
thites,  nor  FhenioUni . 


Columbus,  217. 

Comprehension  of  scientific 
truth  quitp  a  diflftrjnt  thi  ig 
from  the  certainty  of  scieu- 
tifio  truth.  One  can  know  a 
thing  to  be  true,  bub  often 
cannot  comprehend  it,  242. 
"Who  can  comprehend  {the 
plainest  action  of  the  eye  / 
the  fleetness  of  light  ?  the 
electric  phenomena?  the  na- 
ture of  colour?  the  differ- 
«nce  between  pressure  and 
weight  in  the  hydraulic 
paradox.  The  limitless  ex- 
tent of  creation. 
Cusack,  Sister  Mary  Frances, 
273. 

The  letter  «c"  is  alway8"k"  in 
Irish-Gaelic,  and  in  Latin  ; 
Germinal  cause  of  its  soft 
sound  and  hard  sound  in  the 
Eomance  languages,  daugh- 
ters of  Latin  ?  252,  253. 

Character  (the  old  Irish,  as  it 
was  usually  called) — was  it 
Roman,  or  peculiar  to  the 
children  of  the  Gael  ?  303. 

Danes,  burned  and  drowned  Irish 
M.SS,  32. 

Drummond,  Lieut,  Ordnance 
Survey,  48. 

Dorregary,  General,  67. 

Duggan,  Most  Rev.  Dr  (Bishop 
of  Clonfert)  88. 

Djrry,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  (do.)  87, 
91,  94. 

Digamma,  146,  (see  Vau.) 

Dalton'd  Law,  239. 

Dot  (.)  or  aspirate  mark  in  Irish, 

Donaldson,  Dr.  ;  his  New  Cra- 
tylus,  15;$,  181. 

Dialects  of  the  Aryan,  became 
parent  tongues  of  the  modern 
European  languages,  181,184. 

Darwin,  13. 

Democritus,  13. 

Developementfl  of  sonnd ;  two 


r 


coo 
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iiuturat,  and  Iwo  alfccUd   ia 
Gaelie,  t'J3,  194. 
Dunuiaru,  dsriTBtion  of. 
Dudona. 

Do,  u  a  prefix,  CDnCrailGd  with 
HO,  sigcifiei  difficult,  bod,  "bo," 
euy,  EiccIleDt,  fortunato. 
Dubhthaoh  Ur  Lugiir,  178. 
Dialcutio  Benewal,  240. 
Diduorerj,  Aryan  vowel  usimi- 

latioD,  'J  (8. 
Huach,  joangeit  ion  of  BTian, 
King  of  Ui  BriaiD  SeoU,  ia 
CoDDSught,  coDtsmponry  of 
St  Patrick,  progenitor  of  ihe 
O '  rinhert  ie«,  CConora, 
O'MaJdBM,  O'ilnrphy*, 
U'lluarha.  'Zm. 
'■Uun,"p.  IC. 
LI,.-  DnanuiB  (Tuatlia)  la. 
Thi)  Most  BoT.  Dr.  Dixon  on  the 

aspirate,  312. 
Daunt,   W.  J.  O'SciU,  hii  opi- 
iiiuii  on  ibe  uumbur  of  Itound 
TuvTL'rd  iu  Irulaad. 
EtI'tjuc,   variety  uf  onusea  to 

briug  about,  30. 
EmauuipatioD,     obtained     in 

ltl29,  li. 
English   langKBgc,    Iriabmca 

uiUBt  know  it,  Ul. 
Enjjland  to  t!ie  ruioae,  2. 
Ji^isteddfodan,  71. 
JCdoo,  (iardou  of,  109. 
lilnpbratua  (Uiver),  109,  181 
Kbul,  117, 

litliuulogy,  conclusion  from, 
iJouticat  wiib  tboHS  Icaui 
cuuip.  pbiloiogy,  121 


Kiko. 


luty, 1 


noble,  i  (eej  land 

Electricity,  poDtive,  nogi- 
tivaj  effects  of  eaoh  aaisF, 
243  ;  it  builda  up  and  waaletj 
it  oombinea  and  diaolvaai 
jt  ia  ever  boiti^  allminAted, 
yot  nover  diminiahedj  at- 
traota  and  rapela;  enr 
moviog,  yat  ever  at  leU: 
two  ourrenta  of  elaotrio 
fluid  froDi  battariea  at  op- 
poaite  eada  run  »t  the  aama 
moment,  and  along  the  aaaie 
wire  and  do  not  in  tha  lent 
disturb  tbeir  relatif  a  aotim 
Epiototna,  S 

Effect  of  tho  priDeifde  ol 
vowel  aaainiilation  is  two 
fold  ;  firat  on  the  lonnd  of 
tbe  oonaanaut;  secondly  in 
dirooting  tho  oharaoter  of 
the  next  vowol  in  Cba  com- 
ing syllnhio,  255 
Engtishmcn  and  Iriahmen  aro 
^  uot  alien  ill  blood,  a 
Ktriiria,  33, — citiea  of  tombi 
discovered  thore.  Their 
cbnractor;  undergronnd 
cities,  Btjla  of  buildiug,  tba 
loaaon  wliioh  thoy  leach,  2-i, 
25;  tbo  laugna^u  and  ni.- 
uiouc   laiva  of  Eire  teaob  !i 

PrenoU  Itovulution,  couao  of. 

Flood,  Jlcnry,  Esq.,  his  be- 
quest to  T.C.D.,  jO;  hiawiU 
broken,  57, 

Foley,  Dr.,  57. 

Titead  (Irish),  JicaU  (Groek), 

twenty,  lil. 
Fion    (Iriah),  Joinos    (Greek), 

Fic..H(lHBh).'/wia  and  fit>r^a 
(Gick.woknow,  151.' 

F0.ilgjr  (hlihj,  /...SiMTTM. 
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hespems  with  the  Digamma, 
eyening,  151. 

Fer,  217;  English  heir;  Irish 
«« beir ;  Greek,  pher,  ^c.  217 

Fronde,  James  Anthony,  271. 

Fiaco  St.,  Bishop  of  Sletty, 
277. 

Fenins  Fearsa,  brother  of  the 
Greek  Cadmns,  289 

Fairies,  rise  of,  15 ;  notion  re- 
garding them  how  kept  np, 
16. 

Fergns,  16 

Fionn,  16. 

Firbolgs,  16. 

Franklin,  Dr. 

Gaelic:  antiqoity  of,  101; 
what  will  a  knowledge  of 
avail  ?  97  ;  no  tongue  in  Eu- 
rope so  like  Latin,  19 ;  Gaelic 
has  the  closest  likeness  to 
the  Latin,  185. 

Gaidos,  Monsieur  Henri,  2, 11, 
58. 

Greek,  108 

Graoco-Italieo-Keltic,  113. 

Gricchisch,  108, 

Geddes,  11, 108,  116, 120, 123, 
151;  on  the  inflections  of 
verbs,  161,  163,  215. 

Greece — earliest  inhabitants, 
153 ;  the  earliest  population 
of  Greece  and  Italy  was 
Irish-Gaelic,  185. 

Greek  not  the  parent  of  Latin 
— it  is  a  younger  sister,  152, 
15  i,  181. 

Greeks,  183. 

Ganges,  178. 

Gaul,  178. 

Greek  and  Latin  and  Sanskrit 
are  from  the  olden  stock  of 
the  Aryan  tongue,  185. 

Galvani 

Grimm,  Jacob  Ludwii?,  Pro- 
fcsaor  of  Gormiin  literature, 
I'll^  220;    history    of,    !!*-'<»; 


his  law  of  language,  223 
what  it  is,  224;  objection  to 
Grimm's  law,  227. 

Graves,  Dr.,  281. 

Greek  (number  of)  and  Gaelio 
letters  identical,  295. 

Gladstone,  Mr. 

Grotofend,320. 

Gomer,  394,  Japhet's  eldest 
son,  405.  He  is  progenitor 
of  all  the  Gaels,  or  Keltio 
races,  in  Ireland,  England, 
Gaul. 

H.—What  is  «h"  ?  arguments 
against  the  use  of  "  h." 

Higgins,  Mr — Gaelic  Leot., 
T.C.D.,  55. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  55. 

Hellenic,  110. 

Homer,  110 ;  real  character, 
111 ;  proofs,  112  ;  Grote  de- 
nies that  there  was  such  a 
person,  112;  seven  cities 
contend  for  his  birth,  112. 

History  developed  byphilology 
183. 

Hellenes  (progenitors  of)  were 
High-Aryan,  185. 

Horodotusjthe  father  of  history 

Holli,  of  Dodona;  Holli  of 
Thessaly. 

Homer's  Iliad  in  Irish-Gaelic, 
2J9 ;  explained,  260,  261,  &c. 
.     .Blackio's    version,  262. 

Hottentots,  271. 
Haverty,  Martin,"27l. 
Hindu  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  293. 
"  Highlander  '*      newspaper — 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the — 
Huxley,  13. 
Harvey,  371 
Ilcnry  iL,  374. 
Hillah,  393. 

Hi.ssarlik,  the  mound  of,  401. 
Heliopolis,  403. 
jirrculanonm,  435. 
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Hindu  law,  the  Drebon  Imt, 
DDd  tbe  OomHo  taw  I  dorc- 
lapemoatB  ofono  primitiio 
Aryan  code.  Tbeie  doTo- 
lopenoQta  aretho  fountains 
of  modem  law  for  A«uitios 
and  Eampoans,  lU. 

njmnalotry— hiitor;  of,  ori< 
ginof,  4IJ7. 

Tbe  firK  writers  of  Latin 
brmns  were  Irishmen,  458. 

ItUq  Keltic,  deoaf  of;  came* 
are    tatnifold,    30:    tosa    of 

Iriah  USS,  32t  "Act"  pa«)ed 
at  Kilkennj  forbidding  ita 
nao,  32;  (he  Irith  psopla 
■cill  clang  to  it,  S3;  Ao^lo- 
I^ormana  bociLino  profic  ionts 
in  il,  3-ti  Sir  Houry  Sydney, 
UsBuer,  Bedi-ll,  and  O'Don- 
nell  in  lavoDr  of  it,  31); 
■poken  tbrongliont  Irolanil 
when  tbe  B'our  Matters 
wrote  37;  tba  InnRaajjo  of 
tho  vanquished,  31);  saoros 
or  tablets  used, -10;  cbildron 
beaten  for  spoakiDK  it,  4(i ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuani 
witnessed  tbia  procpis,  '11 ; 
Kutiooal   schools    etTectiiig 

aotujjoniam  bo  C  ween  tho 
Tocal  values  of  tho  samo 
Towols  BB  spoken  in  Enf^lish 
and  Irish,  -13;  muoh  eonld 
bo  done  fur  h  by  tho  Ca- 
tbolio  otorgy,  13  ;  Iriab  class 
in  Unjnouth,  -tl;  Irish  in 
Kilkeimj,  4o ;  that  Dr. 
MaciIIalo  nbonld  got  the 
Hoard  of  Miiynootb  to  ro- 
i|uiro  all  cnndidatcs  to  know 
Irish,  'L3  ;  InornI  furOL'S 
Rhould  he  brought  into  play, 
47;  favorable  opinion  of,  \iy 
great  Btntosmcn  utid  Bi:hii. 
Jars— Burb',  Johnson,  J'li- 
chard,  47  -,  frcfttsii-jr  UUicliiw 


admires  it,  SS ;  it  ii  apoksii 
in  Scotland  mora  uaally 
than  in  Iroland,  &3 ;  wfati 
Trinity  Collage  hsw  donafor 
it,  5'tj  wbat  tho  CathoUo 
UniTsrsJly,  S3  ;  tha  ancisnt 
prized,  tbo  modem  despited 
(SO,  Gl  ;  tbe  absence  ofHoms 
LogislatioD  baa  helped  its 
decay,  63;  Arohbisbop  Mac- 
Eala'B  reasons  to  Blackie, 
64  i  the  riob  portion  of  tlis 
middle  alaviea  send  thnr 
children  to  England  for  eds- 
oation,  63 ;  the  bnmblar 
olassBS  who  know  itoonce^ 
tbeir  knowledge,  GS;  oflar 
priiei  as  the  Welsh  do.  74; 
Most  EoT.  Bishsp  Moriarlv's 
opinion  to  Prufcasor  B  lac  tie, 
"iSj    it    is     fasl^    fading    in 

&c.,  most  hoatila  to  it,  7'J; 
trial.  Petty  Spssiona  Coan, 
Toam  (oic.  "Tnam  Nowi'"), 
80;  the  laws  agninsl  it  to. 
day  as  intolerant  as  in  tbe 
pi'iial  limes,  63  ;  can  aur. 
thing  bodoue  toritp  Yet, 
84;  it  will  live  n  contnr/ 
longer,  85;  is  it  worth  retain. 
ini?  in  life?  88  1  antiquity  of. 
101 ;  a  Gcorv  of  IrishmBB 
who  loamod  it  in  America, 
10.1;    many  in    Ireland  and 

than  silver  and  gold,  103; 
do  not  scoff  at  it,lUlj  akind 
word  for  it  by  FrofesBor 
Itlackie,  105 ;  of  wbat  nao  to 
foroiffuors,  107  ;  it  it  eqnal 
invaluoto  S.inskrit,  Laiin, 
and  Crock,  ItiS;  Latin  shoivs 
a  closer  similurity  to  Kelliu 
than  to  (ireck  or  Gorman, 
1 1  ]■;  sistur  of  Sanskrit,  111; 
wIiohLI  be  BtudioJ,  111)  ;  a 
iniiiii  of  puolry,  laws,  &e.,  iu 
u.   IVJ:    as    necessary     fw 
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pliiliilosical  research  na  San. 
■kric,  12U;an*'E1  Derailo" 
for  the  wiuning,  131^  ft  troth. 
fal  vebiole  for  lingiiiBtio  ra- 
BPBrcli,  121 ;  the  pronancia. 


loby,  I 


tonced   JQ    the    Syllabus  of 

Latin  pronniiciatioii  i  older 

than  Latin  and  Greek,  162, 

and  153. 
Iberia,  178 :    bow    the    very 

name  talla  a  grand  hiatorio 

tale.  118 
India,  183. 
InflcclionB  of  nonn.  163,  lG8j 

of  TerbB,  15S,  IW. 
lBtor{riTerJ,  178. 


Ionia 
Irish 


ignage     (sc 


IrishmeD  nnt  rei^ardcd  as  ho- 
longing  to  a  nationality  dis. 
tinot  from  that  of  English, 
men,  90;  proud  to  bu  of  n 


Irii 


vith   hii 


9li;  a 


;  reply  to  Cardiaal  Mui- 
lofaoti,  96;  they  should  act 
like  the  Cam  bro- Britons 
and  the  Snia<,  97 ;  a  scaia 
who  leurccd  Gaelic  in  Ame- 
rica, loa. 

Irish  race,  the  enrlU'St  enii- 
grantfl  from  Iron,  118;  tba 
only  Koltio  branch  not  di- 
rectly   in  contact  with  Eo- 


Iniafail,  deriration  of,  131. 
Inflcctiona— pc-rsonal  ofvorbi 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Irish,  and 
Sanskrit,  160 ;  Dr  Prichar.-1'a 
testimony  of  the  value  of 
Keltio  ill  explaining  tho  par- 
Latin,  Crock.  In  Irish- 
Gaelic  the  original  proaouna 
ore  beet  preserved,  and, 
therefore,  their  abbreviated 
forma  aro  more  easily  ptr- 
oeired,  160. 
Irish-Gaolir,  Sanskrit,  Latin, 
and  the  outly  Siibinuapeecli 

tiva  Arynn  tOii[,'ue  Bpnkco 
in  the  valleya.  Welsh.  Zend, 
Greek,  Oscan  from  tho  af- 
luclod  Aryan  tunsoo,  or  that 
spoken  in  tho  bill  conatry. 
Irish-Gaelic,  in  its  ptaalia 
power  and  phonetic  fecnn- 
dity,  posaesaes,  liku  ita 
pnruut  tongiie — tho  Aryan 
— oot  only  the  virtual,  bnt 
tho  formal  gvrminal  dovO' 
lopomenta  of  dialectic  va- 
ri.ty,  1S9;  proofa,  191,192, 
l'J3;  a  deal  of  nonaenaa 
talked  about  the  antiquity  of 
Irish-Gaelic,  190;  Blackie'a 

Iria)i.(ia'>lia    like  the    Aryan 


what  WBB  the 

incage    and 

kinship  of  tha  Gaelic?  191  i 

eldoat   danghle 

191;  aiBtor  toL 

atin,  Uroek, 

Sanskrit,  190. 

lumination,    Iho 

art   of,   tba 

Keltic  art  orig 

iilI,  adoptod 

by   the  contine 

ntal    aohoola 

ofart,  321ipro. 

rs,323;  art 

of   illumination 

ia    Pagau 

Ireland. 
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lonians,  393;  moaning  of; 
sons  of  Javan,  also  the 
younger  Aryan  race ;  tho 
Ionian  empire,  393. 

Ilium,  394,  395. 

Japhotio  language  and  its 
branches,  17. 

Joyce,  P.  W.,  A.M.,  M.R.I.A., 
427. 

JoBephBonU,F.R.l.B.A.,  427. 

Javan,  324 ;  fourth  son  of 
Japhet,  398;  progenitor  of 
the  lonians,  398. 

Japheth  and  his  sons,  398 — all 
Aryans,  405. 

Jonas,  tho  prophet,  and  Nine- 
veh, 400. 

Kilkenny — Irish  spoken  in, 
44 ;  a  priest,  «  D.J]."  of,  re- 
quosts  that  i)r.  Macllalo 
Moultl  get  the  Hoard  ofMay- 
nooth  to  rctjuirc  of  all  can- 
didatos  to  know   Irish,  45; 

Ki  Itic — a  (liah'ct  wf  the  Aryan, 
1('7  ;  iSolilticlu.'r  sliows  its 
IX'Sition  in  tlu'  lieid  ol  .A  ryati 
hp'.'ech,  Jos  J  had  an  earlier 
biart  westward  from  tho 
Aryan  region  than  Greek  or 
Latin,  1(»1) ,:  it  has  a  close  si- 
milarity to  Latin,  114;  in- 
stalled in  the  hierarchy  of 
Aryan  tongues,  117. 

Kelts  of  Ireland  high-minded  ; 
thoy  deairo  to  excel  others, 
08  :  lirst  of  tho  Aryans  who 
arrived  in  Europe,  153  ;  tho 
earliest  ])0]»ulation  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  i-YX 

King,  Dr.,  Archbishop, Dublin 
55. 

Keltic  or  Celtic  (Scltic) — 
writer's  loner  on,  written 
for  tlie  "  Sc(.»t*<nian,"'  Kdin- 
burgli,  lIM  ;  l»[:ic-i-:ie's  ariru- 
ment  in    Vavuv   of  iIk*   "," 


Greek  term,  137 ;  the  author 
who  first  uses  it,  141 ;  Gaeiio 
derivation  of,  141. 

Kelts — migration  westward, 
first  of  the  Aryans  to  arrive 
in  Europe,  178;  how  they 
came,  in  what  nnmbers, 
latterly  from  Ireland  across 
the  Atlantic,  179. 

Keltio  closer  to  Latin  than 
Greek  or  German  is,  18-L 

Kepler  spent  seventeen  years 
calculating  the  orbits,  mo- 
tions, and  bulks  of  the 
planets,  218;  his  three  great 
laws,  238. 

Kelly,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly,  Trefesaor,  College, 
Mayuooth,272,  273. 

Keating,  Very  llev.  Dr.  Guoffry 
272,  273. 

Ki  lis,  book  of,  329;  her  Mojesty 
(^Mieen  Victoria  came  to 
see  the  M.S.;  book  of  Kells, 
written  in  the  Oth  centiirv. 
The  work  of  St.  Colamba,  or 
Columb-Kille — prince,  pro- 
phet, priest,  patriot,  pastor, 
}mtr(>n  of  learning,  and 
apostle. 

Keane,  Marcns,  M.R.I.A.,  245; 
liis  book  on  the  towers  of 
Ireland,  347. 

Kilhennan  Tower,  nearTnam, 
37G,  formerly  the  foriitied 
citadel  of  liOuis, chieftain  of 
the  di.strict  at  the  time  that 
St.  Patrick  and  lienignua 
prejiched  tho  gospel  in  Cou- 
nacht,  4UJ»,  41U. 

Koursabad,  393 

Knowledge  like  light,  4  12. 

I.angua;^e3,    i?iru^gles  of,  39; 

ility  do  not  lutfo,  lU;   are -to 

to     the     ethnologist,     whati 

ftrata  are  lo  iho  geologiijt., 

VIV  \\\\viw\Vi^/v>UL  163;   1  udo- 


larc 


n  the  ord- 


Londnnderry — niauioir  ofpab- 
liahod,  50. 

Lyuiger,  Mr,55. 

LaD gunge — do  conqaeror  Ae- 
■troyed  language  without 
deatroyiu);  tbe  uatiuii  that 
Bpoka  it,  83;  oxtrnct  Troin 
a  Gorman  NaLioDal  Uymn, 
" i  by 


.  100; 


the  way 

it,  101 ;  aoommoii  langaaga 

eiistod  befuro  tlio  digperaiuu 

ortbelmmanfamily.lOZ. 

r.a3asii,  320. 

LigUt,  2.U. 

liBcy  De,  Hugh 

l^yocb,  Most  KcT.  Bishop,  103 

Latin,  lOii ;  prunuuuintioD  ol, 
122  ;  contrororsy  uarriud  on 
bj  PrufcSBOra  Munro  and 
Palmor,  123;  Gcddcs^  riew, 

CliuaicJ  i  alder  than  Grook, 
152  i  wards  rntniu  only  bo. 
condory      inenniiigs,      ld3 ; 

oould     nptor   kavo    pauad 

throngb  Greek,  IdG. 
Lstiam,  113. 
LaDgnaj^a — Greek,  Latin,  and 

I  nsh. Keltic— <ifiliatinc[  and 

different    migraliutia    i'rum 

Lir,  tho  GaoHo  Neptune,  207  : 
legend  of. 

Laogaire,  Kinff,  378. 

Leaoippiis,  14. 

Lot,  ncjihnw  ta  Abrahnni. 

Lord  Lyiidhurst,  3. 

Loltner,  Dr.,  views  of,  regard, 
iiig  ilio  Kuropuun  bough  of 
luiignagea  I'roin  tbo  Asiatic 
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tlioy  have  sprong,  and  ara 
ibi-nisQlrea  tbu  mother 
toiiffuca  uf  those  dialccM 
wliith  have  boon atToriuated 
from  thuin,  ltJ5. 

Latmelot,  21)  j. 

Land  of  youth.  "Tir  na  n^og." 

Lhuvd,  KUwnrd,  IH?, 

Lord's    (the)    prayer  in    Irish 

Lucanas{M.  Annaius). 

Londot.,  dorinui..n<>f,  207. 

LnugUFigo— None  oflhe  Aryan 
languagcB  utu  borrowed  from 
tLeoihor.  Nune  was  buloro 
oraitur  tho  other,  221. 

Law,  Grimui's,  threw  as  much 
light  on  tho  seiancD  of 
luijgnes    ns   Nowton'a    Inw 

law;  law  of  natnro,  SIW: 
practioal  ranson ;  principle; 

jccijie  uniformity ;  the  n»- 
tural  law;  the  lawof  Mosoa; 
writtou  aud  unwritten  law. 


237. 


vithin  laws,  210,  211, 
242,  243. 

Lolaiid,  20. 

Lai.ig:ui,  Dr.,  SGU. 

LanguHgo  of  Ireland  Settles 
tbe  vexed  question  of  the 
early  oi'i-in  o(  tho  Titlar 
■lowers  of  Ireland,  362. 

Lepers'  Fouul,/uiis  U-yrna-'-runi, 
t)]0  blessed  well  at  Kilbon. 
nin  or  Kilbonnnn  ncarXuam 
whcro  St  BuuignuB  baptiZL-d 

Luivx,  nneieiJt  Irish,  V'X  ,  tho 
tlruhuii,  42Si  tho  Itrehoii 
law  twin.sister  to  the  Homan 
code  1  to  tho  lows  of  tho 
Twelve  Tabtea,  433  ;  it  is  of 
Aryon  origin;  English  Intr 
aud    liumi^a   Vi^v    ^uiA  aa« 


fiKNERAL     IKSEX. 


II  codo;  Uoini 


ond 


tlio  JJrolio! 

nble"  by  Ihp  Statiitn  of  Kil- 
konnv,  and  "  rcptif^iintt  both 
to  Untl'a  law  and  man's,''  by 
Kdnmnd  Sponcer,  433 ;  Bro- 
)inn  law  JI SS ;  immcnBO 
roUrction  of,  in  Iriali,  -131 ; 
"I^J 


M.SS  of  the   Bard   of  Ana, 

lOOiofDantP.lOI. 
Moni'V — not    ths     one    Uiing 
needful,  101  J  relative  valus 


fiioIiBli    peo]ilc,   nor    for    a 

Mm  Mnller,  170, 177. 

fiKilifh    ptiviioKC,"     HO    said 

Mvc?>im    of    the   wido-wiji. 

Tliomaa  Maoris,  ^n... 

Tilitdipll,  John,  371. 

II.SS,   Irisb,  bnnicd   by   tt.o 

JIaeDnnald.  AlllBter,  in  praise 

DaiipB,  ai;  prrnt  valuo  not 

of  tbo  Gaelic  tongne,    lft>. 

on,  iil(    ]>ns8PBSiiiti  of,  dan- 

Many    like  him   in  Ireland. 

Kcr.iun,  3S;  sluivcd  awnj  in 

Woi'kcrB  nnd   not  spoatcrs 

c.>ttnt;<^s,  :t9. 

nreivnntod,  ]!»1. 

WnRnniuo,  Cornliitl,  2. 

«Mnf"  nnd  *'<),"  ua 

ilutation,  pliouolio.nOO. 

Jliisnotism,  2i;l.  nnd  eleclri- 

Miiing  colorn,  nrt  nf,  known 

city  disiincl  llaids  vet  only 

in  piipan  Jrclni.d,  3:i(!. 

one  n«id,  243. 

llaiifan,  Clarencr  (pootj  i  ord- 

llaiix.Ciiclio is  phonetic  Irith, 

nance  snrrey.-Ja. 

l!l,i;pinmpleB,l!l^ 

Macllalp,  llix  Grace  the  Most 

Slnriiottc'9  laiv  of  cbemistry. 

Ki>».   Dr.,   H  ;   answer  to  a 

MaL-Gcc?,ni.n.Darcv,  273. 

Kilkenny  priput,  45  ;  e.itrnct 

lloinn-MoBt  Kev.  Dr.  Moran, 

from   l,is  kttor  to  an  auti- 

Hi«hopofOssor>-,  :!73. 

i|nariiin,    liO;    bis   reply   tu 

Woi-nn— cbiefjudgoolTorach, 

]'r<jfc8i>cirH1fickic,fil;Ancc- 

■^ai 

ilotcp,   !>1  ;    liiB   opinion  ro- 

Kiirdini;  tbe  Round  Towtrs, 

MndB,  JInb,  or  Mnnd.  or  Mnrr., 

y.-.2. 

(^upcn    nf  Connncbt    in  tht- 

Wii'.-Uale,  Very  Rev.  TliomaB, 

lirPt   century  of  the  Chni-. 

S.'i'.n— nncedoten,  «t,  Ul. 

tinn  ern,  11  :  doBcrJptioo  of 

Morinrtv,  MoBt   liov.  ]1p.-lua 

herdresB,3.TJ). 

visit  to  Tnam.  71;  iiis  loa- 

Jlonaftcrics,     Irish,      Gaelic 

Bons   to    l'rori!Rsnr    DInckio 

nnrseriGS.SJ. 

r.ir  tliodr.-aTnr(;nclit:,75 

SIi.nto   C.isi  no -Monastery  of 

Slp7.iiolnnti,Cwilinal— awnlk- 

ItiineKBl,  -Z-l:  monaatcrj  of 

inft    piilj'slot — liis    nditrpsa 

Rob  Ilirily,  27. 

Mcrlinn.  Rfv.  C.  P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Dtith  thrco  wppks    in  com- 

J[Hlli.ns.Re».J[icbaLl,c.fClon. 

pnny    ot   Arcl.liisl.op    JInt. 

lort,  aullior  ofthopocm  on 

Ih,l..,!h!. 

ll.oliisl,  l.inRuaRC 
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Mackay,  Charles,  LL.D.,  427. 

MacCarthy,  Denis  Florence, 
378. 

MacFirbis,  Duald,  389. 

Mooro,  Thonras,  3t>9,  370,  3S0; 
anecdote  regardiug  him, 
383. 

Muller,  Wilhelm  Ober,  427. 

Maine — Sir  Henry  Sumner 
Maine,  11,  384. 

Mosaic  narrative  confirmed, 
3i>3. 

Mcsraim,  or  Mizraim,  second 
son  of  Cliam,  founded  The- 
bes, in  Upper  Egypt,  398. 

National  schools  elt'ecting  the 
dcstraction  of  Gaelic,  42 ; 
established,  48. 

Noart,  Irish ;  Nero,  Sabine ; 
Noris,  Aner,  Greek ;  Naras, 
Sanscrit,  153. 

Numerals  (the)  in  seven  pri- 
mitive languages. 

N,  loss  of  the  consonant  in 
Greek  words,  146. 
N,  loss  of,  in  words;  the 
vowel  sound  prolonged  to 
compensate  for  the  loss, 
199  J  examples,  200  j  the 
author's  opinion  ;  new  view 
of  this  philological  point. 

Newton,  201,  218;  his  law  of 
gravitation ;  what  it  is,  238. 

Nigra,  Constantine,  Italian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  4,  II, 
33(i. 

Nazareth,  3. 

Neaves,  Lord,  11. 

Neagh,  Lough,  371, 

Noah — a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, 397. 

Nile,  Kivor,  376. 

Nimrod,  393. 

Nineveh,  a  description  of, 
400. 

O'Curry,  Eugene,  Professor, 
11,  213;  loss  of  early  writ- 
:ntT3  caused  by  the  Auglo- 
Nuiinan    Invasion    32,    his 


views  accord  with  the 
writer's,  34;  professor.  Ca- 
tholic University,  59. 

O'Donnell,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  W, 
in  favour  of  Gaelic,  36. 

Ordnance  sarvey,  the  most 
perfect  ever  begun,  48 ; 
committed  to  Captain  Lar- 
com.  Lieutenant  Drammond, 
Dr.  Petrie,  48;  Dr.  Petri© 
secured  the  services  cf  Dr  J. 
O'Donevan,  Eugene  O'Curry, 
Messrs.  O'Connor,  0*Keefe, 
Wakeman,  and  Clarence 
Mangan,  49;  these  men  la- 
bored from  1834  to  1839; 
Memoir  of  Londonderry,  1st 
vol.  published,  50;  typogra- 
phical  department  sus- 
pended by  order  of  Govern- 
ment; staff  discharged; 
M.SS  materials  stowed  away 
into  the  Phoenix  Park  Li- 
brary, 50. 

0' Done  van.  Dr.  John,  ord- 
nance survey,  49. 

O'llanlon,  Eev.  John,  the  mosfc 
laborious  literary  worker  of 
modern  times. 

O'Connor,  ordnance  survey, 
49. 

O'Keefe,  ordnance  survey,  49. 

O'Gara,  Lord,  of  Moy  ;  O'Gara 
the  patron  of  the  Four 
Masters,  23. 

O'Mahony,  F,  M.B.I.A.,57. 

O'Looney,  Mr.  Brian,  60. 

O'Brien,  Very  Rev.  Dr.,  his 
visit  to  Tuam,  74. 

Oxus,  Eiver,  109. 

Oscan  language  sides  with 
Greek  and  VVelsh,  114. 

Oscans,  113,  114.' 

Ophrus,  Greek,  153. 

Oxus,  Kiver,  289. 

Oscan;  289. 

Orgetorix,  derivation  of. 

O'Daly,  Donagh  Mor,  Abbot 
of  Boyle,  13ch  oeni;U«^. 
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O'Dalj,    FioDD,   AongQs,  the 

divine,  16tk  century. 
O'Connor,  Nuala,  her  journoy 

from   Donegal  to  Roserily, 

near    Headford;    the  lady 

Nnala*s  success.    26 
O'Donnel,  Hugh  Roe,  Prince 

of  Tir-Connnell.  28 
O'Flaherty,    Roderick     (1685 

A.D.)  21. 
O'Clery  Peregrine 
O'Clory,  Brother  Michael,  1641 

A.D.  21 

O'Lochain,  Cuan,  283 

Oisin,  or  Ossian,  16 

Oersted,  professor 

O'Conor,  Very  Rer  Dr  Charles 

Ostmen,  375 

Opinion  Fourth,  regarding  the 
Round  Towers;  sacred  his- 
tory supports  it,  390 

Petrie,  Dr  Stokes'  opinion  on 
his  labors,  48,  273 

Paintings,  what  material  be- 
nefit, 1)8  ;  enormous  sums 
paid  for,  99  ;  do  not  satiate 
animal  craving,  100. 

Proposition,  a  revolting,  100. 

Philology,  109. 

Piotet,  Monsr,  108,  117,  178; 
his  views  on  early  writing 
in  ancient  Ireland. 

philology  (comp.)  points  out 
the  truth  of  the  Peutateuch, 
118  ;  demands  the  study  of 
Irish  Gaelic,  121. 

Pentateuch,  truth  of — pointed 
out  by  comp.  philology,  118. 

Palaeology,  120. 

Pronunciation  (classic),  122  ; 
controversy  carried  on  for  2  3 
years  by  Professors  Munro 
and  Palmer,  123;  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  in  Eng. 
land  '^peculiar,  solitary,  and 
fantastic,"  123. 

Gsddos*  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  ore  rotundo  1*^4  •«  KqIuq 


pronnnciation  is  flonnd 
where  Scotch  and  English 
are  false,  125  ;  Boby*8  views, 
127 ;  the  correct  soands  of 
a,  o.  n,  e,  i,  127  ;  aonnds  ex- 
plained in  the  College  Irish 
Gramuuir.l2S;  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  Iriah-Gaelie 
confirms  the  truth  of  Roby's 
views  regarding  orthoepy, 
129  ;  correct  Latin  sound  of 
C;  Roby's  arguments.  130  ' 
syllabus  of  Latin  pronun- 
ciation, 132. 

Palmer, Edwin,  Professor,  123. 

Prichard,  187,  Passim. 

Pepin,  King  of  Franco,  218. 

Patrick,  St.,  277,  et  passim. 

Pheniciaus,  289. 

Phenicia,  296. 

Puleponosus,  184. 

r,  initial  P  of  some  Greek 
words  lost,  132. 

Pin,  how  to  see  a  pin*s  point ; 
how  much  ecienco  and  mys- 
tery it  presents  to  the  mind, 

O.IO 

Puzzle — European  languages 
without  a  knowledge  of 
pliilolojj^y,  a  puzzle,  155. 

PiukortOH,  271. 

Persia,  178. 

Persians,  183. 

Pelasgi,  spoke  a  language 
which  appeared  foreign  to 
the  later  Hellenes. 

Pelasgian  emigrants  wore  Low 
Aryan,  185. 

P.  initial,  loss  of;  two  opi- 
nions, 199. 

Pliny  tho  Elder,  295. 

Pythagoras,  295. 

Plato,  202. 

Prefi-^es,  two  kinds  of. 

Paley,  21. 

Plautus 

Ptolemy 

Pronunciation  of  Irish-Goelio 
ever  sound  where   Scottish 
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or  English  is  false,  245. 

Palamedes,  290  ; 

Promotheas,  290. 

Peter,  St.,  21. 

Philology  and  Irish  history  in 
aooord,  412. 

Pinkerton,428. 

Persepolis,  382. 

Period,  primeyal,  the  more; 
greater  the  knowledge,  396. 

Pompeii,  435. 

Patriarchal  the,  style  of  hand- 
ing down  in  the  same  family 
the  acqaired  learning  and 
skill  tended  to  keep  up  the 
saccession  and  continuation 
of  great  knowledge  amongst 
the  Aryan  as  well  as  among 
the  Semitic  national  fami- 
lies, 397. 

Progenitors,  the  early,  of 
mankind  had  not  been  men 
of  weak  intellect,  or  un- 
skilled in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, 392. 

Pyramids,  description  of,  404 ; 
Palaces  of  Karnac  and  Mem- 
noninm'and  Luxor — Upper 
Egypt,  140 ;  E  mania  (Navan) 
Ireland,  390  ;  of  Cruachan, 
in  Connacht. 

Poetry,  Gaelic,  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  Irish 
literature,  444. 

Poetry,  natural  magic  of,  from 
a  Keltic  source,  445. 

Questions  (yezed)  amongst 
scholars,  145;  discovery  of 
the  Ionic  Vau  in  Greek  ;  loss 
of  the  initial  P,  &c.,  146. 

Qaestion,  another  important, 
299. 

Quintus,  214. 

Queen,  an  Irish,  described, 
299. 

Quirites,  Quirinus,  Qairinal, 
meaning  of,  origin  of. 

«  Reult,"  (Irish),  153. 

Review,  DubUn,  L 


Revue,  Ccltique. 

Bhine,  178. 

Bawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Cres- 
wick,  320. 

Romans,  183. 

Hoots,  Hebrew,  number  of  in 
each  language,  203. 

Roots  of  two  kinds,  205, 

Resemblance  between  many 
primitive  words  common  to 
Latin,  Greek,  English, 
Gaelic,  216. 

Rationale  of  the  law  of  Yowel 
assimilation,  246. 

Rule  by  which  one  can  learn 
whether  or  no  a  word  in 
English  comes  from  Gothio 
or  from  Gaelic,  267 ;  the 
term  "day,"  for  instance, 
comes  to  the  English  lan- 
guage from  a  Keltic  source 
and  not  from  Gothic. 

Route,  or  way  by  which  the 
Aryan  races  reached  Eu- 
rope, 

Romance,  magic  of,  from  a 
Keltic  source,  446. 

Rosetta  in  the  Delta. 

Races,  the  various  ancient 
races,  413, 414. 

Records  and  science  prove 
the  same  result.  418. 

Rhyme,  647. 

Rhyme,  not  from  Arabia,  452. 

Rhyme,  not  from  Latin,  453. 

*'  S,"  retained  in  Sanskrit ; 
lost  in  Persian  or  Zend  ; 
retained  by  the  Umbrians 
and  Sabines;  lost  by  the 
Greeks;  retained  by  the 
Gaels  of  Ireland;  of  the 
Highlands  ;  lost  by  the 
Welsh.  This  fact  is  not  the 
effect  of  an  accident,  184. 

Statutes,  one  passed  at  Kil- 
kenny forbidding  the  use  of 
the  Irish  language,  32— 
apparently    effected    little. 
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35 ;  Btatate  pau«d  io   taiga 
ofUenry  VIII,  3S. 
Sjdnejr,    Sir    Uonry— his    re- 


Blokea,  Dr.,  opiaioD  on  tbe  la- 
bor* DrPetrie.^S. 

SjDod  (of  Tuam),  atatnlo 
of     aBseml>led    p  relate  >, 

Stokes,  Whitley,  M.D.,  175. 

Schmiti,  Dr  Leoiilinrd,  3^1. 

SimonidoH,  i'Jo. 

tJoiioell,  sua. 

Science,  the  of  pUiiology. 

Banskrit,  108 ;  eiator  of  (iuclio, 

i:s. 

Babiooj,  branch  of  the  Um- 
briana,  114;  uaed  o  vocab. 
which  WBB  a  bin  to  Gaelic, 
115. 

Siculinna,  a  bmnch  of,  settled 
!□  Latium,  114;  a  branch 
of,  driTeii     by    the    OHt-aiiB 

Soloichur,  108,  117. 
tJyllnbuB,    of  Latin    pronnll- 

S.oftwo  languBges  that  istbo 
elder  in  wbich  the  aibilant 
"b"  is  found  as  initial,  and 
its  equivalents  in  ttie  ether 
with  a  voicet  or  nn  7i. 

Stella,  a  star  (Lilt.)  1^3. 

Stewart,  Jnniea,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  (ircek  and  Latiu 
InugunKCB,  Cnlholic  Unirer- 
"ity,  Knbiin;  ltS52. 


had "  b"    initial   when   tie 
BomaDH oonqnered  Britain) 
Welsh,  Hefreit,  with  "h"  and 
not  "B,"  186. 
Bbannon,  178. 
Sperania,  S73. 

Sanskrit,  Latin,  Gaelic,  verfu 
Zend,  Greek,  VVelah,  IBi ; 
examples. 
Sindlin,  the  Sanskrit  naae  for 
river.  Hence  Sindos  ;  and 
in  Zend,  Hindas  or  Indns; 
from  Indns,  "  India,"  the 
name  of  the  oonntrj  is  de- 
Sound  and  Bpelling  alwaji 
'  I   Gaelio,    9»,   SU, 


257. 
Soondsof  "8,"  "t,''orT'«re 

natnrol  or  primaryj  the  af. 
fected  Bonnd  ia  that  or''h," 
hcDco    called     affected   oi 

Belli  of  Dodona  and  of  Thet- 
Boly,  called  Uelli ;  ''B"Bhoiir> 
the  primary  or  radical  Bonnd 
— "  h,"  the  secondary  or  af. 
Tec  tod  aound. 

"S"  pronounced  like  "h"bj 
the  follovpcrs  of  Zoroaster, 
IHL  Tbe  primitive  Gaelio 
"s"  Bounded  like  "  h"  br 
the  Welah,  and  written  "h" 
182,181,188.  The  primary 
"b"  sound  retained  by  tha 
Umbrians,  SabineB,  Latioa; 
the  secondary  or  afTeoted, 
that  of"  h,"  by  the  Osoans, 
184.  Gaelio  rotaioa  tha 
primary  and  secondary. 
TliO  primary  ia  the  nataral 
sound  ;  tlio  secondary  arises 


Sove 


■,  218. 


word  e 


is  affected  by  pro 
tho  sake  of  dial 


Sabrina.    Uenoe  tbo  word      "Sa,"oasy,and"do,"difflcQlt, 
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as  prefixes  contrasted,  213. 

Scotch. Gaelic  and  Irish, 315. 

Sem  and  his  sons,  397. 

Sabinos  were  Gaels,  471. 

IScrvetas,  Michael,  371. 

Scmiramis,  400. 

Scdnlius,  458. 

Schliemann,  Dr.  Uenry,  392. 

Becundinus,  458, 461. 

Science  du  lav  gage,  380.     . 

Smith,  Philip,  B.A.,  392. 

Trinity  College — what  has  it 
done  for  Gaelic?  51,  55; 
what  influenced  Que  'n  Eliza- 
beth to  found  it  P  54;  King 
James  I.  declares  the  object 
for  which,  54  ;  professorship 
of  Irish,  57;  Irish  class  at- 
tended by  Gaidoz,  58. 

Taylor,  Jeremiah,  65. 

Thorwall,  Dr.  Connop,  76. 

Tuam  NewSf  extract  from,  80. 

Tnam,  Synod  of,  88;  Arch- 
bishop of  (see  MacHale.) 

Twenty — eikosi,  Greek  \vinsati 
Sanskrit;  xngentiy  Latin; 
«  fitead,"  Irish,  151. 

Tenses,  Irish,  compared  with 
their  Latin  or  Greek  equiva- 
lents. 

Tagus,  17a 

Thare,  father  of  Abraham, 
179. 

Tigris,  River,  181. 

Testimony  favorable. 

Todd,  Dr.,  of  Trinity  College, 
273. 

Tireachan,  279. 

Tacitus,  1 19.295. 

Thales,  295. 

Thebes,  296. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  St. — a  mas- 
sive temple  of  learning ;  his 
Summa^  a  miracle  of  know- 
ledge. 

Type,  Romano-Keltic,  305. 

Tradition  rests  on  some  ele- 
ment of  historic  truth.     If 


Round  Towers  had  been 
seen  in  Lough  Neagh, 
then  they  must  hava  been 
built  before  the  lake  was 
formed — that  is,  in  early 
Pagan  times,  353. 

The  lion II d  Towers ;  state  of 
the  question,  342 ;  what  is 
certain  and  what  is  not, 
343 ;  number  of  Round 
Towers  in  Ireland. 

A  trcatisij  on  mathematics,  en- 
graved on  a  stone  or  brick 
from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
tells  a  great  deal  regarding 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  possessed  by 
the  descendants  of  the 
Aryans  in  Persia,  321. 

Tara,  383. 

Towers,  Round,  canses  of  their 
durability,  376. 

Tower  near  Tuam,  history  of, 
403. 

Troad,  392. 

Troy  and  its  remains,  892; 
four  cities  bailt  and  per- 
ished on  the  site  of,  395, 
396. 

Thebes,  description  of,  402. 

TJsshcr,  Archbishop,  in  favor 
of  Gaelic,  36,  272. 

Universities,  Irish ;  what  have 
they  done  for  Gaelic,  51. 

Umbrian  language  (the)  Bidet 
with  Latin  and  Gaelic. 

Umbrians,  113. 

Ur,  in  Chaldea,  180. 

Vowels — natural  antagonism 
between  their  vocal  values 
as  spoken  in  English 
and  Irish,  43;  their  Latin 
and  Irish  sounds  are  pre- 
cisely the  same,  127, 183. 

Yolscians,  114. 

Venus,  transit  of,  ezpeditionfl 
sent  out  at  the  cost  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  ob- 
serve  it ;  what  gains  are  to 


bo  dsriredPll-i;  an  amateur 
uCroQomsr  aaiiren,  165. 
Tan,^ Ionia,  dUcoTsry  of,  145 ; 
lost  for  3/)00  youTH,  till  dii- 
oovoreii  by  aentloy,  l-ki; 
loDg  bolbre  tiio  a^a  of ifomflr 
a  Bled  b;  the  Greeks 


I    tbo    I 


liti; 


tainsd  the  nama  of  the  Bj'm 
Ijol    diyainma  not  v 


I   the  t 


u    hud 
,   147; 


the  Bentlii 
ftenerally  admitlod  bj  tho 
learned,  state  of  tbo  ques- 
tion qneilioD  40  years  af[0, 
150;  what  does  Irish  Utfelia 
proT«  ia  Tavoar  of  Ueutlej, 
151. 

Tergil,  derivation  of,  208. 

Torgil     (Irish,    "FBftrgeal"), 
Btdbop  of  Saltzbury, 

Tortij^erD,  meaDing  of. 

VoBsins. 

VallQncBj,3(i9,377. 

Vorsificaiion  as  practiced  by 
Irish  barda,  449  ;  its  qunli- 

borroivs  its  magio  from   a 
Keltio  sourco,  llO. 
Wakomnn— ordnance    Burrfy, 
■Welsh — jadgBS,  lawyers,  niid 

cltrgymen  most  know  it,  70 
Welsh  (BoeCambro-Britona.) 
Writiuga — the  oldost  Irish 
nritinga  in  the  Boman  letter. 
■Westward,  I'rofeaBor,  329. 
Writer   (the)    attended   Irish 

looturoa  in  C.  Uaiversity— 

wrote  thoCoIlegn  Ornmmar 

59;  haa  visited  tbe  Counties 

of  Coonacht,  78. 
Wine,    "fion,-   Irish;    /oinos, 

Greek,  lAl. 
Wadding,  27. 
Welah 
■Wire— two    electric   onrreots 

from  oppoaito  oada  pass  at 


their  relatire  reialts,  Hi. 
Ward,  Uapb,  382. 
Wa[V,6ir  Juinea,  i73. 
Wyat,  Digby.  333. 
Wildo,  Sir  William,  36,  273. 
Wilde,   lAdy,  273 ; 


of  the. 


ting,  331,  33S,  339 
3-10,  tc. 

Williams,  William,  of  Duu- 
garTQD — a  great  Irisb  scho- 
lar and  aiitiqaarian  of  the 
present  day.  .  ■■  :  . 

What  Uarerty  eays,  2S3. 

What  is  the  number  of  letter* 
in  Irisb-(iaelioP39» 

Wolfe,  Frederick,  17,  59. 

Work  to  bo  done  by  Irishmes, 
5. 

WcstwoodM.S. 

Wonders  of  art  in  pant  timsi, 
332,  323,  321,  325,  32li. 

WtDdell,31»l. 

Why  did  th> 


(see 


lients  build? 
or]    406;   kinilrod 
urged  tbeir  desocn- 


407. 
Way  by  which  tho  Kelts  cams 

to  Ireland,  416. 
Welsh  laws,  431. 
Week— origin   of  tho    names 

of  the   daya    of  ths  week, 

47 1  i  the  scnsoDS,  475. 
Xenotihon,  302. 
Xcrics;  Artaioneal.;  Artai< 

orxcs  Mnumon. 
Yavaosa,  :i!Jl. 

Young,  Thomas  (1773, 182!)) 
Zend,  10$;  Bister  of  Sanskrit, 

117,  lai. 
Zeass,  4,  302  j  passim, 
Zachary,  Popt^  aUL 
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EI8T0BT    of   the    BISE    and  INFLUENCE   of   the  SPIBIT  of 

RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lbckt,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition, 
being  the  Fourth.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16«. 

The  HI8T0B7  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Ck)mte.  Bj 
George  Henbt  Leu'bs.    Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s, 

The  HISTOBT  of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAB.    Bj  Thuctdidbs. 

Translated  by  B.  Crawlky,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  21«. 

The  KTTHOLOOT  of  the  AB7AN  NATIONS.  By  GBOBoa  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,     2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

HISTOBT  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Hkxrt  Thomas  Bucicle.  Kew  Edition  of  the  entire  Work,  with 
a  complete  Index.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  24j. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTOBT  of  the  CHUBGH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Bevolution  of  less.  By  the  Bight  Bev.  T.  Y.  SnoRT,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.    Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  64. 

HISTOBT  of  the  EABLT  CHUBGH,  from  the  Fintt  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  a  J>.  825.    By  Miss  Sewelu    Fop.  Svo.  44.  9d, 

XATTNDEB'B  HISTOBIGAL  TBEASXTBT;  Gcneiallntroductory  Ont- 
lines  of  Universal  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories.  Latest  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Bev.  O.  W.  Cox,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s,  cloth,  or  Ids,  calf. 

CATES*  and  WOODWABD'S  ENCTGLOP£DIA  of  CHBONOLOOT, 

HISTOEIC  AL  and  BIOGBAPHICAL ;  comprising  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great 
Events  of  History,  including  Treaties,  Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  Stc, ;  IncidentB 
in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical  Dis- 
coveries, Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social  Improvements.    Svo.  price  i2s. 

The  FBENGH  BEVOLUTION  and  FIB8T  EXPIBE ;  an  Historical 
Sketch.  By  William  O'Connor  Moriua,  sometime  Scholar  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.    With  2  Coloured  Maps.    Post  Svo.  7s,  6d. 

The  HISTOBIGAL  GEOOBAPHY  of  ETTBOPE.  By  R  A.  Fbxbman, 
D.CJi.  lato  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege.  Oxford.    Svo.  Maps.  [Ih  t/it  prets, 

AS 
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XFOCHS  of  HI8T0B7 ;  a  Series  of  Books  treating  of  the  Histoij  off 
Kngland  and  Europe  at  BucceaBive  Epochs  anbaeanent  to  ttie  Gfaristlaa  Bra. 
Edited  by  Edward  E.  Uorris,  MA.  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  TtM  thne 
following  are  now  ready : — 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Eevolation.    By  F.  Seeboeii.     With  4 

Maps  and  12  DiAgrams.    Fcp.  Svo.  2t,  M, 

The  Cmsades.  By  the  Rev.  6.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.    With  Colonrod  Map.    Fcp.  Svo.  2«.  6d, 

The  Thirty  Years'  War,  1618-1648.  By  Samukx  Hai? son  Gabdocbb, 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church.    With  Coloured  Map.    Fcp.  Svo.  2m.  6d. 

The  Honses  of  Lancaster  and  York;  with  the  Conquest  and 
LoM  of  FrNuce.  By  James  GAniDXEB,  of  the  Public  Bocord  OfBoe.  With  Maps. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2j.  Bd. 

Edward  the  Third.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Wabbtjrton,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  Collcpe,  Oxford.    With  Maps.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s,  6d. 


Biographical  Works. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    Svo.  price  7«.  6rf. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  III.  derived  from  State  Records,  Unpublished 
Family  Correfjponcl»?ncc,  ninl  Personal  Testimony.  By  BlanchaiU)  Jkrrol]>. 
In  Four  Volunie-.  Vor,.  I.  with  3  Tortralta  engraved  on  Steel  and  9  FW^similcs. 
Svo,  price  \i^s.    Vol.  II.  is  in  the  press. 

LIFE  and  COEEESPONDENCE    of   EICHABD   WHATELY,    D.D. 

Lato  Archbislifip  of  Dublin.    By  E.  Jaxr  Whatkly.    New  Edition,  in  1  rol. 
crown  8to.  [In  the prtf*, 

LIFE  and  LETTEB8  of  Sir  OILBEET  ELLIOT,   First  EABL  of 

MINTO.    Edited  by  the  Couxtess  of  Mikto.    8  toIs.  Svo.  31 «.  6d, 

XEMOIE  of  THOMAS  FIEST  LOED  DENMAN.  formerly  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Enpland.  Bv  Sir  .7o.«eph  Arnould,  B.A.  K.B.  late  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Bonibiiy.    With  2  rortraite.    2  vols.  Svo.  32*. 

ESSAYS   in    MODEEN    MILITAEY    BIOGEAPHY.      By  Charlw 

CoiiNWALLis  CnEfXKV,  Licutonont-Colonel  in  the  Boyal  Engineers.   Svo.  12#.  W. 

ISAAC  CASATIBON,  1559-1614.  By  Mauk  Pattison,  Rector  of 
Lincoln  CoUt^'o,  C)xIonl,    ISvo.  [/»  ihtprtst. 

BIOGBAPHICAL  and  CEITICAL  ESSAYS,  reprinted  from  Reviews 
with  Additions  and  Corroptions.  Second  Edition  of  the  Second  Series.  By  A 
Uayward,  Q.C.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  28*.    Third  Series,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  price  14/. 

The   LIFE   of    LLOYD,    FIEST   LOED    KENYON,    LOBD    CHIEF 

JUSTICE  of  EN0LA!;D.    By  the  Hon.  Ueorob  T.  Kkxyok,  M.A.  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Oxford.    "Witli  Portraite.    Svo.  price  Uj. 

KEMOIB  of  GE0B6E  EDWAED  LYNCH  COTTON,  D.D.  Bishop  of 

Cftlcnttft  and  Motropolitan.     With  Selections  from  his  Journals  and  Corre> 
spondcnce.    Eiiitcd  by  Mrs.  Cotton'.    Crown  Svo.  7<.  GJ. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Compiled  in  Commemo- 
ration of  tho  Centenary  of  liis  Birth,  and  edited  by  ProfMsor  Karl  BRUHxa; 
translated  by  Jake  and  Cauolinb  Lasskll,  with  3  Portraita.    2  toIs.  8to.  Mi. 
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LOBB  GEOBGE  BEKTIUCK;  a  Political  Biography.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Benjamin  Duraku,  ILP.    Crown  8to.  price  Bt, 

The  LIFE  OF  I8AMBABD  KINGDOM  BBXTNEL,  CivU  Engineer. 
By  IsAXBABD  Brukxl,  B.C.L.    With  Portrait,  Platos,  and  Woodcuts.    8to.  8U. 

BECOLLEGTIONS  of  FAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henbt  Holland,  Bart. 
31.D.  F.n.S.  late  Physidan-in-Ordinary  to  the  Qneon.  Third  Bdition.  POit 
8to.  price  lOi.  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEES  of  the  Bev.  STBNE7  SMITH.  Edited 
by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holla>*o,  and  Mrs.  Ausnx.    Crown  8to.  price  3«.  Sd, 

LEADSB8  of  FTTBLIC  OPINION  in  IBELAND ;  Swift,  Flood, 
Gratton,  and  O'Connell.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lbckt,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Grown  Bto.  price  7s.  6d, 

DICTIONABT  of  GENEBAL  BI0GBAPH7;  contaiDing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Kotioes  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from  the 
Earliest  Agos  to  the  Present  Time.    Edited  by  W.  L.  B.  Catbs.    8to.  81 «. 

LIFE  of  the  DTTKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Eev.  G.  R.  Glbio, 
M. A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  reriBed  ;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown  8tow 
with  Portrait,  5j. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTEES  from  Itn[t/  and  Switzerland, 
and  Letters  from  1883  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

HEMOIBS  of  SIB  HENBT  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clabx 
Maushman.    Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8yo.  price  Zs,  M. 

YICISSITTIDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bkrnard  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  Sling  of  Anns.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols,  crown 
8to.  21«. 

The  BISE  of  GBEAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essnys  and  Stories.  By  Sir 
J.  Berxard  Burke,  C.B.  XJlrtcr  King  of  Anns.    Crown  8to.  price  I2s.  M. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGBAPHY.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stepuex,  LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BCAUNDEB'S  BIOGBAPHIGAL  TBEASUBY.  Latest  Edition,  le- 
constrnrted,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  groat  part  rewritten  ;  with  1,000  addi- 
tional Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Fcp.  8to.  Cs.  cloth ;  10«.  calf. 

LETTEES  and  LIFE  of  FBANGIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  8fzdi)DIO» 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    Complete  in  7  vols.  8vo.  £4.  is. 


Criticism,  Philosophy^  Polity^  &c. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the   SCIENCE  of  JDBISPBDDENCE. 

By  Shkldox  Amor,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Goiizt» 
London.    8vo.  price  18#. 

A  FBIHEB  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  and  GOVEBNMENT. 
By  Bheldox  Amos,  UJl.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Coort.  New 
Edition,  reyised.    Post  8to.  [/a  tke  press. 
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XlemBsti  of  Khctorie.    By  the  same  Author.    Saw  Edition,    Sn. 

10..  M,  crown  «ia,  li.  CJ. 
EnglUh  Bjnonymei,     By  E.  Skua  Wkxtsvi.    Edit«d  by  Archbiibop 

Whatut.    FiltH  Edition.    Fcp.eia.  price  Si. 
DEKOCBACT  ia  AMERICA. 

iBteil  by  Hhniiv  ItnivH,  CD.,  D 
of  Frtnce.    Now  Eaiii.in,  in  two 

POLITICAL  FBOBLEHS.  Roprintea  chiefly  from  the  Fortmiffklli/ 
Brrlne.  rsTlFM,  and  Willi  >'ou  Euuis.  B)-  Fiu>l>tuil:  Haiuiuox.  of  Lliin'^'i 
Inn.    lYoLKvo.  [/>«,,™t 

THB  8TBTE1I  of  POBITIVE  POLITY,  or  TEEATIPE  upon  SOQ- 
OLOtiY,  of  Al'r,i>TK  DiwTK.  AiiLJior  of  Die  St«i™i  of  PotifiTr  HiHini*!-. 
Tniuilutnlfrom  Ibr  I'ohH  Kihilun  of  ISdl-1^'t4.iuiil  fnmbhcd  with  AuljOal 
TilU»iir  CODlouU.    Ju  ITuur  Vuiumcs.  Dto.  lo  le  pnbliiJied  Kpunlrl;  :— 

Vol.  I.  The  Cmrnil  View  of  PtbltiTO  FoUtj  ncil  iU  Fhilo»iihl<U  BuU  TOBi- 
btad  tv  1- 1).  DuifiK^  U.B. 

Tni_  II.  Till  Socinl  SUtlo,  or  the  Abetmct  Lun-a  of  Hanma  Order.  Tmntlittd 
1)7  F.  BAnia^-ns,  ii.A. 

Vol.  111.  Th<'  Riclnl  Dtnnmlri',  or  the  0*niTil  Ijiws  of  Haman  Pngna  (lis 
FbiloKit^j  of  Ulitor}'),    TruiKklAl  li)  E.  B.  Il£>,i.i.v,  U.A. 

Voi~  IV.  ThcBjDthcgliorUiclr'atiiicof  lUnklDd.    Tnuulutol  by  B.  CoKoEin, 

BACOB'S  ES8ATB   wltli   ASNOTATIONS.     By  R.  Wsatslt,  DJl 

lOKD  BACON'S  W0BE8,  collected  und  ediled  by  J.  SpKDDDta,  3Li. 

B.  L.  Bllib.  U.A.  and  S,  D.  Hkatii.    7  Toli.  Gto.  price  £3.  »i.  M. 
MBATB  CRITICAL  ftud  HAHEATIVE.      By  Wilium  Fobsttb.  Q.C. 

LLD.  K  J".  lor  Mat7letKjnc ;  Aullior  of  •  The  Lit«  el  Clctio,'  Ac    Rto.  1th 
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The   SITBJXCnOV   of  WOMSV.    By  Johk   Stuabt  Mill.     New 
Edition.    Post  Svo.  6t. 

Oa  BEPBE8EVTATIVZ  QtOTKBMWEST,  By  John  Stuast  Mill. 
Crown  8to.  price  2i. 

On  LIBEBTT.  By  Johh  Stuabt  Mill.  New  Edition.  Poet 
8to.  7s,  6d.     Crown  8to.  price  1j.  id. 

PBnrCIPLXS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOXT.  By  the  same  Author. 
Serenth  Bdition.    2  role.  8to.  80«.    Or  in  1  toL  crown  8to.  price  6s, 

288ATS    OB    SOME    UNSETTLED    QTIESTIOHB    of    POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.   Second  Edition.    8yo.  6j.  6<l. 

VTILITABIANISM.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.    New  Edition.    8vo.  Sft» 

DISSEBTATIOKS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI. 

GAL,  and  HISTOBIOAL.    By  Jobx  Stuabt  Mill.    8  toIb.  8to.  SSs, 

SXAXINATIOH  of  Sir.  W.  HAKILTON*S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 
Piindpel  Philosophical  Qnestlons  diacoMed  in  his  Writings.  By  Jobs  Stuabt 
MiLU    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  IBs, 

An  OTTTLINE  of  the  NECESSABT  LAWS  of  THOUGHT ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pnre  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Ber.  W.  Thomson,  Loud  ArchbiBhop 
of  York,  D.D.  F.B.S.    Ninth  Thoosand.    Crown  8to.  price  5s.  6d. 

PEINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Henbt  DuNNnrQ 
Maclboo,  M.  a.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  You  I. 
8to.  price  Us, 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  BATIOCINATIYE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  Johm 
Stuabt  Mill.    Eighth  Edition.    Two  vols.  8to.  26s, 

The  ELECTION  of  BEPEESENTATIYES,  Parliamentary  and  Mnni- 
dpal ;  a  Treatise.    By  Thomas  Habb,  Barrister-at-Law.    Crown  8to.  7j. 

SPEECHES  of  the  EIGHT  HON.  LOBD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 
Himself.    People's  Edition,  crown  8to.  Zs,  6d, 

Lord  Macanlay's  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Beform  in  1831  and 

1833.    16mo.    Is, 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH :  Four  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Boyal 
Institntion  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D  J>.  F.E.S.  New 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  Zs,  6d, 

CHAPTEBS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Bey.  F.  W.  Farrab,  D.D.  F.E.S* 
New  Edition.    Crown  8to.  5s, 

A  DICTION ABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  B.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M  J>.  F.B.8.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Bamukl  Johnson,  as 
edited  l^  the  Bct.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

A  PBACTICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONABY,  on  the  Plan  of  White's 
English-Latin  and  I^ttin-English  Dictionaries.  By  John  T.  Whitb,  D.D.  Ozon. 
and  T.  G.  Donkdt,  M.A.  Assistant-Master,  Sing  Edward's  Grammar  School, 
Birmingham.    PostSro.  llntheprtu, 

TEE8AUBU8  of  ENGLISH  W0BD8  and  PHBASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facnit>ate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  In  Utetaxy 
Composition.   Qy  P.  M.  Boasr,  MJ>.   New  Edition.   Grown  8to.  10*.  6<l.2i 
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LZCnrELES  on  the  8CIEVCE  of  IiAH0UAeK  Bj  F.  Max  W^umm, 

HJL.&C.    Serenth  Edition.  3  toIs.  orowB  8n>.  18«. 

MAirCJAL  of  ERGLIBH  LITESATTntS,  Historical  and  CritieaL  Bj 
Thomab  Abmold,  M.A.    Kew  Edition.    Crown  8to.  7«.  6d. 

80VTHET8  DOCTOS,  complete  in  One  Volvme.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
J.  W.  Wabteb,  B J).    Bqoare  crown  8yo.  18«.  6<L 

EIBTOBICAL  and  CRITICAL  OOMICEVTABT  on  the  OLD  TX8TA- 

MENT ;  with  a  New  TnnBlation.  By  H.  M.  Ealihch,  FhJ).  Vol.  I.  OemmU, 
8to.  18#.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12«.  Vol.  U.  Sxodms,  lft«.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12«.  Vol.  III.  LevUiau,-  Part  I.  16t.  er 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8«.  Vol.  IV.  I«ri«cii«,  Past  U.  Uf.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  Ss, 

A  DICnONART  of  ROMAV  and  eREEK  AimQTTITIES,  with 
about  Two  Thoasand  Engratings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  illnafcrattm 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bj  A.  Rkb, 
B.A.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved,    down  8to.  price  7«.  6d. 

A  LATIH-ENOLISH  DICTIOKART.  By  Jomr  T.  Whitb,  D.I). 
Ozon.  and  J.  E.  Biddlk,  M.A.  Ozon.    Revised  Edition.    2  vols.  4to.  43«. 

WHITE'S  COLLEGE  LATIN-ENOLISE  DICTI0HAR7  anteimedi&te 

Size),  abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).    Medium  8vo.  IBs. 

WHITE'S  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and 

ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.    New  Edition.     Square  12mo.  price  12*. 

c«...-*^i„  /  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  6*.  6d. 
beparateiy  |  ^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7#.  6d, 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle- 
Class  Schools.    By  John  T.  Whitb,  D.D.  Oxon.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss. 

An  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Woida 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D.  Yoxqe,  B  Jl.  New  Edition, 
ito.  price  21«. 

Mr.  YONGE'S  new  LEXICON,  Englisli  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Revised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  price  8*.  6d. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddbix,  DJ). 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  ito.  price  86«. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  LmDELL  and  Scon't 
Grtek-Engluh  Lexicon.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Square  12mo.  lu  td, 

A  SANSKRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  bj  T. 
Bekfet,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gbttingen.    8vo.  62t.  6<L 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.   By  L.  CoxTAKSEAU.    Revised  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10«.  M. 

Contaneean^s  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.    New  Edition,  revised.    Square  18mo.  Zs.  6d. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGTTAOS; 
German-English  and  English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacxixt,  MJL 
and  Dr.  Carl  Mabtin  FaiKDLA2n)EB.    Post  8vo.  7$.  6tf. 
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The  XASTBBT  of  LAHGTTAeEB;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreigii 
Tongues  Idiomatically.    By  Thouab  PRSKDEBaAsr.    8yo.  6«. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

S88ATS  on  rBSETEIHEIKa  and  PLAIN-BPEAKIHO.  By  Lnaua 
BnEPHEN.    Crown  8to.  10«.  M, 

THE    KIBCELLANEOXrS    WOBKS    of  THOMAS    ABKOLD,    D.D. 

Late  Head  Matter  of  Rugby  School  and  Begins  Professor  of  Modem  IILstory  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  collected  and  republished.    8vo.  7«.  6d. 

MISCELLAKEOTTS  and  FOBTHTTMOTTS  WOBKB  of  the  Late  HEKET 
THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Kotlce,  lij  Helen  Tatlob. 
8  Tola.  8vo.  price  52«.  6<i. 

XISCSLIANEOTTB  WBITINGB  of  JOHN  COKINOTOK,  M.A.  late 
Corpna  ProfesMr  of  Latin  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
BTM0ND8,  M.A.    With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  &  Smith,  M.A.    3  rols.  8yo.  28i. 

ZSBATS,  CBinCAL  and  BIOOEAPHICAL.  Contnbutcd  to  tho 
Edinburgh  RtvievB.  By  Hen'uy  Rogers.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  2  vols, 
crown  8to.  price  12«. 

ES8ATS  on  some  THEOIOOICAL  CONTBOVEBSIES  of  the  TIME. 

Contributed  chiefly  to  thn  Edinburgh  Review,     By  Hbnuy  RooBits.     New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  price  &«. 

LANDSCAPES,    CHXFBCHES,    and  MOBALITIES.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8to.  price  3«.  6d, 

Becreationi  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Fibst  and 
Second  Series,  crown  8yo.  8«.  dd,  each. 

The  Common-plaoe  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  E.  H.  B. 
down  8ro.  price  Zt.  6d, 

LoiBure  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  ^sthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic    By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Essays  contributed  to 
Frater'n  MagagiM,  ttc    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  3j.  6d, 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and  Week-Days.  By  A.  E.  H.  B. 
Crown  8yo.  price  8j.  Sd, 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Fibst 
and  Second  Series,  crown  8to.  U,  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  oon- 
tiibated  to /'ra«r'«  J/o^otifM.    ByA.  K.H.  B.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  Zs.  6d, 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  U,  6d, 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  E.  H.  B. 
Crown  8to.  ptloe  8«.  6d. 
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OEAHeED  ASPECTS  of  imCHAKeEB  TBITTHS ;  Memorials  of  SL 
Andrews  Sandays.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  Zi.  6d, 

Present-day  Thoaghts;    Memorials-  of  St  Andrews  Sondajs.    Bj 
A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  8i.  6d. 

8H0BT  STUDIES  on  OEEAT    STTBJECTS.     Bj  Jajcxs   AimrosT 
Fboitdb,  M  Jl.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  CoU.  Oxford.    3  vols,  crown  8yo.  pcioe  Ut, 

LORD  XACAirLATS  MISCELLAVEOTTS  WBITIKOB :— 

LiBRABY  BornoN.   2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  SU. 
Pbopub'b  BDmoB.   1  vol.  crown  8to.  4«.  6dU 

LOBD  XACAXTLATS  XISCELLAKEOUS  WEITIHGS  and  SPEECHES. 

SruDXMT'B  EornoN,  in  crown  8to.  price  6s, 

The  Bev.  STDITEY  SMITH'S  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Bevlew.    Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  1  toL    Crown  8to.  price  3s.  6d. 

The  Bev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WOBKS;  indndisg 
his  CiontribationB  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviev.    Crown  8to.  6s, 

The  Wit  and  Wiidom  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith ;  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Fass^^cs  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.    IGmo.  Sc  6^ 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic  By 
Hbnry  Roqees.    Latest  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  price  5s, 

Defence  of  the  EclipBe  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Reply,    Latest  Edition.    Fcp  8yo.  price  Zs,  6d, 

CHIPS  firom  a  GEBMAN  WOBKSHOP ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Mt^LLBB, 
M.A.  &LC,    Second  Edition.    3  vols.  Svo.  £3. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.     By 

James  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  t^ 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Findlateb,  and  Georqe  Grots.  Edited,  with 
additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  2Ss, 

An  INTBODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Indnctire 
Method.    By  J.  D.  Mobell,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12«. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOOY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Fowcrs.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  M. A.  LL.D.    Post  Svo.  7s,  Cd, 

The  SECBET  of  HEOEL ;  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.    By  J.  H.  Stirlinu,  LL.D.    2  vols.  Svo.  38«. 

Snt  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception :  an 
Analysis.    By  J.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D.    Svo.  bs. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Baik,  MJ). 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  15<. 

MENTAL  and  MOBAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  6d,  Or 
separately :  Part  I.  Mmtal  Science,  6s.  6d,    Part  II.  Moral  Science,  U,  6d, 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.    By  the  same  Author.    In 
Two  Parts,  crown  Svo.  IOj.  6d.    Each  Part  may  be  had  separately :-~ 
Part  I.  Deduction,  is.    Part  II.  Induction,  6s,  6d, 
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Hm  PRUOSOPHT  of  VECSSSITT;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Morftl,  and  Social  Sdenoe.    By  Chablbs  Brat.    8to.  9s, 

On   FOBCE,   ita    MENTAL  and   MOSAL   COBBELATES.    By  the 

■ame  Author.    8to.  fi«. 

A  MAiniAL  of  AETHBOFOLOOT,  or  SCIENCE  of  MAN,  based 
on  Modem  Besearch.    By  Chables  Bbat.    Crown  8to.  price  6j. 

A  PHBEN0L0GI8T  AMONGST  the  T0DA8,  or  the  Study  of  a  Primi- 
tiTe  Tribe  in  South  India ;  History,  Character,  Guatoms,  Beligrion,  Infanticide, 
Polyandry,  Language.  By  W.  E.  Ma«bhat.t.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.S.C.  With 
36  muBtrations.    8vo.  21«. 

A  TBEATISE  of  HUMAN  NATUBE,  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects ;  followed  by  Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Bcligion.  By  David  Hitmx.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
&c.  l^  T.  H.  Orskk,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Ball.  Coll.  and  T.  H.  Qbosb,  Fellow 
and  Tutor,  Queen's  Coll.  Oxford.    2  toIs.  Syo.  '2Ss. 

Z88ATS  MOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITEBAB7.  By  David  Hume. 
By  the  same  Editors.    3  toIs.  8vo.  price  28s. 

ITEBEBWEO'S   SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTOBT  of    LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.    Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Ldomat, 
M.A.  F.R.SJB.    8vo.  price  I6s, 

A  BXTDGET  of  FABADOXEB.  By  Augustus  Db  Moboan,  F.R.A.S. 
andCJ*.S.    8to.  16<. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology ,  Popular  Geography^  &c. 

BBnTKLETS  ABTB0N0M7.  Revised  and  partly  re-written,  with 
Additional  Chapters,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions  for  Examination.  By  J.  W. 
SruBBS,  D.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  F.  Bbuk2{0W, 
Fh.D.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTB0N0M7.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hesschel,  Bart. 
M  Jl.    Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    Sqnare  crown  8ro.  12«. 

BBSA7S  on  ASTB0N0M7,  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Snn  and  Sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star-Cloudlets ;  with  a  Dissertation 
on  the  approaching  Transit  of  Venus.  By  Richabd  A.  Pbociob,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.    8vo.  124. 

THE  TBANSITS  of  VENUS  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits,  from  the  first  observed  by  Horrocks  a.d.  1C39  to  the  Transit  of 
A.D.  2112.  By  R.  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  Cantab.  With  20  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8yo.  [A  early  ready. 

The  UNIVEBBE  and  the  COMING  TBANSITS:  Presenting  Ke- 
searches  into  and  Now  Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens; 
together  with  an  Investigation  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Coming  Transits  of  Venns. 
By  R.  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.    With  22  Charts  and  22  Woodcuts.    8vo.  IBs. 

The  MOON ;  her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Fhysical  Condition. 
Bv  R.  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  With  Flates,  Charts,  Woodcnta,  and  Three  Lmuur 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  lfi«. 
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The  STTS;  BITLSB,  LIGHT,  FIBE,  and  LIFB  of  the  PLAVRABT 

8YBTEK.    By  B.  A.  Proctor,  B.iL.    Second  Edition,  with  10  FlatM  (7  oo- 
lonred)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.    Crown  8to.  lU. 

OTESB  WORLDS  THAN  OVBS;  the  Flarallt|r  of  WorlcU  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Beccnt  Bcicntiflo  Betearchei.  By  R.  A.  Pbociob,  B^ 
Third  Edition,  with  14  lUustrationB.    Crown  8to.  10c  6d. 

The  OBBS  ASOTTVD  US ;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon 
and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  8nn  and  Coloured  Ffeirsof  Stns.  9f 
B.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.    Crown  8to.  price  It.  tfd. 

SATirSN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  R.  A.  Pboctor,  B.A.  8to.  with  14 
Plates,  14«. 

BCHELLEB'S  SPECTBTTII  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terras- 
trial  Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  HeaTenly  Bodies.  Trans- 
lated by  Jans  and  C.  Lassbll  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huooncs,  LLJX 
F.R.8.    With  18  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  228  Woodcuts.    8Ta  price  28s. 

A  NEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obserratoiy, 
in  Twelve  Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  PlAtes).  Intended  as  a  Companioo 
to  'Webb's  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With  a  Letterpresi 
Introdoction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By  E.  A. 
Proctoh,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.  fl*. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.    By  the  R^r. 

T.  W.  Werr,  M.A.  F.R.A.8.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  Maps, 
Plate,  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6d. 

AIB  and  BAIN;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Cliraatology.  By 
RoBKUT  Anuus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  F.C.S.    With  8  Illustrations.    8vo.  2-is. 

NAUTICAL  SUBVEYING,  an  INTBODUCTION  to  the  PBACTICAL 

and  THEORETICAL  STUDY  of.    By  J.  K.  LAnoiiTOX,  M.A.    Small  8vo.  fix. 

MAGNETISM  and  DEVIATION  of  the  COMPASS.     For  the  Use  of 

students  in  Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  J.  Mkrrifielj),  LLJ). 
18mo.  1«.  6d, 

DOVES  LAW  of  STOEMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.    Trnnslatcd  by  K.  H.  Scott,  M. A.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

BEITH  JOHNSTON'S  6ENEBAL  DICTIONARY  of  GE06BAPHY, 

Divcriptive,  Physical.  Statistical,  and  nintorical ;  forming  a  complete  G-asetteer 
of  the  World.  New  Edition,  revificd  and  corrcctcKl  to  the  Present  Date  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Ksrru  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.    1  vol.  8vo.  [JV'«ar/y  readf. 

The  POST  OFFICE  GAZETTEER  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.    Being 

a  Coraplcto  Dictionary  of  all  Cities,  Towns.  Village,  and  of  the  Pnncipol  Qm- 
tlcnien's  Seats,  in  Great  Britaiu  and  Ireland  ;  Referred  to  the  nearest  Po^Town, 
Railway  and  Telegraph  Station :  with  Natural  Feature:^  and  Objects  of  Note.  By 
J.  A.  Sharp.    1  vol.  Bvo.  of  about  1,5U0  pages.  [In  the  pi'ta. 

The  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEBN  GEOGBAPHY.    In 

81  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Cliief  Place?  of  Historical,  Commercial, 
or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butlke,  iLa. 
Imp.  4to.  price  8j.  Od.  sewed,  or  b».  cloth. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGBAPHY.    By 

the  Rev.  GKOitQB  Butler,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College  ;  Editor  of  'The 
Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.'  [In  yrrparmtitm. 
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The  PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  AVCIEHT  GEOOBAPHT  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Ancient  Oeography,  by  the  Ber.  QaoBOB 
BcTLEH,  M^.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.    Imperial  Quarto. 

{In  preparation, 

A  XAHUAL  of  OEOOBAPHT,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  FoUtical. 
By  W.  HUOMXS,  F.B.G.S.    With  6  Maps.    Fcp.  7«.  ikL 

XAXHTDEB'S  TBEASXIB7  of  OEOOBAPHT,  Physical,  Historical, 
DeecriptlTe,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.ILG.a  Rerlaed  Edition, 
with  7  Haps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  S*.  cloth,  or  10«.  bound  in  calf. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS    of    SCIENCE,      MECHANICAL    and    FH7SICAE, 

adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Stndcnts  in  Public  and  Sdeuoe  Schools. 
Edited  by  T.  M.  Ooodevi-:,  M.A.  and  C.  W.  Meruikield,  F.B.S. 

A2a>KRA0N's  Strength  of  Materials,  small  8to.  3«.  6d. 

Armotbono's  Organic  Chemistry,  Zs,  GJ. 

Bloxam's  Metals,  ;U.  6J. 

Goods vi^s  Elements  of  Mechanism.  Zs.  Bd. 

— — - —  Principles  of  Mechanics,  »*.  Gd. 

GRiFFfyr's  Algebra  and  Trigonometiy,  S«.  6<f.  Notes,  Z*.6d, 

Jkwkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  8«.  6d, 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  3s.  6d. 

MxRRinxLD's  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  8«.  6d,  Key,  3«.  6d» 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  3j.  6d. 

Shkllbt's  Workshop  Appliances,  3«.  6J. 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  is,  6d, 

Thorpe  dt  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis,  34.  CJ. 

Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  34.  6d. 

*•*  Other  Text- Books  in  active  preparation. 

XLEHENTABT  TBEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Gaxot's  tlimenU  de  Physique  by  E.  Atkixsok, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and 
726  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  1^. 

VATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  OENEBAL  BEADEBS  and  YOTTNO 

PERSONS ;  being  a  Coarse  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulas 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  dn 
Physique  and  I7  B.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  404  Woodcuu, 
price  Is,  M, 

HELMHOLTZ'S  POPULAB  LECTXTBES  on  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 
Translated  by  B.  Atkixsov,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science, 
Stair  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ftofcssor  Ttkdall.  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous Woodcuts,  price  V2s,  6d. 

SOUND :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  Johv  Ttndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.E.S.  New  Edition, 
with  l(i9  Woodcuts.    Croifrn  Svo.  U<. 

HEAT  a  MODS  of  UOTION.  B7  John  Tykdall,  LL.D.  D.C.L 
F.B.S.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  Ids,  $d. 
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COirrBIBTTTIONS  to  MOLECUL^B  PHT8I08  in  the  BOKAn  ef 

RADIANT  &EAT.    By  J.  Ttvdall,  LL J).  D.C X.  F3.S.    With  2  PlatM  anl 

81  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16s. 

BESEABCHES    on  DIAVAONETISM   and  HAeHE-CBTSTAIXie 

ACTION ;  Including  the  Question  Cff  DiAmagnetio  Polarity.    By  J.  TmAU, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.    With  6  plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    8to.  14«. 

NOTES  of  a  GOUBBE  of  SEVEH  LECTTTBE8    on   SLECTBICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  jld,  1870. 
By  John  Tyudaia^  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  li.  sewed ;  1«.  fid,  doth. 

A  TREATISE  on  XAONETISM,  General  and  Terrestrial.  By  Hrx- 
PHitEY  Lloyd,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Provost  of  Trinity  Collego,  Dublin.  8vo.  prioa 
lOi.  6d, 

ELEMENTABT    TBEATI8E   on  the  WAVE-THEOBT  of  UOHT. 

By  Hl-mphret  Llotd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  prioe  10«.  6d. 

LECTTTBES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Years  1872  and  1878.  By  Jobx  Tyxdall,  LLJ).  D.CX.  FJlJB.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  price  7i.  6d. 

NOTES  of  a  COUBSE  of  NINE  LECTTTBES  on  LIOHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1869.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L,  F.B.S. 
Crown  Svo.  price  U.  sewed,  or  U.  6d.  cloth. 

ADDRESS  delivered  before  the  British  Association  assembled  at 
TVIfost :  with  Additions  and  a  Preface,  By  Joiix  Tyndall,  F.B.S.  President, 
Svo.  price  3s. 

FBAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE.  By  John  Ttndaix,  LL.D.  D.C.L,  F.RJS. 
Third  Edition.    Svo.  price  14*. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISTTBE  HOTJBS;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  kc.  By  R.  A.  Pboctob, 
B.A.     First  and  Second  Series.    Crown  Svo.  7«.  6<i.  each. 

The  COBBELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FOBCES.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  B. 
Grove,  M.A.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  Jndf^es  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to  Sdenoe,    Svo.  price  los. 

Professor  OWEN'S  LECTUBES  on  the  COMPABATIVE  ANATOKT 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  2ls. 

The  COMPABATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VEBTE- 

BRATE  ANIMALS.    By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.   With  1,472  WoodcnCs. 
8  vols.  Svo.  £3.  13i.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Hauobtoit, 

F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dsbl.  M.D.  DubL  and   D.CX.   Ozon.     Seoood 
Edition,  with  111  Figures  on  Wood.    Svo.  21i. 

BOCKS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESCBIBED.  By  Berkhard  Von  Gotta. 
English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrekcs;  with  English,  German,  and  I^ench 
Synonymea.    Post  Svo.  lis. 

The  ANCIENT   STONE  IMPLEMENTS,   WEAPONS,   and   OBNA- 

MENTS  of  GI^EAT  BRITAIN.    By  JOHN  BvAXS,  F  JLS.  F.SA.    With3Flattf 
and  476  Woodax\A,  %^o.vtU»28i. 
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FBDLSVAL  WOBLD  of  SWITZESUOn).  By  Professor  Oswald 
Hkeb,  of  the  University  of  Zarich.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Dallas.  FX.S.,  and 
edited  by  Jaicss  Hxywood,  M.A.,  F.B J3.  2  Yold.  8to.  with  nmnerouB  Illiu- 
tratkms.  [In  thepreu. 

The  OBIGIH  of  CIVILISATIOH  and  the  PSIinTIYE  CONDITION 
of  MAN :  Mental  and  Social  Gonditioa  of  Savairea.  By  Sir  Johk  Lubbock* 
Bart.  MP.  FJB.S.    Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Woodcuts.       [Nearly  ready, 

BIBLE  AHUtALS;  being  a  Description  of  Cfvery  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptnres,  from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  By  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M  JL  F.L.S.    With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  2l<. 

HOMES  WirHOTJT  HANDS ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Constmction.  By  the  Ber.  J. 
G.  Wood,  M  JL  F.LJ9.    With  about  UO  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  314. 

INSEGTS  AT  HOME ;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Stmctore,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F JL.S. 
With  upwards  of  700  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  21«. 

INSEGTS  ABBOAD;  a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Printed 
and  illustrated  uxiiformly  with  '  Insects  at  Home.'    8vo.  price  21«. 

8TBANGE  DWELLINGS;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from '  Homes  without  Hands.*  By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  F JjJ9.    With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  inlce  It.  9d, 

OTTT  of  DOOBS ;  a  Selection  of  original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  By  the  Bev.  J.  6.  Wood,  MJL.  FX.S.  With  Eleven  Illustrations  from 
Original  Designs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  price  Is,  6d, 

A  7AMILIAB  HISTOBT  of  BIBDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.KS. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.    Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    Fq>.  8«.  M. 

FBOM  JANUABT  to  DECEMBEB ;  a  Book  for  ChUdren.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  ds,  6d, 

Tho  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDEBS.  By  Dr.  Grosob  Habtwio. 
Latest  revised  Edition.    8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  10«.  6d. 

Tho  TBOPICAL  WOBLD.  By  Dr.GBOROB  Hartwig.  With  above  160 
Illustrations.    Latest  revised  Edition.    8vo.  prioe  10«.  6cU 

Tho  STTBTEBBANEAN  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  Gboboe  Habtwio.  With 
8  Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  sixe  of  page.   8vo.  price  21«. 

THE  AEBIAL  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  Gkohgb  Habtwio.  With  8  Chromo- 
xylographs  and  60  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.    8vo.  prioe  21«. 

Tho  POLAB  WOBLD,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  tho 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Begions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Gborob  Habtwio.  With 
8  Chromozyb^pnphs,  3  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo.  10«.  6d. 

EIBBT    and  SPENCE*S  INTBODnCTION    to    ENTOMOLOGY,  or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  fe. 

MAUNDEB'S  TBEASTTBT  of  NATTTBAL  HISTOBT,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things. 
Unth  above  900  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«.  cl(^,  or  10«.  bound  in  oalf. 

XAITNDEE'S   8CIENTIEIC   and  LITEBABT    TBEASUBT.     New 
y*<*V*",  thnrao^ily  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  with   aboro  1,000 
bgr J.  Y.  JoHH802f.    Fop.  8vo.  6<.  cloth,  or  10«.  calf« 
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HAHDBOOB:   of  HABDT  TBEE8,  SHBUBS,   and   ESBBACSOUS 

PLANTS,  ooDtaining  Deecriptions,  NatiTe  ConntarlM,  Ate  of  a  tttoctian  of  tiw 
Best  SpecieB  in  Cnltfrstion;  togeth^  with  Oaltmal  DetaUt,  ComjmxaJttn 
Hardiness  Buiubility  for  Particnlar  Positions,  Jtc.  B7W.B.H131SLST.  Based  oa 
DxcAiBini  and  Nauddt's  iianuei  de  VAmaUmr  da  JardUu,  and  inclnrting  tbo  7ti 
Original  Woodcuts.    Medinm  8yo.  2U. 

AOEKEBAL  SYSTEM  of  B0TAH7  DESCEIPTIVSaiid  AKALTTICAL. 

I.  Oatlines  of  Organography,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology ;  n.  DescriiAIons  and 
ninstrations  of  the  Orders.  ByE.  Lb  ICaout,  and  J.  DscAisys,  Members  of 
the  Lastitnte  of  France.  Translated  tyy  Vn,  Hookxr.  The  Ordeia  arranged 
after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Uniycrsities  and  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  iti 
Colonies,  America,  and  India ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Natoral  Method,  and 
other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hookxr,  F.R.8.  sic  Director  of  the  Boyal  Botanical 
Qazden8,Kew.     With  5,600  Woodcuts.    Imperial  8yo.  price  62«.  6d. 

The  TBEASUBT  of  BOTANT,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Yegetabla 
Kingdom ;  including  a  OlosBary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  LnnxutT, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Mourk,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributoxs.  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.    Two  Parts,  fCp.  8yo.  12«.  cloth,  or  20<.  oalf. 

The  ELEMENTS    of    BOTAITY    for    FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Tho3£AB  Moorb,  F JLB.     Fcp.  with  IM  Wood- 
cuts, 2s.  6d. 

The  BOSE  AMATEUB'S  GUIDE.  Ej  Thomas  Ritxbs.  Fourteenth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  4j, 

LOUDON'S  ENCTCLOPiEDIA  of  PLANTS  ;  comprising  the  Speci6c 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  Lc.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  4,2*. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATUBE,  and  ABT.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-editcd  by  W.  T.  Brands  (the  original  Author),  and  GfeOBOB  W. 
Cox,  M.A.,  a&«isted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary 
Acquirements.    >i  toIb.  medium  8vo.  price  63^.  cloth. 


Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  CHEMISTEY  and  the  AHied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributora 
6  vols,  medium  Svo.  price  £S,  lis.  6d,    Sbcoxu  Supplkmekt  in  the  I>tu. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTEY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Aujcf 
MiLLKR,  M.D.  liite  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  Coll.  London.  New 
Edition.  3  vols.  Svo.  £3.  Part  I.  Chkihical  Physics,  15j.  Part  U. 
I>'OUOAXic  Chemistry,  2U.    Part  III.    Oroamc  Chemibtry,  24«. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 
By  W.  Odlino,  F.R.S.    New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6J. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  including  its  Points  of 
Contact  with  Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thddichum,  M.D.  With  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  price  's.  Gd, 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOB- 
GANIC.  By  WiLUAM  Cbookes,  F.a.S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo. 
price  12i.  6d. 
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A  FSACnC&I  HANDBOOK  of  DTEINO  and  CALICO  PSIHTINO. 

By  WiLUAU  CaooKiff).  F.R.S.    With  11  Page  Plates,  49  Specimens  of  Dyed  and 
Printed  Fabria,  and  3(i  Woodcuto.    8vo.  42«. 

OTTTLIKES  of  PH78I0L007,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Marshall,  F.R.(.\S.  Surgeon  to  the  Univorsity  College  Hospital.  3  Tok. 
cxoum  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuu,  32*. 

PHTSIOLOOICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHTSIOLOOT  of  HAK.    By  the 

late  R.  B.  Tonn,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &nd  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of  King*!  Oollego. 
With  numerous  IllugcrHtions.    YoL  II.  8vo.  2U, 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Bealk,  F.R.S.  In  course  of  pabU- 
oation,  with  many  Illustrations.     Parts  I.  and  II.  price  Is.  6d.  each. 


The  Fine  Arts^  and  Ilhistrated  Editions. 

A  DICnOHABT  of  ABTISTS  of  the  EHOLISH  SCHOOL :  Painters, 
Scnlptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  andOmamentists ;  with  Notices  of  their  Livea 
and  Works.    By  S.  Rbduhave.    Sto.  16*. 

The  THBEE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED  to  ST.  PAUL,  in  LOHDOH ; 

tbdr  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the  First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Oentnry 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of  the  Present  Cathedral.  By  William 
LOKGHAN,  F.A.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8to.  Hi, 

IH  7AIETLAND;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Richard 
Dotlb.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  At.i^xuiiam.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.    Second  Edition.    Folio,  price  lfi«. 

ALBEST  DUBEE,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS;  including  Auto- 
biographical Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  Wimjam  B.  SooiT. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  16«. 

The  HEW  TESTAMEHT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4co.  63m.  cloth,  gilt  top ; 
or  £A  6«.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LTRA  OERMANICA;  the  ChriBtian  Year  and  the  Christian  Life. 
Tran«late<l  bv  Catiikrink  Wikkworth.  With  about  825  Woodcut  Hlustrationt 
by  J.  LEiuHix>N,  F.S.A.  aud  other  Artists.    2  vols.  4to.  price  424. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MOHTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Pioor;    Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs 
J.  Leiguton,  F'.S.A.    4to.  42«. 

-SACRED  and  LEOEH DART  ART.    By  Mas.  Javrson . 

Ldgondi  of    the  Saints    and    Martyrs.       New  Edition,  with   19 

Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  sqnare  crovm  8vo.  81*.  W. 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.      Now  Edition,  with  1 1  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  cro^^-n  8vo.  21«. 
Legends  of  the  Madonna.     New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 

les  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21«. 
The  History  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precnrsoro. 

Completed   by  Lady  Eastlari.      Revi>«d  Edition,  with   81  Etchings  iDd 

88lWoodcQts.    3  vols,  square  crown  8vo.42«. 
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DAXDALUS ;  or,  the  Caniaf  «Bd  PriseipleB  of  the  SzeeUeneo  of 

Greek  Sculpture.  By  Edward  FAUOorxR,  Member  of  tbo  Academy  of  Botogna, 
and  of  the  Archaeological  Institntea  of  Rnrne  and  Berlin.  With  Woodcotf, 
Photographs,  and  Chiomolitbograptas.    Boyal  8to.  Hi,  , 

FALKEHEB'S  MUSEUM  of  CLA86ICAL  AKnaUITIEB ;   a  Series 

of  Efwayit  on  Ancient  Art.    New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Yolome,  ffith.  many 
Ulnstrations.    Boyal  8to.  price  42«. 


TTie  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^,  &c. 

EISTOBT  of  the  GOTHIC  EEVIYAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Medireyal  Aixhitectnre  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake,  Architect.     With  48  Ulustrations    Imperial  8to.  S1«.  6cf . 

OWUT'S  ENCTCLOFJEDIA  of  ABCHITECTUBE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatt 
Papwokth.    Svo.  C25.  6(f. 

A  MANUAL  of  AECHITECTUBE :  being  a  Concise  Historr  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Arrliitecture.  A*ncicr.t, 
Mediasval,  and  Renaissance;  with  a  Glo^Siiry  of  Technical  Tenus.  By 
TiiOMAH  Mitchell,    Crown  8vo.  with  100  Woodcuts,  IOj.  Qd. 

HIKTB  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUBNITUBE,  UPH0L6TEBT, 

and  other  Dctailo.      By  Charles   L.  Eakhj^kb,  Aixzhitect.     Isfm  Edition, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  14i. 

PBIHCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Eni^'iiieerhig  Students  generally.  By  R. 
Willis,  M.A.  F.R.R.  &c.  Juck^touiun  rnne^sor  in  the  University  of  CaiC' 
bridge.    Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  a71  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18«. 

OEOMETBIC  TUBNING:  comprising  a  Doscription  of  Plant's  Vew 
Geometric  Chuck,  with  directions  for  its  n*e,  and  a  series  of  Patterns  cut  by 
it,  with Expluuations.    By  H.  S.  Sayort.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.    8vo.  3U. 

LATHES   and  TUBNINO,  Simple,   Mechanical,   and  Ornamental. 

By  W.  IlKNKy  NoRTHCOTT.    With  about  240  Illustrations.    8vo.  18*. 

PEBSPECTIVE  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  One  Sees.  Explained 
and  adaptcil  to  the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  By  Lieut.  W.  E. 
Collins,  K.E.  F.R.A.S.    With  37  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  6«. 

INDUSTBIAL  CHEMISTBY;  a  Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for 
UFC  in  Colleges  or  Technical  School.*.  Being  a  Tramslntion  <  >/  Professors  Stohmann 
and  Enjrler'b  German  Edition  of  Payen'm  J*t{cis  de  Chimie  ItiduMrirlh,  bv  Dr. 
J.  D.  Bahhx.  Edited  and  supplemented  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  8vo.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  [Jn  the  preu, 

UBE'S  DICTIONABT  of  ABTS,   MANUTACTUBES,  and    MINES. 

Sijrth  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  Rorert  IIcxt,  F.R.S.  ai«sisted  by 
numerous  Contributor**  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  familiar  wittt 
Manufactures.    With  above  -',0i>0  Woodcuts.    '6  vols,  medium  8vo.  £4  14*.  Cd. 
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HAHDBOOB:  of  PBA^TICAL  T£LEGBAPHY.     By  R.  S.  Gullet 
Memb.  Inst.  O.B.  Sngineer-in-Ofaief  of  TtAtgrmpibB  to  tlw  Post  Oflloe.    Sixtb 
Bdition,  with  144  Woodcats  and  6  Plates.    8vo.  price  IBs. 

The  EH0IirEEB*8  HAVBBOOK;  e^laining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Conxtmction  of  Uaohinery,  with  the 
neoeasarj  Bules,  Propartiana*  and  Tables.    By  C.  S.  Lowndss.    Post  8yo.  6<. 

SVCTCLOP£DIA  of  CIVIL  UTGIKEEBIHe,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
andPracticaL    By  B.  Cbxst,  aE.    With  abate  8,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.41«. 

Thb  BTSAnrS  IK  TBUSfiES  compated  by  means  of  Diagrams ;  with 
30  Examples  drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  Baitkkr,  ]LA«  CJB.  With  85  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  6«.  6d, 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  uid  HLLWOBS.  By  Sir  W.  Fajbbairn, 
Bart.  F.B.S.    Kew  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  833  Woodcuts,    2  vols.  8to.  82«. 

I^BEFITL  IITFOSKATIOH  for  EKGIirEEES.  By  Sir  W.  Faibbairv, 
Bart.  F.B.S.  Berised  Edition,  withlllustrations.  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  31«.  CJ. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WBOUGHT  lEON  to  BnUding 
Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Faihbairn,  Bart.  F.B.S.  Fourth  Bdition,  enlarged ;  with 
6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.    8yo.  price  16«. 

GXTH8  and  STEEL;  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Mechanical  Subjects. 
By  Sir  Joseph  WinrwoicTH,  Bart.  C.E.    Boyal  8vo.  with  Blustrations,  7<.  6J. 

A  TXEATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  BOURKE, 
C.E.    Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcutt.    4to.  42«. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailwa>'8,  and  Agriculture,  ^y  the  same 
Author.    With  89  Woodcnts.    Fcp.  8vo.  Gt, 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming 
a  Kkt  tothe  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  C7  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  9s, 

BOUBN£*S  BECENT IMPBOVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its 

various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailwaya,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  John  Boubn b,  C.E.  Now  Edition,  with  1:24  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  C«. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  MINERALOGY  of  CORNWALL  and  DEVON ; 

with  Instructions  for  their  Discrimination,  and  copious  Tablets  of  Localities. 
By  J.  H.  CoLUXS,  F.G.S.    With  10  Plates.    8vo.  Ui. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLTTRGT,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kkel'b  Mftallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.B.S.  hue, 
and  K  Bohuio,  Ph  J).  M.K    With  625  Woodcuts.    8  vols.  6vo.  price  £4  19s. 

MITCHELL'S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion,  for  the  most  i>art  rewritten,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incorporated, 
tqrW.  Cbookks,F.R.S.    With  199  Woodcuts.    8vo.  31«.  6d. 

LOUDON'S  ENCTGLOP£DIA  of  AGRICTTLTTJRE :  comprising  the 
I<aying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Economy  of  Agricultural  Produce.    With  1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  '2U. 

London's  Enoyclopedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening, 
With  1,000  Woodcuto.    8to.31«. 
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Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

SBBMOHS ;  IncludiDg  Two  Sennons  on  the  Interpretation  of  Flnnribecy, 
and  an  Eaaay  on  the  Bight  Interpretatton  and  UndexBtandinff  of  the  Scnptiirea. 
By  the  late  Ber.  Thoiiab  Abitgld,  D.D.    8  Tolt.  8to.  prloe  iis, 

CEBI8TIAH    LIFE,   itf   COITSSB,    Iti    HIirDKAKCSS,    and   iti 

HELPS ;  Sennons  ]nneached  mottlj  in  the  Chapel  of  Bogt^  School.    By  the 
late  Ber.  Thomas  AiiKGLn,  D.D.    8vo.  7s,  9d, 

CHBISTIAN    LITE,    Its  HOPES,   iti   7EAB8,    and    its    CLOSE; 

Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the  Chapel  of  Bngby  School.    By  the  lata  Ber. 
Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.    8vo.  7<.  t<L 

SEBMOHS  chiefly  on  the  nrXEEPEETAnOH   of   8CRIPTUBS. 

By  the  late  Ber.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.    8to.  price  7<.  «d. 

SSBMOHS  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  JRngby  School ;  with  an  Addna 
before  Conflrmation.  By  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Fq|».  Sro.  price 
Si.  €d, 

THEEE  ESSAYS  on  EELIGIOH:  Nature;  the  Utility  of  Beligion; 
Theism.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  price  10«.  6d, 

INTBODUCnOH  to  the  SCIEHCE  of  BELIOIOH.  Four  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institntion ;  with  Two  Essays  on  Falae  Analogies  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  Max  MCllkr,  MJl.    Crown  8to.  lOs.  6d. 

SirPEBHATUBAL  BELIGIOK;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Diriuf 
BeToIatioD.    Third  Edition,  reyiscd.    2  vols.  8vo.  24*. 

ESSATS  on  the  HISTOBT  of  the  CHBISTIAK  BEIIOIOH.     By  Johx 

Barl  Russell.    Cabinet  Edition,  revi&ed.    Fcp.  8to.  price  8«.  Sd, 

The  NEW  BIBLE  COMIIENTABT,  by  Bishops  and  other  Clercy 
of  the  Anglican  Cburch,  critically  examined  by  the  Bight  Bev.  J.  W.  CoLSSi^^, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.     8yo.  price  25«. 

BEASONS  of  FAITH ;  or,  the  ORDER  of  the  Christian  Argument 
Developed  and  Explained.  By  the  Ber.  O.  S.  Drew,  MJL  Second  Editioa, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  St, 

STNONYKS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their  BEABINO  on  CHBI8- 

TIAN  FAITH  and  PBACTICE.  By  the  Bev.  B.  B.  Ozkdlbstonx,  M.A.  8vo.  lU, 

An    INTBODUCTION  to    the   THEOLOGY    of    the    CHITBCH  et 

ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    By  the  Bev.  T.  P. 
BouLTBEE,  LL.D.    New  Edition,  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6t, 

SEBMONS  for  the  TIMES  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
elsewhere.    By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Oriftith,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.$«. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ABTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Harold  Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  New  Edit.  8vo.  16i. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rey.  W.  J. 
Coxtbrare,  M.  a.,  and  the  Tory  Bev.  J.  S.  Howsox,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester  :— 

Library  EDinoir,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrati(ms,  Maps,  Landsoapes  oo 
Steel,  Woodcats,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  48i. 

INTERMKDIATB  BDmuN,  with  A  Solfiction  €i  Mapt,  Plates,  and  Wcodcoti. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  2U, 

druDEKT's  BDmoN,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  DloslEations  and  Mai*. 
1  vol.  crown  ftvo.  prloe  9«. 


NEW  WORKS  vxnusBMD  bt  LONGHANS  aitd  00.  31 

Tlift  YOTAOB  and  8HIFWEXCK  of  ST.  PAUL ;  with  Dissertations 
on  the  "Lite  and  Writings  of  St.  Lolce  mnd  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
▲ndents.    By  James  Sicith,  F.B.S.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8yo.  10s.  6d, 

COMICENTABT  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  SOKAHS.  Bj  the  Bot. 
W.  A.  O'GONOH,  BJl,    Crown  8to.  price  8«.  M. 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  EEBEEW8;  with  AnalyUcal  Introduction  and 
Notes.    By  the  Bey.  W.  A.  O'CoxOB,  B  JL    Crown  8to.  prioe  is.  6d. 

A  CEinCAL  and  GBAMXATICAL  COMIIENTABT  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistles.    By  0.  J.  Blucott,  D  J>.  Lord  Bishop  of  Olonoester  and  Bristol.  Bto. 

Oalatiani ,  Fourth  Edition,  S».  6d. 

Sphesians,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss,  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  lOs.  ed. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  lOt,  6^. 

Thossalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

EI8T0BICAL    LECTURES    on    the  LIFE    of    OUB    LORD.     By 

C.  J.  Blucott,  D  J>.  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Fifth  Bdition.   8to.  lis. 

EVIDEKCE  of  the  TBUTH  of  the  CHfilSTIAN  RELIGION  derived 
from  the  literal  Fnlfllment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alxxandrr  Ekith,  D.D.  87th 
Edition,  with  Plates,  in  square  8vo.  124.  Qd. ;  39th  Edition,  in  post  8to.  Ss, 

The  mSTORT  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  Ds  Bothschild  and  A.  Ds 
BOTHSCHILD.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  yob.  post  8vo.  with  Two  Maps, 
price  134.  ed.    Abridged  Bdition,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8yo.  prioe  34. 6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Critical,  Exegetical,  and  TheologicaL    By  the  Bey.  S.  DAvmsoN,  D.D.  LL  J>. 
3  vols.  8yo.  804. 

HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  By  H.  Ewald,  Prof,  of  the  Uniy.  of  Gottin- 
gen.  Trannlated  bj  J.  B.  Carpenter,  M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  Bcsssll  Mab- 
TINEAC,  M.A.    6  yols.  8yo.  638. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  XXOWLEDQE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Eyents,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Holy  Scriptnre.  By  Bey.  J.  Atrb,  MJL.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and  numerona 
Woodcuts.    ITop.  8yo.  price  64.  cloth,  or  IO4.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH   and  the  XOABITE    STONE. 

By  the  Bight  Bev.  J.  W.  Colbxbo,  D.D.  Bishop  of  NaUl.    8yo.  124. 

The  PENTATEUCH  andBOOKof  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  SXAKINED. 
By  the  Bight  Bey.  J.  W.  Colenbo,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.    Crown  8yo.  64. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert,'  &c.    New  Bdition,  reyised,    Fcp.  8yo,  price  84. 6d, 

PASSnrO  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.    By  Miss  Sewbll.    Fcp.  Svo. 

Ss.M. 

SELP-BXAMINATION  hefbre  CONFIRMATION.  By  Miss  Sswkll. 
32mo.  price  l4.  (Ut, 

READINGS  for  a  MONTH  preparatory  to  COEFntXATION,  from 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  English  Chnndu   By  Miss  Bewell.    Fcp.  it. 
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BMAJUMM  for  BVBRY  BAT  in  LIBT,  eBmp36d  ham  the  Wzitiagi 
of  Blifaop  JtaBcr  Tatlob.    ByMiwBiwaBL.    V^Ir 

PSEFABATIOH  for  the  HOLT  COlOnnnOir ;  the  Derotions  chiefly 
from  the  Works  of  Jmamr  Tatlos.    Bjt  Un  Sewkx^   tSmo.  St. 


THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLT  WEEK  fbr  Tonng  Perioni.    By  ICn 

FBIHCIPLE8  of  EDITCATIOH  Drawn  firom  Hatnre  and  XaTelation, 
and  Appliad  to  Female  Bdncatlon  in  the  npper  Oamea.  By  Xim  Sbwxu. 
9  vola.  fcp.  8yo.  Uc  Sd, 

LTHA  OEBHANICA,  Hymns  translated  from  the  Oennan  by  lHas 
C.  WixKWORTH.    FiaffT  and  Sbookd  Sibibb»  fiiloe  U,  td^  each. 

SPntlTirAL  80HO8  for  the  SUKDATa  and  HOLIBATB  throngh- 
ont  the  Year.    Bjr  J.  S.  B.  Monbxll,  LL.D.    Fbp.  8to.  4<.  <UL 


EHDEAYOUBS  after  the  CHBI8TIAV  LIPE:  Disconzm.  By  the 
Bev.  J.  IIARTINXJLU,  LL.D.    Fifth  Edition,  carefully  reviaed.  Grown  8to.  It,  Bd, 

HTKHS  of  PBAISS  and  PEATEB,  collected  and  edited  by  the  fier. 
J.  MuEcmnsAu,  LL.D.    Crown  8yo.  It,  6d. 

WHATELTS   nrrEODUCTOBT    LES80E8    on    the    CE&I8TIAV 

Bvidencea.    18mo.  Bd, 

BISHOP  JEEEKT  TATLOB'S  EVTIBE  WORKS.  With  Life  by 
BiBHOP  BLebkr.  Bevised  and  corrected  by  the  Bar.  C  P.  Bomr.  Oamidete  in 
Ten  Volumes,  8va  doth,  prioa  £fi.  6jw 


Travels^  Voyages^  &e. 

EIGHT  TEABS  in  CEYLON.  By  Sir  Samtkl  W.  Bakkh,  ST.A. 
F.B.G.S.  New  Edition,  with  ninetrationi  engraved  on  Wood,  by  G.  Pearson. 
Crown  8vo.  It,  6d. 

The  BIFLE  and  the  HOTTED  in.  CETLOV.  By  Sir  Saoivbl  W. 
Bakxb,  MJl.  F.B.G.S.  New  Bdition,  with  lUosttations  engraved  on  Wood  by 
€(■.  Pearson.    Grown  Bro.  It,  (kt 

MEETING  the  SXTlf ;  a  Journey  all  round  the  World  through  Egypt, 
China,  Japan,  and  California.  By  Wiixz4K  SniPBOir,  F:BbGv3.  With  48  Htiie- 
types  and  Wood  Bngravlngs  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Medimn  8vo.  24.C 

UHTBODDEK  PEAKS  and  VH EBEQirENTBD  VALLETS ;  a  BGd- 
snmmer  Bamble  among  the  Dolomites.  By  amtja.  b.  BtnTAiUMti  With  a 
Map  and  27  Wood  Engravings.    Madinm  8vo.  214. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carintfaia, 
Carniola,  and  Frinli,  186l>1863.  By  J.  G^jlbkrt  and  Gk  C Cwnnmirr  r.^  p.R.q^.fl, 
With  nmneroos  Illnstratfons.    Square  ozown  8vo.  lit. 

The  VALLEYS  of  TIBOL;  their  Traditions  and  Customs,  and  how 
to  Visit  them.  By  Miss  B.  H.  BvsK,  intiior  of  "The  FUk^Lore  of  Borne,'  Ac. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiaeei    Grown  9vq.  ISa  9d, 
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price  111.  fld, 
Tbe  ALFIITE  Cim  KAF  of  BWnzXBLAID.  with  parU    of   th« 

Nelfhbanrlair  Cointris,  on  tha  Scula  of  Fair  Mllo  to  mn  Incli.    Rdlt^b^B. 

C.  .VicBOU.  F.B.A.  If.B.O.B.    In  roar  BtmB,  prlos  U(.  or  mcmntad  In  ■  ate, 

S.'i.Sd.  Each  Shgetnuybe  hadgepmUlT,  pries  lli.  or  moanUI  iBicua,  lit, 
KAP  of  tha  CHAIS  of  KOHT  BLAVC,  from  an  Actual  Saivej  in 

tharltr  o(  the  Alpjps  Clab.    In  ClininDllthaiinipli;  on  extra  Roat  drmwioi- 

TSATELS  in  tha  CXITTEAL  CArcASUB  and  BABSAK.  loaladias 
TlritH  to  Ar«nil  «iid  Tabreti  ud  A>c«iM  of  Eutak  uul  SUmu.  By  D.  W. 
FHEHHriELD.    Eq^iuD  cnffn  Btd.  wltta  Uapd,  1».  ISi. 

FAU  and  tlie  FTBEITEEB.  By  Coant  Hhhst  Rusibix,  Vanbei  of 
the  Ali^iui  Club,  Ik.    WithllbfH.    Vcp.  Sid.  jliea  b. 


GUIDE  to  tha  FTREHBES,  for  tlio  nto  of  XoaataliioeTt,     Bf 

Chahlxs  PjcKK.    Wltb  Hap  indllliiatrujoBg.    Ciawn  Sro.  Ti.  U. 
Tha   ALFIITE  OIFIDE.     Bj  JoH-r  Bali.  M.R.I.A.  lata  PrMident  <rf 

the  Aljano  Club.    )  Tolt.  JMt  HiO.    Thimmghly  HerlHid  Bdltlonii,  with  Kana 
nnd  lUuRTHUons:— I.    Wum  Alpi,ii.M,     U.  Count  Alpt,  Tt.lM.      ffi. 

IntrodnotiOQ  on  Alpins  TraTsUiBf  in  Ganeral,  uid  on  tko  (kolegjr 

DlIhsAliK.  pries  li.    Each  of  Ihe  ThtM  VolmunDrP>nioCtfa*A<r>iu0aMa 

VISITS  to  BEHABSABLE   PLACES;   Old  Hnlln,  Battlo-Pielda,  nnd 

BUna  nilutiHtlrt  of  SUiking  Pumen  In  Enpliih   Hi^lory  Mirl   PotOJ,     Bj 


The   BUSAL   LIFE  of   ElTOLAint.      Bt  the  Home  AnthoE.    Witli 
Woodcau bf  B«wkk and  WUlUmu.    Xedlntngio.  lli.  M. 


TTorfo  of  Fietion. 

WHIBPXX8  from  FAIBTLANI).    Ej  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H.  Emitch-. 

iicu^Hrr.insu,   K.P.  Antfaor  of  'Storin  for  mr  CtaildTen,'  ' Uoouhlne,* ' 

-QaiKT  Folk.'  ^.    With  Nine  Hlmtmtlontf  from  Orijclnal  Dealjfni  cngrand  oa 

Wiiod  bj  a.  Pe«ion.    Cnnra  Sto.  prlcQ  6l. 
ELEKA,  an  ItalinD  Tnle.    3j  L.  N.  CoKYn,  Authoii  of  'Athentona 

PHory/    3  volL  poet  Bro.  Ilj. 
CESTULLE,  n  Tale  of  Pau.    By  Dents  Shtnf.  Liwlos,  Anthor  of 

'  PUgrlmiCHlD  th*  Pjiwihi  and  Idadaa.    PoH  Sro.  lOi.  Sd. 
LAST  WILLOUQHBT'B  SIAXT,  ISIS— 1SS3  ;  Chu-Ie*  the  Fint,t^B 

Pntcetonti.  and  tbc  Balmtlon.     BfpnidnMd  la  tte  atjiaot  tba  tela*  • 

which  the  DiacT  stiaUa.    Cnwn  Bi^  iploa  Ifc  W. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUDUsiiro  by  LONGMANS  axd  CO 


TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS.     Dy  the  Kev.  G.  W.  Cox.  M.A. 

tiTnl  E.  H.  .It'NKS.     Crown  ^vo.  10^.  G'i. 

The  FOLK-LOBE   of  EOME,   collected  by  Word  of  Mouth  from  thft 
Peoj^.    By  MUs  R.  U.  BudK,  Author  of  '  Patrafias,'  ice    Crown  8to.  li4,Bd. 

HOVELS    and    TALES.      By  the    Right  Hon.  B.  Disbabu,  MJP. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Vcdmnes,  crown  8to.  price  £8. 


L0THAIR,6<. 

C0KIKO8BT,  64. 
8tbil,64. 
Takcrxd,  64. 
Vbketia,  6*, 


BiCKRinTA  TKMnM,€», 
COXTARIXI  FLKMIXO,  Iic  Cf. 

Alrot,  Ixiox,  kc.  B*. 
The  Youxo  Dukb,  &c.  6«. 
TlVIAX  Obet,  6«. 


The  MODEBH  KOVELISrS  LIBEABY.    Each  Woik,  in  crown  SrOb 

complete  in  a  Single  Yoltime  :— 

Atbkmtoxs  rmoRT,  2s.  boards ;  S«.  6<f .  cloth. 
Mblvxzxjb'b  Oladlatokr,  2«  boards ;  3<.  6d.  cloth. 

Good  for  Nothixo,  2*.  boards ;  2«.  W.  doth. 

— ^  HOLMBT  H0U8K,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Cd.  cloth. 
^-— i— —  IKTKKPRRTBR,  2$.  boatds ;  2s,  M.  cloth. 

Kats  Coventry,  2s.  boards ;  2*.  M.  doth. 

^— >—  Queen's  ]klAi<iE8,  2s.  boards ;  2t.  M.  cloth. 
— — — —  DiOBT  Grand,  2s.  boanU ;  2s,  Cd.  cloth. 

General  Bounce,  2s.  boards  j  2t.  6d.  doth. 

TBOULonCs  Wakdrn.  U.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

Barchrkfer  Towerf,  2s,  boards ;  2*.  6d.  doth. 

Bbamlet-Moore'h  Six  Sutehb  <if  the  Yaixeyr,  2$,  boards ;  Ss.  Sd.  olotti. 
The  BuBOOMASTBii's  Family,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

CABINET  EDITIOK  of  STOEIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Skwbix:— 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  M, 
Gertrude,  2s.  ad. 
The  Earl's  Daughter,  2s.  6d. 
BXPKRIEXCE  0/  Life,  2*.  6d. 
Olxvb  Hall,  2s,  6d, 


Ivors,  U.  M, 
Katharine  Aforroir,  2s.  6tf. 
Maroarct  Percital,  S«.  6iL 
Lanvton  Parsoxaoe,  Ss.  M» 
Ubsula,  8«.  6cr. 


CTLLEKE;   or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism.     By  Hxmst  Shbtd,  M.A. 
Uhiversiey  College,  Oxford.    3  vols,  post  8to.  price  Jit, 

BECKEB'S   6ALLTJS ;  or,  Homan  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus : 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  dd, 

BECKEB'S  CHABICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Andent  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excorsusea.    New  Edition.    Post  8to.  7<.  6d. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GBEECE.    By  Oeobob  W.  Cox,  MJL  Uu 
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